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CAMBEIDGBSHIBE 

CAMBRiDQESHmE is one of the smaller English counties, 
comprising an area of about 549,000 acres, with a greatest 
length of fifty and a greatest breadth of about thirty miles. 
The Penland, known generally as the Bedford Level, lies in 
the central and northern parts of the county, where also is 
the Isle of Ely, although it can no longer be called an island. 

In Cambridgeshire are to be found various sorts of soils, 
such as loam, chalk, and clay. Those with a chalk subsoil 
are called ‘ Whitelands,’ and are very fertile when sown with 
beans and wheat, the latter being of excellent quality. At 
one time, indeed, the seed wheat from Bm-well was in general 
demand as some of the finest produced in the whole country. 
Ill the valley of the Cam is much grass, and this part of the 
county has been named ‘The Dairies,’ after its prevailing 
industry. In the south of the shire is some rising ground, 
but none of the hills are high. Cambridge, so far as rainfall 
is concerned, is one of the driest counties, having an average 
of only twenty-two inches. The climate on the Uplands is 
healthy; in the Fens, however, fever and ague exist still, 
though these complaints are far less common than they used 
to be. 

There are three classes of land in Cambridgeshire — the 
Uplands, the Skirtlands (which border the Pens), and the 
Penlands proper Of these three the Penlands have felt the 
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prevailing depression least, although, at any rate in some 
instances, during the last five-and-twenty®years they have 
fallen as much as 50 per cent, in selling and lettmg values, 
Still, as they are fertile, comparatively easy to work, and not 
liable to suffer from drought Even at the present low iirice 
of corn, which is still their principal crop, they rom am much 
more valuable than the upland clays and chalks? or indeed 
the Skirt mixed soils. How heavily these tatter classes have 
been afflicted could easily he proved by figures, but for the 
purposes of present example a single typical instance may 
suffice. Here are the particulars of a small-holding at 
Whittlesford, known as the Hill Farm, in which my friend, 
Mr. A. Ttick, of Hitchingham Lodge, to whom I am indebted 
for these figures, was interested as a beneficiary. 

In 1872 this farm of 146 acres, bringing in a rent of 
about £300 a year, was purchased for £8,000. So well in 
those days were lenders satisfied with the security of the land, 
that money was advanced upon it by mortgage to the extent 
of £9,000. In due course the mortgagees foreclosed, and, 
growing tired of their bargain, sold it in 1901 for £2,000 ! 
At the date of this sale the farm brought in only £130 per 
annum in rent, from which must he deducted an allowance 
of £30 a year to the tenant, plus another £30 a year, expenses 
of drainage rate and land tax, which left the net rent at £70 
a year. 

Some of the old Cambridgeshire stocks, such as the 
families of Allix, Pell, King, Jenyns, Frost, Adeane, Hurroll, 
Hall, Fordham, and others, still remain upon their ancestral 
acres, but during the last score of years most of thorn have 
melted away. Bound about Newmarket, the great home of 
racing, their place has been filled by an influx of milhonaire 
owners from all parts of the globe, who are interested m this 
and other forms of sport. That they bring money into the 
neighbourhood there can be no doubt, but I was told on ail 
hands that the great majority of them take no real interest 
in the land or its occupants, and in no sense replace the old 
if more modest class of gentry, whose pride and pleasure it 
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was to busy themselves in the county and its affairs. This is 
the more to be regretted since, compared with other counties, 
Cambridgeshire has but few resident gentlefolk, except, of 
coursg, the clergy. In the Pens, indeed, hardly anyone will 
live save those who are actively concerned in the manage- 
ment of the land, since here are to be found neither sport, 

scenery, nffr society. Nor do the rich folk from London and 

® • 

elsewhere seem to flow in and found new families m other 
divisions of the county ; they confine themselves for the 
most part to the neighbourhood of Newmarket, 

In short, the case of Cambridgeshire seems to me to bear 
out, as indeed does that of many another county, the remarks 
which I made in the previous chapter, to the effect that it 
is foolish to hope that the regeneration of rural England as 
a whole will be brought about through the purchase of 
properties by nouvemx nches. This class does not, as a 
rule, buy laud for its own sake or from motives of philan- 
thropy, On the contrary, it wants good value for its money, 
m pleasure or social consideration, and will go only where 
this IS to be had. The old serviceable stock of English 
country gentlemen who, generally, like poets, are born and 
not made, was a tree of very slow growth, and one which 
it will not be easy t6 replant. 

Mr. C. P. Allix, of Swaffham Prior House, with whom we 
had the good fortune to stay in Cambridgeshire, is the present 
occupier of an estate which has been held by his family 
for many generations, Moreover, he takes a leading part in 
county affairs, has ail his life been deeply interested in the 
land, and is himself a practical farmer of 500 acres of land. 
Obviously, therefore, there can be few men whose opinion on 
local matter^is of greater value. He said he thought that the 
amelioration of the present depressed agricultural conditions 
must be slow, but that the swing of the pendulum would 
ocour._ . His reasons for this belief were that after prices bad 
been low early in tbe last century they recovered, and he did 
not see w'hy this should not happen again, 

I suggested that we were now governed by a totally 
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difformt set of circumstances. Mr, AlHx replied thal he put 
faith m the ffrowth of foreign local deiifand, due in an 
increase of population among those jicopleb wlio ])?’ 0 (lnco the 
bulk of uur ituportecl food. Also he, could not understand 
why shipowiiors should continue to carr_v gram at such low 
rates, Further, m bis neighbourhood the agricultural 
industry had risen above the lowest point tltat it liad 
touched ; there was more confidence and*mcu'e competition 
for farms — at a rent. As for our present troubles he had no 
remedies to propose, nor could he say that he perceived any 
definite opening m the clouds. Wages, he considered, w'ore 
as high as the industry could hear, and any further advance 
would mean the extinction of the owner who depends on 
agricultural income, since although in the first instance such 
demands are made upon the tenant, ultimately they fall upon 
the landlord’s back or — jiockets. 

As it is, the position of that class was very false in 
Cambridgeshire, a point which Mr. Allix proceeded to prove 
by various convincing and specific instances which 1 need not 
quote. The industry, he said, was doubtless trembling on 
the verge of ruin, and there were no resomues to fall back 
upon, as there used to be ; no margin out of which to meet a 
farther loss. As regarded the future, if things went on as 
they were doing, those parts of the country that are suitable 
to the purpose would become a mere playground for rich 
men. Of the rest that which was originally grass would 
again go to grass, and that which was originally forest would 
again become forest — grass to grass, forest to forest — the best 
lands only, such as the more productive fens, being kept m 
cultivation. Outside of these, immense properties would be 
taken up for sporting purposes, on which wouldjive wealthy 
people, with their gamekeepers, huntsmen, and gardeners ; a 
change that in the aggregate might mean a new England, 
since it must involve the further depopulation of the rural 
districts and the weakening of our national manhood. As it 
was, the young men -were without doubt drifting away rapidly. 

‘ They are always on the move.’ In the opinion of Mr. Allix, 
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one of the reasons for tins was that ‘ we dare not raise a 
man above the rhck, however good he may be, for fear of 
upsetting the rest ’ 

li^Gsme to this, that the future prosperity of the land, 
in which was involved the maintenance of its population, 
turned on the question of prices ; and if these continued to 
be so bad* 'whatever his hopes might be, he could not say 
that we were notfn face of agricultural and national disaster. 
Still, it must he remembered that the panic had passed, 
and that land was no longer so cheap as it used to be. Now 
it was selling at from one-third to one-half of the price 
which it fetched m the old good days. The average rent of 
the rich Skirtland, by the way, he put at 15s. an acre, 

Mr. Allix said, further, that, notwithstanding an abund- 
ance of allotments and other favourable circumstances, such 
as the advent of the railway, between the years 1861 and 
1891 the population of Swaffham Prior had shrunk from 
1,326 to 1,000. He did not then know the exact results of 
the last census, but believed that they showed a further 
decline. I-Ie stated that if it could be proved that there 
was a demand for them, he would be content to split up 
his property into sniall-holdmgB ; only then someone must 
provide houses and buildings to whatever extent might be 
necessary. In face of the result of the experiment of his 
neighbour, Mr. Hall, he did not, however, feel any confidence 
as to the success of such holdings in that locality. 

Mr. Allix believed in the desirability of the division of the 
land among more hands, and thought that properties too 
large to be personally enjoyed and managed would be a fair 
subject for legislation. To such properties, in his opinion, a 
modified foigjn of the French law might possibly be applied — 
that is, those of them that exceeded a certain acreage might 
he legally divided on the death of their owners. The rich 
peoplejvhohad come into Cambridgeshire in search of sportjpg 
estates were, he considered, of little use as county men, their 
interest in the places they purchased, which were kept up by 
wealth acquired elsewhere, being merely a pleasure interest. 
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It was vi'.ry diffioult to persuade those wealthy gentlemen to 
busy thcuuselveg m local public affairs or lustitutious, nor 
could their advent compensate for the lost clas» of small 
gentry and yeomen. Indirectly they did some good, however, 
by the amount of money they put in circulation, also they 
had raised the price of sporting rights and of certain kinds of 
produce, and thus affected the value of residential* lands for 
the better, low as this still remained. 

Mr. "W. H. Hall, to whom I have alluded above, whose 
property we visited at Eix Mile Bottom, owns about 5,500 
acres of mixed land in Cambridgeshire, 2,000 of winch he 
farmed himself so skilfully that he actually paid into his own 
account, S rent of 7s. 6d, an acre and 4 per cent, on capital. 
Thirty years ago he began his experiments in the establish- 
ment of small-holdings. In those days land was valuable in 
Bast Anglia, and the farmers at Six Mile Bottom, who paid 
30s. an acre more readily than they do 15s. to-day, were very 
reluctant to give up even a few fields to satisfy the demand of 
their labourers for allotments, and still more so to submit to 
small-holdiugs being clipped off their farms. Indeed, Mr. 
Hall made himself unpopular by insisting upon this sacrifice. 
Even in those prosperous times, however, he found that there 
was practically no demand for small-holdings as distinct 
from allotments on the part of purely agricultural labourers. 
Indeed some years later Mr. Hall offered to advance half the 
needful capital on. loan, to any bona fide labourer who could 
prove to him that he had saved the other half necessary to the 
equipment of a small-holding He was, however, hardly able 
to find one who could produce the sum required, although 
many of them were already in possession of large allot- 
ments on which they might have been expected to save 
money. Yet, to my mind, this fact tends to prove the poverty 
of the labourer rather than his lack of will or capacity to 
m^age a little farm. 

Erom first to last Mr. Hall had succeeded in esQiIish- 
ing about twenty small-holders, drawn from the classes of 
publicans, millers, shopkeepers, postmasters, masons, game- 
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keepers, woodmen, gardeners, blacksmiths, and coal-carters. 
Most of these ifien did fairly well for about the first half 
of his thirty years’ experience. In 1901, however, only ten 
held on, viz. four labouring fanners, one gamekeeper, one 
coal-carter, one postmaster, one woodman, and two publicans 

He informed me that most of the outlay on buildings 
necessary*to the accommodation of the small-holders had 
from a commercial point of view been money thrown away ; 
but he thought that the social advantages gained by the 
promotion of a class intermediate between those of the 
labourer and of the large employer were considerable. He 
added that he had about 150 holders of allotments on his 
land, and that these allotments were very rarely gl^eii up, 

It cannot be pretended that the result of this experiment 
is altogether satisfactory. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, in part explanation of Mr. Hall’s comparative failure, 
that the very poor rainfall of this portion of East Anglia 
makes dairying, market gardening, and frmt-growJng — the 
small-holders’ stand-bys — most precarious pursuits. At any 
rate, he deserves the gratitude of the community for his 
public-spirited attempt to deal with a very difficult problem. 

In July 1902 I again visited Six Mile Bottom. My host, 
Mr. W. H. Hall, showed me a most interesting map of the 
parish of AVeston Colville, made by some hand unknown in 
the year 1612, and most fortunately found by himself hidden 
away, if I remember aright, in a cottage on the property. 
The parish, which has an area of about 3,200 acres, was at 
that time cut up, according to this map, into some hundreds 
of small parcels of land, held, no doubt, by individual owners 
or tenants. Over the 2,000 acres or so which, according to 
the map of 1612, had been most divided in this fashion, 
I drove with Mr. Hall. It used to be in perhaps three 
hundred hands, now I believe I am right in saying that it is 
in three only. Such aa'e the changes which have come about 
in rural England during the last three centuries. 

The reader will remember that the old plan of Feckenham 
in Worcestershire shown to me by Mr. J agger, which was 
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made about the eamo dale, reveals a very similar slab* of 
affairs, iluiH suggesling Unit these condituluB were liy no 
means couffned to any purlicular district of England. Tlie 
boldmgs, however, seem to have been smaller ui the 0am- 
bridgo instance, inasniuch as the 2,898 acres of bVckenhaiu 
land which have now passed into the hands of six. holders, 
together with most of the other soil of the par is}*, were, in 
1591, held by sixty-three separate owners. 

In the Weston Colville case the sui all-holders must havo 
been much more niuuerous. It is a stiango circumstance 
that the lands which those old Colville holders occupied should 
be very light, almost a blowing sand in places, wherefore it 
is obvious?' that to get a return from them they must have 
manured heavily. Indeed, how they lived upon such small 
plots is, and probably will remain, something of a mystery. 
It was curious to look at this ancient map with its number- 
less divisions, and then to drive over the land and recognise 
the wmdniill marked upon it, standing as it did three hundred 
years ago, and the great wood of 120 acres still frowning on 
the rise, but to tiud the tiny lots of land swallowed up m 
huge, lonely fields, measuring sixty-nine acres, seventy-six 
acres, and even as much as 119 acres. Truly the Blizahethan 
small-holders would be (or for aught we know, are) astonished 
to contemplate the gardens on which they laboured as these 
appear to-day. 

The country about Weston Colville is very wide and 
open, and, as might be seen from a pit that we passed, the 
chalk lies quite close to the surface. Here the crops in the 
wet season of 1902 looked splendid, especially the barley and 
the oats. In two years out of three such land scarcely pays 
to cultivate, but in a dripping time, when the heavy soils 
and the B'ens are in despair, its turn comes. 

At Weston Colville Mr. Hall had seventy-eight allot- 
ment tenants, occupying a total of seventy-five acres, at an 
average rent of £1 an acre, or 7s. 6d for a quarter "of an 
acre. These allotments lie very conveniently all round the 
village, in which there are also a reading-room, a criclcet 
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ground, and many new cottages built by Mr. Ifaii Some 
of the old ones, liowever, struck luo as liad, but at that 
season of the year most of Iho gardens with their white 
lilies were singiihu’]}’ pretty. Probably owing to the 
presence of these allotments and its other advantages, the 
population of Weston Colville, as I was informed, had only 
sunk hy«about fifteen during the past decade, I saw one or 
two of the smMl-holders. One of them, Taylor by name, 
who held three acres, seemed to get along and no more. 
Mrs. Taylor told me that her sons had all gone, except one 
who was married. Another, Mr. B, Marsh, had about forty 
acres. He informed me that his crops were very good that 
year, and generally, I thought, seemed quite satisfied. 

Mr. Hall is a large landowner holding 8,500 acres m 
three counties and fifteen parishes, on which there are no 
fewer than two hundred dwellings of various sorts and sizes 
to be kept in order. He told me that £60,000 bad been 
spent on these during the past thirty years, and that a 
hundred new cottages had been built. Of course to deal 
thus with an estate necessitates the command of consider- 
able resources : the land m these days will not provide such 
sums to bo spent m upkeep out of its annual rentals and 
other profits. 

To return • Our first expedition from the house of Mr. 
Allix was made under the guidance of a large farmer, 
Mr. Ambrose, of Partridge Hall, to see that and the Gravel 
Pits farms. Before reaching the village we passed the two 
Swaffham Prior churches that stand side by side in the 
same churchyard. Of one of these, St. Mary’s, an ancient 
building at present still more or less in ruins, where the 
Allix family liave been buried for generations, the restoration 
has been commenced at a cost of several thousand pounds. 
The Church of St. Cyriae was, I understood, rebuilt about 
1814, for which purpose a rate was levied on the parish of 
£1 Us. in the pound 1 There followed, said Mr. Ambrose, 
‘ such a royal row as you never heard of m your life,’ which 
lasted indeed from 1814 almost to the present day. To me 
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it is a mystery how su gigantic a rate could be levied for ilie 
purpose of church building or repairs, and by \\hat iUithonty 
it was decreed or enforced. Donbtlefis, howcvtn, .m 1814 
things may have happened which we should now think 
strange. Many of the cottages in this village were, hkc the 
walls, huilt of ‘cluuch,’ a kind of chalk-marl rock much 
used for this purpose m Cambridgc.shire. They fcvere for 
the most part small, poor, and tile-roofed, Snd belonged, 1 
think, to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners The population 
of the place had, I was informed, diminished by forty-one 
since the last census 

Outside the village the fields of the Uplands, which 
stand abovi^tbe Skirtlands and much higher tlian the Een- 
level, were very large, and the prospect was wide and open, 
with few trees. One of these that we passed was called 
the Church Hill Field, and, according to tradition, had once 
been the site of seven churches. Here we saw many 
allotments, of which I was told that there were no less than 
seventy acres in the parish. The rent of these, 1 under- 
stood, was 4:0s. on the best Highlands, and on the Fen SOs. 
an acre. 

Of labour Mr. Ambrose, who bad farmed in the district 
for thirty years, said there was just enough ; but it was a 
case of the survival of the ‘ unfittest,’ as many of the men 
were daft, lame, or blind. On one farm — I think he said 
his own — three of the hands were ‘ shanny,’ two were one- 
eyed, and two were lame. In this parish — of Beach I sup- 
pose — there were, he declared, not half a dozen stalwart, 
young married men. He thought, however, that the 
labourer would find out that he was better off m the country 
than he was in the town. He had four women in his 
employ, and put the cost of his labour at from 30s. to 35s 
the aero. One of the features of this farm was the growing 
of white and red clover, sainfoin, and trefoil seeds for crop, 
which, Mr. Ambrose said, if secured clean, paid as wetF as 
anything. Clover leys, or their product, are here called 
‘ stover.’ The barley was a full, waving crop, but it was 
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reported of thiis land that its cast is poor, and that the 
actual produce often came to much less than the sight of 
the growing corn suggested. There was a little smut m the 
barley, but Mr. Ambrose said that he liked to see this, as it 
was a sign of a good yield. 

On one of the farms of 800 acres 120 tons of cake were 
used aumially. Here they ran eighteen score of ewes, and 
some of the blSck-faced lambs were very fine indeed. I 
believe a number of them had already been sold at 38.9. 'dd. 
Also there was a field of potatoes, but Mr. Ambrose was of 
opinion that the elmich subsoil was not suited to this crop. 
The rent of this land, I gathered, used to be about 36.9. the 
acre, but had sunk to a little over half that sufti, and the 
capital necessary to farm it really well, was about £10 the 
acre. The bmldings were mostly wood-clad, with thatch, 
slate, or iron roofs. Water did not seem to be over plentiful 
here ; at any rate I noticed that it was being carted. 

Our next visit was to Mr. Allix’s fen farm. The value 
of this land seems to have sunk considerably, as he showed 
us two lots of it which had been purchased not long before 
for £13 and £10 the acre respectively, and said that its 
average value, if in good heart, was about £1 5 the acre. In 
the old days he had bought similar land for £30 the acre. 
A good deal of this soil has been dug for coprolites and left 
when the bed was exhausted. Owing to recent discoveries 
of phosphatic matter in other countries this coprolite indus- 
try, which used to be very profitable, is now practically 
extinct. The method of their extraction was to turn back 
the surface soil, dig out the layer of coprolites, and fill in the 
soil again. Whether they are or are not the refuse deposited 
by antediluvian animals, I do not know ; scientific opinion 
on the point is, I understand, divided ; but the only books of 
reference I have at hand say that this is the case. At least 
there they lie, and owing to the phosphoric acid they^con- 
tain, which varies, I believe, from 10 to 50 per cent., their 
value when ground up for manure is undoubted. For this 
and other reasons it seems a pity that, owing to foreign 
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competiliou, their recovery should no longer be. reraunora- 
tive. 

Tins fen farm, of flat, dark, peaty land, was pierced by 
drift-ways, measuring no less than twenty-five yards across, 
and known locally as ‘ droves,' each of which has its own 
name, such as Whiteway Drove or Black Drove. I presume 
that the reason of this great and ap^rareutly wasteful width 
is to be found in the liability of the spoiig^ land to be cut 
up by traffic, which makes it necessary that there should 
be spare ground where carts or cattle can travel clear of 
the mire and ruts. The same thing may be observed on 
unmetalled roads or tracks in South Africa, which I have 
known to stretch to a width of a hundred yards or more. 

In addition to these droves the enclosures are divided 
by ditches to take off the water. These communicate with 
larger dykes or ‘ interlines,’ that in turn flow to the great 
mam drains, canals, or natoal waterways, into which their 
contents are pumped by steam power — a work that used to 
be done with windmills, whereof many stand ruined about 
the Fens. Were this elaborate system of drainage to be 
neglected, all these lowlands would speedily relapse into 
primeval swamp. The cost of keeping it sound and open 
IS provided for by special rates levied upon the various 
districts. Originally much of these swamps was reclaimed 
by companies of individuals, who called themselves ‘ Adven- 
turers,’ and were rewarded with the rescued land m pro- 
portion to the amount they had sunk m the venture. Thus, 
one of Mr. Allix’s farms which we saw was called tlie 
Adventure-ground Farm. In dry seasons the water can be 
artificially held up to a certain level in these dykes, whence 
it percolates through the subsoil, keeping the crops green 
and fresh. Thus it comes about that the Fens have little 
to fear from drought. 

In a good season they can grow as much as six-and-a- 
half quarters of wheat to the acre, but in 1901, on Mr. Affix’s 
farm, the wheat, which stood five feet high and looked fairly 
thick and level, would, it was estimated, produce under five 
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quarters. Of barley about the same amount is grown per 
acre, ; but although very good feeding stuff, it will not make a 
malting sample, The spring oats were as poor as the winter- 
sown were excellent, while beans on such soil were much 
infested with fly. Potatoes were grown also and crop heavily, 
although the quality is not of the best, being liable to turn 
black ai«i taste when cooked Those planted hero were, of 
the Up-to-Date*variety, and had received fourteen loarls of 
farm manure, 2 cwt. of superphosphates, 1 owt. of kainit, 
and 1 cwt. of dissolved bones per acre. 

On this farm there was a field that had gone down to 
natural grass about twenty years ago, half of the area of 
which had been burnt out by a peat fire to a dd^jth of two 
feet. Some seasons before I saw it, this field was dressed 
with basic slag at the rate of 10 cwt. to the acre, with the 
result that whereas before the dressing six head of stock 
would eat it out, fifteen head of stock can now be run upon 
it and leave grass to spare. A very curious circumstance 
about it was that on the burnt portion the grasses were fine, 
with an abundant mixture of white clover, whereas on the 
unburnt portion they were coarse and practically without 
white clover. Now we all know that basic slag has the 
property of bringing up this clover where little or none was 
to be found before. This is strange enough, but what seems 
still stranger is that it could produce it upon land that bad 
been burnt away to the depth of two feet. 

Are we to suppose that twenty-four inches below the 
surface of the soil, the seeds of white clovers lie in thousands 
ready to be called into life by the magic touch of basic slag, 
which, by the way, in this instance practically failed to piro- 
duce them on the original unbumt levels Since nothing 
can grow without the presence of its germ, I confess that I 
see no other explanation. Yet, if it be the true one, it would 
appear that those seeds must have lain dormant for hundreds 
or thousands of years, perhaps even from a time before the 
period when this country became fen. The supposition is 
marvellous yet not impossible, since Mr. Allix told me — and 
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I have heard of other such instances (thus, my brother has 
just reminded me of one that happened at Bradenham 
when we were young) — that he had seen soil brought from 
the bottom of a well fifty feet deep, produce an abundant crop 
of charlock, although there was none of that weed in the 
neighbourhood. 

Presumably, therefore, the seeds of charlock, as«f white 
clover, must have lain buried in the earth*for unreckonod 
ages, waiting patiently till some convulsion brought them to 
the surface and gave them their opportunity of life. The 
only other possible explanation is that they were suddenly 
wafted to these particular spots in great numbers, which 
seems inci^dible, for if this should be the case, why did not 
the charlock grow on the land surrounding the well, and 
the white clover on the unburnt portion of the field? 
Also, clover seed is heavy and not easily borne by the wind. 
I have never heard any satisfactory reason for this pheno- 
menon, and do not know if one exists, except that the ways 
of nature, like those of its Maker, are past finding out. 

Near this field I saw men clearing out the dykes by the 
piece. Here rhe clearing them of rush and sedge is called 
‘ roding ' and the fying of the sludge to a proper level, 
‘ mudding.’ On this farm was a house and buildings where 
the posts of the gateways were made of yew trees dug out of 
the peat. How many thousands or tens of thousands of 
years have gone by, I wonder, since those yews grew upon 
the spot where they were found. 

In driving to see Mr. Edward Erost, J.P., of West 
Wrattmg Hall, and Mr. E. William King, J.P., of Brinkley, 
via Six Mile Bottom, we passed through the Skirtlands to 
the Highlands. These Skirtlands may be called ^a halfway 
house between the black Fenlands and the red Highlands, 
comprising something of the quality of each. They pro- 
ducei,barley of a malting sample and some of the best wheat 
in England. It was at Burwell, a Skirtland village close by, 
of which I shall write presently, that the wheat I have 
already mentioned was produced which in the old days set the 
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Mark Lane standard of price. In this country also there 
were many sheep. Beyond the Skirtiands lay the red High- 
lands, light in character and requiring manure and moisture 
Here we saw some splendid turnips and a few fine fields of 
beef. Now we were in the neighbourhood of Newmarket ; 
indeed, the road crossed the famous four-mile course There 
were no kmger any fences, the country being undulating, open, 
and immense, ■w?ith here and there artificial-looking planta- 
tions of pine, beech, and Scotch fir. The straight road runs 
from Newmarket to London, one arm of a sign-post we passed 
bearing the legend Newmarket, and the other London, as 
though between these two centres there was nothing but a 
waste in which no traveller could wish to stay. 

In the neighbourhood of Six Mile Bottom, where the 
chalk comes almost to the surface, the crops looked well, 
especially some early-sown oats belonging to Mr. Hall. The 
fields were wide and hedgeless, varying from 50 to 200 acres 
in size, the home of thousands of larks, while on the uplands 
grow belts of Scotch fii'. In this district, in the droughty 
year of 1901, the roots had been saved by an opportune 
thunderstorm, followed, when they were beginning to fail, by 
a second similar tempest. The barley, also, had benefited 
m the same way, with the result that although late, it was 
of good colour and promise ; here, too, a good deal of lucerne 
was grown. At West Wratting, where Mr. Frost is a large 
landowner, we reached the height of 370 feet above the sea 
level, over which the Fens do not rise more than from ten 
to thirty feet. 

The view in this neighbourhood is very fine, including 
as it does an expanse of five-and-twenty-miles. Thus from 
Brinkley Hill that evening we saw an enormous stretch of 
the Cambridge Fens lying between Vandlebury Camp on the 
Gog-Magog Hills to the south, and Ely to the north. Over 
these fens hung a thin reek or haze, which as the midsummer 
sun "sank to the horizon, became luminous with a strange, 
white light that clothed the face of nature in a gleaming and 
unearthly veil 
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Mr. King, whom we called ujion at Brinkley, where he 
ownB a considerable estate, told me that his family rose 
from the land and had been there for a century or more. 
The value of property, how'ovcr, had fallen very much ; thus 
when he came into possession, he was bid GO per cent, more 
for land than he could value it at in 1901. I think that 
he farmed all his estate. Mr, King said that old-frishioned 
people like himself still followed the four-ctfursi! shift, copy' 
ing the best Norfolk style of agriculture. Also they kept 
sheep and did them well. The land m that neighbourhood, 
he informed me, half from choice, half from necessity, was 
entirely on the hands of the landlords. It was a playground 
for rich n?en, especially in the Newmarket district, where 
they raced and shot Those tenant farmers who remained 
just dragged along and no more, Of the class of Scotchmen 
who came to Cambridgeshire he spoke without enthusiasm, 
saying that they often took farms cheap, perhaps at 8s. or 10s. 
the acre, wrecked the land, and depopulated the district, as 
they found the Eastern Counties labom’er too slow for them. 

Mr. King said that although the folk were leaving the 
countryside generally, this was not the case at Brinkley, 
whence they went less than they did twenty years before. 
Probably the presence of one family on the same spot for 
several consecutive generations has a deterrent effect upon 
the exodus. He put his labour-bill at SOs, the acre, and 
the average wage, including all extras, at 16s. 4d., the 
cottages being let at the low rent of is. a week. He was 
not content with the condition of his crops in that season of 
1901, hut notwithstanding the drought I thought that those 
of them which I saw, looked fairly well, He considered that 
before the state of agriculture could improve better prices 
must be obtainable, and expressed a pious hope tliat produce 
from abroad would not continue to come in so cheap for very 
long. Of the class of which he is so worthy a representative, 
those who own moderate-sized estates, and often farm”Ehem 
also, he remarked ‘ We are being gradually stamped out.’ , 

While driving back over the Highland to Swaffliam 
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Prior, we passed for two miles or more through so vast a 
swarm of cockchafers, or May-bugs, that the experience is 
worthy of record. They were present literally m hundreds 
of thousands, flying into our faces and covering our clothes. 
As these insects, either as white grubs or in their perfect 
form of chafers, remain three years in the ground before they 
appear abcf/e it, aU the while hvmg on the roots o f grass, 
trees, and crops, it is appalling to think of the mischief that 
such hosts of them must do. Perhaps some of my readers 
may know whether it is common to meet them in these 
countless multitudes. Although the fom* of us who were 
driving on that evening had lived our lives in the gountry, 
not one could remember ever encountering them in simi- 
lar numbers. 

On another day Mr, Allix took us to see Mr, Bobert 
Stephenson, of Burwell, chairman, I think, of the Cambridge 
county Council, and a farmer of no less than 1,800 acres, of 
which a large proportion was rented from the Crown. On 
onr way we crossed the Devil’s Dyke, which runs for six 
miles from what was an arm of the sea, up to Woodlands. It 
IS a vast trench with a rampart on the further side of it, 
formed from the earth dug out of the trench and doubtless in 
former days crowned by a wooden palisade. This gigantic 
fortification, which measures about a hundred feet in breadth, 
IS, I understand, believed to have been dug by the primeval 
British tribes, as a defence against invaders advancing across 
the flat lands between the forest and the sea. I was told 
that the Danes broke through it at a place I saw where the 
earth has been levelled, called, if I remember right, Burwel! 
Gap, and spread death and desolation in the country beyond. 

What colgssal labour is represented by this long line of 
ditch and earthwork, at which thousands of men must have 
toiled for years, carrying the soil up the steep slope in baskets 
on their own backs, or, as some think, on those of mules and 
ponies ! And in the end it availed them nothing, since such 
a rampart must always have been too long to defend success- 
fully against a determined foe. Without doubt, howeveiy 

von. n. 0 
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since the dim ages when it was dug, its grassy slopes, now 
80 silent and peaceful, have been the scene of many a 
desperate war between on-ponring hosts, mad with the lust 
of loot and blood, and the wretched native population Rtijving 
to save their lives and those of their women and children 
from the sword, and their scanty possessions from the hand 
of the destroyer, as he marched on his bloody ro*d towards 
the heart of England. 

The Itomans had a settlement here, for at a spot that 
was pointed out to me, Mr. Alhx unearthed the fomidatioua 
of some of their villas with the baths, heating arrangemeiitfi, 
and flooijf still in situ. At Exning, close by, they are said 
to have captured that great-hearted British woman, Boadicea, 
for here, too, the Iceni had their stronghold. Also, besides 
the Devil’s Dyke, there are others; the Eleam Dyke, the 
Brent Dyke, and one that is mentioned by Tacitus, of which 
1 forget the name. Indeed, history and tradition have 
written their records upon every acre of this district, few of 
which, perhaps, are unwatered by the blood of bi'ave, for- 
gotten men. 

Mr, StepheuBon said that farmers generally were ‘ beat- 
ing time, as it were.’ In good seasons they kept going; 
in bad they lost money. During the last score of years 
or so rents had come down by 60 per cent,, and the fee- 
simple value of most lands, to a third of what it used to be. 
The poorer Pen now brought in about 16s. the acre, and the 
Skirt and higher field lands, about 25s. the acre. Of labour 
there was nob quite enough ; they were beginning to feel 
the pinch, and could not get hands when they wanted them, 
nor was the work done so thoroughly as it used to be. 
Still, there was a fair number of men of all aggs, and some 
places were worse off in this respect. Speaking approxi- 
mately, his labour-bill came to the high rate of 46s, the 
acre. The average wage for ordinary men was 16s. a 
wefek, and for milkmen and horsemen 17s., inoludmg extras 
in both cases. There was a certain amoimt of gardening 
in the district where small men would take fifteen or twenty 
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acres, selling their produce at Newmarket. The local 
manure factory also, to which coprolites were now im- 
ported from America and there made up, supported many 
peopb. Formerly the ooprohtes were dug in the neighbour- 
hood down to a depth of twelve feet, and fetched 60s. a ton. 
Now that the surface supply was exhausted, digging must 
be carried*on at tgo costly a level ; also the price had fallen 
to 35s. the ton. 

The famous Burwell wheat, of which T have spoken, 
used, Mr. Stephenson said, to be sold for seed fifty years 
ago. It was the Old Kent long-red wheat which made 
flour of very good quality. The sort was now lost, although 
it could be recovered again if necessary; but in fact the new 
wheats were better, and yielded two sacks more per acre. 
He had 300 acres of old pasture of a nice quality, although 
liable to dry up. It was beat upon the edge of the Fen. 
Mr. Stephenson kept 100 cows of the Shorthorn stamp, 
but, as he stated, uot remarkable for their breed or quality, 
the butter produced going to Newmarket, and the milk, I 
think, to Cambridge. He said that he was always buying 
cows, at least a score every autumn, as it was necessary to 
keep up the standard of the milk, and all the failures were 
fatted out. He added, ‘ The more you have, the more they 
go wrong.’ His soil was a deep chalk-marl, which became 
sticky in winter and was then too wet for sheep. His were 
Hampshire Downs and Suffolks, but he was giving up the 
ewe breeding flock. They could grow a second-class sample 
of malting barley, which would fetch from 28s. to 32.s, the 
quarter, hut not the best. For cottages they were pretty 
well off ill that district, although some of them ought to 
come down. • The rich people, he added, who bought sport- 
ing estates in Cambridgeshire did not build cottages to any 
extent, or do anything that was useful to the county and 
the land. * 

Mr. Stephenson, whose opinions are certainly worthy of 
as much weight as those of any man in Cambridgeshire, 
took a very serious view of the evils incident to the crowd- 
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mg n{ the rnml population mlo Jjoiuloii ami the oLhor gn-at 
citicB, considoniuf thorn in the light of oui national welfare, 
fie Raid that on the gronnrlB of public health and well-being 
the Htatci ought to mterfere by legislation, and insist »U})on 
the factories being moved from the big towns mto the 
country districts. Such -legislation would, he thought, be 
amply justified and help to remedy the evj^. 

He described to me a process which I was not fortunate 
enough to witness, as in these days of depression it is, I 
understand, but seldom practised on account of the initial 
expense, although it used to be common enough — that of 
treating «fenlandB with ganlt. This gault, a mixture of clay 
and marl, is dug from the subsoil out of trenches cut ten 
yards apart, and spread on the surrounding surface to the 
quantity of about 200 tons to the acre. The land thus 
treated is said to double its value for the cost of the opera- 
tion, which may be put at from £S to £5 the acre. One 
application will last from ten to twelve years, the full benefit 
being experienced in the second year after treatment. 

As we drove through his farm, which was steam-culti- 
vated, Mr. Stephenson told me that, notwithstanding its 
sticky nature, this laud does not require to be drained. On 
one of the first fields we came to was, I think, the heaviest- 
headed crop of wheat I had yet seen : it was estimated to 
produce forty-four bushels to the acre. Another field had 
been drilled some years before with lucerne, and in 1899 
laid down to grass, the seeds being sown among the lucerne, 
which, Mr. Stephenson said, in time would die away, leaving 
a permanent pasture in its place. This system seems to 
have merits, since while the grasses are establishing them- 
selves, the lucerne still furnishes a useful cut, but T imagine 
it can only be practised with success where the land has 
been kept very clean by horse-hoeing between the drills. 

The buildings on this Crown T'orm were very extensive 
and well arranged. They were constructed, I think, of 
elunch, which is the cheapest material when it can be obtained 
upon the spot, although Peterborough bricks could be de- 
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hverod at the nearest station for 2.5s. 6d. a thousand Thus, 
one shed was sixty feet long by a breadth of 122 feet, divided 
into four spans, supported, to the best of my recollection, by 
lines of posts, and would accommodate fifty head of beasts. 

lfi,r. Stephenson told me he found it best to leave calves 
afflicted with ringworm undootored till the disease wore 
itself out ,, This I may say is my own experience, as I have 
found that the Various washes which are prescribed by 
veterinary surgeons, seem to irritate the animals, with the 
double result that they rub the places into sores and leave 
infection on every post within their reach The bulls 
used by Mr. Stephenson were pedigree Shorthorns, bred 
whenever possible from cows that were known tc° be deep 
milkers. Here I saw reapers and hinders, of which Mr. 
Stephenson has several. They were of American make, 
costing £S0, and called the ‘Ideal.’ He spoke highly of 
these machines. He had also an excellent Plorsley-Ackroyd 
engine of eight horse-power, which when at full speed con- 
sumed scarcely a gallon of oil per hour, costing in that time 
three farthings per horse-power. 

Near by we visited some capital new cottages, which had 
cost i8200 apiece and contained three bed- and two sitting- 
rooms. On this part of the farm the seed clovers seemed to 
have perished owing to the drought, but the sainfoin was 
doing very well. Winter oats was the woist crop, while the 
barley was estimated to produce four and a half quarters to 
the acre, a good return. Here Mr. Stephenson had sown 
Garton’s new six-sided barley on the same field with some 
of the old six-sided variety, in the hope that the two sorts 
would intercross and produce seed combining the bulk of 
the old with the quality of the new. I wonder how tho ex- 
periment turned out. 

Passing on we came to fifty acres of fruit planted, to the 
best of my recollection, on fl^at, low-lying land. Mr. Stephen- 
son began this apple-growing venture about the year 1893. 
Ho estimated its cost at the rather high figure of sSfiO the 
acre. The pears were grafted upon crab stock, the stock 
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having been bought and worked 'in situ, and the apples un 
free, crab, and paradise stocks. The results of his experii'iici’ 
were that those apples which were worked on crab or fi ee 
stocks, and especially upon the former, had, at any rain on 
this soil, done far better than those that wore worked dii the 
shallow-rooted paradise, which matures early and, on boiug 
lands, goes back as soon. Here I saw numbijrs of thes 
paradise trees at a standstill, or already dwindling, while the 
crabs alongside of them were vigorous and thriving well. 
The man in charge of the orchard told me that they had 
found Bismarck, Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
and Pott’s Seedling to be the most satisfactory apples. I'he 
pyramidf were planted eight feet apart and the standards 
twenty-four feet apart. This fine orchard had not existed 
long enough to enable its owner to form a positive opinion as 
to the profits that it will produce. It was clear, however, 
that so far, the expenses connected with it had been some- 
what heavy, 

Next we drove to the cement works which Mr. Stephenson 
was in process of erecting as a private venture, on a scale 
sufficient to put out 200 tons a week. Here on a farm which he 
had bought quite cheap — I think at less than jS20 the acre — 
had been discovered magnesian limestone and clay mixed by 
nature, and admirably adapted to the manufacture of cement 
without the cost of an artificial mingling of these substances. 
Analysis showed the presence of from 72 to 76 per cent, of 
carbonate of lime, the balance being clay. The process of 
cement-making need not be entered into here, but we saw 
buildings and machinery in course of construction in which 
the raw material would be dried, ground, mixed, made into 
bricks, and finally burnt with coke in the kilns. Notwith- 
standing the great competition that he will hkve to face, 
Mr. Stephenson was convinced that owing to the special 
advantages under which he worked upon this pijoperty, he 
would be able to carry on the manufacture at a profit. I 
trust, and indeed believe, that this will prove to be the 
case, although I heard that some other cement works in the 
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neighbourhood had not been very successful. Near to this 
factory a large field ■was pointed out to me that sixty-two 
years ago, before the good times began, sold for £50 the 
acre When it came into the market recently it only 
fetclied £25 the acre. Here is an eloquent example of the 
fall m the value of Cambridgeshire land. 

At BQttisham I went over the farm of Mr. MacArthur. of 
the Hall Farm, oi 400 acres, which he held under Mr. Eoger 
Jenyns, of Bottisham Hall. Mr. MacArthur had taken over 
this farm on the sudden death of his father a year or two 
before, and I was much struck with the grit and ability that 
had enabled so young a man unexpectedly to assume control 
of a large business, and work it with energy and ssiccess. I 
suppose that here we have another instance of the self- 
reliant and determined Scotch character which in every 
walk of life, rarely allows its owners to let slip the skirts of 
chance or to turn from the burden of responsibility. 

Here in Cambridgeshire Mr. MacArthur followed the 
farming receipt of his compatriots in Hertfordshire — milk and 
potatoes. Of cows he kept about fifty of the Ayrshire and 
Dutch breeds, the former imported from Scotland direct, his 
average return being a barn gallon per day, per head, I 
suppose, throughout the year. His milk he sent to London 
at a contract price of Is. 2^d. in summer and Is. 8d. m 
winter per barn gallon, minus 2d. carriage. These Ayrshires, 
he said, were rather liable to milk fever, which made it 
necessary to keep them in low condition before calving. 
There were ten horses employed upon the farm, and the 
labour-bill came to £700 a year, 13s. a week being the 
ordinary wage, without extras. Of potatoes, which had 
received twenty tons per acre of London peat-moss manure, 
with 2 cwt. of guano at seeding time and 1 cwt. of nitrate 
of soda applied by hand up the ridges, he had forty acres ; 
of wheat thirty-five ; of clover and grass seventy ; of oats 
ninety ; and of barley none. 

The soil was a sandy loam, in places very deep ; but Mr. 
MacArthur said that the mangold did best on black or fen- 
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land, from whic-h the returns were soniotimes as hi[(li as fifty 
tons per aero. This root received twenty tons of cow 
manure, 2 cwt of Peruvian guano, ami i ewd of mtrato of 
soda, a like amount of the last stimulant hoiug again applied 
when they were hoed. The result of this treatment was a 
really splendid crop. The swedes were the Drummond and 
Stirling Castle varieties, of which I understood^ that Air. 
MaoA-rthur had the best crop in Cambwdgeshire in the 
season of 1900. Even in the dry year of 1901 his clover and 
grasses had produced two tons an acre of hay, worth at that 
tune s65 a ton. His potatoes — the Up-to-Dato and Triumph 
sorts — were lifted with a digging machine, which dealt with 
four acr»3 in a day. The expense of picking, digging, 
pitting, and opening with his own men, amounted to £1 the 
acre. The average crop of these tubers, plus the siftings, 
was six tons to the acre, which realised about s£3 per ton, 
enough being saved for seed. The carriage to London cost 
16s.~per ton, 1 suppose The seed potatoes were chosen 
from tubers less than 1-| and more than l^- inch in diameter, 
those smaller than 1;^ inch being sold or used for feeding 
purposes. 

Sainfoin did well upon this ground, as also did lucerne, 
of which there were three or four acres. The clover leys were 
left down for one year only and followed by oats, whereof 
we saw some good crops that had been treated with l-J cwt. 
of guano and 1 cwt, of nitrate of soda sown broadcast. 
Spring oats, by the way, were said to do better than the 
winter-seeded. In three of the fields I noticed some charlock, 
locally known as ‘carlick.’ Mr. MacArthurwas an advocate 
of spraying to destroy this pest, a process which he had found 
successful nine times oat of ten, at the moderate cost of 
2s. Qd. an acre. His usual rotation was (1) potatoes; (2) 
wheat or oats ; (3) seeds ; (4) spring or winter oats. On this 
interesting and well-managed farm the best was made of 
everything. Thus the tops of the manure heaps were 
coated with muriate of potash to absorb the volatile elements 
which evaporate as the muck dries. In short here were 
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brought to the land what it must so often lack, observation 
and intelligence 

Mr Hancock, whom I saw at Swaifham Bulbeck, fanned 
120 acres, eighty of them under Mr. Allix. He said that by 
workuig hard every day as he did, farmers might make a 
living and pay their way, but no more. A man with sons to 
help him ,need not be afraid about labour, but he was a 
bachelor. He an# his brother did a great deal of the work 
themselves, with a few men to assist them, one of whom had 
been with him thirty years. The best of the people went ; they 
all got that fever more or less • one left and then the others 
left, while those who remained behind were of a different 
class from what they used to be. He complained fiiat they 
could not make enough of their wheat, and thought that the 
Government ought to put a little duty on ‘ something or 
other.’ Well, since then the Government has put on ‘ a little 
duty,’ though whether it will he of any great advantage to 
farmers is another matter- I think not. 

Mr. Hancock’s crops were looking very well on the 
whole, although the barley and oats were rather light, 
Indeed he said that his wheat was the best be had grown fox- 
years, ‘ We must do as well as we can,’ he concluded rather 
sadly, ‘ but we begin to get older and there is no pension 
for us ! ’ He was a man who had lived a lifetime in this 
neighbourhood and seen many things. The tenor of his 
conversation and stories of the past went to show how 
general was the submergence of the old-fashioned classes of 
landlords and tenants. One by one, like the Arabs of the 
poem, they had folded up their tents and vanished away 
from the agricultural camp But others have taken their 
places, and there is still a camp — of a sort. 

Among other gentlemen, whilst staying with Mr, Allix, I 
had some very interesting conversations with Mr. Roger 
Jenyns, of Bottisham Hall, whose family has been settled ^.t 
Bottisham since the time of Ohai’les I. Indeed, his ancestor 
was one of the thirteen who subscribed the money to drain 
the fens in those parts,' and his great-grandfather became 
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the chairman of the faiuoiiK Bedford Lovc'l Corporation In 
his gi'Midfather’s time, some of the land ho owned I'ctehod 
£2 an acre rent, now it was woith only £L, oi on an 
average not more than iSs. He said that owncis in those 
parts had lost from a half to two-tlnnlH of tlicir mcomu 
owing to the depreciation of projierty, and that many of 
them were bankrupt and gone. Thus both Mi^, Allix and 
Mr. Jenyns told me that Stetchworth li^M been sold twice 
over within their lecoilections, and was now a pleasure 
estate. The owner of another property had died in penary, 
and a South African gentleman sat in his place. 

To continue the list would be too long ; ten place.? 
were nftutioiied, one after another, w^hich had gone the 
same way. They said, in short, that almost all the old 
Cambridgeshire landed aristocracy had departed, and that 
their ancestral homes have passed into the hands of rich 
racing or shooting men, who hold them for amusement, 
and are not animated by the same objects and ideas as tho 
class which they dispossessed. 

They told me also that while a few with exceptional 
brains, capital, and energy still succeeded, the majority of 
the tenant farmers were but just keeping their heads above 
water, while many were losing money. One gentleman— I 
think it was Mr. Allix — said that he had received two offers 
for his in-hand farms, but he would not let the land to be 
worked out a second time, although the rent proposed, if paid, 
was more than he could make himself. Most of the local 
owners were farming their own land, as tenants could not 
be found with sufficient capital to work these big holdings, 
although ‘ land-skinners ’ could be found. The average wage, 
inclusive of extras, they put at Ids. a week. Of cottages 
there were about sufficient, although some were bad ; but 
Mr. Jenyns said that in order to keep men on the place he 
■^as building two, which I saw afterwards, at a cost of £5QQ 
for the pair. 

. Afterwards he explained to me in an interesting letter 
that the reason why very^many landlords were so hard hit 
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in Oamlnidgeshire and East Anglia generally, was because 
family jointures and mortgages at 4 per cent, interest had 
been heaped upon the estates in the good times The result 
was^that Arhen farm rents sank 50 or 60 per cent there was 
little or nothing left for the unfortunate succeeding owner on 
which to live. Personally he had felt the weight of this evil. 
He was sure that within a few years the labour qnostioii 
would become adlite in that district, for then the old, and 
most of the young men, would have gone. The former could 
not be recalled, and what would suffice to keep the latter ^ 
Higher wages ? How could they be paid at the present prices 
of produce ? Better cottages with garden, s and convenient 
allotments ? Ownership of the home wherever possible ^ 

Perhaps these might be palliatives. But the wish for 
independence was growing among the rural population, as 
seemed but natural in these progressive days. To go away 
was so easy ; it was so fascinating to seek the unknown. 
Could we expect a man to return from the towns m order to 
follow the plough for the benefit of others? Still, he might 
be inclined to do so, or even to remain upon the land, if be 
could work it for his own benefit. 

Mr. Jenyns was unable to see where farmers with suffi- 
cient capital to work these large arable districts, were to come 
from in the future, as that capital did not exist among the 
class, and there was nothing to tempt new people to put it 
into the land. The prospect would seem to be, therefore — 
either it must go out of cultivation, or, if he could afford 
it, he farmed by the owner himself. He thought that 
possibly, in days to come, syndicates would arise owning 
or hiring large tracts of country, and working them by the 
aid of the most modern labour-saving machinery and of a 
few highly trained and highly paid men. Also where the 
land was conveniently situated, and otherwise suitable for 
the purpose, the number of small-holdings might be in- 
creased. But then the question would have to be faced as 
to how the necessary houses and out-buildings were to be 
paid for, and by whom. 
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Kingsley m one of his novels talks of somebody vho 
by the inspiration of God began to drain the fens, f’he 
traveller who is nature-minded, if I may use, the term, might 
often wish that the inspiration had not been so thorough- 
going ; in other words, that some of the poorer portions of 
the Fen had been left imdrained to be the homo of wild- 
fowl, beasts, and insects. I have heard it stated by fen 
owners that, considered only from a pecuiFary point of view, 
there are considerable tracts which would pay better thus 
than tliey do under the plough, since then they would escape 
the heavy drainage rate of 5s. or 8s. an acre, and be very 
valuable to let for the purposes of sport. 

As it" is, hut one spot remains, a tract of 700 acres, known 
as Wicken Fen, which we visited under the guidance of Mr. 
Allix. On a bright summer’s day, such as that on which I 
saw it, it is a lovely place. We were towed to it in a barge 
drawn by a horse up a canal which passes through an 
utterly flat country, and is clothed on either bank by an 
endless line of swaying reeds. Here and there stand the 
gaunt skeletons of disused mills, solitary and grim- looking, 
on that vast sunlit expanse that fades by degrees into the 
hazy distance of the horizon, its dead level, colourless except 
for the green of the rushes, broken only with the brown stacks 
of turves for burning and long, thin rows of graceful poplars. 

Further on, at the junction of Swaffham Prior, Burwell, 
Wicken, and Waterbeach parishes, lies the hamlet of Upp 
Ware, with its two pumping stations and its public-house, 
advertised as ‘ Five Miles from Anywhere : Stop and Take a 
Drink.’ Before we reached this, however, having passed a 
large artificial manure factory and a desolate, deserted house, 
where a woman had been brutally murdered by her husband, 
our boat turned up the Wicken Lode. Here we could see 
the shoals of red-finned, green-scaled roach glide past us in 
the clear water, and on the banks, the young partridges run- 
ning among the tall grasses and meadow-sweet. Presently 
they tried to fly across the lode, or perhaps the barge-rope 
caught them ; at any rate two of them fell in, and had to 
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be rescued from among the green loaves and the white, gold- 
hearted cups of the water-lilies, over which hovered diagoii- 
flies, red and blue. 

'Bhen came two barges laden with towering loads of 
brown sedge, that makes the best thatching in the world, 
though now, alas t the plant is growing rare. It takes four 
years to mature, and then, if good, fetches £1 a load. That 
specie.? of Gypenicm which locally is called the inother- 
.sedge, grows up like a round green stick and blooms from 
joints set at intervals along its stem. 

They passed, and presently I saw a sight that is yet 
rarer — a yellow, black-barred, swallow-tailed butter^y float- 
ing towards me with a bold, determined flight, not unlike to 
that of the common Eed Admiral which followed on its 
path. I confess that I have rarely been more delighted, 
since these glorious insects are, I believe, only to be found 
in Great Britain upon this and one or two other patches of 
fen, whence doubtless they will vanish before many years 
are passed, as the Great Copper has done already. How can 
it be otherwise when their habitat is so circumscribed, and, 
being unprotected by law, every man’s hand is against them, 
even the fenmen collecting the chrysalis for sale ? 

Indeed, I myself have hastened their extinction, since, 
after an active search, I found one of the caterpillars, emerald 
green in colour with purple-black bars, feeding on wild carrot 
in the heart of the fen, and secured it for the benefit of an ento- 
mologist friend, a proceeding for which doubtless I ought to 
be fined. Its ond was unfortunate, for an ichneumon fly, a 
great enemy of caterpillars, had already laid an egg within 
its body, which, developing in the chrysalis, soon turned it to 
an empty shell ; so my pains were lost. Yet when I secured 
it, no caterpillar could have seemed more healthy. I have 
seen plenty of these butterflies in foreign countries, hut the 
three which I met with that day in Wicken Ben, struck me 
as larger than those that I have studied in other parts of the 
world. Also we found nestling amid the dense growth of 
sedge and rush grasses, a specimen of the Cambridgeshire 
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1 cannot, dwell lonfj;cr on the de,scrij)fcimi of tlusdi'-hf^hlful 
place. Indeed, I must apologise to the re/wler for tln.'^.rurc 
and temporary lapse from the straight path of agricultural 
duty. Too soon we were obliged to return, gliding home- 
wards between the boundless lauds on which iftill stand 
clumps of willows, marking the sites of the thatched hovels 
of the old fen-dwclleis, who lived here oil little knolls in Die 
midst of a world of water. No wonder that they suffered 
from ague and ate opium to make them forget its spasms, or 
perhaps jjp ward them off. Some of the old people, the boat- 
man told me, take it still, although the poppies are no longer 
groivn in their garden plots, and it can only bo bought from 
the chemist under the synonym of ‘ six penn'orth of comfort.’ 
There must be something depressing and melancholy about 
these districts as a dwelling place for men. At any rate I 
was told that suicide is common among the inhabitants of 
the Pens, who certainly are remarkable for their silent, solemn 
air. Strange w'-ords still linger in these parts. Thus I heard 
the fenmen who accompanied us call the ribs of their boat 
‘ futtinga ’ and ‘ noblings.’ 

In the Pens proper, or at Wilburton Manor, on their 
border, we stayed with Mr. A. J. Pell, one of the few resi- 
dents in this district, who farms about 1,000 acres of his own 
land. Of this extent no less than 600 acres are in the Fen, of 
which, although this is not altogether easy, Iwilltry to describe 
the appearance. Let the reader imagine a vast stretch of 
black land, with nothing on it to catch the eye except the 
poplar trees, the numberless straight ditches full of shiimner- 
ing water, and on the horizon, beyond the long, sloping bank 
of Skirtland, the tower and octagon of the glorious fane of 
Ely. Even in the sunshine, when clothed with the varying 
gnSbn of summer crops, it looks a lonely land ; but to under- 
stand its desolation it should be seen in its nakedness 
beneath the pouring rains of winter, or when the gales of 
February are filling up the dykes with fine-blown, peaty dust. 
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Jt IS very strange to gaze at it and to remember that, as the 
coprolite bods beneath seem to liear witness, here was once the 
haunt of countless, gigantic reptiles. Hero, too, rolled the 
sea, a^d here at different epoclis of the immeasurable past, grew 
and decayed at least three separate forests — a forest of fir, 
a forest of yew, and a forest of oak. To this day the plough- 
man or the ditch- drawer finds their trunks beneath the 
peaty soil, and, as I mentioned on a previous page, I my- 
self have seen yew trees that grew, I suppose, hundreds or 
thousands of years ago, set up to serve as posts in the farm- 
yard steading. These were so wonderfully preserved by mud 
and water, that when I cut them with my knife, ^he rosy 
colour of the wood was as fresh as on the day that tree was 
buried. Also, in later ages, here has been the home of fighting- 
men, In Mr. Pell’s house at Wilburton is a case filled with 
scores of bronze spears and axe-heads, swords, and targes. 
Some years since a ploughman found them scattered about 
beneath the surface of a field I saw, on one of our host’s 
fen farms. Probably they were collected from the bodies of 
the slain m some forgotten war, and then lost there in a 
shipwreck. I believe that my friend Sir John Evans has 
written a pamphlet on this find, but unfortunately I have it 
not at hand. 

Considered from a farming point of view, the Feus have 
great advantages, especially in a dry season like that of 1901, 
when, by the simple expedient of opening the sluices, the 
ditches are filled from the canals, and the water in them 
is allowed to soak to the very heart of the spongy land. Also 
this soil IS easy to work, a fact which makes it so suitable to 
the purpose of small-holdings. I was told that through this 
sandy peat iwo horses can drag a double-furrow plough ; 
moreover the quality of moat of it is very fertile, especially 
where it has been properly dressed with several hundred 
tons to the acre of gault or marl, which form the subsoilrof 
the best land, and is worked in the fashion I have already 
described, by means of trenches that afterwards are ploughed 
in. Drawbacks to the Fen are, however, that in wet seasons 
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like tiiafc of ]90‘2, which I believe hQ.s proved disastrous to 
all this district, crops are apt to go down and mildew , that 
local weeds, especially the willow weed, are very prevalent and 
difficult to eradicate, however often the land is hoed and 
that the potatoes, which have become snch a favourite and 
paying crop, go black in the centre and acquire a disagreeable 
taste unless eaten early. Still, they aro all sold nf London, 
where— as I have shown in the case of the Jersey Ehike — so 
long aa it is supplied with a tnher that looks well, the public 
does not in the least care about its quality. 

This was the shift m use upon Mr. Pell’s Doles, Australia, 
and Millgrouud Farms, that he m a part of the Fen which is 
said to have been reclaimed two centuries ago, and, indeed, 
throughout the district • — 1, beans, with or without manure ; 
2, wheat ; 3, oats or barley ; 4, green crop, or ley, sown down 
with No. 3. Sometimes No. 4 is followed by a fallow up to 
June, when the land is seeded with brank, or buckwheat, a 
crop that we saw growing, which sells at about 28s. a quarter, 
to be used as food for game and other birds. Alternately, or 
in addition to the beans, which in 1901 were for the most 
part had, being much afflicted with ‘ collier ’ or black fly, 
are grown mangold, potatoes, and carrots. Also Mr. James 
Luddington, a large landowner, who farms over 2,000 acres 
in the neighbourhood of Littleport, is experimenting with 
the growth of hemp, of which he had planted sixty or 
seventy acres in 1901. He told me that in spite of the 
general opinion to the contrary, he does not consider hemp 
an exhausting crop, as he has grown wheat after it with an 
ordinary dressing of manure, and obtained splendid results. 
Mr. Luddington, who has the reputation of being a very 
successful agriculturist, said that he took a cheerful view 
of things, and that it was his opinion farmers were doing 
well in the Fens. He added that potato growing had helped 
a ^eat deal in his district, and that the labour question was 
not acute. 

Mr. Pell kept a large flock of sheep, Blackface crossed 
with Hampshire Down ; but complaints aa to the price of 
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wool were general, owners being obliged to accept the 
miserable figure of 13s, 3d. a tod of 28 lb. for washed fleeces. 
Also he raised a considerable number of Shorthorn store 
stock, which were dishorned with caustic potash and sold 
for fatting purposes at about two years old, the heifers going 
out as down-calvers. The mares of the Shire stamp were 
bred from i indeed the breeding of Shire horses is one of 
the mainstays of the local farming. I should add that the 
pasture in the Fens is not good, as the land, or most of it, 
refuses to lay down well. I saw upon Mr. Pell’s farm four 
meadows which were laid about tiventy years ago The 
grass on these was coarse and innutritious, whereas that 
which grows upon the artificial banks of the Ouse i?, oddly 
enough, very strong, and will almost fat a beast. 

The wheat on these farms looked very good, and the 
barley, grown after wheat, was also good in this dry year. 
As a rule, however, barley goes down on these lands and is 
a bad sample. A field of sprmg oats was really beautiful : 
their heavy heads hung down like thousands of green tassels. 
The mangold did not look quite so well, being neither forward 
nor too thick. Although it had been horse-hoed, twice hand- 
hoed and chopped out, still the willow weed was showing 
between the ridges. 

Mr. Pell said that of labour- they had sufficient, bnt I 
noticed at the homestead of one of the fen farmers that the 
thatching was being done by old men only. We wont down 
to the Ouse, which here runs through an artificial cut, twenty 
miles long, made from Barith in Huntingdonshire across 
Cambridgeshire to Denver Sluice in Norfolk, I think, by Sir 
Cornelius Vermuyden in the time of Charles I. The space 
between the banks is very wide, and those parts of it 
which are not actually covered by the stream, are known as 
‘ wash-lands,’ which in times of flood can be overflowed by 
the excess water without harming the surrounding country. 
These wash-lands belong to the owners of the properties 
adjacent to them, and, as I have said, furnish very good feed. 
The retaining banks of the cutting are formed of gault. In 
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this district there exists a custom of taking in cattle to feed 
at a fixed charge upon spare grass. Such cattle arc said to 
be ‘joisted.’ 

In the afternoon, in the coinpanjf of Mr, King, Mr Jbeil’s 
bailiff, I visited some of his higher lands. On one field he 
had !i very good crop of maize, and the hoet also 'were excel- 
lent. In these four men were hoeing, not one ef whom, I 
olrserved, was under sixty years of age,* The young stock 
on this farm were kept m the byre during the day in order 
to protect them from the flies, and supplied with tares, but 
at nightfall they were turned out to feed until the following 
morning Here I saw thirty-four acres of flue pasture 
which had been purchased in 1900 for £860, twenty years 
before this same land sold for well over £2,000. Speaking 
generally, the pastures between Wilburton and Ely struck 
me as poor, foul, and coarse. 

I visited also a fruit farm of five acres, owned, I believe, 
by Mr Pell, and in the occupation of Mr Hazell at a 
rent, I understand, of £10 an acre. This garden of standard 
applies and plums, with gooseberries and currants between, cost 
from £20 to £24 per acre to prepare and plant. The trees were 
set twenty feet apart, with three lines of gooseberries and 
currants between them, and seemed to be doing well, being 
on good and suitable soil— old pasture brolcen up, if I re- 
member right. The black currants, however, which sold for 
£26 the ton, mostly for dye-making purposes, suffered here 
as elsewhere from big- bud, or currant-gall-mite, which it 
seems to me threatens to exterminate that fruit in England. 
On this point the late Miss Ormerod, that remarkable and 
patient investigator of insect scourges, says : ‘ When once 
established, it is found to be most difficult, if nqt impossible, 
to be got rid of by any measures except thorough eradication 
of the infested plants.’ 

- In the season of 1901 Mr. Hazell’s gooseberries fetched 
50« the ton, and his plums, of which he had a good crop of 
Victorias, had been bought upon the trees at £i 10s. the ton. 
Ill order to pay well, they ought, he declared, to bring in £7 
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the ton. Among the apples Bclingville Seedling, which is 
shy m some soils, but prolific on kind, good land that is not 
too heavy, looked very well. In some years of plenty plums 
are ve >'*7 unremimerative, thus m 1900 1 was told Mr. hlazell, 
after payment of carriage, was actually 2s. &d. out of pocket 
on a parcel of thirty-six stone of this fruit and three and 
a half ston^ of apples. He hired his pickers by day, cur- 
rants being paid for per stone weight. Mr. Pell said that he 
would always be glad to plant an orchard if a suitable in- 
tending tenant would take it upon lease. 

Mr. William Everitt, chairman of the Wilburton Parish 
Council, was a small-holder who farmed six acres fruit, 
nine of arable, and six of pasture. He kept two cows and 
always reared two heifers, one of which he sold out every year, 
He said that pigs were his stand-by, which he fed with maize 
and the skim-milk. His raspberries and currants he sold at 
3dl. a pound and his plums and gooseberries at £3 10s. a ton, 
the latter costing him 30s. a ton to pluck. The labour he 
said ‘lets it all out,’ that is, the profit. Digging cost him 
£1 an acre, and the picking was done by piecework ; other- 
wise, he remarked, he would have ‘ to hunt the women as a 
terrier hunts rats,’ of course to see that they did their tasks. 
Mr. Everitt worked so hard himself that be may perhaps 
have expected too much from the female sex. At any rate 
in the busy time of the year he was up at 3,45 a.m , and did 
not cease from his labours till 8.30 p.m. Still, like most 
small-holders, he seemed fairly cheerful, as he informed me 
that he made a living, and if he kept his health had no 
doubt but that he ‘would pull along.’ 

It has been my duty to report so many sombre views of 
the future of. agriculture from the lips of land agents and 
auctioneers, that it is pleasant to be able to record that Mr 
Bidwell, the well-known member of that profession at Ely, 
took a much more cheerful view of matters. He asserted that? 
here — that is, in theEens — agriculture was prosperous in 1901, 
and that although the farmers grumbled so much they were 
all doing well. He thought that the labour which had gono 
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away would come back, and that although in this respect 
the effects of the Education Act were being felt, things had 
much improved during the past five or six years He said, 
however, that on the uplands in many cases theiy was 
nothing left for the landlord, and that on poor and heavy 
properties the game rent was the best rent In abort, it was 
of the fat Fen lands and their prospects that Mr, Bidwell 
thought so well. * 

The fall in rents since 1875 he put at 80 to 40 per cent., 
and more on cold, heavy lands, while in fee-simple value 
there was a drop of about 35 per cent. He himself within 
three weeks had sold £30,000 or £40,000 worth of agricultural 
land at prices which would return the purchaser 4 per cent, 
oil the I'ental values ; also in Huntingdonshire he had sold an 
estate by private contract to the sitting tenant at a figure 
which would return him 4 per cent, for his money. These, 
however, were good lands , for the poorest soil there was not 
much market. 

The labour question was a difficulty, but Mr. Bidwell 
thought that in this respect things would work round again. 
The labourer had ' eaten of the tree of good and evil, and 
would learn where ins true advantage lay,’ It was necessary 
to give him a good home with some land and rights of owner- 
ship, to let him plant trees, keep bees, &c. He must have 
an interest in the land. He could quote many instances of 
labourers who had worked their way up to be bailiffs or 
owners Thus one man whom he knew of this class, at the 
age of forty-eight had just bought a farm for £8,000. He 
had dealt m cattle, and done well, growing hemp on the Fen 
lauds. The old-fashioned policy of stamping out small- 
holders was wrong where the land conditions ^were suitable 
to their existence. The men who did best with little farms 
were the men who had sons. Thus one with whom he was 
(Mjquainted held five cottages among himself, three sons, 
and connections They entered into mutual co-operative 
arrangements and were flourishing. Those were the people 
who should be encouraged, not the man ‘ riding about upon 
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a hack in kid gloves.’ Protection as a remedy was, he 
thought, out of the question and impossible, but landowners 
should be able to borrow money through the Government at 
a loWr,rate of interest to enable them to build cottages and 
to make improvements. Of the general prosperity of the 
Pen districts he had no doubt. 

I musttadd, however, that these cheerful opinions were 
not shared by evdlybody in the neighbourhood. Thus a 
large, local landowner whom I had the pleasure of meeting, 
who had about 1,000 acres in hand, said that the labour 
question was getting worse and worse. He had a lot of old 
men, and when they went he supposed that he would have 
to give up farming, for then the crisis must com^ The 
country districts were rearing men for the towns, and even 
if there were a slump there, and some came back, they would 
not be much use upon the land. The great cause of the 
migration was the keeping of the boys too long away from 
fields The more stupid a lad was the longer he must stay 
at school, and the less able he became to learn useful work. 
ITe called this misdirected education. 

The farmers were not prosperous ; indeed, he did not 
know how they kept their heads above water. Still, when 
there was any land to let there were people to take it at the 
prevailing rents of from 15s. to £1 the acre. Most of the 
tenants, however, were without much capital, and of a very 
different class from what they used to be. They toolc the 
farms in the hope of doing well, knowing that if they failed 
most of the loss would fall upon the landlords. He himself 
was afraid to let his land, as it was in high condition, and if 
he did so probably in a few years’ time he would have it 
back upon his hands dirty and impoverished. The man 
who succeeded best was a man with a family on from twenty 
to sixty acres of land : such people did all the work them- 
selves, labouring from daylight to dark ; and he thought 
that the best and most easily tilled land would fall into their 
hands, while much of the bad and heavy soil would tumble 
down to grass and be turned to sporting purposes. For the 
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d’lns gt'ndiMUiiii, ^\Ilo was an aufchoriU n])oii Shin' horses, 
said that ihi'ir hrucdmg was a great help, and that good 
gelding would fotcli from sL'70 to t'BO. He fold me, how- 
ever, that ualui'e rebelled at the abnonuiil size which was 
now thought desirablfi by purchasers, and theLgl'oi o striven 
after by stud-owners. 'Even the foals 'ftf these very large 
aiiiinals would sonietiiues refuse to suck ; indeed, the bigger 
they were tbe more frequently did tliej decline to feed 
The inaree also had become very shy foalers. He told me 
that Mr. Crisp, of Hirton, was the greatest breeder of Shires 
in Cambridgeshire. It was either this informant or Mr. 
Bidwell who, d propos of the scarcity of boys and of their 
neglect of W'ork rvliich they were set to do m company, re- 
peated to me this summary of the question given to him by 
ail old farmer. ‘Owe bor [i.e. boy] is a bor, two hors bam’t 
but half a bor, and three bors ain’t no bor at all ' ’ 

My own view on the labour question, i may state here, 
after making a great many inquiries on the point m different 
parts of the county, is that the position was not acute in 
Cambndgeshire ; it was only becoming acute. Borne young 
men were still staying on the land, though that they should 
do so was sufdciently remarkable. On one farm that 1 
visited the labourers were receiving 12s. or 1 3s, a week. A 
building was in course of erection on this place, and I asked 
the foreman what might be the wage of the ordinary brick- 
layer, He replied, ^1’ 18s. for six days’ labour of ten hours, 
minus time for dinner and half an hour’s allowance to reach 
the work. Now, there is no great mystery in the laying of 
headers and stretchers ; indeed, I should consider the agri- 
cultural labourer who knows his work the better man. Yet 
look at the difference between the earnings of the two men. 

As I proceeded upon my way I found that of ail the 
knotty points connected with agriculture, the future of the 
land and its interests, none perhaps excites so much contro- 
versy as the question of small-holdings. They have their 
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eager advocates and their bitter opponents Some look to 
them as the light that may lead us to national regeneration, 
the dawn ol a new and brighter agricultural day ; while 
others declare that their increase would signify the rum of 
the land and all connected therewith. These are, of course, 
the extremes ; but between their optimist and pessimist poles 
many milder critics can be found. Time alone will deter- 
mine which of th(»n may be right ; but my own opinion, after 
hearing all sides of the question and visiting a great number 
of such holdings, is that they are more likely to be success- 
ful where the demand for them is ancient, and they have, 
to a greater or less degree, already been m existence for a 
number of generations. 

To take some examples. The Bewdley and Evesham dis- 
tricts of Worcestershire, and even Winterslow m Wiltshire 
of all of which I have wi'itten, have always been remarkable 
for the prevalence of this class of occupier or owner, while 
the same may be said of the Dauntsey and Blackmore Vales. 
The Catshill experiment, inaugurated by the Worcestershire 
County Council, is, of course, an exception , hut it will be 
remembered that here there lived a body of men who, having 
lost their occupation, were only too thankful to turn to 
another which gave them prospects of earning an honourable 
and independent livelihood. I do not mean to imply that 
small-holdmgs will not succeed unless under such conditions, 
since my own view, to which the example, amongst others, 
of the Eew Earm m Dorsetshire, gives support, tends the 
other way ; only that success is far more probable where 
they prevail. It will have been observed by all students of 
such matters, that England is a country in which it is very 
difficult to stimulate by artificial means a bona fide demand 
for any change, however desirable this may seem to be. It 
is not enough to point out to those concerned that such and 
such an innovation will prove to their advantage ; that fact 
18 one which it seems best that they should discover for 
themselves. Thus, where there is no demand for small- 
holdings, although I do not say it cannot be created, the 
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fcfisk is (lifTicnU, and its attempt not unfn-qticufly ('ikIh in 
ftulurt', wlun-eas if such a demand already exists it can easily 
he fostered and Kuccos&fnlly culaigcd. 

These arc general principles, which would of commie be 
considerably moditicd if the Government were, as f suggest, 
to inaugurate an Agricultural Post which would greatly 
encourage small-holdings and bring many more of them into 
existence. I think, however, that those prfnciples are to some 
extent supported by what is to be seen in the parish of Down- 
ham, near Ely. This parish, which covers 10,000 acres, most 
of it fen land, has a population of 1,800, the shrinkage 
since the census of 1891 amounting only to sixty or seventy 
souls, it is divided into thirty farms of over 100 acres, 
forty-five farms of betw'eeu fifty and 100 acres, and a hundred 
or more holdings of less than fifty acres, about one- 
eighth of the land being freehold and seven-eighths copy- 
hold. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are lords of the 
manor, m succession to the Prince-Bishop of Ely, and, 
subject to copyhold fines, which amount generally to no 
less than two years’ rent at death and one and a half year’s 
estimated rent on iiurchase, about 60 per cent, of the soil is 
the property of those by whom it is farmed. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the great majority of these people are small 
proprietors who work their own estates ; indeed, throughout 
Cambridgeshire it is very common to find that the landlord, 
great or small, is his own tenant. The origin of these 
small-holders at Downham and elsewhere seems to have 
been that before the drainage of the Fens was taken in hand 
on any large and settled plan, individuals of exceptional 
intelligence and powers of work contrived to reclaim and 
cultivate portions of the waste. ^ 

Then stepped in the Bishop as lord of the manor, and 
by virtue of the system of copyhold — that evil burden under 
wjiioh so much English land still labours— -imposed a heavy 
tax upon the raw material of their industry, the soil that 
they had won from marsh and water. Indeed, were it not 
for those copyhold fines the small-holders of Downham 
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would be m far better case than they are to-day Whenever 
one of them dies, appears the lord of the manor with hia 
demand for two years ’ rent, or in the case of a sale, for one and 
a haK year’s estimated rent, Of course that sum is seldom 
or never forthcoming, since the profits of the industry do 
not admit of the laying by of capital Therefore the new 
owner mhSit borrow, which he does at 5 per cent, from 
any moneylender *who will advance the amount on the 
security that he has to offer. I am told — and I believe the 
statement to be correct — that over !€20,000 has been lent m 
this way upon mortgage in Downham, nearly all of it to the 
small-holders, who must work day and night to live and pay 
the interest. 

On this matter Canon Thornton, the Eectorof Downham, 
under whose guidance we inspected the small-holdings, had 
a great deal to say. He declared that the general indebted- 
ness was, in his opinion, increasing to a point when it would 
become unbearable, unless, indeed, some means could be devised 
whereby it can be put a stop to, or liquidated upon equitable 
terms ; a solution of which at present there is no prospect. 

Canon Thornton is a clergyman whose views certainly 
demand attention, if only on account of what he has done 
and IS doing in his district. The income of the living still 
amounts, I believe, to £1,000 a year, every halfpenny of 
which is spent in the parish, where he employs no fewer 
than four curates to attend to the three churches, one of 
which — an iron building that is also used as a school — he 
erected himself in the fen land. Put briefly those views 
were that the conditions of life among many of his 
parishioners are brutalising in their hardness. So incessantly, 
he said, do both men and women labour to earn their living 
and meet the constant calls for interest on borrowed money, 
that the result upon their characters is similar to that pro- 
duced among the peasants of Eussia and India, who struggle 
on from year to year in the net of the usurer. They grow 
stolid, hard, and capricious. In their toil-deadened life no 
time is left to them for thought upon any higher thing than 
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tln‘ jiuvlaol. of that toil Tims to u-hf^ioii they aro iipi lo 
ht niiht'lVi'cnt, and f.vcn, lio di-clariHl, to lap^i' into nomplnto 
infiiU'liLv u])on a umtk‘ 1 - which they have no time in weigh. 
Many of them had hecoiui' ' matenaiised ' , they iio j/mger 
jnit th(Mr trust in a Supreme Tower Also the wonioii muBt 
work harder than it is right for them to do On the othoi 
hand, although they live so sparely they are, he^aid, a very 
line and healthy race. Further — and tWs is a curious com- 
luentary upon the argument, so generally advanced, that 
subdivision of the land invariably means a curtailment in the 
number of offspring — their families are large, averaging no 
fewer than eight children. Moreover, with rare exceptions, 
these children ‘never go; the sons all remain on the land.' 

Finally, Canon Thornton was careful to explain that it is 
not the system of small-holdmgs to which ho objected, but 
the conditions under which they are carried on m Downham. 
He said that the cottages m the neighbourhood were dis- 
tmcily bad, as many of them were owned by small people 
who could not afford to keep them up. Often they contained 
two rooms and no more, in consequence of winch overcrowd- 
ing there was much immorality. He thought that this lack 
of privacy and of garden ground had something to do with 
the prevailing discontent among labourers The reason 
that the population remained stationary there was that no 
new cottages were built in place of those which decayed, 
He was of opinion that the two great remedies needed in 
Downham were alteration of the crushing system of copy- 
hold and better homes for the people. 

Driving down a 76-foot wide ‘drove’ of black peat, which 
in winter must be difficult to travel, we came to the dwellings 
of some of the Downham small-holders. In aj^earance they 
varied very much, certain of tho houses being smart and now, 
with tidy gardens, wherein I noticed lilies and other flowers, 
jvhile some were tumbledown-looking shanties, sunk at one 
end or the other owing to the shrinkage of the peat founda- 
tion, with out-buildings of rough board or tin. The first 
home we visited was that of a man whose family were 
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gathered in the lean-to of the house making an afternoon 
meal of bread, jam, and tea without milk. As a class, by 
the way, these people live frugally, worse, indeed, than do 
the labourers. They rarely have any other meat than pork, 
their dinner consisting of suet pudding and bread. The 
master of the house, an old man, we found hoeing his patch 
of mangoMs. He spoke freely of his position, saying that 
he owned about thirty acres. He began thirty-one years 
before by buying four and a half acres and a house for £250, 
of which he left £200 upon mortgage. Since then he had 
acquired the rest as opportunity offered, farming some of it 
and letting off the remainder at a rent of about £2 tjie acre. 

A remarkable circumstance seemed to be — indicating as 
it does a land hunger very unusual among English peasants 
— that although this man went on buying, so far as I could 
ascertain, he also went on mortgaging. Indeed, it appesu'ed 
that, after all these years, he was still paying 5 per cent, 
interest on the debt of £200 secured upon his first purchase. 
This state of affairs he declared to be common, for he said . 
‘ All these little farmers have a place they call their own, but 
it IS tied so fast {i.e. mortgaged) that it won’t blow away.’ 
He added that not one out of twenty bad paid off the 
charges on his land. This cottager’s principal crops were 
wheat, carrots, potatoes, and mangolds. 

Another man whom we visited — the son of No. 1 — 
owned no land, but farmed twenty-two acres at 50s. the 
acre ; here, as elsewhere, a much higher rent being demanded 
from the small-holder than is paid by the larger farmer. 
About his homestead and m the little meadow we saw cows, 
pigs, horses, foals, turkeys, ducks, fowls, and two excellent 
carts. The ^tenant himself we found threshing rye gr-ass 
with the help of two sons, the seed being separated from the 
straw by shaking with a fork upon an outspread rick-cloth. 
When asked if he considered his position better than that sf 
a hired labourer, he replied ; ‘ I would sooner be on my own 
head than on a farmer’s,’ by which he meant that he pre- 
ferred his independence. 
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Nc'xt we called upon lua wife in her Hix-reomed cotti'^e 
Khe had seven children, the eldest a pietty and tid 3 '-loekuif 4 
^irl. She said that they hmight meat homeinnes, Iml., as it 
was only procurable occasionally, sailed it clown ; also^ that 
“ w'hen cheap we eat the e«ps, Imt we sit on most,’ mean- 
ing, of course, that her hens sat on them. She added tiuU 
only a few of the ifeii lad.s went away. • 

I omit other instances and come to Mr. Waddelow, 
whom we saw m the village of Downham. He used to hire 
twelve acres, but then held only seven, which, with hia 
house, cost him s61B a year He left school at eight years 
of age, lyid never had anything to depend on except his land, 
out of the produce of ivhich he had brought up a family of 
eleven children, seven of whom were then in London and 
doing well. He .said he had always had as much as he 
wanted to eat and drink, and at the moment was clear of 
debt, but that he had saved nothing. Canon Thornton re- 
marked that he ought to have an old-age pension, at which 
the old man laughed and said that another ten years would 
see him out, and that he could work until then — or so I 
understood liim. 

My conclusion on the small-holders of Downham is 
that were it not for the heavy rents of those who hire, and 
the mortgages which are heaped upon the copyholds of those 
who own, they would do very well. As it is, they manage 
to live, but I agree with Canon Thornton that they do so 
only under conditions which in some cases are almost de- 
grading in their severity. Moreover, although each of them 
worked as hard as two farm servants, not one of those whom 
I saw seemed to he inclined to bewail his fate, or to wish to 
exchange, his lot for that of a hired labourer. . 

Canon Thornton gave me a bill which he had taken from 
the ledger-book of a local grocer who flourished in the year 
f809, together with a statement of the prices charged for 
equal weights of the same articles in 1901. In commenting on 
this curious record, he pointed out that, whereas all wages had 
increased very much during the past fifty years, the cost of 
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the necessaries of life showed a more than corresponding de- 
crease, adding that surely the time had come when something 
ought to be done for the encouragement of British agri- 
culture, and to make the cultivation of home products a 
little more remunerative than it is at present. Here is the 
comparative account : — 


Prices 1809. Prices 1901. 

*J0 „ J 



*£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 lb Tea 

0 

10 

6 

1 lb. Tea 

0 

1 

6 

6 lb Lump Sugar 

0 

6 

6 

6 lb. Lump Sugar 

0 

1 

3 

lb. Yellow Soap 

0 

1 


li Ib. Yellow Soap 

0 

0 


2 lb. Coffee . 

0 

11 

2 

2^. Coffee . 

0 

3 

0 

4 oz Pepper 

0 

0 

7 

4 oz. Peppei 

A 

0 

4 

12 111. Moist Sugar 

0 

9 

6 

12 lb. Moist Sugar 

0 

2 

0 

1 lb. Starch . 

0 

1 

5 

1 lb Starch . 

0 

0 

4 

2 lb. Eioe 

0 

1 

2 

2 lb. Eice 

0 

0 

4 


£2 

2 

2^ 


£0 

9 



Can anything be more suggestive of the remarkable 
advance of general prosperity*and well-being of the labouring 
classes, than the figures quoted above, bearing in mind the 
extraordinary increase in their average earnings since the 
year 1809 ? All of us must rejoice that this is so, although 
with Canon Thornton we may regret that it should have been 
accompanied by almost as great a fall in the fortunes of 
those classes who own and till the soil, whose impoverish- 
ment is, m fact, a matter of some national concern. It must 
be remembered that the cost of gram, flour, milk, clothing, 
and other home-produced necessaries that do not appear in 
this bill have fallen to an almost equal extent. 

Driving from Eoyston to Odsey to visit Mr. Herbert 
Eordham the Down-land of Hertfordshire lay on our left, 
and on our right the valley of the Ehee in Cambridgeshire. 
.Here the land was chalky, as was proved by the white streaks 
in the fallows, and the pastures were bare, whilst among 
the corn crops glowed the picturesque but unremunerative 
poppy. Lying below the woods, cresting the Down-lands on 
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the J-loi'tiord&hire side, was a training ground for racehmses, 
marked with the brown line of a tan track, while from 
Koystoii Hoalh the land slo)>ed gently to the Vale, and 
thence rose to distant wooded ridgi's On onr way we 
])!iHse,d a farm of i,K)0 acres which nine years before had 
sold for £110,000, or aliont JO tlio acre. Tn 1901 we were 
informed that it was not worth so much Mr, Foruliara, J F. 
and county Councillor for Cambridgeshire, whoso family 
have lived in the shire for generations, told mo that hi.s 
impression was that the farmers were just living. On the 
light land they paid very little rent, from Is. Qd. to 12s, 6d!. 
the acre^ Indeed, some of it commanded not more than 
5s., and some nothing at all. The Wimpole estate of 
9,000 acres excepted, there were, he said, few large properties 
in his neighbourhood, with the result that the land was 
in many hands, and that the parishes were not under 
the control of a single man They had plenty of ordinary 
agricultural labour, but there was a dearth of hiTsemen, 
shepherds, and men who would work on Sunday. Boj's 
also were very short, as they went to London, and a good 
many of their hairds were old. He thought that in the 
future it would he difficult to properly hand-hoe the land. 
To meet this trouble he was horse-hoeing his corn with an 
instrument of which the knives were set ’to the spaces 
between the drills. 

The wages were 13s. for ordinary men, or 17s. inclusive 
of extra moneys Horsemen received 14s. and a house, but 
Mr. Fordham expected Chat they would have to be paid 
more, as they were so hard to find. Of cottages he had 
built all he wanted, and owing to the dwindling of the 
population there were plenty in the villages. He seemed to 
think that the cottagers ought to have fixity of tenure, 
notwithstanding the fact that in this case it might be impos- 
sible to house an incoming labourer. As I have already 
treated of this question at length I say no more about it here. 

Mr. Fordham farmed about 700 acres of light land, of 
which amount he had recently acquired 380 acres I under- 
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stood that his father about the year 1876 offered ^16,000 for 
this same 380-acre farm. It was bought for a higher figure 
by somebody else who m the erection of a splendid set of 
buildmgs &c , spent money upon it which brought up the 
total cost to £26,000. Mr. Eordham, I believe, purchased it for 
£6,000 however, at which price he hoped that it would pay 
him 3 per ifent It would be difficult to find a more striking 
instance of the fall* in the value of land in certain parts of 
Gambridge.shire This farm had been m hand too short a 
while to enable him to say anything definite as to profit or 
loss, but the old holding of 310 acres he had worked with 
very considerable success, as the accounts showed that he 
had paid himself a rent and 8 per cent interest on a capital 
of £2,500, The year 1900, howevel-, had been one of his 
worst. 

In considering these good results it must be remembered 
that the place liad some advantages, such as being encircled 
by a high road and having a station on it, from which the 
surplus hay and straw &o. were despatched to London 

On this farm Mr. Fordham kept 180 Hampshire Down 
sheep of which ninety were ewes, two-thirds of the lambs 
being sold and the rest fatted. Here I saw thirty-six acres 
of grass that had been laid down twenty years before, with 
results that were not very satisfactory. Another field on 
the new farm was la.id down in 1873, but could not yet be 
called a meadow. All over this holding were patches of 
boulder clay a.nd gravel, relics, I suppose, of the ice age. 
Drought had played havoc with the seeds and kohlrabi, but 
the wheat on clunch land after sainfoin was good. The soil 
of the new farm, where Mr. Fordham purposed eventually to 
plant a considerable area with larch, was for the most part 
gravel and clay, and sown with wheat and lucerne, of which 
latter crop Mr. Fordham said that if these droughts were 
to continue they must grow more. A curious feature of the* 
place was that the whole 380 acres of it lay in one enor- 
mous field. Here the sheep were feeding on spring vetches, 
and kail was grown as a catch crop after vetches, The 
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niter oats were very forward, but looked as though they 
were ripening prematurely through dioughL Tlie buildingH 
on this fanu were truly Kplendid, and niust have cost not 
very much less than its piosent fee-suuple value. It, was, 
however, sad to look at them and thmli of tlio unfortunate 
owner M'ho invested great .sums thus unprofitahly. 

We also visited a pair of our host’s new cottrge.s, winch 
were m every way excellent, and conBidciing the acemmuo- 
dation, I think, cheap at their cost of £400. He showed us 
a silver cup won by his grandfather in 1810 for cross-bred 
merino sheep, which at that time it was tliought could be 
established m England The attempt, nevertheless, proved a 
failure, though whether this was owing to tlie breed being 
too delicate for om' climate or because of the interior quality 
of merino mutton, 1 am not siuu. 

Mr. Fordham thought that so long as the land was worth 
cultivating it would be possible to keep a certain nmnber of 
people on it, but man was gregarious and probably would 
become more so. There might, however, be a revulsion, with 
the result that the towns would be spread out further into 
the countiy. By this I think he meant that there would 
he more and smaller towns, with stretches of agricultural 
land around them, which, as I understand it, is the funda- 
mental idea of the Garden Cities Association, • Machinery, he 
added, tended to displace man, who was now becoming 
more of a directing influence than an actual labourer, with 
the result that there were not so many inhabitants in the 
country as there used to be. Doubtless there is some truth 
in this argument, but my experience is that many rural- 
bred folk do not wait to be displaced by machinery. On the 
whole Mr. Fordham thought that the labour, question was not 
acute in that part of Cambridge. 

Until I came to Cambridgeshire I believed that Wor- 
'uester and, I think, Lincoln, were the only counties which 
had taken advantage of the Small-HoHings Acts. It ap- 
pears, however, that the county Council in Cambridge in or 
about the year 1894 purchased thirty-one acres of land to be 
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disposed of in accordance with the provisions of these Acts. 
Mr. Arthur Wright, the deputy Clerk to the Council, was so 
good as to furnish me with the details of the experiment. 

The land cost £876, including a fee of &1 Is. to counsel for 
certifying a perfectly simple title. Up to 1901, twelve acres 
had been sold and the rest, I think, let to tenants Two pur- 
chasers ha^ defaulted and one lot was sold three times over, 
but without money loss to the Council. With the exception 
of two men who had proved unsteady, the present holders 
seemed to be doing well. Thus an engine driver who 
began by buying one acre had bought another, and a baker 
who bought two acres, prospered with them out of ®iarket 
produce Mr. Wright pointed out how much more advan- 
tageous it was to holders to buy than to hire. For instance, 
a man who had purchased two acres, including interest and 
tithe paid every year £‘6 12.s. Bd., and thereby was acquiring a 
freehold, while a man who hired one acre paid an annual rent 
of £2 and remained nothing but a tenant. He added that 
he thought the county Council^ was inclined to increase these 
small-holdings. 1 trust sincerely that it may see fit to do so. 

While in Cambridge I collected some information from 
the Bursars of St John’s and King’s Colleges, both of them 
large holders of agricultural property in various English 
counties Mr. E. E. Scott, the Bursar of St. John’s, I was 
so unfortunate as to miss, as he was absent on business, but 
his assistant, Mr Turner, was most kind in helping me. 
The college, he said, held 19,000 acres of land, on which the 
outgoings in 1900, including rates and taxes, amounted to 
£5,192 4s. 2cf , the cost of upkeep being roughly £1,600. 
The rack rents due in the same year amounted to £15,609 
and the arrear,S of rents to £2,045. In 1882 the rack rents 
amounted to £24,772 16s. and the arrears to £2,005 12s. 2d. 
Thus it would seem that in eighteen years the income of the 
college from agricultural sources had sunk by £9,263, that is, ' 
by about three-eighths — a heavy fall indeed. 

King’s College, Mr, C. E. Grant told me, about 85 per 
cent, of whose real holdings are agncultural land, received m 
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1871., when the tenants pnid the tithe el' iihont t'3,000, an 
income of ,U28,O0O, and in 11)00 an iiicdme, of 1 9,000, ux- 
chisive of the tithe of ,€-2,000 paid hy the colle-e, which 
represents a net drop of ahout :>3 per cent in 1871, howevc'r, 
tlie repairs and niipioveniuiits were cost lU” i, I ,n( )0 per annum, 
whereas in 1900 they were costing the much largta- jignre of 
€3,500. Here are some specimen eomiiaiativo rents of farms 
in different parts of England, most of which have been held 
by the college for the last 150 years. 

In Cambridgeshire, an artil’icially drained farm of 230 
acres of good land : 1871, €515 ; 1900, ,€‘250. Ditto in the 
ElyKstrict; 141 acres, ymrt fen, 1871, £‘254; 1900, t'144. 
Norfolk, 51‘2 acres. 1874, €737 plus tithe ; 1900, €28.5 luimis 
€100 tithe. Norfolk, near Beccles 230 acres light land with 
marshes. About 1870, €372; 1900, €172 minus €40 tithe. 
Norfolk, Toft Monks • 250 acres. About 1870, ,£400; 1900, 
€150. Hampshire : 511 acres. About 1870, €7‘20 ; 1900, €400 
minus €118 tithe. Warwickshire, near Birinmgliaiii ; 172 
acies (an out-of-the-way fariu)„ About 1870, €180; 1900, €7G. 
Lincolnshire, near Bngg : 885 acres on cliff. 'I’op rent, 
€1,600 ; 1900, €800, tithe free. South Wiltshire, 440 acres . 
Top rent, €298 ; 1900, €125. Another farm in Wiltshire 
that used to be corn land and is now under grass, 782 acres. 
Best rent, €440 ; 1900, €175 minus €64 tiflie. 

The college, Mr. Grant said, had not much land in hand, 
as it had always found farming a disastrous venture. Often 
there was a great difficulty in letting, Wiltshire being the 
worst county in which to find tenants. Thus near Swindon 
3,000 acres were not bringing in €300 a year. Also fencing on 
the Down lands was a great and continual expense Occa- 
sionally they sold land, but to do so it was necessary to 
obtain the consent of the Board of Agriculture. Mr. Grant 
was afraid of the labour difficulty, and thought that our system 
of rural education had taken a wrong turn. The fact was 
that owners were not able to pay high enough wages to keep 
people on the land. In addition to their real property the 
college was a large tithe owner, and of course had suffered 
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in this respect. As Mr. Grant informed me that on behalf 
of Iving’s College he managed property m no fewer than 
fouiteen counties, it is obvious that not many people can 
have more experience of the agricultural conditions prevail- 
ing in England. 

At King’s College I observed a curious example of the 
robber injuncts of that mischievous bird the sparrow. 
Passing the door of the chapel I watched a pair of swifts 
entering a nest that they had built iii the stonework crown 
at the top of the arch. Two days later I went by the place 
again and noted that a couple of sparrows had taken posses- 
sion of the neat of the swifts, which were no loiiiger to 
be seen, I believe that a reason for the marked decrease 
in the number of those lovely and most useful birds, the 
swifts and swallows, is to be found in the great increase of 
the worthless sparrow tribe, which drives them out of their 
breeding places, and even kills them. One of the signs of 
the prevailing depression of English agriculture is to be 
seen in the break-up of the ol^ sparrow clubs which, in old 
days, accounted for the destruction of hundreds of thousands 
of these pests. 

While at Cambridge I went over the jam factory and 
farms of Messrs. Ohivers & Sons at the village of Histon, 
which is close to the outskirts of the city. The business 
dates almost from the beginning of the last century, when 
Mr. Stephen Chivers, the great-grandfather of the present 
proprietors, purchased some land at Histon, and his son, Mr. 
John Ohivers, began to grow fruit, which was conveyed by 
waggon to London and there sold. His son developed the 
fruit-growing business, and in 1873 begun the manufactm’e 
of jam. Howv the firm, w'hich was turned into a private 
limited company in 1901, owns about 3,000 acres of land in 
this and other parishes, a large proportion of which is under 
fruit. Their output has doubled every five years for a long 
time past, and the proportions that it had reached at the 
time of my visit may he Judged from the fact that according 
to the stationmaster’s certificate, which I saw, the Great 
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Eiisletn Railway cariied for them no Iohk tha.u 14,800 toimof 
goods, 7,55H of -which represented piodnce sent out and 
7,3‘24 material coming in, such as glass, &c. To this com- 
pany alone Messrs, Chi-vers paid £14,000 a year for transport 
expenses 

Over a thousand hands are employed here at an average 
inclusive wage of 16s. or IOa', a wegk for fm* outdoor 
people, and of lG.s to 20s. a week for those who labour in 
the works. The heads of departments and others in respon- 
sible posts receive, however, a great deal more, Mr. J ohii 
Ohivers told me that they had no dilliculty about labour, 
and thrat they claimed to have brought a great many people 
back to the land. They employed 250 local women in the 
factory, while others were engaged to pick frmt, at which 
work they can earn from Is. &d. to 3s. a day. Thus a week 
before my visit a woman had taken 20s., while her husband 
only earned 14s. ; but this of course was during the picking 
seasons. 

I think that the reason of the great and undoubted success 
of the Messrs. Chivers’ factory, while so many started 
on similar lines throughout England have failed, is to be 
found in the fact that it has grown up gradually from small 
beginnings, and that its managers have the advantage of 
many years of accumulated experience. Also the firm, which 
only supplies the trade, has always been careful that the 
quality of its goods should be of the best. The factory 
itself, with its silver-lined boilers, its cooling rooms, its patent 
apparatus for filling the jars, its tramways, its pnnting 
and silver-plating, packing-case making, labelling, baking- 
powder, mincemeat, and ‘ Cambridge lemonade ’ departments, 
&c., was a truly wondrous place. Further it -was fitted with 
every possible convenience, such as electric light throughout, 
and a shed where the goods v/ere loaded direct on to the 
railway. 

After we had inspected the factory, Mr. John Ohivers 
kindly drove us through some of the fruit farms. Passing 
a little barn-like building where the jam was first made in 
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1873, we came to great stretches of orchard cairrying very 
fair crops of fruit even in the had year of 1901, when the 
drought was so sharp in the raiii-lackmg county of Cam- 
bridgeshire that the raspberry canes loolied quite yellow. 
The aspect of the country, which here is Bkirtland, was 
very flat, and the soil for the most part loam on clay and 
sand. Onwthe first field we visited standard apples and green- 
gages grew on grasff, which was fed with sheep. Thirty years 
ago this field was under asparagus, then the fruit trees weie 
planted with goosclierries between, which three years before 
had been stubbed up and the grass sown. The general idea 
seemed to be to plant with a view of turning the land into 
grass orchards, useful for sheep farming and cheap to manage, 
in a period of about thirty years. Thus some fields were set 
with standards and between them bush trees on paradise 
stocks that, as the standards grew, would be out out. 

Also there were great fields of raspberries, strawberries, and 
other fruits. After these strawberries have run their course of 
four or five years, a crop of beans or wheat is generally taken, 
when the land can, if necessary, be planted with strawberries 
again. Indeed, as at Tiptree, the principle is here recognised 
that it is a good thing to alternate small fruit crops with 
those of an ordinary character m order to give the soil rest 
and change. Thus at Iliston, in addition to the wheat and 
beans, roots, lucerne, and oats were grown. Also to ensure 
the fertilisation of the fruit blossoms, there was a bee colony, 
which paid well, as it produced an average of two tons of 
honey a year. One of the advantages of fruit culture, con- 
•vsidered from a general point of view, is, as Mr. Chivers 
pointed out, that whereas an ordinary farm of, say, 150 
acres employs about five men, if the same area of land, or 
most of it, is under fruit, it furnishes work for twenty men. 

Histon, which we passed through on our way to Imping- 
ton, is remarkable for its neat thatched cottages and old- 
world village green, through which runs a brook. Here, too, 
was a wall built of mud and thatch, I think the first of the 
kind I had seen since leaving Wiltshire. At Impington, too, 
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were many good brick cottages, together with some caxntuil 
villas which were let at a rent of about £10 a year to certain 
of the factory superintendents. These places, with their fruit 
orchards and market gardens, look singulfuly charming and 
jirosperous. After this we saw more soft-fruit lauds and 
orchards, mostly of a younger growth. Hero were asjiaiagus 
beds, stock being prepared for grafting, as the Messrs 
Chivers ‘work’ all their own trees, nursefies of young apples, 
acres of raspberries, &c. Also there were uuinhers of Per- 
shore plums doing very well. The reader may remember 
that in 'Worcestershire the growers thought that this plum 
would not flourish out of the immediate neighbourhood 
This, f think, is a mistake, as I have seen it in various other 
counties, although it is true that all soils and climates do 
not suit it equally well. 

Such is a brief summary of what I saw at Histon. Of 
the excellent influence of this great factory upon the neigh- 
bourhood there can be no doubt. Thus at Cottenham, four 
miles away, a village that has paved streets and gas laid on 
to the houses, there are many small proprietors of from three 
to twenty acres, most of whom grow produce that is pur- 
chased by the 'Messrs. Chivers. As we passed the factory 
on our way back to Cambridge, I noticed that the collecting 
sheds were crowded with carts bringing in fruit from these 
and other small-holders, always assured of a ready and profit- 
able market for their produce without carriage to pay or the 
intervention of the middleman. How powerfully such an 
establishment works for the well-being of a district will be 
readily understood by the reader. I only wish there were 
many more of them scattered through the length and breadth 
of England. ^ 

To my great regret I was prevented from staying in the 
Wisbech district of Cambridgeshire, famous for its small- 
— holdings and fruit culture, although I passed through it and 
noted the industrious husbandmen at work on their plots 
of fruit, flowers and potatoes. Mr. A. E. Clarke, E.S.S., of 
Bank, Old Market, 'Wisbech, has, however, kindly furnished 
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me with an interesting report upon the neighbourhood, 
of which I quote the substance. He said that North 
Canibndgoslhre and some parts of South Lincolnshire were 
among the best farmed districts in the country. There the 
old-fashioned ways had given place to more modern methods, 
and the landlords would keep a good tenant who farmed 
well, alloiKing him to do very much what he liked The 
higher class of farfliors, who were better instructed and more 
well-to-do than most, grew mustard, turnip, mangel-wurzel, 
cabbage, and other seeds. The mustard seed, which was 
also imported from Holland for grinding purposes, was a 
great feature early in October at the mustard market at 
Wisbech, the only one m England Such seed crop8'*in good 
years probably gave an average return of from £15 to £20 
the acre. Potatoes were also grown in large quantities on the 
light and skirty lands, (though the fen-grown potatoes were 
not so good), and likewise realised from £15 to £20 the acre. 

Within the last fifteen years fruit and flower culture 
had increased enormously, so that m 1901 from 4,000 to 
5,000 acres in the neighbourlfood of Wisbech were devoted to 
this trade. For the cultivation of strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, plums, apples, pears, onions, cauliflowers, 
asparagus, rhubarb, narcissus, pansies, and other flowers the 
soil was as good as that of Kent, and great quantities of 
all these products were grown and despatched to the large 
centres of population. The value per acre of the fruit and 
flower farms varied from ^26 to £10, which was about the 
amount of capital required according to the class of produce 
grown. In the season of 1901 between sixty and seventy 
tons of strawberries, and from 130 to 140 tons of gooseberries 
had been despatched from Wisbech in a single day. The 
result of this industry was that the land had increased in 
value considerably during the past twenty years, and as much 
as iS200 an acre had been given for choice holdings smtahlg, 
to fruit culture. 

It did not, he said, reqm’re a prophet to foretell what 
would be the consequence of such inflated prices. The 
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Di'ehard ,f>roimfl planted with ajiples, pears, plums, and 
Koosoberries hold its own, as these fruiiK c.ouid be 

dealt with by the ordinary grower without haste or the need 
for any out-of-the-way ability, but the land tliat lind iieen 
set with strawbenies and raspberries was in a diffenuit. 
position. These products w'ere very pi'rishalilc and must be 
picked and maiketed quickly, also, judging by the^slwindling 
prices which they commanded, the supply of them might 
exceed the demand Moreover, so soon as the cost of these 
classes of fruit advanced to a certain figure, foreign ‘ pulp ’ 
was put upon the market in competition with them, ft 
was therefore possible that some of tlie land devoted to their 
culture ^mig hi in the end he once mure used for the growing 
of ordinary farm crops. To be a successful producer of this 
‘ soft fruit,’ a man must be well known to and have a good 
connection among the buyers ; he must have plenty of labour 
at his command, some education, untiring energy, and busi- 
ness-like habits. It would be seen, therefore, that very small 
farmers and labourers w’ho plant little allotments with soft 
fruit, might easily make a mistake and lose money at the 
venture. 

Fruit-growing was introduced into the locality sixteen or 
seventeen years ago by Mr. Bath, who when he observed 
that others began to follow his lead, gradually directed his 
attention to the raising of flowers, probably because be saw 
that ill face of foreign competition it was possible to overdo 
the production of fruits. 8o far, however, the trade in fruit 
and flowers has added greatly to the prosperity of the 
district Orchards with dwellings on them had sprung up 
all round the town, between 100 and 200 houses having been 
built m Wisbech itself during the previous three or four 
years. Also the population had increased considerably. 
Thus Walsoken had risen from 3,271 in 1891 to 3,750 in 
JpOl, an increase of 479 ; and Wisbech from 9,394 in 1891 
to 9,808 in 1901, an increase of 414. Whatever might be 
said of farmers in other parts of Cambridgeshire, those in the 
north of the county, who spent their money freely in labour 
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and manure, and brought to the businesR more than the 
usual intelligence, were, as they deserved to be, prosperous 
men. 

Comiuentmg on the remarks that had appeared from my 
pen as to the pressure of the copyhold tenure on small- 
holders, the Uev Francis C. Marshall, the Rector of Little 
Wilbrabanj,, has fmaiished me with the following example 
of the working of tiie system A few years since he bought 
five acres of land, of which less than half an acre was copy- 
hold. Fie instructed his lawyer to enfranchise this small 
parcel, but the matter was overlooked or forgotten. Still, 
on admission to the said half-acre the lord’s and steward's 
charges amounted to over £6, of which the larger part 
seemed to go to the steward. Also at the end of two years 
he received a request for quit-rent to the amount of three- 
pence per annum. Subsequently the college, which I sup- 
pose was the lord, requested him to enfranchise the land 
He consented, and the cost of so doing exceeded £13, so 
that in all in order to free the half-acre or less from its 
copyhold obligations, he waS obliged to pay away nearly 
£20. The price of the land was £50 per acre, thus its 
enfranchisement cost nearly as much as the fee-simple 
value. This land, I should add, was let for SOs. an acre as 
a garden, therefore the enfranchisement cost about sixteen 
years’ rental. Surely it is scandalous that such extortion 
should be possible. Surely, also, this matter of copyhold 
demands the immediate attention of the State 

The position of Cambridgeshire agi’iculture varies so 
greatly according to the soils and conditions of the different 
districts, that to generalise upon them would be difficult if 
not impossible. I think, therefore, that it is wisest to leave 
the reader to form his own conclusions from the facts that 
T have adduced in the foregoing pages. Broadly, however, 

I may state that where the farms are large and corn is^ 
chiefly grown, there is little or no prosperity, while where 
they are small and assisted by pastures or fruit culture, both 
owners and tenants are doing fairly well. 
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Middlesex and lIuLIand excepted, Huntmgclonshiie, with 
an area of about ‘284,000 acres, is the sniallcst county in 
England. Its length from north to south is thirty inilos and 
its breadth from east to west twenty-three. The northern 
part Oi the county is chiefly fen-land, while the southern, 
which lies in the basin of the Ouse, is higher. The soil, 
especially m the middle of the shire, is Oxford clay, but 
vanes a good deal ; thus in the south-east there is much 
ironsand and gault, and in the north, stone-brash, the north- 
east being for the most part fen. Huntingdonshire, which is 
almost purely agricultural, produces the usual cropis, in- 
cluding a great deal of wheat.'^ There is also much grazing 
land on which many cattle are fatted. On the whole the 
county is not well supplied with water, for which the in- 
habitants in some parts are obliged to rely on ponds. The 
drained fen-land is very productive. 

Between Cambridge and Sandy, in Bedfordshire, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the Old North Eoad, may be 
seen a stretch of land, of which the condition can fitly be 
described as awful. The soil is for the most part a heavy 
clay, and much of it has gone down into an apology for 
pasture, often so thickly studded with wild thorns and, briars, 
that it looks like a game covert which has been recently 
planted. Here was a crop of beans, dwarfeS, yellow, and 
devoured with black fly. Next to it, perhaps, appeared a 

field of corn, thin m gi'owth, light in ear and straw, and, to 

judge from the docks and flowering thistles, innocent of the 
hoe. Beyond that, again, lay a fallow, or what was meant 
to be a fallow, but, having been left untouched since the 
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spring ploughing was now bat a bed of weeds. Then 
another bean patch black with " collier,' and one of the 
worst fields of wheat that 1 saw in' all my travels, followed 
by more stretches of twitch and briar growing lovingly 
together, and by a scattered crop of wireworni-ravaged oats, 
enclosed with straggling, untended fences. It is of this 
district tfftt Mr. W. M. Tod, of E. Hatley, Sandy, Beds, 
wrote to me . ‘ Thtfusands of acres round here are quite or 
very nearly derelict, and the farmhouses, buildings, and 
cottages are slowly rotting down. It is a remarkable sight 
for so thickly populated a country as ours. All this land was 
cultivated and grew good crops up to the eighties. Here 
and there are oase.s that show what the land was — and is.’ 

After Gamlingay and in the neighbourhood of Potton 
the land is evidently better, and, notwithstanding the effects 
of drought upon the sandy soil, the country looked much 
more hopeful, potatoes being a large crop, and the patches 
of market-garden stuff numerous. Indeed, this is a market- 
gardening centre, 120 trucks of produce leaving Potion 
daily during the season for ’London, in addition to fifty 
trucks which pass over the Great Northern line from Sandy 
station, together with much more from sidings and other 
stations. It is also a stronghold of small cultivators who 
grow vegetables upon holdings of land, varying in size from 
one up to twenty acres, or even more. 

Beyond Sandy there is more bad land ; indeed, between 
Tempsford and Potton lies a breadth of country that, con- 
sidered from an agricultural point of view, may be called 
shocking. The rent of some of it in this neighbourhood was 
said to be as low as 2s. fid. per acre. 

At the village of Croxton, m Cambridgeshire, on the 
borders of Huntingdonshire, in connection with which 
county J shall treat of her evidence, our host was Mr. 
Bobert Cochrane, whose daughter. Miss Constance Cochrane— 
is so well and honourably known for her strenuous and 
unselfish advocacy of the cause of the 'improvement of 
rural dwellings. In pursuit of this end Miss Cochrane has 
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written various pamphlets, has appeared as a witness b<dnio 
district Councils and other authorities, and, in person or by 
depiuty, at her own expense, has visited or collected iiifoi - 
Illation from scores of parishes throughout Enghind. This 
is no light task for a lady to uudei-take, and she spoke to 
me with feeling of wfiat she had suffered in its execution 
To be called meddlesome and to be told to miiKii her own 
Inismess seoiiied to be with her a aouifwliat conimon ex- 
perience. In my view, however, it reflects great honour 
upon Miss Cochrane that in pursuit of a work which she 
knows to be good she is willing to endure much hardness 

Few questions are surrounded with greater difficultieB 
than tills of the housing of labourers in rural parishes. As a 
class they are not desirable tenants, and the rent that they 
pay IS very low. To build a pair of good cottages, with three 
bedrooms each, at the present price of labour and materials, 
costs from £300 to £400, according to design and accommoda- 
tion— generally nearei £400 than £300. Supposing that the 
average rent paid is 2s. a week — and m villages it does not 
often amount to more, generally to less indeed— the reader 
can work out for himself what interest, after allowing for 
upkeep and repairs, this income is likely to return on the 
capital invested. It may b© said that the erection of such 
necessary buildings ought not to be looked, upon as an in- 
vestment, but if this aspect of the case is to be disregarded, 
it follows that the builder must be in a position to afford the 
sinking of the necessary capital. 

Now, taking the country through, what proportion of the 
owners of property are so happily placed in these times of 
landed depression ? It may be said agaiu~-and I think with 
justice — that, in view of the urgent need of keeping population 
on the land, and of providing men and women with decent 
homes, this is a national rather than an individual question, 
«,.,and that where the individual is powerless to remedy or abate 
the evil, the nation, in its own interest, should come to his 
assistance, 

Well, to a certain extent it recognises the obligation. 
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That is to say, under the provisions of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 1890, the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners are empowered to advance money for the 
purpose of constructing or improving dwellings for the work- 
ing classes to any company, society, or private person. But 
consider the terms The loan so made is to bear interest at 
■ not less ffcan £3 2s. dd per cent, per annum,’ or at such 
other rate of inter^t ‘ as the Treasury may from time to 
time authorise as being in their opinion sufficient to enable 
such loans to he made without loss to the Exchequer.’ 
Moreover, it is provided amid a mass of other stipulations 
that ‘ the period for the repayment of the sums advanced 
shall not exceed forty years.’ 

It is obvious that these advantages, if they can be so called, 
are not sufficient to induce anybody who cannot afford to do 
so from his own pocket, to lay out money in building cottages. 

Indeed, I believe I am right in saying that, so far as the 
rural districts are concerned, the Act is practically a dead 
letter. Surely the terms ought to be widened, at any rate to 
the extent of lengthening the period of repayment to sixty 
years, making the 3^ per cent, a maximum rate not variable 
at the option of the Commissioners, and enacting that a 
sufficient proportion of the interest received should go to a 
sinking-fund account, which at the expiration of the sixty years 
would extinguish the debt. That something of the sort is 
needed must be obvious to any who have taken the trouble 
to read the writings of Miss Cochrane and other authorities, 
and that it is needed in Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire, and other places that I have seen, I am pre- 
pared to bear witness from the evidence of my own eyes 

On one day of our stay with her father. Miss Cochrane 
conducted us to visit some dwellings at Eltisley, on the 
Cambridgeshire border, a few of which I will briefly describe. 

No. 1, thatched, built of cracked and ancient stud-work.^ 
contained one bed-room, one sitting-room, and one lean-to 
scullery. The bedroom in the roof which was stopped 
with rags to keep out the I'ain, was approached by a steep 
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ladder, tlie woman who led me there crawling upon lu'r 
hauda and knees into the apartment, where she slept witli 
the daughter of a neighbour, who, since Mias Cochrane 
stirred in these matters, passed the nights here. This 
girl’s previous bedroom had been shared with her father, 
a widower, in the next cottage. I should add that she was 
grown up. 

In the sitting-room below slept arT ancient bed-ridden 
woman of ninety-eight and, I think, a daughter-in-law, who 
was staying with her. It is right to say, however, that this 
cottage, which belonged to one of the Cambridge colleges, 
was gp?en to these people rent free until the old woman 
dies, in my judgment it ought not to be inhabited at all. 
This old lady’s husband had died not long before, aged 
ninety-nine. I was told that Mr. Terence Hooley had 
promised to give him £10 if he lived to 100. When he 
deceased a little short of the appointed age, his daughter, 
who showed us the cottage, said to Miss Cochrane : ‘ Lord I 
I did try hard to keep him alive to get that there slSlO.’ 1 
remember that this same good lady grumbled to us upon the 
subject of her aged mother, who lay in the bed and gave her, 
she said, 'a deal of trouble to look after.’ 

The poor are frequently somewhat callous where their 
sick or aged relatives are concerned. Some years ago, in 
the village of Ditchiugham, an old woman, who was said to 
be 102, lived with a niece or a grand-niece One day I 
passed the cottage and found this ancient dame hobbling 
about the garden in a great state of distress. In answer 
to my inquiries she informed me that her niece had put 
out her bit of fire— I suppose the only thing she could enjoy. 
Moved by compassion I interviewed the niece, who did not 
receive my remonstrances in a conciliatory spirit. Indeed, 
she became positively violent in her remarks concerning her 
-antique relative and her ways. I rejoined that the very 
aged had a right to every care and affection. ‘Yery well,' 
she answered, ‘if you are so fond of the nasty old thing, 
take and look after her yourself ! ’ 
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Cottage No. 2, where lived the widower and his daughter, 
was, I considered, not fit for human habitation. 

No. 3 — A row of cottages of small size. Until Miss 
Cochrane induced a neighbouring landowner to grant a 
strip of ground at the back, upon which the necessary out- 
buildings and conveniences now stand, these dwellings were 
confined Between the main road and a large open ditch upon 
the edge of which their back walls were built. Into this 
ditch ran all the sewage and other refuse They were 
known as the ‘ Eltisley death-trap,’ and their back windows 
could not he opened because of the stench. 

No. 4 (which I did not enter). — A small two-roomed 
cottage. Seven children were reared iii the bedroom, and 
at one time four children slept there for a period of three 
months while the parents lay sick in bed. It was impossible 
to wash the floor, as the water ran between the boards into 
the sitting-room below. 

No. 6 (then empty). — Two rooms and no outhouse or 
pantry. I measured the upstairs room. At the floor line 
it was 17 ft, 7 in. by 9 ft., but as the roof .sloped the 
space above was not so large. The window was 24 inches 
by 18 inches. In this room eight children were reared with 
their parents. In the sister cottage adjoining, also two- 
roomed, lived Sbven children and their parents, making for 
the four rooms a total of nineteen, whose water supply was 
a filthy hole in the garden. Now water can be fetched from 
a well some 600 yards away. 

The occupants of one of the cottages in this village, 
most of whose children are now out in the world, informed 
me that when they told the landlord or his agent — I forget 
which — thai Miss Cochrane said they ought to have a third 
room, he replied politely : ‘ That be d d for a tale ! ’ 

No. 6. — Here a grown-up sister, whom 1 saw, and two 
brothers, one of them adult, slept in the same room. The- 
law only takes notice of overcrowding, not of the mixture 
of the sexes, and, I may add, that the law, whatever it is, is 
rarely enforced — at any rate in these parts. 
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Of the delightful dwellings of Eltisley these Kain))U!H 
may suffice, but Aliss Gochriine informed us that at yelling, 
ill Buutmgdonshire, where I saw some of them, they wei'e 
as bad, and at Great and Little Eversdeii, Bunough CTi'eeu, 
and other parishes even worse. That things had improved 
in Bltisley itself, was, I gatheied, although she \va.4 too 
modest to admit it, entirely owing to her eMirtidtis Miss 
Cochrane mentioned one instance of OTercrowdiiig, with 
which she was personally acquainted, ivhere a house 
belonging to a Cambridge college was inhabited two yisirs 
before my visit, by a man, his wife, and nine children, one of 
them a_new'-born baby, all sleeping in a single room. Over 
the bed was a shelf upon which stood uncorked bottles of 
honey ready for market. Probably somebody bought that 
honey 1 Miss Cochrane made representations, and ulti- 
mately new cottages were built. 

In curious contrast with these dreadful habitations were 
the picturesque and charming houses erected, at a cost, it 
is said, of about £600 a pair, by_ Mr, Terence Hooley, a great 
farmer and purchaser of land in this neighbourhood. These, 
to judge from the specimens I saw, were ideal — indeed, it 
would not be too much to call them fancy dwellings, very 
attractive in appearance, with steep tiled roofs, and every 
conceivable outhouse and advantage. Such buildings, 
however, are a luxury for the fortunate tenants of very 
rich men. TSfo ordinary landowner can hope to rival them. 
The generality of those to be found in the neighbourhood 
are of a different type. 

In the district of St. Neots T visited or had interviews 
with a considerable number of landowners, farmers, and 
small-holders, so many, indeed, that it is not eftsy to know 
of which of them to write. I begin with Mr. Tom Stone as 
a representative of the labouring and small-holders section. 
= Mr. Stone, the assistant overseer to the parish of Croxton, 
who vsias gardener to our host, Mr. Cochrane, and a very 
good gardener, too, also managed a public-house, to which 
, was attached some land which he intended to work when he 
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gave up gardening, as he expected to do ere long Here is 
his life history as he told it to me. He was the son of a 
labourer in Wiltshire, one of nine children. He said that 
he never tasted meat until he was grown up. hlis breakfast 
used to consist of skim-inilk and bread, his midday meal of 
cheese and bread, his tea of bread-and-butter. On such 
nourishment he did^not attain his proper growth, and so 
remained somewhat stunted in stature. His father, who 
received miserable wages, was always m debt, and the con- 
stant work and anxiety of their position killed his mother. 
In those days he remarked, although they did not do so, the 
farmers were able to pay more ; indeed, many of them#nade 
fortunes. One of his late employers, for instance, saved 
£60,000 ‘ out of the pinching of our stomachs.’ Then, be said, 
it was the fashion to starve the man and take all his work, but 
now ‘ it has turned right round. They ’ — that is, the labourers 
— ‘ are masters of the situation, and the landlord is the worst 
man of the lot.' When he was eleven years of age Mr. 
Stone began his labour at four^in the morning and received 
in return a wage of Is a week. 

He added that he did not want to be bitter about those 
days, but the memory of them left ‘ a nasty smack in the 
mouth.’ Of the labourers as they are to-day — and this is 
interesting as corning from one of their own class — he could 
tell little that was good. All the best men he declared 
went away, as travelling facilities were easy, and those that 
were single could earn more money in the towns. The re- 
mainder who stayed did less work for a larger wage. He 
gave an instance of a man whom he had hired to dig in his 
garden for one day at a price of 3s, When he returned in 
the evening he found that he had not done a shilling’s 
worth of work ; in short, as he put it, that he had robbed 
him of 2s, of his capital. Hor this state of affairs, however, 
he thought that the farmers were to blame in part, since the 
labourer remembered that when they could pay they (hd not 
pay, and he was now settling the debt. He believed that 
the old stamp of farmer must die out, and that the land must 
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1)(' ^Mn-kcd \\ilh morn skill and sc-iiaici' by Ihnsi' ndio nialf!’ a 
f.tud}' of its tioM.tmont and capacitu's, 

AFr Stoiu' was a f'loat suppurtor of smiiil ficolinlds ur 
tciiiancios, and wont so far as to assoi t that they would hnup 
liaclc prosperity to tlie country disti lets As it was, he 
jiomfud out, the labourinp man has nntliinp to look torw.ud 
to, allotments ])emg practically a tiulipjc, since ‘ no one ciin 
do a fair day’s work for a fanner and another for hmiself ’ 
lie thought, also, that the transfer of land should ho made 
easy and the system of copyhold tenure abolished In sup- 
])ort of this he advanced his own case, which was very 
similar to that of the Eev. F. G Marshall in Cambridgeshire 
and others that 1 have quoted Before he could obt.rin ad- 
mission to a little plot of one and a half acres, which he 
bad purchased out of his savings, he was obliged to pny 
£7 or 4‘B for fine and transfer fees, and, if he wuslicrl to ex- 
tinguish the copyhold, must find £'■26 more He comjilaincd 
also that the salaries connected with local institutions and 
administi atiou eat up one-thu'd of the amounts levied, thus 
before the poor-rate gets to the pauper ‘ it is pretty well 
sifted ’ Mr. Stone advocated no violent or revolutionary 
remedies, only that the land and its workers should have a 
good chauce. He did not even suggest Protection, although 
he held that every possible means should betaken to improve 
the intelligence of the working classes I may add that he 
struck me as a person of singular abilitj'' by aid of which 
he has raised himself to his present level, and the words 
that came out of his month were, in my opinion, words of 
wisdom. 

Mr. G-. F. Rowley, of Priory Hill, St. Neots, owned, I 
thiuk, some 3,000 acres, of which he had in hand 800 to 
1,000. He had farmed for a great many years, both in good 
and bad times, and thoroughly understood the business. 
He stated that the fall in rental value was enormous, in 
some cases as much as 100 per cent. — that is to say, the 
owner received nothing — except the demand notes for the 
tithe. The rents in that district he put at from 5s. to 2Ss, the 
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acre, acconling to the quality oJ' the land, facility of transport, 
and general amenities. The selling values were, however, 
(lisbinctly better than they had been, land at Great Paxton 
fetching £‘20 the acre, and stiff freehold soil 617 the acre. 
Panns also let much better to a tolerable cla.ss of tenant, 
though not one in a dozen of them, however, had ennugli 
capital. Also he said that it was common for the new men 
to stop hilt a shoit while on their holdings the old class of 
tenant would cling to liis farm until he died there financially, 
but when he found things going against him the new-comer 
disappeared. Mr. Rowley added that those landlords who 
were dependent on their land were nearly extinct; ijideed, 
it would scarcely be too much to describe them as ‘ done 
and gone.’ 

The local labour market, in his opinion, was ruled by ihe 
condition of the Peterborough brickworks. Since the fall- 
ing off of the brick trade and the completion of some ra:lwa,y 
alterations, men had been plentiful, but in the back lands 
employers were really pushed for labour, and the villages 
round about had gone down 25 per cent, in population 
Indeed, he asserted that the way in wdiich men were leaving 
the rural parishes was ‘ appalling,' and that no Government 
has ever before had to face such a problem i may add, 
however, that the Government shows no sign of facing this 
problem. Mr. Rowley only believed in small ownerships 
where the laud was very good. Where it is but ordinary or 
heavy, the smail-holder was killed by the labour. To suc- 
ceed he must be helped by the quality of the soil. With 
reference to the general position, he declared that they could 
not farm against the seasons ; they tried to raise green crops 
and animals, but could do neither m such tunes of drought. 
Still, scorching weather was a fertiliser, and they hoped for 
better things. On the whole, he took a black view of the 
future, in which he could see nothing encouraging ‘We ' 
live and die m hope, and that is the end,’ was Mr. Rowley’s 
conclusion. 

Mr. Alfred Main, who lived in an ancient and beautiful 
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Tudor houKi', farmed 500 acnss of olay land a,i, 

%\liu'h hifi failier held bidore lam. Ho n.stnualod thn nnii ol 
Llm general run of l.md iii that lu'igliboiirliood at about l‘ds 
Ihe aero, btii 1 gatliorcd that he paid luoie than tins hua- 
solf. In the uoighbouruig parish of Giavdo}' lie mstaiu'ud 
a fariu of 500 acres, which used to be lot at tT, but then 
hrought III only 5'; the aero. His land will lurt lay down 
well to grass; indeed, he doubted if it would make apasiuro 
in fifty years, and some specimens wliicli he showed us led 
me to believe that this view is accurate. The soil is very 
stiff, so stiff, indeed, that he said he had known sheep to ho 
down .^biid stick to the land. Water also was scai-ce, and 
thoro were no deep wells. He found labour m his district 
rather short, and more cottages were wanted That, how- 
ever, he added, was not the only reason why people went ; 
they migrated in search of excitement and 'more money. 
Young women were in great demand, but single or inarnocl 
they continued to go, and the latter took their rising families 
with them. They were, Mr. Main said, shorter of boys than 
of any other class ; only the old men knew their work, the 
young ones were not so good. The wages were 14s. or 15s. 
for the best men, perhaps with harvest and other extras, 17s. 
inclusive. He did not think that farms let quite so readily 
as they used to do, but there were many occupations of from 
twenty to thirty acres which were taken by labouring men 
who worked them themselves. Farmers, he considered, made 
a living and no more. 

With the exception of a good field of oats grown after a 
dead fallow, Mr. Main’s crops did not look very well owing 
to the drought, and his grass, of which he had eighty acres, 
was a good deal burned. Although he sometimes took two 
white straws in succession, in general he farmed on the 
four-course shift, growing in addition a considciablc broadlh 
' of lucerne He kept a flock of cross-bred ewes, which were 
wintered on the grass lands, but in past years used to have 
Leicesters, that, as he said, produced twice the wool which 
could then be sold at double the present price. The only 
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foots that he grew were mangoltls; also he had l)eans, l)nt 
111 L90 L they were very foul with the fly. 

On Mr. Main’s faun I saw, for the second tune in the 
course of my late travels, some of the S lands which are 
common m Huntingdon, Oxford, Leicester, Northampton, 
and other jionnties, and excite, I believe, much controversy 
among the learned. The peculiarity of these ‘lauds,’ or 
‘stetches,’ as we should call them in Norfolk, is that they 
are shaped like an inverted S — thus co — curving towards 
the end of the furrows, and have so curved for generations - 
I am told since the Saxon or eaily British times. The 
only feasible explanation that I can oiler of this ffurious 
and ancient peculiarity is, that it was caused by the shrink- 
ing of the long teams of oxen from the whip of the 
driver, but whether it is the correct one T have no idea. 
Of course, when once the land had taken this formation 
subsequent cultivators were unwilling to disturb it for 
fear of bringing the dead soil to the top by ploughing 
down to the deep furrows between them — at least so it is 
asserted. 

Mr. J. C, Nelson, writing to me from East London, 
South Africa, gives the following interesting illustration of 
this theory. He says ; ‘ When you state that these S lands arc 
supposed to have been established m the days when long 
teams of oxen were used for ploughing, it would seem that 
they are fairly ancient, &c. In South Africa, where, as you 
know, long teams of oxen are still in use for ploughing, and 
still the best team for the country, and where the land 
ploughed may he, and often is, situated on the open veld, 
with no fences and no headlands whatever, it still rests with 
the driver anfl “ voorlooper,” or leader, as to whether the 
end of the furrow should he straight or curved, because 
immediately the front oxen get out at the end they will, if 
not sharply watched, begin to turn roimd in order to enter 
the return furrow, and if so allowed will pull round the 
hind oxen while still far from the end, thus finishing with a 
very large curve. It is simply had driving here. Do you 
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rtft' Miiy olh(‘r }M'ol)til)le icasoii loi such liiinlr-i, cii (iu\ idiji'ct, 
L) he set'\t‘(l ' 

1 confcN.s that I do not, but as to tho fjrnat antiqint) of 
these cunoiiH ' landb',’ i sliM, 11 !niVf‘ sonicllirfU' to e. Ikmi 
tr«atini> i>f NorthaiupionKhu'e. 

One goiatlemaii who had .stiichcd the snlijoct told nu! tliat 
tliese ‘ curly i'nrrowB ' arc only to be fx)und on stiff days, 
that they were due to the turning of long teamfi of oxen 
and dated, he believed, from the Eoman tunes On this 
subject Mr, Koland E. Prothcro, M A , m an article upon 
' English agriculture in the reign of Queen 'Victoria,' pnh- 
hshedoin the ‘ Journal of the Eoyal Agricultural Bucuity of 
England ’ for 1901, speaking of the rural conditions winch 
still prevailed m the year 1837, says : ‘ In the remot(» parts 
of the country, even on light soils and for summer work, 
heavy ploughs slowly drawn by teams of five horses or six 
oxen, attended by troops of men or boys, still lumbered on 
their laborious way following the sinuous shape of boundary 
fences, or throwing up ridges crooked like an mveited 8, ni 
order to give the teams room to turn at the headlands, 
and laid wide and high by successive plougbmgs towards the 
crown, so as to get rid of the surface water before tlie use of 
under- di'aiiiage was understood.’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Prothero’s explanation of these 
curious lands is much the same as that I have advanced 
above, which is so strangely borne out by Mr. Nolsou’s 
observation in South Africa. 

Mr. Main showed us also a plant of white briony growing 
on a heap of rubbish in a field which, he believed, had caused 
the death of a cow that ate it. T never knew before that 
this herb was poisonous to cattle. He said Aat there M'as 
no tithe in that parish, and no clergyman ; also that not 
many gentlefolk resided in the neighbourhood. Mr. Main 
told us, I regret to say, that he did not look forward with 
any confidence to the future of agriculture or of the land. 

Mr. W. Seymour, of Croxton, a small-holder, held two 
acres of land at a rent of Ifis. an acre. He had no outbuild- 
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lugs and as a coiisequenco, was obliged to store his corn lu 
his house. He said that if those weie piovided he would he 
willing to pay ill an acre, but that dOs. was too high a ivni, 
Pie kept twelve hives of bees that jieldcd him 200 lbs of 
honey, which he had sold in 1900 at sixpence a pound lor run 
honey and eightpence a pound in the comb. The average 
local wage«he put at IBs, a week, with £8 for harvest. Pie 
informed me that la^bonrers were better satisfied than they had 
been five or six years before, when their wage was put back 
to 9s. a week They went to the towns because they liked 
‘ to handle the big money.’ Thus his brother-in-law, who was 
away, earned 30.s- a week, and he mentioned a young man 
who, after four years’ work in a city, had £50 in th^ bank. 
He had rarely known a married woman who wanted to go 
to London ; on the other hand the London married women 
would not settle in the country. The young men were not 
going so fast as they used to do, and several had come back 

He thought that a labourer ought to be paid according to 
his work, but he saw the difficulty of preferential wages. In 
that neighbourhood the old nfen were the best men As re- 
garded small-holdings and ownerships, he believed that many 
people would be glad to become owners, and that those who 
really worked on a small-holding could make it successful. 
It was the people who did not work, or who did not under- 
stand the land, that failed. 

Mr. William Fox, whom I saw labouring upon bis allot- 
ments, farmed twelve acres. He said that when he started 
he had £1 capital, but that he kept on taking the allot- 
ments which were given up by others, adding, ‘ I’ll have a 
living somehow. I’m not afraid, I ain’t a-going to grumble.’ 
Truly an excellent spirit. He did aU his work himself, I 
think with the help of two of his sons who were at home 
Another son was m America, and a fourth in Manchester. 
He told me that a good many young men went away, but 
some came back, though not the best of them. He did not 
know why the young ones would not work as the old people 
used to do. ‘ If it was ail bicycling, they would have a hit 
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"i l"ni! 'I’liiiM* wlm \M ‘It llimi;'lit lliiil tlicii' wiifi 

• lliii'f lii'Kfi iiliiiMil, .ind iii.iiH Ilf tlii'iii lliiil liMiiiil (Mil 
ilii'ii iiii-i iKi Tlirw \Mi‘. liii'iiMi 111 i'vm lliiiif;, In* smuI, tiinl 
Idv.iIM til lilt on wiiImmiI I'ttmt iiol i« iisiiiiM,lj|i> Wlu-n 
.1 iiiiMi (■(Milil (lit \Mllioiit wiiilv III' should lay it down, iiiiil not 
lll■fl■((‘ 'riii'ti* u.i • II livin’' In he nitidc out of tlio iiind hy 
ih’isf who ]i(>isi‘Y( red, hut he did not think that Miorc would 
I >(' itiiK li dein.>.nd foi snitill*holdin^H iihuiA Croxton. He paid 
'^(is .111 Mere ri’Ut- -twice as iinicli, 1 gathorod, as thu fanners 
did which Mr. Fox, not unnaturally, seemed to think uii- 
fiiir i IiM putaUx'B looked very uneven, owing to the drought ; 
hilt hu said, with characteristic uheci'fulnoss, tliat when a 
ruin fdll, the late ones might be as good as the foremost. 

Miss OochroDB told me that Mr. Fox had Inonght up a 
large family m one bedroom I was also inionued of the 
ourioue fact that m this village of Croxlou the people who 
had done best were nearly all dissenters Here, as in Essex, 
1 notioed, by the way, that tbe trees were dymg for lack of 
moisture. 

Mr Manning, an old geutlSman whom I saw nt Tosoland, 
was a small-holder of twenty acres. He told me that his 
rent was about £1 an acre, and that if the land ‘ is not worth 
that it 18 worth nothing.’ He started with no money at all, 
and at the following Michaelmas was, on jiocount of age, 
giving over to his sons the holding whicli he had worked 
for thirty-four years. Mr. Manning mentioned five small- 
holders in the village, hut said that be did not thmk there 
was any further demand for such tenancies, although some 
grasped at them who had not the ' possible ' to carry them 
on. ' He informed me that the farmers were short of hands 
at times, as, owing to the young people going away to the big 
towns and leaving the ‘ poorer lot ’ behind, they oould not 
get enough labour. Also there were no girls about. He 
thought, however, that those who had a desire to go would 
be of no use upon the land. He knew wbat a bit of land 
was, and was very fond of it, but they took more interest in 
the streets. 
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This village of Toselaiid was very badly oft for water 
On or near Mr. Manning’s holding I noticed a well twenty 
feet deep which was fed by the water that filtered to it from 
tlie roadside ditch. 

Mr. Green, whom I saw at Yelling, had no prosperous 
tale to tell. He farmed 100 acres, of which eighteen were 
grass that tie took in 1879. Then the rent was 30,?. the acre ; 
now, he said, it was not half as much. He added that the 
‘ rent don’t matter ; it is the price of corn,’ and that ‘ this 
poor old land about here is dear at a gift.’ It took farmers 
all their time to make a living. Of labour he seemed to have 
a sufliciency, but he told us that several of the hand^ about 
there were old, and that the best of the young men ‘ took to 
the towns.’ hie thought that the season of 1901 w'ould be 
very had, as the beans were poisoned with dy, and they were 
so short of clover and grass that he only secured three loads of 
hay from five acres of laid-down pasture. He kept eleven or 
twelve head of cow stock, and his course was : 1, fallow ; 
2, barley ; 3, beans or clover ; 4, wheat The periodical 
fallow was quite necessary on that land, he declared. Mr. 
Green could see no prospect unless the wheat was going 
to yield well and fetch a better price. Of straw there would 
be little. 

I observed that in this neighbourhood the troublesome 
rosy-flowered, spiky weed, here know’n indifferently as whin, 
liquorice, or rest-harrow (Onmis spinosa), was very common. 

Mr. Bastes, who for many years had been schoolmaster 
at Yelling and had acted also as Miss Cochrane’s agent in 
investigating the rural housing question in various English 
counties, told me that a good many of the young people, 
both boys and girls, had gone away, only the most ignorant 
remaining on the land. Still so far as his knowledge 
went the exodus had not increased of late years. The popu- 
lation of Yelling, which used to be 316, had fallen to 242. 
Formerly thirty pupils attended his night school, but in 1891 
there were only thirteen. At least half of the young people, 
whom he had taught, and the best half, had departed to the 
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LdWiis 'The cliildivii, (,() siiy Uk' l«ast, were iioL In a 
tact which tlid hcliDdl inujHioi^oi'.s wcri' .ipL In iiicuI.idh wliwi 
th('y viailed llic place Those \v'ho rinnniueil xs’crc sullloiciit 
I'or the labour ivipiiroiueiiis , mdeoJ il tlu-u! wciio iiioic 
hands in the distiict, they would be out of work, as used to 
be the ease mIicu they sonietiiues iiad thirtecu oi fourteen 
lucn staudiuy about without enipkiyuieid. 

The young men, Mr Eastes said, did not iiuury inueh, 
as there were no cottages lor them to live in, and in 
Yelling alone, where many of the houses were not lit fui 
habitation, four had been condemned. Ho considered tliat 
the wprking-iuan should be provided with a house and Uut 
with a hovel. Of the local morality he could not speak 
highly. There were many good farmers m the neighbour- 
hood who m average years made a living, raising stock and 
using a groat deal of their own produce It was not un- 
common for landlords who desired to seem'e a suitable leiiaiit, 
to allow him to have the holding rent free for one or two 
years. Ills opinion Mas that ^things agricultural ■wore on the 
mend locally, but the labourer was master of the situation. 
Allowing for everything he did not earn much less than iil a 
week, the cottage accommodation being really the only matter 
of which he had to complain. 

Miss Cochrane conhrmed Mr. Bastes’ t)pinion as to the 
lack of cottages preventing the marriage of many young 
people m the villages. She said that this was her experi- 
ence, and the result was that they went away to towns. 
Also owing to the overcrowding the elder sons were ejected, 
and having nowhere to live must go away. Many of these 
cottages were in the hands of speculative tradesmen, who 
did not make good landlords. The consequences of people 
desiring to marry, and not being able to do so, might be 
imagined. 

Mr. Harvey Cardell, of the Manor Barm, Great Paxton, 
whom I saw, was a Cornish gentleman who had been farm- 
ing for eight years in Huntingdonshire. He said that the 
reason he had left Cornwall was because the rents were so 
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high aud the competition for land there was as bad as in 
Ireland. Laboin was much more plentiful than it had been 
two or three years before, when the Great Northern Kailway 
was doubling its lines, and all available hands were absorbed 
Then bricks were 26s a thousand, but in 1901 they had 
fallen 10s. or more, with the result that in one village which 
he knew near somij brickworks, there were sixty cottages to 
let. Still all the best young people went, the infirm in body 
and mind staying behind. The cottages in his district he 
characterised as ‘simply disgraceful,’ saying that the sani- 
tary laws were not enforced, and the general desire seemed 
to be to employ as inspectors those men who would ck) least. 
Most landlords had no money to build new cottages, and the 
old ones fell down. 

He did not look forward to the future with any confi- 
dence, and complained that tenants had no security of tenure, 
although it seemed to me, in face of what I heard of the cheap 
rates ar which laud could be hired in Huntingdonshire, and 
the general anxiety on the part, owners to find suitable men 
to farm it, that this could scarcely be called a grievance. I 
imagine few good tenants receive notice to quit in that county. 
Mr. Gardcll made one remark winch struck me as wise. He 
said that what you sowed on the land did not much matter ; 
what did matter* was the way you treated it after it had been 
sown. 

Messrs. John and Isaac Hall, market-gardeners, of Eyues- 
bury, St. Neots, whom I had the pleasure of meeting, gave 
me a good deal of valuable information as to the con- 
dition of their industry. They were brothers, aud said that 
they began with a rood of land and thought themselves big 
men when they bad two roods. Then after twenty years 
they were working between 400 and 500 acres, and, I was 
told, doing well. Their own words were, ‘ We are making a 
comfortable living.’ They said there was not much to boast 
of m farming, but those who did the land very well might 
make a little better than a living. The best of the market- 
garden land near St. Neots fetched a rent of from £2 to 123 
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l.h(‘ lUTO, ;i,n(l wan in doiuaiul. i\laii\ pi‘n])lc ,il‘ o wcic st'Ut- 
iiifl 111 the lu'i^^li 1)1)111 luiuil I )[ Sauil> , win 1 1 tJif miil.i i an I rmu 
t'4 til t'() till' acre, and lha iniukid piiidnii ti.idn wa.i im Uic 
iiinri'iisi* d'liny dill wi'll j.aliniiiiiia nil'll in tin ir dihlui'l 
often had an aero niulev eio]) and hronplit the tiiodiue io 
Lhein (thu Messrs llalh. who inarkeLi'd it on then’ ai eount. 
I’lUhley, they said, had i>ruwn to a hi'^, tiade. and so laid 
Binssols sprouts. 'J'lui piodiiction of souif such M'^etalilos 
might 1)0 ineroascd, although tlu\\ did not think ihat there 
was room for any gieat duvelopnieiit of the nidiistiw in that 
locality. They ought to grow 100 ae.res of onions at Eynes- 
buiy, but could not find the lalioiir to en.ihlc them to do .so 
The ordinary agricultural wage was I.-).';, a weidv, but 
men could earn more than that at piecework. A good many 
of them wont away to the towns in order to enjoy ‘ liberty 
and life,’ and, said the Messrs Hall, ‘ they will starve in 
London rather than come back to the land.’ Sandy was 
badly off for good cottages, which commanded from .£4 to 
£.1 a year" rent, the old mud dwellings being about worn out. 
The Messrs. Hall declared that if forty new ones were 
built there, they would all be taken immediately ; but at St. 
Neots and Eyneshury there were a good many old cottages 
standing empty At Buckden, five miles fiom Rt. Neots, the 
landowners would not build cottages because they did not 
pay, and as the land was good it let without tbuui 

In addition to the vegetables already mentioned, they 
grew early potatoes, onions, marrows, &c., with the help of 
London manure, which cost them Is. %d. a ton to buy, and 
2s. lOd a ton to carry. They pointed out, however, that in 
their business the marketing had to be considered as well as 
the growing, and that those who did not wish to lose money 
should know the men whom they employed to sell their stuff 
upon commission. The year of 1901 was, the Messrs. Flail 
said, very bad owing to the drought, so bad indeed that not 
more than 100 tons were going away, where the normal 
amount would be 300 ; indeed, there was not much above, 
say, two-fifths of a crop. 
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While staying with my cousin, Mr. Herbert Jones, at 
Huntingdon I saw various iarmers in that iieighhourhood. 
Amongst them was Mr Cranfield, senior, whose great farms, 
extending, I believe, ovor thousands of acres, were then for 
the most part carried on liy his sons and son-in-hiw. 

Mr. Cranfield, whose active connection with the industry 
had ceased,* and who, therefore, might be presumed to speak 
of it with coiiiiilete impartiality, during the past half-ccntury 
or longer had held farms in no fewer than five counties. 
He took a most gloomy view of the future of agriculture, 
and said that all the prosperous upland farinors of that 
neighbourhood, by which he meant tho,se wlio werg m a 
position to retire, could be counted on his fingers. Of the 
neiv race of farmer he had a poor opinion — of course with 
exceptions. Many of them, he declared, took land without 
sufficient capital, ‘ £10 an acre it ought to be, but it is 
nearer 10s. an acre ; sold all they could get off it, and called 
it farming.’ Mr. Cranfield called it land-skinning, which, he 
said, was an art thoroughly (understood in that and neigh- 
bouring counties. Even at the prevailing prices he hold that 
wheat paid bettor than any other corn crop, but of grass, 
said that it was useless, adding, ‘ If you can tell me how to 
dribble milk {Le. keep cows) at a gallon, I shall be 
much obliged tcT you.’ Ho declared that if the increased 
cost of labour was added to the rent, the two together were 
higher than ever they had been. 

As for the labour, there was everything in the world to 
take it away, although it could still be found by those who 
gave a higher wage than others. But what, queried Mr. 
Cranfield, is the use of paying money that you have not 
earned ? Hi» conclusion seemed to be that sooner or later 
most of the land will go out of cultivation and be used as 
stock-runs. He said that he had told us neither more nor 
less than what he thought, but I am bound to add that, in 
my opinion, if I may set it up against that of a gentleman of 
such vast experience, his views were too pes.simiBtic. 

At Buckden, where the soil is clay 'with a stiff clay subsoil, 
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four milofe from Hmitmpdou, I wont ()\oi tlu' ovont fariuR uf 
Mr. Flonry Graniield, tho son of tlu> ponilt'mun whoso views 
T have just, recorded. Mr Criinfmld, junior, ludd ‘2,220 aci os, 
in tlui working of winch ,h2-t,U00 of cnpititl v\('ro niv(',Rlcd. 
Ho told ins that on an average jiorhnps In' ntinlt' l'i,00f) a 
year, I understood, of piolit. Noiv £1,000 is about 4 juu cent, 
interest on £24,000, winch interest could he earned by 
judicious investment of capital in .safe secimties. Ihuiefuro 
Mr. Grantield received no loturn at all for his skill and 
labour Btill hi' was doing a great deal bettor than many 
farmers, and, as lie rem.uked, the position ofhns landlord was 
worse, than liis own, since the tenant could go out of the 
business, but the landlord could not. I understood that these 
farms were held under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
1873 they seem to have commanded a rent of 70.s. the acre, 
})ut in the bad times, although they were not bound to do so, 
.since the tenant held under lease, the Gommissioncis reduced 
it to 28s 

Mr Henry Cranlield said, that the rural exodus from 
those parts had lessened in severity in the previous five years. 
In that parish the men did not go away much ; they shifted 
into the employ of the local bricklayers. Personally he had 
only lost two men, who went to the railway, and they wore 
back m six months' time. Notwithstandilig all the intro- 
duction of machinery, at an average price of 32s an acre, 
his labour cost him more than it had cost his forbears 
fifty years earlier. He was glad that the labourers should 
bo better off, but he would, he confessed, like to ‘ grade up ’ 
with them. 

In conjunction with the Huntingdonshire farm, there 
was one of 100 acres of grass in Leicestershire,- to which his 
cattle went to finish after they had been worked np in the 
yards. This farm his father bought for £80 the acre, and 
after its purchase was offered £100 the acre. Now it was, 
he said, worth about £40 the acre only, Leicestershire having 
been very hard hit by the depression. Wheat was still his 
best crop ; in a bad year he grew about 1,800 quarters, and 
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in a good one 2,200 He also raised a quantity of clover 
seed ; in 1900 ^1,000 worth, and in 1899 €1,500 worth. 

Upon compulsory education Mr Cranfield held strong 
views, believing that on the whole it was doing a great deal 
of damage to England, and that it was a form of coercion 
worse than anything that Ireland had ever experienced. In 
education itself he ]jad every faith, but he thought that the 
responsibility of applying it should rest upon the shoulders 
of parents. The labouring and artisan classes had been given 
the franchise and were politically equal to anyone in the 
land Why, then, should they be dictated to as to the amount 
of education which they must or must not give t«i their 
children ? It was a matter of which they and they alone had 
the right to judge. 

The argument is ingenious and plausible, but I imagine, 
scarcely likely to find acceptance now-a-days. I think also 
that I see two answers. First, that by the exercise of their 
franchise these classes have in the main declared in favour of 
a system of compulsory educiition ; and secondly, that it is 
not a principle of law that individuals should allow their 
private whim or opinion to interfere with the welfare of the 
nation. Until recently this was recognised even in such a 
matter as compulsory vaccination, although it is true that 
if vaccination isMo more to be enforced because it excites 
prejudice, it would seem logical that universal education 
should not be enforced for a similar reason. Doubtless there 
arc as many conscientious objectors to compulsory learning 
as to calf lymph. 

Of cottages Mr. Cranfield said that in his neighbourhood 
there were plenty ; indeed, owing to the shrinkage of the 
rural popularioii in some places, more than there existed 
inhabitants to fill them. He added that he oould show us 
land in Huntingdonshire nearly as derelict as that in some 
parts of Essex. Mr Henry Cranfield declared that m farming, 
as in other businesses, the man who made money was he 
who adapted his education and knowledge to the needs of the 
moment , that every man should understaud the profession 
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lu’ WiiK to follow bofui'G h<* Wiis liW('m\ , and that no inaii 
could ho a inastor of ollior inon uidosK h<' had loariiod Ins 
bjisineas ‘ top and hottoiii ’ in }oiith, I Lo Ininsclf had boeai 
forciuan over 1 ,100 acivK before bo cinue of age. 'I’lu'n' Rooms 
to bo a good deal of truth in tlioRe sayings, a I though they 
may admit of ipuihilcatum. Coitiiinly it apjn'ar.s to nu* that 
young men, especially those of theupiior cla-ssi^s, do not turn 
their attention to the busmc.ss of hie suliiciently ruou At 
two or throe and twenty it is not uiioomnion to find them 
with minds (\uitc undotcrnmiod as to their ciuoers. Very 
possibly this IS, to a great extent, duo to oiir long-draw u-out 
systnm of college tiaiiimg and its e.xainple, which in many 
instances, at any rate, only advantages those who are liorn to 
be rich, or to enter the Church, the Idar, and politics. 

Mo.st of Mr. Cranflcld’s land wa.s what is called Woodland 
clay, which is, I suppose, although I am not guite clear upon 
the point, clay that was once covered with forest. Of this 
soil he said that there wa.s no halfway house with it ; you 
must either farm it properly,. or leave it alone Its great 
drawback is its tendency to crack, sometimes down to a 
depth of three feet. The.se cracks sever the roots of the 
crops and grasses and kill them, letting in both frost and 
drought. This was one of the reasons wdiy here it was so 
difficult to lay down pastures ; but Mr. Cnlnfield supposed 
that the good old meadows had got such a hold m the 
course of years that they were able to overcome the damage. 

On this land it was necessary to bo very early with the 
ploughings &c. so as to catch it when it was fit to work. 
Mr. Cranfield’s swedes were Btrawsonised to kill the fly, one 
gallon of paraffin being used per acre. Both the swedes 
and the kobl-rabi received 4 cwt. of superplTOsphates per 
acre, w'hile to the mangold of the Grolden Tankard variety 
■were given twelve or fourteen tons of farmyard manure. A 
portion of one huge field of 260 acres was devoted lo the 
cultivation of Alsike clover-seed. The wheat here, which 
was of thd Square-head variety, was light, and the beans 
were lousy owing to the severe drought. The oats were 
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Garton’s Abundance, I observed that the field-gates were 
made very wide to admit of the passage of the steam culti- 
vators winch Mr. Cranfiekl used The general aspect of this 
part of the county struck me as flat and rather drear, its 
wide expanse being broken only by the hedgerow pollards, 
which here were called ‘ doddles.’ 

In driviTig m the neighbourhood of the village of 
Grafham, we saw a good deal of land that had been laid 
down to grass. It was very poor, and fetched, Mr Oranfield 
said, 5s. to IQs. an acre rent. Also we passed a gravel farm 
belonging to the Duke of Manchester, which was much burnt 
up. I do not remember that Mr. Granfield Impt any gows, 
at least I saw none, but of sheep he had no fewer than 2,000 
m summer He was no believer m small-holdings, which 
he said, only succeed m the fen-lands To ask people to take 
up such tenancies was, in hia opinion, to ask them to go into 
slavery. Thus there was a smart man in that neighbourhood 
who had six acres He just lived, but there was no one in 
creation who worked so hard. Lord Wantage had taken a 
farm from a tenant and cut it up into two-acre plots. Now 
the fanner was to have them back for two years for nothmg. 
Cultivation of the land was the most depressed industry m 
England, and it was foolish to want to keep small people at 
so bad a business • 

I can only say that these opinions, which are shared by 
many large farmers and others, do not seem to be borne out 
by the bulk of the evidence I have collected on the matter 
which may be read in these pages. If the lot of the small- 
holder is ‘ slavery,’ at least it is a form of bondage into 
which he is very ready to enter, bard as he knows that the 
work will be. .As Mr. Manning, of Toseland, bad said to 
me a day or two before, even if from land that is not very 
kindly or suitable to his purpose, the little man does not on 
an average earn much more than an agricultural labourer 
‘he’d sooner be on his own.’ 

How rich in history is our English countryside ! Next 
to the Priory where we were staying in the quaint little 

von. II. G 
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toM'ii of T-Imitiugclon, stood the house in which 01i\er 
Cromwcill was born ; and the brewery v\' hereof our host, Mr. 
Herbert Jones, is one of the proprietors, was managod, and J 
think, owned, by Eobert Gromwoll, the father of the Protector 
Not far off in Northamptonshire are the rums of Fothermg- 
gay Castle, where Mary Stuart met her fate, and in the 
Church of All Samts her body rested a while wKsn James I 
moved it from Peterborough to Wcstmfnster Abbey. Here, 
too, lay Catherine of Arragon on her road to burial at 
Peterborough Cathedral, while at Kimbolton Castle, eleven 
miles distant, she passed the last years of her life. 

Kimbolton we were kindly received by Mr. Bryan 
Davies Cooke, who manages the property of the Duke of 
Manchester, some 16,000 acres of laud. Pie said that the 
position was better than it had been, and the rents, including 
those of the feu-lands, were well paid. The uplands fetched 
from iOs to 14s. only, but in Huntingdon they were not 
burdened with much tithe Since the good time the rentals 
on this property had fallen about 30 per cent. Mr. Coolie 
thought that the season of 1901 was about the worst on 
record owing to the drought ; oven the shocking year of 1893 
was not so bad. Tenants were not plentiful, and unless it 
was in very good order, it was difficult to let a farm of 400 
acres, which was the average size of those^ou the estate. 

Small farms of 200 acres let more readily. Including 
the park-farm, and home land, they had 3,000 acres in hand, 
among winch were three holdings they had taken over of 
late years. Witli labour Mr. Cooke said he had no trouble 
at all ; in fact they had never been better off than in 1901 . 
Very often the tenants did not keep the men employed all 
the year round , those w'ho did so had pleutymf hands. In 
that neighbourhood the tendency was for the people to come 
back to the land, and the young men did not go away so fast 
as they used to do. 

Their soil was clay with a blue clay and gault subsoil, but 
they had to depend upon surface water, which was difficult 
to come by. They reared and bought calves, selhng out 
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Uio heifers as down calvers and the Imllocks to fat at two or 
three years old. Their ewe flocks wore Lincolns and flamp- 
ahires, and their usual shift was wheat, beaus, wheat a'^aiu, 
barley or oats, with seeds to follow, the white strawcrops lieing 
dressed with superphosphates and crushed bones. Mr Cooko 
thought that the landlords, whose pockets must bear the 
pinch of the* times, had suffered more than the tenants, who 
wei'e apt, however, to expect too much out of their farms. 

At Kiinbolton I visited the Board school, where we 
saw the scholars at their lessons. Mr. Samuel Denton, the 
schoolmaster, said that his average attendance was seventy- 
three children and forty infants, the population of the pjace, 
which had fallen .somewhat, being 918. Of those who had 
passed through his hands only about ‘20 per cent, of the boys 
remained upon the land, and the girls also went away. Still, 
his theory was that they would come back to the country, of 
which their common sense would shmv them the advan- 
tages, as it was more healthy and less expensive than the 
town. Taking the average he c^uld not complain of the in- 
telligence of the children. He said, however, that the lad 
who went out to do odd jobs on the land was not worth his 
salt when ho returned to the school. He became maohine- 
like and did not progress. His intelligence was blunted 
and he ceased to Tise his brain. He found that the lads 
about the land were stupid • they had to work hard and 
took no thought of the beauties of nature, whereas those 
who went to cycle factories were sharpened up and improved. 

In this school a good deal of attention was given to 
agricultural teaching, through object lessons, experiment.s in 
elementary science, instruction on the germination of seeds, 
and in basket making &c. Mr. Denton said that the cottages 
in the neighbourhood were poor and scarce, as the old ones 
were not kept in repair and tumbled down. He told me also 
that there was a boot factory in the village which had been 
constructed to employ 120 hands, but I gathered that it had 
not been altogether successful. 

After going over the church, a line building which con- 
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tarns some interesting monmnents to various mauiberR of 
the Montagu family, we drove on to visit Mr. Pairy, of the 
Priory Parm. Mr. Fairy held 440 acres, of which half were 
old grass, a good deal more than the usual proportion. His 
soil was woodland clay with a chalky marl subsoil, and lie 
said that it required a sprinkle of manure every year. He 
told me that the difference between woodland ahd ordinary 
clay was that the former is lighter and contains more vege- 
table matter ; also it does not set like the common clay Hi; 
farmed on a four-course shift-- -fallow, barley, clover or beans, 
wheat — and sometimes took two white crops in succession. 
Sam^in he found went off on his land, and he intended to 
grow lucerne in its place On this soil he said that hush 
drains were ineffectual and that pipes were always used. Of 
labourers he had enough, all of them young fellows, but said 
that he ‘ would back the old men to do their work better than 
the young ones.’ Mr. Pairy believed that nme farmers out 
of ten lost money in 1900, and that 1901 would be almost as 
bad a season as 1893. He ^ad twenty-live head of cattle, 
for which he really did not know bow to find grass, and at 
the neighbouring markets half-fatted bullocks were being 
sold for what they would fetch, owing to the scarcity of 
feed. 

Leaving Mr. Fairy, Mr. Cooke drove us to see the steam- 
cultivator breaking up a great field that had been down to 
grass for fourteen years. This land was so hard that no 
horse-plough could touch it, and even now, going over it 
for the second time, the resistless steam-hauled cultivator 
laboured like a ship in a heavy sea, dragging up lumps of 
dry clay as large as a man’s body. The pasturage which 
was being broken up was said to have been bad, and examin- 
ing the clods I could see that the grass roots had not entered 
into them to any depth. The cost of this steam cultivation, 
the laud being twice gone over, was said to be 10s. an acre 
and coal. 

On this part of the estate the wheat, barley, and oats 
were well done and looked as promising as any crops I had 
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seen m England that season, the fona alone excepted, but 
the roots were thin and tho spring beans a lost crop. One 
of Mr, Cooke’s bailiffs, I think his name was Mr White, 
said also that there had been practically no hay. 

The aspect of these Huntingdonshire uplands has much 
in common with that of the Eastern Counties, but tho 
pastures are fringed^ with elms growing m fences left thick 
and tall to shelter stock. For the most part, however, tho 
licdgcs bordering arable fields seemed to be kept in fair 
order. Although the view is often extensive, m character 
intermediate between those which are common to Norfolk 
and Wiltshire, it could not be called interesting, at anjf rate 
in the season of 1901 . Whether journeying by road or rail 
the traveller beheld a singularly unvaried scene : wide 
stretches of mellowing corn flanked with coverts, fences in 
the far distance dotted with elms, and a flat sameness of 
surface which was wearying to the eye. In all this neigh- 
bourhood hundreds of acres of land had gone down to grass, 
but for the most part the pasture thus formed seemed nearly 
worthless and gave a somewhat barren aspect to the country- 
side. Still, although I saw no really rich lands, these 
districts of Huntingdonshire are undoubtedly fertile, and in 
the years of drought haid not suffered to the same extent as 
many lighter soil3. Thus one field was pointed out to me 
which was said in a recent year to have grown no less than 
fifty-six bushels, or seven quarters of wheat to the acre — an 
enormous crop. 

At Bluntisham, near St. Ives, in the valley of the Ouse, I 
visited Mr. Tebbutt, J.P., who managed a Bank and his large 
farm with equal success, as indeed he might be expected to 
do after an esperionce extending over a period of fifty years. 
Here at Bluntisham were many fruit gardens, and, as a 
consequence, a large number of small-holdings. Mr. Tebbutt 
was the pioneer of the industry in this district, and some of 
Ins orchards, planted thirty years ago, are very fine, especially 
one that contains a splendid grove of Bigarreau cherries, 
of which the fruit was remarkable for its size and flavour. 
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Tins orchard, which had gooseberries beneath the trees, 
cost £30 an acre to set, and was, I think, lei at £5 the acre. 
Also there were apple trees, hut these did not seem to do 
so well as the cherries. In 1901 I noticed that their produce 
was very small m size Up to the present the fruit ni this 
district has been remunerative, but Mr. Tebbutt said he 
saw signs that its culture was bein^ overdone, although 
doubtless it is still a great mainstay to the small-holder 

The soil varies, Oxford clay to an unknown dcjith being 
the subsoil. Whore the clay had been scooped out by 
water and no alluvial deposited it is poorest. Where alluvial 
has boen deposited on the banks of the Ouse it is richest. 
Where gravel has been deposited in the place of the alluvial 
it is ‘ sharp ’ and liable to burn. Fruit is only grown on 
the best of these lands, but their extent is limited. Thus, 
out of a total of 3,000 acres in Bluntisham only some 10 
per cent, wore under fruit. The prevailing rents for fen and 
skirt lands were about 30s. an acre— they used to be 50s. — for 
agricultural uplands from 10 .}. to 25s. the acre, according to 
position and quality ; and for good grass land about 45s. an 
acre. 

Speaking generally, farm rentals had come down 40 per 
cent., and selling values in proportion. Mr. Tebbutt was, 
however, still a believer in the future of lalid, if bought with 
discretion at present prices, for he stated that whenever 
ho had money he purchased land as an investment Still 
he thought that the outlook was bad for landlords, but that 
although a great many farmers had gone under, and they 
were not prosperous, on the whole this class were struggling 
along, and had not given way to despair. In the last resort 
the refuge of the owner must be to let the limd go down to 
grass. In his opinion nine-tenths of it could be treated thus 
with more or less success, and would make as good a rent 
as pa.sture as it did under the plough, with corn selling 
at 26, the quarter As an Englishman he would lament 
this for the sake of the country districts, which will then be 
dopopulatod, but speaking personally as a farmer he was 
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indifferent To ccafic growing wheat, he added, is bad ; but 
to cease growing countrymen is worse. In the past labour 
had beim a very great diMicuUy in Blnniisham a2:d lis 
neighbourhood, but since the Peterborough brickworks had 
ceased to be so prosperous, more was available. Still the 
population declined, and the number of children in the 
schools was* Mr. Tebbutt said, only half what it had been 

Here I quote his woids . ‘What I feel to be the most 
seriona thing is the fact that there is no young skilled 
labour.’ He thought that the only waym which the exodus 
could be met was by a radical alteration in our education 
laws, and like other gentlemen m this county with wlmm I 
spoke, among whom I have already quoted Mr. Henry 
Cranfield, objected altogether to the system of compulsory 
learning. What he advocated was the adoption of the plan 
enforced in Switzerland and Australia, under which boys 
devote their winters to hook work and thoir summers to the 
land. He pointed out that, m his experience, unless a boy 
begins to labour in the fields at about the age of ten, he will 
never labour there, since between ten and twelve ho acquires 
a bias which is unchangeable, and will last him all bis hie. 
Mr. Tebbutt himself began on the farm at nine years of age, 
and by fourteen had a good insight into agriculture. His 
foreman also, Mu- Warren, whom he described as one of 
the most skilful in tlie county, began at nine. He added 
emphatically that unless a child begins to learn farm duties 
while he is still so small that ‘he has to climb into the 
manger to put a collar on a horse, he won’t stick to the 
land.' 

Mr. Tebbutt seemed to be of opinion that there would be 
no great diffinulty in convincing the community of the ad- 
vantage of such a change in onr educational programme. 
The belief, however, is one which I do not share Leaving 
the merits of the question nndiscussed, it must bo remem- 
bered that these matters of education are in the main settled 
by thd will of the cities. Although they may talk of it as 
desirable m the abstract, do the cities really wish that the 
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said ■. ‘ yelling straw and hay off the land is like soiling coal 
out of it. In both cases it exhausts the capital value ol the 
property.’ It would be well in these days of the new agri- 
culture if more farmers took this fact to heart He also 
gave me a local version, which he said was ancient, of a woll- 
known agricultural jest. Here it is ; 

r 

Quoth his landlord to Thomas, ‘ your r^-nt I must raise, 

I’m BO plagnily pmohed for the pelf.' 

Quoth Tom to his landlord, ‘ Youi honour's main good, 

For I never can raise it myself 1 ' 

Another large farmer of fen and other land in Hnntmg- 
donslyre, who preferred to remain anonymou,s, said that 
at one time he held 2,000 acres, but was glad to say that 
he had reduced his area. The best fen-lands in that part 
of England lay, he declared, between March and Wisbech, a 
district where the farming was wonderfully good. He was 
of opinion that the fen-land paid to work. He began with 
200 acres, and between 1868 and 1878 had ten good years, 
but he had made plenty of ^money since that time. He 
knew several men who had done well ; thus one bought a 
farm for £\ 2,000 made out of potatoes, another was worth 
£’10,000, and so on. But to be successful a man must have 
good land at £1 an acre rent, plenty of money, and a sound 
headpiece. On the poor, strong lands he thought that farm- 
ing would come to an end, prices were so low and the labour 
was so costly and troublesome. Still fen-lands took more 
labour than the high-lands When he had ploughed there 
he had not done, he must roll, and hannw, and roll 
again. The willow weed, for the most part, grew upon 
badly drained land. The all-round rent was 33s. an acre, 
putting the arable at 26s., with 2s. 6c?. internal drainage rate, 
and the grass at £2. That of 1901 was the summer which 
suited the fens. They w, anted a dry cold May, for if the May 
was wet weeds grow like cucumbers, and the barley went 
down afterwards. Of wheat they could harvest five quarters 
or more per acre, and of barley six or seven quarters. 

His potatoes, of which ho had thirty or forty acres, were 
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Up-to-Dates. They were a speculative crop, but many who 
had grown them in the Fens had made fortunes. Mangold 
and kohl-rabi did well ; that season his were the best he had 
seen for years. During the winter he had sold 600 fat sheep 
which up to March fetched good money, but after that were 
low He believed that the fen farmers, whose hope was sun- 
shine, were as prosperous and did as well as ever, as there 
was plenty of stuff such as hay and straw which they were 
allowed to sell now that could not be sold in the old days 
The manurial value that was thus lost to the land they re- 
placed by artificials. Wet seasons, however, were their ruin : 
it was rain that broke them. A report from my infQi’mant, 
were it obtainable, upon the condition of this district after 
the wet summer and — in the Fens at any rate — difficult and 
disastrous harvest of 1902, would, I imagine, give much 
point to this remark. 

He had one son who held a strong upland farm which he 
worked on the four-course system at a rent of 10s. the acre ; 
he was doing fairly well ; bu^ another son on a sharp-land 
farm had done badly for the last year or so. Upland farming 
did not enable a man to make money. If he really wanted 
to lose money, however, he should go into a grazing farm. 
He had given up one that he held at a rent of about 18s. an 
acre, good land and nearly all grass, because it did not pay 
The dry seasons killed him, and when the flies were about in 
that country, the cattle would not do. He held that com, 
sheep, and horses, if you were lucky with them, paid better 
than anything else ; indeed for his part he would sooner grow 
wheat at £1 a quarter — it paid at 30s. — than beef at 6s. a 
stone. 

He had never been short of labour in his life. Some 
farmers would not pay their men enough, and some ‘ messed 
them about ’ Still nearly all the young men went away, 
leaving the old ones behind. Their w'agcs were 15.s., 14s, and 
a few at 13s. ; foremen £1, horsemen 16s., with a house, a 
rood of potato ground, and a ton of coal. On his fen farm he 
had two good cottages, and three that were tumble-down in 
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which ho could noi persuade uion to live. Cothat^of, in his 
opinion were the crux of the labour question. With good 
houses, good water, and pigsties, plenty of men could still bo 
hired. The question for the future was, Could farmers afford 
the wages which were demanded, as the land really was un- 
able to pay more ? 

This gentleman quoted the following instafice of the 
difference in return between a wet and a dry year in the 
Fens. In a wet season a ten-acre field of barley fell down 
and went rotten, all that was harvested from it being thirty- 
eight coombs of damaged grain, With this gram nineteen 
and a half acres were sown in the following dry year, winch 
yielded 156 quarters of barley that fetched 32s, a quarter. 
His sons had some of the same seed, which was of the Gold- 
thorpe strain, and from it both of them raised good crops, 
showing that its quality and productiveness had not been 
impaired by the damp. 

Mr. Arthm’ George Dilley, of the firm of Dilley, Son & 
Bead, auctioneers and land agents, Huntingdon, said he did 
not think that the agricultural position was satisfactory. 
Huntingdonshire was a wheat-growing county, and the 
question was largely one of the price of wheat. Fen and 
high land, however, were very different things and could not 
he spoken of together. The fen farmers were generally pro- 
sperous, and in some cases had bought their land. In 
addition to com they grew potatoes, carrots, and mangolds, 
and for the most part did well with them. Still potatoes 
were speculative ; one season they might be scarcely worth 
carting, and another bring in a great deal of money. 

In the Fens there was competition lor farms at rentals 
varying from 25s. to 35s., and in Whittlesea Mere from £2 
to £ 3 . These lands were easy to work, as on them three 
horses could drag a double plough. The drainage rates 
came to 6.“;. or 7s. the acre, and were mostly paid by the 
tenant. During the last twenty years the letting customs 
had vatied, agreements being now a matter of negotiation; 
but a man was not allowed to take more than two white 
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straw crops runmiig. On the uplands, there was more 
iJiquiry for farms at ‘ tmies-prices ’ tlian there had ht'eii 
ten or twelve years before, and at the reduced rates 
some tenants were doing fairly well. The average man 
paid his way and found a little horse-breeding helpful. 
Capital in many cases was short ; it should be £10 an acre, 
but he dief not always dare to ask a tenant what he had, 
as the thing was to let the land. Mr. Dilley knew of no 
farms that were lying actually dormant. He furnished me 
with some specimen comparative rentals of average Hun- 
tingdonshire estates. They are as follows • 

No. 1 . . 1875 to 1879 . . From 28s. to lOs. per acre. 



. 1901 .... 

,, 11 „ 23s. „ 

No. 2 . 

. 1875 to 1879 . . 

,, 25s. ,, 30s ,, 

n 

. 1901 

„ Ms. „ 15s. 6d. ,, 

No. 3 . 

. 1875 to 1879 . . 

„ 11. „ 28s. 6d. „ 

}> 

. 1901 

„ 10s „ 12s. „ 


It will he observed that the drop on these properties, most 
if not all of which are, I believe, on the uplands, is very 
considerable. 

The landlords, Mr. Dilley said, had been hard hit : the 
death duties had come into force, the income tax was more, 
the jointures and encumbrances for the most part were the 
same, and the re'pairs were heavier, as in the good times 
tenants did a great deal for themselves which they refused to 
do now. Still none of the local owners had actually gone 
to the wall, although it must be remembered that some of 
them had means besides their land. 

In the 1876 period the tendency was towards large 
farms which paid in those days, but now there was more 
demand for small tenancies. Mr Dilley did not see how it 
could pay the landlord to cut up his property into little 
holdings and supply the buildings. Such holdings could 
not, in fact, be created by the owners on account of their 
cost. So far as he knew the supply of labour was bad, and 
there were many complaints from the north of the county. 
Few young men became farm hands, and in one village with 
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which he waa acqtiaintetl, nine or ten of the youths vodo daily 
four imkiS on their bicycles to take tram for the liriokhelcls 
He thouffht that ui the future this labour question would 
become very serious. The 1 901 census showed a decrease 
in the population of their rural districts. Thus in the St. Ives 
Union the total decrease was 1,180, the increase being con- 
fined to two parishes only. In the St. Neots LJmoii, winch 
includes the Ivimbolton district, the total decrease for the 
decade was 1,326. Prom the Pens, however, he heard no 
complaints about labour, for there the women and childieu 
worked and earned money. In the high-lands the usual 
wages^were from 14s. to 15s., which was as much as tenants 
could pay at the existing prices of produce. Cottages weie 
let at from Is. to 2s. a week, and generally, but not uni- 
versally, were sufficient m number. In some places they 
stood unoccupied. Nearly all new cottages were, Mr. Dilley 
said, built with three bedrooms. 

In conclusion I may say that Huntingdonshire, being 
largely a corn county, has s^jffered like all others where 
cereals are grown. In one respect, however, it has a distinct 
advantage. As the reader will gather from the foregoing 
pages, in the important matter of labour Huntingdonshire 
is on the whole far better off than the majority of English 
counties. Some of this comparative abuHdaiioe, however, 
might have been due to the depression in the brick trade at 
Peterborough and elsewhere which prevailed in the year 
1901. 
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The inland county of Oxfordshire, whither I travelled from 
Huntingdon, lies for the most part in the basin of the 
Thames and comprises an area of about 488,000 acres. In 
shape it is irregular, its width vaiying from seven to twenty- 
eight miles, while its greatest length is fifty-one miles The 
climate is rather cold for its situation, especially in the 
exposed hilly districts of the north-west. The Chiltern 
Hills, where the land is poor and chalky, run from the south- 
east to the north-east. Oxfordshire, which is a county of 
hills and vales, contains a considerable variety of soils, 
among them the rich, black alluvial of the river valleys, 
which are, I suppose, as fine pastures as any in England ; the 
red earth of the north, the limestone sand and loam of tins 
midlands, the Oxford clay or clunch between the Bainptons 
and the Thames, the Kimraeiidge clay between Sandford and 
Waterperry, the Itas, the upper and middle has, and others. 
All the usual English crops are grown in the county, and on 
the low- lying meadows many cattle are fed, while sheep, 
mostly of the Oxford Down breed, graze upon the hills. 
Many parts of Oxfordshire are exceedingly picturesque and 
even beautiful. 

Our first host in this county was Mr. Henry 0. Maul, of 
Horley House,, Hor ley, a very pretty parish with a red loam 
soil on oolite, situated about four miles north-west of 
Banbury, near to the borders of Warwickshire. The cottages 
are all built of red stone, but here the sad tale of the desertion 
of the land is writ large, since many of them are unoccupied 
and falling into ruins. The Church of St Ethelreda, an 
ancient and beautiful building, is also in bad order. On the 
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wall of the north aiele is a -very curious fresco of Bt, 
Christopher struggling across a stveaui by the help uf a 
breaking staff, with Christ seated on liis Hboulcler. Issuing 
from his mouth is this screed ; 

Wlmt ail Tliou and arl so yynge V 
Bar I never so bevy a thyiige. 

To which Christ replies : 

Yey, I be bevy, no wunther is, 

For I am the Kynge of Blys. 

Mr. William Bagnall, of the Manor House, Horiey, 
farmed 306 acres of land, a good-sized holding for this part 
of Oxfordshire, where I was told that many of the tenancies 
average 100 acres, as was the case with three of them quite 
close to the Manor House. The rent of this farm, which 
was half pasture and half arable, used to be £650, or more 
than £2 an acre. In 1901 it was £340, or about 23s. the 
acre. Bo far as 1 could gather this drop of a little less than 
50 per cent, represented the average decrease in rental values 
in the district, where, however, good pasture will still fetch 
30s. the acre. 

Mr. Bagnall said that he had plenty of labour, for 
which they were better off in Horiey than in most places ; 
but he was the only farmer who employed many hands. 
The httle men kept practically none, doing all the work 
themselves with their families, which accounted for the 
demand being small. He told me that in many of the 
villages in his neighbourhood, the cottages were falling into 
decay, which, as I have mentioned, was the case at Horiey 
itself, as those who used to inhabit them had flocked to the 
towns. Also the ironstone which gives the -soil its ruddy 
colour, was worked in the district and drew off a certain 
number of hands. His labour-bill came to about £1 an acre, 
and the wages were 14s. for stockmen and 11s. to 12s. for 
day men, with £1 extra at haymaking and £2 extra at 
harvest. On piecework the men could earn 3s. a day, and 
their cottages cost them from Is. to Is. M. a week to rent. 
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Mr Bagnall (ihought that the farmers in that part of 
Oxfordshire were just about able to hold their own and no 
more , there was no chance of their saving money. 

His tillage course was : (1) roots; (2) bailey; (3) barley 
or oa.ts with manure; (4) seeds; (5) wheat, the seeds being 
only kept down for one year. It was not fiist-class barley 
land, four quarters an acie being a good return Four 
quarters was also au* average crop of wheat, although he 
had grown five quarters, and oats yielded well but could not 
stand a dry May. Sainfom, he .said, would not grow about 
thcie. One hundred and thii'ty acres of his farm were 
devoted to store and dairying stock, of which ho had fifty. 
His sheep were Oxford Downs, and his eighty breeSing 
ewes had produced over a hundred lambs, his experience 
being that sheep paid better than anything. 

Mr. Bagnall told me that there were some local small- 
holders , thus, amongst others, a man m the village held 
from ten to fourteen acres, and went out to work in his 
spare lime He was doing very well. On the higher lands, 
however, where the light and lirashy soil fetched from 7s. 
to 10s. rent, the small men could not get on, although the 
large farmers did pretty well At Burford, on the borders 
of Gloucestershire, where the soil was a stone-brash with a 
gravel and rock snjisoil, roots were gi'own, but in these dry 
seasons they came to nothing. What was wanted there 
was a dripping time. In that district they cultivated sain- 
foin largely. At Heyford and Somerton, on the Cherwell, 
where there was much pasture, they were all dairymen 
and sent their milk to London, the railroad being nick- 
named the Milky Way. In that district, Mr. Bagnall 
said, the old yeoman class had gone under and been replaced 
by a harder-working set of people. Perhaps the richest 
meadows were along the Isis, and ‘ the nearer to Banbury 
the better the land.’ 

The leading physical characteristics of Mr. Bagnall’s farm 
and of those surrounding it, were the succession of swelling 
hills separated by vales, or rather level hollows, in which 
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lay the dairy meadows and streamlets ran. Ojip valley 
especially was deep and wide, having evideirtly in some 
remote a ge been cut out by the action of water, for the shtup 
turns where the eddies worked can still be seen. On the 
slopes of some large grass fields facing south and south-west, 
wc saw the curious artificial formation known as Idorlcy 
Vineyard, or Steps Meadow. This consists of' many well- 
defined and broad terraces cut by the spade out of the surface 
of the hillside. Tradition says that on these terraces, now 
covered with pasture, grapes were grown, but at what period 
of the county’s history no one seems to know. That grapes 
wer^ cultivated in England, presumably for wine making, 
there can be no doubt, for, as I have shown m my work ‘ A 
Earmer’s Year ’ (page 20 et seq.), at my own village of Dilch- 
ingham a vineyard existed in the thirteenth century, and, 
to ]udge from the old engraving which I have therein repro- 
duced, vines were, still grown on the spot so late as 1750. 

All this land, which is good for laying down to grass, had 
stood the drought well, the rolling meadows being still 
bright green in hue beneath the burning sun of July, and 
furnishing an ample bite In one of the clover leys over 
which we walked I observed ‘dodder’ {Ouscuta trifoUi) 
at its deadly work. The patches were about nine feet wide 
and the yellowish brown mass of the. parasite was still 
growing outwards, leaving in iho centre of the circle, bare 
ground where once there had been clover. As the reader 
probably knows, this parasite destroys by flinging its living 
threads about the stems of the clover or other plants, and 
drawing the life out of them througli tmy suckers with 
which it pierces their bark. Dodder generally appears m 
fields of red clover of which the seed has noSi been properly 
dressed by the mei’chant. 

Mr. Percy Berridge, of Upton, whose farm of, I think, 
about three hundred acres, which his father held for thu'ty 
years before him, lay upon the borders of Oxfordshire and 
Warwickshire, said that m his opinion unless the farmer 
had outside ‘ help,' farming did not pay. With good fortune, 
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rent and a Imng might be made, but uo oiio conld oxpoct 
a return of more than four per cent, on his capital. The 
average rents of that district ran from £1 to Cl 5s., that of 
his farm, which was half pasture, being over £1 . Although he 
could not say tliat fanners were doing well, undoubtedly tliero 
was competition for farms, which was so astouislimg that 
Mr Berridgo presumed it must be accounted for by the 
constant moving of t’?)nants, generally into smaller holdings. 
The large farms were often taken by Devon and ticotch men, 

These people, especially the Scotch, worked very hard and 
employed hut few hands. They lilied to take 400 or 600 acres, 
mostly of pasture, and to do the shepherdmg themselves ; 
but, he said, they did not keep the land well and spent no 
money at all 1 think it was m Leicestershire that a gentle- 
man defined the immigrant Scotch farmer to me as ‘ a sandy- 
haired fellow with a foreign accent, who came from the 
north with a sheep dog and a roll of barbed wne, and took 
half the parish ! ’ Certainly the characteristics of the Scotch 
farmers m England, as described by Mr. Berridge, of course, 
with exceptions, were very remarkable. Also they seem 
everywhere to be more or less the same Thus I heard of 
one of them not long ago who took a large farm m Suffolk. 

When the outgoing man’s auction was over the farm 
hands, most of wham had worked on the place all their lives, 
advanced to ask employment of the new tenant. In reply 
to the Scotch gentleman’s question as to what he could do 
the first said that he was a horseman. ‘ Oh ! ’ was the 
answer, ‘ then I shan’t want you, as my eldest son will look 
after the horses ’ No. 1 having retired cre.stfa]len, No. 2 
tried hia luck, and m reply to tlie same query said that ho 
was a cowmEgi His fate was soon decided. ‘ Then I 
shan’t want you, as my second son will look after the cows 
and my daughters will make up the butter.’ Next came the 
shepherd and his mate. ‘T shan’t want you,’ said the 
working farmer from the north, ‘ as T do all the shepherdmg 
myself.’ And so it wont on, in the end few of the old hands 
finding re-employment. I believe that the gentleman in 
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question is still in occiipation of his large but understaffed 
farm, where he and hia family work from dawn to dusk and 
make a living, but no more. But what became of the pour 
labourers ? Perhaps they know m Whitechapel — for two of 
the causes of rural depopulation are the shrinkage of the 
demand for labour in these bad times, and the perpetual 
laying away of arable land to grass This story ik authentic. 

Mr Beriidge’s farm, which was good light soil over 
ironstone, bnt rather shallow in places, lies very near to 
Edgehill, where there is a sharp fall of several hundred feet 
to the great plain beneath. Below the hill the soil is very 
different, being, I heheve, stiff with a clay subsoil The up- 
hill land like Mr. Berridge’s will grow good roots, oats, and 
wheat, but the barley is of a poor quality and high-coloured. 
Mr. Berridge said that there was plenty of labour in that 
neighbourhood as they were a long way off a town. Still 
the exodus was going on, although some liked to return after 
they had been away a while, and most of the men were old. 
Also many of the farmers ipade the mistake of ‘ cutting ’ 
their labour, which of course increased the supply available. 
The men, however, gave a great deal of trouble. Thus he 
had recently been obliged to dismiss two shepherds who 
took a fancy that they would not work alongside another 
man when told to do so. On the Oxfordshire part of this 
farm I saw two cottages with, I think, some buildings, that 
were unLenanted and falling into ruins. 

Mr. Berndge informed me that there were some small- 
holders in the neighhom-hood who, in addition to working 
their little tenancies, kept horses and carted stone for the road 
authorities and others. They did fairly well. The wages 
were 11.9. a week, with extra money at haysol and harvest, 
and a good deal of piecework, horsemen receiving 1.5s. and 
a cottage. In the Leamington district, where the labour 
question was much more acute, they received 13s. a week. 
There were ho cottages on the farm, and Mr. Berridge said 
that the people would not live away from the villages. The 
main arable crops were wheat, oats, and roots. The pasture 
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was usel'nl, but being close to tbo rock, driofl raiber quickly, 
and was not good enough to fat out beasts, and the soil 
could be ploughed even in wet weather, as it never eluug, and 
worked well. A breeding dock of Oxford Down sheep was 
kept ; also cows, of which the calves were reared, imlk being 
fed to them, and sold as stores. Vetches were fed off and the 
mustard W!?s ploughed in. The winter oats had been a failure, 
but the white oat.s, u'^ich had been sown again in the last week 
of March, looked fairly well. I noticed that the swedes were 
coming up irregularly owing to the diougbt. Mr. Berndge 
told me that he took a very gloomy view of agricultm-ai 
prospects m that district, and that if he could see his \yay to 
any other employment he would be glad to get out of farming. 

lie kindlj' conducted us to Mr. Broad's farm in Tysoe 
parish, on the extreme verge of Edgehill. Hence the view 
was truly magnificent. Three or four hundred feet below, 
from the base of a steep wooded hank, stretched a gigantic 
plain comprising tens of thousands of acres of land, so 
gigantic, indeed, that on the njght of the Diamond Jubilee 
two hundred bonfires could be counted from this spot. In 
front lay all Warwickshire, to the south-west Worcestershire, 
more due west the Wrekin m Shropshire Immediately 
below was the spire of Eadway Church, and beyond it 
Kineton Oaks Wood, situated about half a mile from Kine- 
ton Holt. Between the two stood Battle Farm, the scene 
of the fray of Edgehill m the time of Charles I. Very im- 
pressive was the outlook, especially to the west, where the 
rays of the setting sun shot downwards in countless arrows 
from behind a black, fire-rimmed cloud In the, far, far 
distance the horizon melted into the pink evening sky. In 
the middle distance were clumps of sombre woodland, and 
to the north-east, crested by a windmill, the swelling hills, 
while nearer — their expanse broken only by the village of 
Kineton and a few homesteads — numberless irregularly- 
shaped and fenced meadows dotted with hedgerow tnuher, 
and here and there with herds of cattle, lay beneath us like 
a map bounded by the mighty wall of Edgehill. 
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At Hiinwcll, !i parish wilhiii thrci; inik'.s of IS.uibiirv, 
whei-'o the soil is principally light loam, I went u\'('i ih(! ia-rm 
of Mr, Charles I'rcnch, of Ilanwell Castle (once the resKleuce 
oi Bit Anthony Cope, Vit;e'Chaiieellor to Qnueii Elizabeth), a 
dilapidated hut still beautiful building with a fine bnck tower, 
out of the material of which most of the barus in theparisli 
are said to have been huilt. Air. French, who 1'armod 310 
acres of which halt wore grass, said tliat I'amtcrs in lus 
neighbonrhood i^aid their way and made a living. Itents 
had dropped something over 10s. an acre, Tims in hi unwell, 
which was close to Banbury and had a good road, they used 
to h^3£2 4s. Qd., and now averaged 30.s. If a faim were for 
hire, there would be competition for it in Hanwell. He told 
me that labour was plentiful, and although a good many young 
men went away he thought they would come back. Three 
boys who left him returned and persuaded their brothers 
to stay at home. In that village there were more cottages 
than they wanted, although these were bad. He had aslied 
one of his men if he would c|ire to move into a good, new 
cottage at a rent of Is. 9d. a week, but he preferred to 
remain in his dilapidated dwelling, where he paid a shilling. 

As we walked over his farm and across the old park 
pastures, which arc good in a dripping time, but almost 
worthless in a dry season, Mr. French pointed out to me 
how the soil varied, the clinging banks on the ironstone 
leading down to the clay meadow lands, being .sticky and 
much heavier than the light high-lying lands. The pastures 
in the hollows below looked very good, and that the land has 
substance in it, was shown by the fact that we saw lucerne 
which had been down seven years and remained thick enough 
to leave for another season. Also there waa a field of fine 
mangolds, a crop that bad been grown on this same piece of 
ground for six years in succession, receiving every year twenty 
loads of mack per acre. The barleys, too, were fairly good, 
and estimated to yield five and a half quarters on the clinging 
lands and five quarters up above ; but on a field that was 
nearer the rock there would not be more than three and a 
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half quarters This, however, was a hi'eodmg rather than 
an arable farm, the system being to sell out cattle as stores, 
and as many Oxford Down sheep as could possibly bo fatted. 
Mr. French said that he did not see any prospect of more 
prosperous times. 

Mr. Holtorn, of Hardwick House, which he described 
as ‘ a lone place, with no cottages to speak of,’ whom I saw 
at Mr. French’s, Mined 1,.500 or 1,000 acres in a radiu.s 
of ten miles, and, I was told, dealt largely in cattle. He 
said that within thi.s ten-mile radius the average rent for 
good land was 21s. an aero, while some round Chipping 
Norton was not worth 4.s. an acre. He was very short 
of labour, and did not believe if once the young fallows 
had been away that they would return to the land. He 
said that the best farmers had lost the most money ; 
it was the high-priced farms, which required to be 
well stocked and took a groat deal of capital, tliat were 
suffering most. He knew scores of good men that had done 
their best, who bad been well off ten years before, and now 
were badly off. Things, hof/ever, were worse in Lcice.ster 
and Noithainptoi) shire than they were in Oxford, tliongh 
even in that county many wore taking smaller farms. In 
the Midlands, with which 1 think Mr. Tloltom had busine.ss 
relations, the gra^ziers were, he declared, losing money. In 
Oxfordshire and tlie neighbouring counties much land had 
gone down to grass owing to the labour trouble. He 
believed that all that farmers could do was to go on steaddy 
and exercise the greatest economy, treating the land in the 
best possible fashion But, he added, Irnowing all that he 
did, if he had a son nothing would induce him to put him 
into farming. 

The Church of St. Peter’s at Hanwell is a very fine 
building in the Decoiated and Early English styles. Here 
IS a beautiful monument to Sir Anthony Cope, who died 
m 1614, and his wife, and over a window arc hung three 
pei-fect helmets, one of them surmounted by a fleur-de-iys 
and another by feathers, which, with two gauntlets, were 
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loand in a l)ox hi the tower. I’robahly tliey 1)( luii'^cd lo oiu' 
of the Gopus, and may have been U'lutivo.d when the ituund- 
heada stabled their horses here The font is hloiinaii, and 
the capitals of the pillars a.ie supported by ligmes gro- 
tesquely Carved. Altogether I thfaight this cluirch, which 
stands close to the brick tower of the castle that Croaiwoll 
is said to have destroyed, exceedingly inioresiiiig^ 

Mr. hlavis, of Wroxtoii, agent for^Jic estates of Loid 
North, took a very hopeful view of the condition of agricul- 
ture in Oxford and tlie iicighhouring counties. The 
iJanbury district he considered the garden of England in 
wet seasons. The farmers, he said, were prosperous if they 
atteifSed to their business, with the exception of such little 
men cas were over-rented, and of those who held more land 
than their capital justified. Nearly all Lord North’s tenants 
were substantial men, and during the six years that Mr. Davis 
had managed the estate, ho had only occasionally been obliged 
to give rebates. At the last audit not a penny was asked for. 
Some of their land commanded a high rent—from 40s. to 52s. 
the acre. I think this was ii? a part of Northamptonshire, 
where I understood Mr. Davis to say that 25s. to 22s. was a 
low rental for the poorer land. Some farms in Oxfordshire 
and Warwickshire were let at 27s. the acre, only one farm 
on the whole property bringing in less than sSl. This hold- 
ing was seven miles from a station. I gathered, however, 
that on an average the rents had fallen 30 per cent, since 
the good times. Most of the farmers, he stated, dealt m 
cattle more or less ; indeed, he thought that was the right 
way to farm in this district. The only thing they could 
complain of was the drought, which had made the hay crop 
very short The labour was a difficult quefition on this 
highly rented land, as the ironstone works took the 12s. 
labourers from the villages and paid them iSs. 

At Balscote, which is a chapelry of Wroxton, there was 
a scarcity of young men, a great many of whom went to 
Birmingham and became tram conductors, cab drivers, &o. 
They were not coming back very fast, but Mr. Davis believed 
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ihiit they weuld m the latiire, as the towns dir! not want any 
more labour. They could still command a eerlaiii nuinbui 
of female hands for weeding, singling, and haymaking, at 
from lOd. to 184. a day, but he thought Wi'oxton was one 
of the last villages where these were available. The wages 
were • 14s. for horsemen without house ; 12s. for ploughmen , 
Ids. for Govfmeii, including Sunday work, with a house , and 
12s for shephcida, fhcluding Sunday work The farmers 
were very economical livers, few ol them spending more 
than 30, S', a week, and the small men did most of the work 
themselves. It was their carefulness and the good land they 
farmed that enabled them to get on. In the Ivmetoi^ dis- 
trict of Warwickshire all the crops were looking remarkably 
well, and no ram was wanted before harvest. The rents 
Below-hill— that is, on the fiat land which we saw from 
Edgehill — averaged, Mr Davis said, from 15s. to £l an acre. 

In Wroxton I saw another fine church, that of All Saints, 
which dates from the fourteenth century. Amongst other 
monuments is one of singular beauty, in alabaster, to Sir 
William Pope, Bart., first Earl of Dowiie, who died in 1631 , 
and Lady Anne, his vafe. The Bail is represented by a 
coroiieted figure clad in armour, mantle, and ruff, and his 
wife draped m a robe, with ruff and veil. At their heads 
two sons kneel in robes of scarlet and lace ruffs, and at their 
feet one daughter Their heads rest on cushion.s and their 
feet oil dogs. The font is Decorated, octagonal, and adorned 
with curious sandstone figures of the Apostles. 1 was in- 
formed that until 1892 many banners were to be seen in the 
chancel, together wtli coronets, helmets, and other armour, 
deposited there, no doubt, on the occasions of the burials of 
various members of the Pope and North families. These 
are said to bo now in Wroxton Abbey, the seat of Lord 
North, I mention the circumstance because I never knew 
before that it was customary to remove from a clinrch 
historical adornments that must have rested there for gene- 
rations, and thus become, as it were, attached to the fabric 
I suppose, however, that the actual ownership of such articles 
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has been held to vest in llic clcKcendiinls of the ])('i\snus iu 
whom they once belonged 

At Banbnry, remarkable for its c|iiatiituesi. aud ancicut, 
timbered houses, I saw Mr Booth, the well-known 
auctioneer and estate agent of the hrui of GaatU', Son, & 
Booth 111 that town. He said that 1901 was one of the 
worst yeans they had ever known, the corns hoflig (1 io!mUu1 
—indeed they had done badly for thc^ previous five years 
The avetage rents of the district ho put at dU,5, the acre foi' 
feeding land that would fat bullocks out— one bullock and 
some sheep to the acre — which was in good demand, and 
15s. Jor arable. Such 15s. land used to fetch 28s. the acre, 
hut being arable had felt the full weight of the depression 
in a county that was largely devoted to sheep. Land in that 
neighbourhood which used to fetch £40 the acre was lu 
1901 worth about £25 ; indeed he quoted some within a 
short distance of Banbury, which thirty year,s before had 
been purchased for £100 the acre, that would not in 1901, 
he said, fetch £25. Buyers^ of land now required per 
cent, on their money. However, Mr. Booth thought that 
they had seen the worst, and that there was a fair amount 
of capital in the district. 

Labour, he declared, was very expensive, men being most 
difficult to get, the ironstone works with.whicb he was con- 
nected absorbing many of those who were available. Also 
some large agricultural-machine makers iu the neighbour- 
hood drained the supply, although he did not think that they 
employed a third of the hands they used to do. It was on 
account of this scarcity of labour that they were obliged to 
lower rentals, as tenants left unless they got reductions, and 
if the matter was not mended, it must meap that all land- 
lords would have to reduce still further He thought that 
the question was going to become very serious, as nearly all 
tho young fellows went away. On most farms, he said, but 
few would be found who were not middle-aged ; thus on one 
he had seven, not a man of them under forty, ■<* 

The general qiosition was that a farmer whose holding 
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wa,8 wortli ilie rout lio paid for it, could get along, liui tlio 
man who gave 39s. the acre could not make the money. 
There were a iiiimbei* of Devonshire men in the county who 
kept up the rents, and small accommodation farms would 
always command a good puce. The Oxfordshire landlords 
were, Mr. Booth told me, hard hit, and those of them who 
were depencient upon rents could not keep up their position 
Unless prices improved he considered the prospect bad. To 
sell the best fat sheep at Ihd a pound and fat cattle at six- 
pence a pound, as he had done recently with hiindieds, was 
to give them away. The Baulmry district Mr Booth called 
one of barley, corn, and .sheep, whereas that of Thamq^ncar 
the borders of Buckinghamshire was given up to bullock 
feeding and milk-walks. 

At Great Eollright, three miles from Chipping Norton, 
our host was Mr. A. C. Hall, of the Manor. Mr A. C. Hall 
IS the son of Mr. William H Hall, of Cambridgeshire, 
whose views and estate I have spoken of in my chapter on 
that county, and the land whijh he farms in Oidordshire is 
the property of his father. In all he had about 700 acres in 
hand, 420 of which he bad been managing for over two 
years, the remaining 280 having been taken up by him at 
the previous Michaelmas. This new land was not yet fully 
stocked, but when’ that had been done, the capital employed 
upon the 700 acres would amount to about £10 the acre 

The results of Mr. A. C. Hall’s working of the Manor 
Farm of 420 acres for the two years were, that at the end 
of the first season ho had £408 net cash m hand, out of which 
he could, if necessary, have paid the rent of £300, or nearly 
15s. the acre. This, however, by arrangement with his 
father, he did^not do, the amount of the rent having been 
transferred to the capital account of the farm. The second 
year showed the i^ent earned and, I think, a small profit in 
addition. With the holding he took over a milk-w’alk, I 
believe m Chipping Norton, which had been of considerable 
financial assistance to him in its working. 

Mr. Hall, who had received a thorough agricultural edii- 
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cation with land agents and otherwise, said that he. louinl 
the labour quesDon the most difficult of all to face lie 
could get boys, but the young men weio going, as they pie- 
t'erred the higher wages and excitements of a town , and when 
the old fellows died, unless the present generation of lads took 
to the land, the supply must cease. There were still eriougJi 
day labourers of all ages, but of skilled men them was an in- 
creasing scarcity. This must be met, he thought, by the use 
of mechanical contrivances, such as hay-turneis, coriugated 
lion roofing for stacks, &c. ; an expedient, it was true, tliat 
would not meet the national problem of the depopulation of 
the ig,nd. Of this, indeed, he could see no solutiorr at present 
In his farming Mr. Hall relied chiefly on the sale of 
store cattle and milk, both of which were remunerative at 
the prices then prevailing. He also sold corn to buy other 
feeding stuffs, but intended to part with less in future. He 
was of opinion that at the reduced rent and the prices then 
attainable, the farmer who had some capital and was a good 
man at his business, ought make a decent interest out of 
his money on which he could live. To do this, however, he 
must work the land with intelligence and buy his manure, 
seeds, &c. in the best markets. Certainly they were more 
prosperous m Oxford than m Cambiidgeshire, and in the 
former county the soil would grow good' grass, which was 
not the case in the latter. Doubtless there was going to be 
a difficult time, but on the whole ho was cheerful as regarded 
the future. He held that the selection of stock was a very 
important matter, and the common practice of breeding from 
second-rate sires, a folly. Consuming corn on the premises 
would also help, as to sell this at a low, and buy cako at a 
high price must be wrong, further he did net believe tha,t 
farmers kept sufficiently full and detailed accounts. He 
should not call his land really good, as parts of it had been 
much neglected and some of the pasture was poor. 

Walking over Mr. Hall’s farm we jiassod through short 
barley growing on brashy soil, and over some gorsey, upland 
grass, where mares and foals were running, into a mixed held 
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of swedes and Thousand-headed kail In this four rows of 
swedes were drilled alternately with two of the Thousand- 
heads, so that if the swedes should perish the kail might 
stand and give a crop. Here too we saw two fields of barley, 
one of which had been sown on a sheep-trodden and bad 
seed bod, and the other not. Of these the first, which had 
come up thfti, was standing well after the ram, whereas the 
better treated, thick Srop was laid. . 

Most of this land was steam-cultivated at a cost of i2.s 
‘ the double go,’ the cultivator m some places having reached 
down to the limestone rock and torn it, which was said to 
benefit the crop rather than othcrwi.se. On these brashy up- 
lands three horses could drag a double-furrow plough, but the 
lower land took three horses to a single plough. Hence we 
had a view of the Cotswolda to the north-west draped in a 
dim haze and looming over a valley studded with many trees 
which looked black under a leaden sky. On either hand were 
high, steep lands which to the right culminated in that spur 
or continuation of Edgehill, that is known as Brailes. In 
the park-like vale, also, of which the heavy land was dotted 
with fine trees, lay the distant villages of Moreton and Long 
Compton. 

Passing down a steep-lying clover ley we reached rich, 
alluvial grass lan^ in the bottom This was some of the 
best in the country side, and in places was rendered almost 
marshy by springs that bubbled out upon its slopes. Not- 
withstanding their low-lying position, as the ridged uplands 
show, this and other meadows that lay beyond it, were once 
under the plough, though that they have been pasture for 
some centuries is proved by the fact that trees, which 
cannot be les§ than 200 years of age, are growing on the 
crests of the ridges. This remark applies to great quantities 
of fields in the locality, though, taking the drainage difficulty 
into considoratiou, what could have induced our forefathers 
to cultivate corn ni a position and on soil so eminently suited 
to the growth of grass, I cannot imagine. 

Walking through these fertile meadows and past a wood 
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inhabited by more ralibits than a faimcr likes to sec, our path 
led us up the slope again over another meadow, still of good 
quality, though not so rich as those we had left, till wo came 
to ail old farmhouse, stoue-built and roofed with tiles also 
of split stone, that was set snugly upon a shoulder of land, 
its orchard of apple trees growing downwards to the brook 
which drained the pastures This old steading, so charunug 
to the eye, was inhabited by the man wno tended the horses 
and the cattle that grazed upon the meadows, of which the 
lowest would fetch a rent of about 27s. the acre, as compared 
with ;61 Is. an acre for those immediately above Btill 
mounting over grass that gre-w steadily poorer, we reached 
the main farm buildings, set upon a ridge, together with 
yards, Dutch barns for hay, and cottages Beyond these on 
a clover ley ran Mr. Hall’s splendid flock of 190 Oxford 
Down ewes, all well grown and thriving, with not a case of 
foot rot ill their company, and so back to the Manor. 

About this parish of G-reat Eollright the views are 
lovely. It IS a. wide land of wooded hill and vale ; to the 
west is seen the bold line of the Cotswolds, and to the 
south-west, looking down to Chipping Norton, the vast 
expanse of Gloucestershire. To the south lies a wood- 
crowned hill, while westward again, the soft edge of the 
clouded sky met the crest of the swelling ridges of which 
the expanse seemed to be broken only by a single stack. On 
a Sunday evening at the end of July, I walked to a place 
called Barn Ground Field, that overlooked the vale of 
Morcton-in-the-Marsh and Long Compton, with Brailcs 
Hill to the north-west and to the north the dense mass of 
Wyebwood Forest. Thence, and from another place where 
I stopped a while, the prospect on that peaceful eve was 
singularly charming. Over the distances the fleecy mists 
were rising after the storm, half hiding the rich-leaved trees 
that looked grey beneath the soft, grey clouds. The western 
and northern sky was clearer and of a faint blue tinge such 
as appears after it has been washed with rain. 

In front of me stretched the wide, crop-laden plain, 
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marked here and there with hedgerow trees, one of them 
stark and leafless, m the midst of all this full, abounding hfc, 
a hint of death and winter Below, rising from a sheltered 
dip, appeared the pinnacled tower of the church whence 
floated the sound of a bell tolling slowly — another hint of 
death Near at hand was a field of ripening oai.s, their 
tassels bending in the faint evening breeze, while the road- 
side turf on which I»stood was bright starred with scabious 
and with harebells From their sleeping place in some un- 
seen vale below, came the clamour of homing rooks ; the 
martins wheeled close over the lush green of the meadows 
where the lambs grazed ceaselessly, while over all lay the 
solemn hush of the brooding, summer twilight. Presently, 
as the day died down, all this vast scene grew pale and deso- 
late ; the rooks ceased their cawing, the doves dipped no more 
towards their nests among the willows, the bell was silent, 
and the only sound which greeted the ear was that of the 
bleating of a sheep far away amid the meadows. Last of all 
there appeared a faint, golden glow upon the spurs of the 
murky Cotswolds. This passed, and it was night. 

The buildings at the Manor Farm were smgulaily good 
and commodious, i think the best indeed that I had seen in 
Oxfordshire No less than £2,000 bad just been spent upon 
them ; for it must be remembered that in carrying on Ins 
farming enterprises, Mr. Hall has an advantage which so 
many lack— that of an ample supply of capital 

I was especially glad to meet Mr J. W. Hughes, of Great 
Bollright, inasmuch as he is a member of the vanishing 
yeoman class, 200 out of the 000 acres he faimed being his 
own property He said that in this neighbourhood rents 
had fallen fropi 30 to 40 per cent — in the case of his own 
farm a half, and of another m the parish, belonging, I 
believe, to Bvasenose College, not quite so much. Selling 
values had sunk in proportion, but both to sell and to let, 
grass kept up its price better than other land. There was 
a ready demand for farms, but tenants could only just get 
along when they lived economically. Also there were many 
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wandering farmers who stayed a year or in a holding 
and then moved away. If a good old tonaui died, his farm 
was snapped up at once, as it was sure to bo. clciiiU and ui 
heart. Many of the new people, however, wore, very short 
of capital; in that distncfc them was a glaring c.aso m which 
a man had not even been able to oroji all liis take. On the 
whole Mr Hughes thought that the land was bidter I'armed 
than it used to lie some years back, b?it money had ofl.on 
been lost over it. Thus he mentioned a ricli man who had 
taken a portion of a poor land, Oxfordshire estate in hand, 
and after a while was heard to declare that he could stand 
losing £1,000 a year over farming, but to lose from £5,000 
to £lt),000 was more than he had bargained for. 

The lack of labour was a serious question, and indeed their 
great rock ahead. The young men would not take to the 
land, and if they did they refused to learn to plough, or to 
come on Sundays. Although there was no actual bad feeling 
between them and their employers, the labourers were no 
longer obliging ; thus they would not help ni the mornings or 
after their hours were finished.' His own men, however, had 
been with him for many years. There was nothing like so 
much labour employed as used to be the case, nor, as a rule, 
were extra men required at harvest, which he got in with 
his ordinary staff. The wages of daymen yvere 12s a week, 
but the extras brought them up to over 15s , and on his farm 
the men had their cottages free. In some cases shepherds 
took 18s. or 19s., and in others ICs. or 17s. In 1900 they 
had rai.sed wages Is. a week, but at present prices of produce, 
no further increase could be afforded. 

Mr. Hughes said that the soil in the parish differed, and 
included sand, limestone, and a certain amount of marl. 
Some of it, however, was very good. Of grass he had 150 
acres, hut told me that the land did not generally lay down 
w'ell ; a fact that, if I remember right, was borne out by the 
aspect of a large field of glebe land that had been put to 
pasture A field of black Tartar oats which we saw looked 
excellent, and was estimated to produce seven quarters to 
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the acre, as also did the late IntmjjR diiliod after vetches, 
wlucli seemed to have beiiehtod by three days’ recent ram, 
Sainfoin was a big crop on the limestone, and the \\ beats wore; 
well strawod, bid not expected to produce more than from 
three and a half to four quarters to the acre, the barleys— 
none of which were got in until April 19 — being laid at 
from four to*6ve quarters. The worst field that wo saw on 
the farm was a clover*ley that had been mown and was to 
he folded over. Hero the clovoi seemed generally to be more 
or less of a failure m the sca.son of 1901 

The sheep, of which he had 200, were Oxford Downs 
1 understood Mr Hughes to say that the Oxford Down was 
produced originally by crossing the Cotswold and Hampshire 
Down sheep ; also that certain strains of them have South 
Down or Leicester blood He had been unfortunate that 
lambmg season, having lost eight per cent of his ewes. 
His pigs were Tainworth and Berkshire, and he said that 
he consumed more of his home-grown corn than he used to 
do — perhaps a third — in addition to hay and cake. Bean.s 
they seldom grew. The pi ice oi calves in that district was 
about 45.S., of linisheri beasts about £’20, and of stores about 
£13 ; but he tliought that there was more profit hanging to 
the stores tliaii to the fatted cattle He did not consider 
that of 1901 a liad .season, except perhaps for the glaziers, 
who had suffered from the drought. These, however, had 
done little of late years, as the price of stores had been high, 
and that of beef low His own opinion was that a man 
could do a.s well on a half-and-half farm as on one that was 
all grass Mr. Hughes’s builrhngs, T should add, which were 
built of stone and thatched, seemed good and substantial 
- Mr, Hall’s .bailiff held strong views on the labour 
question. He thought that before long farmers would not 
be able to get the work done, as there were plenty of them in 
the district who were desperately pinched for labour. The 
men, he declared, were different from what he remembered ; 
now when they got home in the evening they wanted to put 
on a nice suit of clothes and walk about with a little cane in 
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then' hands He did nut Lliink that small- hokluigs would 
keep them. What they wanted was more monoy, and then 
they would stay I asked him if he thought the laud could 
pay it, to which he vephecl enigmatically, ‘ Ah ! tdierc yon 
are.’ He told me that Mr Hall took is. a gallon on Ins 
sheep-walk, aud had a diuly sale of fifty gallons During the 
spring flush there was a surplus for butter inakng, hut as it 
required three gallons of milk to produce a pound of butter, 
he held that if they were to go in for that business they 
must have a separate herd. Then, at the end of July, the 
cows were receiving cabbages only in addition to grass 

At Great Bollright also I saw Mr. Prank Dormer, the 
sclmolmaster, who had been in charge there for over eight 
years. He told me that three-quarters of the young men 
aud all the young women left the village at nineteen or 
twenty years of age, only the dullest staying at home. Oc- 
casionally they returned to see their parents, aud many of 
them said they would gladly come back if they could earn 
more money. The local agricultural wage with extras 
amounted to about 16s. a -^eck, and he thought the time 
was coming when this must be increased. He believed 
that a rise of 3s. a week would stay, or greatly diminish, the 
exodus There were, however, no really poor people in the 
parish, but the cottages were not very good, thirty or forty 
of them having less than five rooms all told. The popula- 
tion had sunk from 349 in 1891 to 318 in 1901. Eight 
years before he bad eighty scholars on the books ; in 3 901 
there were but fifty-nine There were more boys than girls, 
and the pioportiou of attendance was 92 per cent, of the 
number registered. 

Mr Aubrey J. Speiicor, of Wheatfield, Tetsworth, in the 
southern division of the county, where he owns an estate of 
800 acres, has kindly furnished me with a report on the 
labour conditions in that district. Of these and other agri- 
cultural matters Mr. Spencer is particularly well qualified 
to speak, as he was one of the Assistant Commissioners 
to the late Boyal Commission on Agricultural Depression, 
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and in ihai capacity reported on several districts in the 
south of England. He said that the land in his neighbour- 
hood was pretty good, although on the Chiltern Hills things 
were m a very bad way. They had been hard hit by the 
depression, but were to some extent kept afloat through tho 
help of the London milk trade. Most of the farmers m his 
neighbonrh(?od who had suitable land, sent thoir inillc to 
London, and although there were many drawbacks to this 
sort of farming, as all who could seemed to take it up, he 
conceived that it had paid, and continued to pay, faiily well 
In former times butter used to be made, but this had been 
quite abandoned in favour of milk selling. 

There, as elsewhere, labour w'as a great difficulty, and 
it was especially hard to find milkers, at which he was not 
altogether surprised, as the work was dirty, and must be 
carried on on Sundays as well as weekdays. Also it necessi- 
tated very early hours, since summer and winter tliey began 
to milk about 4 a.m. Many of the farmers themselves 
assisted, or made their sons assist, m the milking. Con- 
sequently it was of advantage to such men to have one or 
two sons living at home with them, and Mr. Spencer attri- 
buted the comparative prosperity of his principal tenant in 
great measure to the help his three sons had given him 

In Tets worth they had several empty cottages, and very 
naturally, as he thought, the labourers objected to live m 
houses that were in the hands of farmers. Many of the 
cottages were old and dilapidated, but the rent charged was 
only from is. to Is. Gd. a week He had built two excellent 
new ones, and could, however, lot them at a higher lent. 
The milkers generally served for about a year and then 
-shifted off to stfiother farm. Some of the farmers wore, he 
said, still very short-sighted in their dealings with the 
labourers, forbidding them to keep a pig or poultry, or to 
have any land beyond a small allotment. With this ex- 
ception, they were good-hearted, hard-workmg men, and, to 
judge from the case of his own tenants, they farmed very 
well. They kept more poultry than they used to do, and 
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moveable lowl-houses, which did iioi, howcvoi', uiijirovc ih(' 
partridge shooting, wore very common on the fields IjhI >our 
was extremely short, but employers still seemed to liavo just 
enough men. to enable them to scrape along, though not so 
many as the land really required As a landlord, except in 
very busy tunes, he could obtain men for extra garden work', 
wood cutting or heating, although often they wcie not wortli 
much, but the labourers liked wofftiiig for a landlord 
better than for a farmer This, as I have shewn, is the case 
thioughout England. 

EguCs m Oxfordshire had, he estimated, fallen about 30 
per-cent, on good land, and much more on the light land of 
the Ghiltern Hills, which hardly seemed worth cultivating. 
Landlords were consequently poor, and were also called upon 
to spend their income on repairs and improvements to an 
extent that was unknown in the old days. Mr. Spencer 
thought that labourers were in any case likely to drift away 
to towns m order to bettor themselves, but he was of opinion 
that the loss would be diminished by the provision of good 
cottages and a liberal supply of allotments and small-holdings 
Many of their young men had gone soldiering, and some of 
them had come back from the ranks to work on the land 
Two young fellows who had served their time returned to 
the village to milk cows and do other ^agricultural work, 
Imt, rather to their disgust, were called up with the Eeserve 
and sent to South Africa 

To sum up, he did not regard the agricultural position 
as hopeless in his part of Oxfordshire. He believed that 
farnn-rs could still malce a living on good land at the exist- 
ing reduced rents ; indeed some of them were obviously doing 
so. The chief local stumbling-blocks were the insufficient" ' 
supply of labour, the distance from the railway, and the bad 
train service. 

With reference to this labour question Mr. J. Andrews 
Slatter, of Hill House, Homerton, Banbury, a well-known 
tenant farmer and poultry expert in that district, wrote to 
me : ‘ I may say that only thi,s day five young men have left 
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the next village for London, aud we are so shorl of laliour 
tliat we cannot get our work done, but it is looked upon ns a 
disgrace to work upon the land.’ 

Mr. T Tindall Wiklndge, of Sunny Side, Islip, Oxon, 
said that he had taken every opportunity of studying 
the labouring clas.s in his locality He was sees idary to the 
village cricket club, ^chairman of tho Men’s Institute and 
of the parish Council, and anything else tliai enabled him 
to observe and know the people. Tslip was a purely agri- 
cultural village of some GOO inhabitants As its youth grew 
up they drifted citywards, upwards of thirty having left Islip 
m 1900. The chief attraction to them was work on^^the 
railways in or near London, or rather tho superiority of the 
wage for that work over land pay. Tlic best young men wont, 
the worst — the dullards and the least energetic - - remained. 
As they grew up they fell more or less into the ‘habits of 
beer.’ Nearly all who saved ceased to be more labourers. 

Mr. E J. Bishop, of Budnall Farm, Haddenhara, neai 
Thame, wrote a letter lu which he said that tlie failing 
industry of agiicnlture had been ovoilooked and slighted by 
the Press and public, to a laige extent bocansc of tho great 
agricultural shows Theaeshows, wluchhad come to be simply 
exhibitions of the pot herds, studs, and flocks of noblemen and 
gentlemen who ware altogether mdependont of agriculture, 
were entirely misleading to the public mind and to our 
legislators, who there saw only the sunny side and artificial 
face of the business. Doubtless there is truth in Mr. Bishop’s 
contention, and those ivho judge of farming interests from the 
reports of agricultui’al shows alone a,ro apt to gather a false 
idea of the state of the case, since such shows are perhaps 
prmcijially pafll'omscd by the wealthy and liy large breeders 
who wish to work up the reputation of their stock. Still it 
must be remembered that they do good in many ways. 
Especially is this so in the case of the smaller local gather- 
ings, which really act as feeders to the large shows and 
tend to stimulate a healthy competition among the fanners 
of the neighbourhoods where they are held. 
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A drawback to these provincial shows, however, as I 
have had frequent cause to observe recently, is that they 
are a great deal toomnoh devoted to the e.vhibition of liorscs 
shewn, not by farmers who breed them, but by dealers who 
wish to sell them. Often enough the classes devoted to 
agricultural exhibits and to stock are very poorly supported, 
and excite moreover, little or no interest among the visitors, 
who come to see the fancy diiving and the performance 
at the water-jump. Without these attractions indeed 
there would, in fact, often be no company to speak of, 
and, as a consequence, no gate money. Large turnips 
andJat pigs do not attract any considerable section of the 
public. 

Through Mr. A 0. Hall I have been kindly furnished 
with information on the Watlington district, Chiltern Hills, 
by Mr J. B. Watson, agent to Lord Macclesfield, of Shirburn 
Castle, Telsworth, who owns very extensive estates, and by 
Mr. F. D. Holiday, who farms 600 acres, and is a member of 
the firm of Paxton & Holidaty, who do a large business as 
auctioneers at Bicester. Mr. Watson wrote that he should 
say that the standard wage in his district was from 12s. to 
13s. for labourers and 14s. for carters, with 40s. or 50s. at 
Michaelmas — unless in lieu thereof they were given the 
opportunity of piecework in harvest. The rents vaiied very 
much ; probably 18s. would be an average for the Downhill 
land, and 10s at the outside for the Chiltcriis. These repre- 
sented a fall of from a third to a half since the good times. 
The proportion of old pasture on the hills was small, usually 
but a few paddocks near tbo homesteads, or, say, 10 per cent, 
of the extent of the larger farms ; but a considerable area was 
laid to temporary grass and a good deal remained down m very" 
poor pasture which originally had been seeded for a two 
or three years’ ley. Probably, including both descriptions, a 
goodthirdof the laud was under temporary or permanent grass. 
On the Downhill there was a much larger proportion of grass, 
and between Watlington and Thame lay a good stretch 
of vale country that was chiefly pasture. Perhaps half-and- 
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half would fairly describe the district immediately round 
Watlingtoni 

Uphill Lhe cultivation generally consisted of a four- 
course system : wheat ; roots, barley, or oats ; peas or clover ; 
and wheat again, unless it was varied by keeping the land 
two or three years in grass. Ho special crop was grown in 
the district. Downhill the wheat was usually on the better 
land and followed by barley of much finer quality than that 
grown after roots, then roots, then barley or oats, succeeded 
half by clover and half by beaus 

The soil on the Chiltcrns was chiefly a gravelly clay loam 
oveidying the chalk, and so little derived from or mixed ,with 
it that, as I have mentioned was the case iii Dorsetshire, 
in more prosperous times a great deal of chalk was dug 
and spread on the surface with excellent results to the 
land. On the slope the chalk cropped out and the soil was 
lighter. Descending towards the vale the soil which lay 
over the lower green-sand contained a good deal of gravel 
and marl. Still further down it was chiefly clay loam. 

The sheep of the country was the Hampshire, but Oxford 
Downs were kept, especially on the pasture farms, and some 
of the farmers crossed their flocks, chiefly for lamb-faitenmg 
puiposes. The cattle were Shorthorns, on the smaller hill- 
farms a good deal* crossed with. Jerseys and other breeds. 
The horses were Shires which had been much improved of 
late years, and the pigs almost exclusively of the Berkshire 
strain. 

Mr. Holiday wrote that in the Bicester district wages 
varied slightly, but daymen received 12.s. and stockmen from 
14.S to 16.S. a week. To give the exact average of rents 
would be impossible, but iSs. an acre could not be far from 
the mark The proportion of pasture was very nearly half 
of the area. Light land was principally farmed on a four- 
and heavy on a five-coni'se system. The greater part of the 
pasture was suitable to dairying and growing young stock, 
and portions of the meadow land to the south-east of the 
district wore mown and the hay sold off. No special crops 
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were grown out of the usual courso, except that fariiu'.rs 
occasionally took an extra cut of oats. The subsoils were 
limestone rock, gravels, and clay Oxford Downs wiu’c 
almost exclusively kopit on sheep farms, but on lands not 
adapted to breeding docks various kinds of sheep were 
bought in at the latter end of summer and lambed down, 
after which the ewes and as many asjiossible of the, lambs 
were sold. off. Nearly all the cattle were Shorthoms, but a 
few small herds of Jerseys were kept by goutleiiicn in 
the district, The horses were almost wholly of the Shire 
breed, and the pigs were Berkshiies and the sandy and black 
OxSerd spotted strain. 

Mr. William MuscoU, schoolmaster of G-arsington, about 
four miles from Oxford, informed me that in this village the 
farmers were progressive and the use of machinery made 
up for the want of labour About a dozen of the peasants 
possessed a horse and cart apiece. The labourers were 
excellent They went daily to other villages as their services 
wore needed, had large allcJunents, and earned on market 
gardening to supply the Oxford demand. The land was all 
college property • there were no resident landlords, and the 
people were independent and robust. The cottages were 
bad and no ground was to be had on which to build new 
ones. Gardening was taught at the school. 

I was particularly soiry that circumstances prevented me 
from accepting Mr. Muscott’s kind invitation to visit Gar- 
sington, both because I should have been pleased to meet these 
enterprising and energetic labourers and lor another reason, 
When 1 was a lad of about ten now longer ago than I 
care to think of — I spent some two years in this village as 
a pupil of the rector of that day, the Eev" Mr. Graham. 
Almost opposite to the gate of the rectory there lived, I 
remember, a little farroor named Quatermain, a name that 1 
have since made use of, but which seems to have vanished 
now from the list of the inhabitants of the village. Very 
well can I recall the old gentleman, tall, thin, grey-haired, 
and clad in a white smock-frock of a sort that is no longer 
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seen, stopping to chat with me, two bnckcls o£ imlk swing- 
ing from the yoke upon his sbonldei'S. Although T know little 
of agriculture in those days, or 1 may add of anything else, 
we were good ftiends, and ho had a w'alnut tree that produced 
the largest nuts I ever saw, with which J made close 
acrjaaintanco, afterwards using the shells that I had emptied 
as boats to sail upon a pond Also in the churchyaid at 
Garsmgton stood a splendid yew, and on the rectory lawn a 
hollow pollard elm wheie T used to play with a little maid 
now long departed. 

Some years ago I drove over Irom Oxford to see the 
place The hollow elm and the ancient yew still stoo(i;>but 
the quaint, grey, old rectory that was once, I think, the 
place of refuge of Trinity College m times of plague, had 
been ruthlessly destroyed and replaced by a modern building 
which I did not admire. Also— like my own youth and my 
playmate — old Quatermam had gone, and there were none 
else there whom [ remembered or who remembered me I 
think that I felt somewhat aawe may imagine those might 
feel, who were allowed after a lapse of a century or two of 
time, to revi.yit the spot of earth with which m life they had 
been familiar and intimately connected. The landscape, the 
stone stiles on the field foot paths, the roads, the houses, and 
oven some of tho> trees might be the same, but the faces, 
ah ! how different. 

Of Oxfordshire I may say that, agriculturally, except on 
the poor Uplands it soems, on the whole, to bo holding its 
own as well as most counties lii many districts, however, 
the labour (jucstion is becoming increasingly troublesome 
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The ceuiral county of Northamptonshire is a, bout sovimiy 
unleg in length from north-east to south-west, and from 
seven to twenty-five miles in breadth, with an area of about 
641,000 acres. In Messrs. Bacon’s ‘Library Atlas of the 
British Isles,’ published m 1900, the area is given on both 
the maps of Northamptonshire at 1,356,173 acres, but surely 
here there must be some strange mistake. In the north- 
east of the county, near to Peterborough, are rich fenlands, 
while the uplands have a good brown loam soil. In the 
southern part, and indeed throughout the county generally, 
there is an enormous amount of pasture, three-fifths of the 
acreage being, I believe, in .permanent grass. On these 
grass lands, which require so little labour, the population is 
thin and dwindling, and the villages are few and small. In 
passing over miles and miles of them, nearly everywhere I 
noticed that, as was proved by the high well-marked ‘lands,’ 
they had at some time or other been under the plough. Now 
m connection with this matter two questions seem to arise : 
(1) By whom were all these hundreds of thousands of acres, 
naturally well adapted to grass, devoted to the production 
of cereals, and for what purpose ? (2) When and why was 

the cultivation of corn abandoned on them ? 

To deal with the latter query first. I had long suspected 
that this grass has been down for many centuries, but as l' 
could find no documentary evidence of the fact, and of comse 
upon such a subject tradition is silent, for means of proof I 
was obliged to fall back upon my own wits. It occurred 
to me that if I could find really ancient trees growing upon 
the actual crests of continuous and unbroken ‘ lands,’ as it 
is impossible for a plough to be drawn through a tree trunk, 
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this would show that they must have ceased to be arable 
before such trees grew So I began to search and nialiu 
inquiries. The latter were fiuitless, as none seem to have 
thought of this test as a key to the problem, but, as I have 
mentioned, on Mr Hall’s farm in Oxfordshire I found trees 
of about 200 years’ growth standing upon well-defined lands 
in a pasturc, showing that a couple of centuries ago it was 
already pasture. Coiitinumg my researches in the beautiful 
park of Fawsley, Sir Charles Ivuiglitley’s property, most of 
which clearly has becu under the plough, I discovered, 
standing on the crest of lands of the usual character, some 
oaks and an ash pollard that in my judgment must ^ at 
least 600 years old. Therefore, almost without po.ssibility 
of doubt, the cultivators of this soil must have ceased to 
plough it more than four centuries since. 

It was, however, upon Mr Burton’s farm m Yorlcshire, 
about eight or ten miles from York, that in going over a 
farm the tenant asked me if I should like to see their old 
oak I went to look at it to fij;id that it also stood upon the 
crest of a well-marked and unmistakeable land. Of this 
tree I reproduce the photograph that we took. I have 
given some attention to the growth and age. oi timber, and it 
is my opinion that the oak in question cannot have seen less 
than seven centuries. Thei'el'ore, for the reasons I have 
advanced above, seven centuries since, the field on which it 
grow, that had evidently been under the plough for a long 
previous period, had already gone down to grass. It seems, 
then, I am safe in supposing that many of these ridge and 
furrow pasture areas which have been ploughed, that is, 
nearly all of them, are of no recent creation. Why did they 
'cease to be ploughed 2 

I suggest that the principal cause was the Black Death 
of the fourteenth century, which is said to have lolled out 
quite a quarter of the population of Europe, and in many 
cases devastated entire districts. Of this pestilence Gamier 
(‘Annals of the British 1’ea.santry’) says; ‘At the close of 
1348 the Black Death sweqit over the face of the land, 
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flecimatmg the manoml popalations and iinnihilfiiting -vvluile 
villages. The predial services which had (.dl'ccted the 
cultivation of large areas of the manorial soil ceased, and 
half the lease-holding husbandmen perished . . Faimers 
were unable to till their own land, much lcs.s to perform 
their service on the demesnes. The common fields weie 
overrun with the unherded live stock off tlie waste. The 
village lanes 'were silent as the grave.’ Would not this 
.sudden cessation of the supply of labour account for Llio 
abandonment of the corn lands, which in time went down 
to natura,! grass ? 

know that at one period England, being less 
harassed by wars than other countries, was a groat granary 
I believe I am right in saying that from the Conquest 
until the reign of Edward III. the exportation of corn 
was prohibited, after which it was permitted, if the price at 
home did not exceed 6s. 8d. a quarter. But — and this 
IS one of the puzzles — at the time of the occurrence of the 
Black Death such exportation was not allowed; there- 
fore all that was grown must have been kept for home con- 
sumption. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
onwards we know also that the woollen trade was carefully 
fostered in England, even to the extent of the ultimate enact- 
ment that every corpse must he buried in*a woollen shroud, 
a custom that continued during the eighteenth century, as 
can be proved by an instance I have quoted in ‘ A Farmer’s 
Year ’ (page 260) I suggest that it was after the great 
transition from arable to pasture, which the rise and progress 
of this trade may have hastened and intensified, tliat large 
areas of England ceased to produce corn, and were devoted 
to the production of wool, to be during the Napoleonic wars 
again given up to corn. 

To pass now to the finst question . Who cultivated these 
vast expanses in the early Middle Ages? The growth of 
com, as we are all aware, takes a gi-eat deal of labour, and 
the presence of a great deal of labour means a large popula- 
tion, even in these days of improved agricultural machinery. 
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Whai can it have meaui when uudei'-draining was unknown, 
and tho cumbrous mstrumenl that was called a plough musi 
be dragged by eight or twelve oxen ! Yet thei-e are the 
‘lands,’ S lands, most of them, along which the oxen must 
have walked and their drivers and voovloopers trudged, since 
none can dispute the actual evidence that their appearance 
allords W<e are told that in those centuries the population 
of rural England wasP exceedingly sparse. All 1 have to say 
IS that in ISfoithainptonshire and other counties, it would 
appear to have been more plentiful than it m m the twentieth 
ccuiuiy, since even if it were wished to do so, sulficient men 
would not now be forthcoming to keep these expanses of 
grass under the plough, 

There is, however, another possible solution. All tins 
cultivation may date hack to a very much earlier period, 
wlieii an unknown England was densely inhabited. Such 
lands would retain their rounded shape for countless years, 
and it may chance, therefore, that those whose labours 
gave them that shape, lived m lioman or pre-lloman days. 
1 can express no definite opmio*!! upon the subject which has 
nitcrostecl me much ; but T venture to .submit the results 
of my personal research to the considoi ation of others, who 
may be able finally to elucidate a very dihicult problem. 

Our host at Pawsley, a village of some sixty inhabitants 
situated about four miles south of Daventry, was Sir Charles 
Knightley, Bart , whose family have been lords of this 
manor since the reign of Henry V. Sir CharJe.s, who owns 
an estate in this neighbourhood of 9,000 acres, all of which 
he manages himself without the help of agent or bailiff, said 
that the agricultural industry of those parts had gone down 
very much of late years, the rents having fallen from 30 to 
35 per cent. Eeeding-land farms commanded about 26,9. 
the acre, and dairy and other laud down to 23,>.-. Perhaps 
the average might be put at 24s. the acre, though he liad 
property at Weedon and Woodford close to a station that 
fetched 30s. and 35s, The land was five-sixths pasture, and 
the average acreage of the farms about 300 ; he owned 
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twenty of that size. Most of the fiiriuors liought in liullocliK 
m the autumn or sjiring, and fatted them out Tins Ini.siuuss 
was a gamble which succeeded if you could buy cheap and 
sell dear. It used to be thought that the grazier should 
make £5 on a bullock, but now £3 would be ucarci' the 
mark. In 1901 stores which had been bought in at £1‘2 (ir 
£16 were being sold out at from £17 to £21. " 

Some of the tenants had dairies, bfed calves, and fatted 
them out, and a lew sent milk to London, but this practice 
was on the wane. A certain number of sheep were fed with 
the bullocks. In that district there was not much competi- 
tion for farms and the farmers had been depressed by the 
droughts Sir Charles had six large holdings which were 
occupied by men from Devonshire, who appeared to be 
coming into the county in considerable numbers. As a 
class he thought the landlords had been hit the hardest, 
having lost from 30 to 40 per cent, of their incomes. The 
grazing business necessitated very little labom’, perhaps two 
men on 300 acres, one to a hundred acres being a full supply. 
These men who tended the cattle were called ‘ shepherds.’ 

All the villages were very small and scattered, and Char- 
welton and others showed about five per cent, fall at the last 
census. The wages were 13.s. in winter and 14s. in summer. 
There was no difficulty in getting sufficient men for ordinary 
needs, but if extra hands were wanted at haysel or other 
times, it was hard to find them. The supply of cottages 
was ample, but for the most part they were small. The 
great majority of the cattle were Shorthorns, but they also 
grazed Herefords and the Devonshire men kept Devons. 
The subsoil was clay with a rich surface and occasional 
patches of gravel, the highest lands being mojstly of a light 
character. 

The expense of the upkeep of his estate Sir Charles 
reckoned, I think, at nearly 25 per cent, of the receipts. 
Unlike North Northamptonshire, where there are many fine 
country seats, here the residences are very scarce ; in fact 
there were few gentry and practically no society. Indeed 
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Sir Charles went so far as to say that were it not for the 
hunting there rvould be nobody in the district. The old tag 
which says that Northamptonshire is remarkable for ‘ springs, 
spires, and squires ’ does not therefore apply to this part of 
the county, at least in so far as the squires are concerned 
The springs and spires are, however, plentiful enough, sonit' 
of the churches being very beautiful. That of St. Mary at 
Tawsley, which stanfl.s in the park, is built of stone and has 
a line clerestoricd nave and carved oak pews. Also there arc 
some very interesting monuments and brasses erected to the 
memory of the Knightley family, the oldest of which date 
from the early sixteenth centru’y. 1 imagine, however, tliat 
the congregation on Sundays must be select. 

The park itself is one of the most perfect I ever saw, and 
remarkable for its roiling swards backed by woodland, its 
plentiful, ancient timber trees, its two lakes, where 1 tried to 
catch pike and failed in the attempt ; its remains of Boman 
entrenchments, and the beautiful shell of an old ruined 
hall or dower house. The mansion, also, which is built 
on three sides of a quadrangle, and contains a great hall, 
dating, if I remember aright, from the tune of Henry VII , 
is a fine example of an old English country house, and one 
that has seen much history. 

The first tenau^ of Sir Charles Knightley’s whom X visited 
was Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman who came from Devonshire 
some ten years before. He held, I think, about 300 acres of 
grass land, and was considered to be a good grazier His 
farm consisted of large pasture fields with tall hedges, one 
or two of which covered sixty acres of land. Nearly all of 
these were old meadows, but there was, I remember, an 
Exception whiph had been laid down a quarter of a century 
before, and was making very good grass. All bis cattle received 
from six to eight pounds of cake a day. For the most part 
they wore Shorthorns bought in at an average price of £ 1 0, 
which he expected to fetch £19 when they wont out, after 
having consumed cake to the value of 50s. a head. He 
also kept North and South Wales ‘runts’ — black cattle with 
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long horns, of which that of BoiiLh Wales is tlie laigc'r 
breed. The Devons, he said, cost too nmeh to l)Uy ni, 
although they sold better iii London. 

Air. Mitchell did not take any hopeful vioiv of the pros- 
pects of his industry. Indeed he stated that ‘giazniy, is a 
thing of the past.’ He explained that the transit of lunnials 
from abroad was now perfected ; that the clas.-i of foreign 
cattle impoitcd was improving, and diat the O-veu which 
arrived at Deptford from over sea, looked no woisc on landing 
than did those that had made the journey from Northamp- 
tonshire to London in a cattle truck. I suggested that 
cheap Canadian and other • stores ’ might help them, but he 
rej^ed, with much good sense, that if those stores were 
allowed to come m, pleuro-pneumonia might come with them, 
which ‘ would be the last nail in our coffin,’ He pointed out 
also that the profit of graaers was very small, and that 
however great their care, they sometimes had bad luck. 
Thus one or two bullocks worth £20 apiece might die and 
take away all the gam on a dozen others. Still he said that 
good farms let well, although for those which wore second 
or third rate there was no competition. 

Few farmers, he thought, made much in Northampton- 
shire, and as a rule those who seemed to be doing well in 
life ‘ out up badly when they died — their ^fortunes died with 
them.’ The year of 1901 was a had one for graziers, worse 
even than 1893, the hay crop not having been above a third 
of the average. As a rule no hay was .sold off the farms. 
The labour was dearer and scarcer than it used to be, and 
he estimated the capital required by graziers at £10 the 
acre. In addition to his horned stock Mr Mitchell kept 
120 Oxford Down sheep. ^ 

That afternoon we walked several miles through the 
broiling heat across grass field after grass field in ancient 
ridge and fiin-ow, to a farm where Sir Charles Knightloy was 
putting up some new buildings. One of the features of this 
country is the plague of flies with which it is infested, 
brought thither, t suppose, by tbe cattle. Their number was 
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literally innumerable, and we trudged along surrounded by 
black and buzzing halos of these annoying insects, of which 
I never saw more outside of the Isle of Ascension and 
certain inns in South Africa. Here the hedges were nearly 
all ‘ doubles,’ and the gates high and not to be jumped, so 
that the hunt must make its way through and not over them. 
Gradually the land rose, the highest point we touched being, 
I believe, 600 feet abftve the sea level. On this ground the 
grass comes late and does not liegin to grow before May 
but the bullocks arc kept out and do well m the open until 
November. The view from a field called the Btonepit 
Ground, was an impressive, lovely scene of greenery and 
huge enclosures. All around lay miles of grass land, dotted 
with herds of grazing cattle and single trees, backed by 
masses of dense wood. North Badby Wood, East Everdon 
Stnbbs Wood, and others, while below lay Eawsley House 
and the shimmering lake. But on all this huge expanse no 
human being could I see, and no sounds could I hear except 
the bleating of sheep and the notes of water-fowl among 
the rushes. 

The outlook from the rectory of Preston Capes, whither 
Sir Charles drove us on another day, was, I remember, even 
more striking, although the prospect was somewhat spoiled 
by haze. Looking northward, stretohuig for miles upon 
miles, was a vast expanse of hill and vale. Many such 
vistas have I seen in foreign countries, such as Africa, South 
America, Iceland, and elsewhere, but here was a difference 
created by the hand of man which for many generations has 
left its impress upon the landscape In a field immediately 
beneath this rectory there were, 1 recall, the finest wych- 
dms that I ev^r saw. 

The Eev. Mr Evans, the Eector of Preston Capes, told 
me that the population had sunk since the previous census, 
and that there were no young men in the village, and no 
skilled labourers under fifty years of age. Although they 
were not much better off in the towns the youths migrated 
thither, as they found village life too monotonous. So much 
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ol tliu land was laid down to ^rass, liowcvci, tliat the 
question of labour was not very vital In this parish all the 
soil seemed to have been under the plough at Hoim; previous 
time, and everywhere appeared ‘ curly lauds,’ hardly a, level 
hold or a straight furrow being visible Mr Evans thought 
that these lands went down to grass when wool becaine a 
staple industry, and that the village was fuancrly much 
larger than it is to-day. 

Mr. Newberry, who was also a Devonshire man, had held 
the Westcombe Farm of 400 acres, of whicli 103 were arable, 
for seven or eight years at a rent, I think, of 23s. the acre. 
Like so many others with whom I have spoken, Mr. N ewberry 
had left his native county because a reduction of rent was 
refused to him in the had times, to come into one where 
land was cheaper He said that he could not call farming 
in Northamptonshire very profitable, but with economy it 
was possible to get along and pay 20s. in the pound, although 
there was nothing left over ‘ to put in the box.’ He milked 
a dairy of thirty cows, reared all the calves, and if he saw a 
chance occasionally bought a truck load of beasts, although 
his land, which was good breeding ground, would not fat 
Shorthorns. These Shorthorns, in his opinion, could not 
compare with the Devons, which cost him 7s. a head to bring 
up from Devonshire, and would fetch a farthing a pound 
more as beef than either Shorthorns or black Welsh cattle 
He said that those from the north of the county were the 
original and typical Devons, which should be small, long, 
and low in shape. 

Mr. Newberry’s custom was to separate his milk and 
send his butter to London, the village and the barracks 
at Weedon taking all that he could spa:g 3 . The calves 
were fed on the separated milk and scalded linseed cake, 
and to his pigs he ^ave cod-liver oil, which, he remarked, 
would often pull a litter through in a cold time. The reader- 
may remember that Mr. Story-Maskelyne m Wiltshire gave 
the cod-liver oil to his calves, hut I have no doubt that it 
IS equally good for both classes of animals. Labour, Mr. 
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Newberry said, was a difficulty, as if be got rid of a man 
there was trouble m replacing him. The labourers had 
been drawn to the Great Central Bailway while the wni-ks 
were m progress, and now did not like coming back to the 
lower agricultural wage, tlis labour cost IHs. the acre, as 
the rearing of a number of calves made woik Piero —and 
tins was an'lmusual story — the women ivould imlk ; indeed 
he said that some of ilhem could ‘ knock down,’ that is, strip, 
nine or ten cows without difficulty. 

Mr. Newberry also kept sheep and a flock of eighty ewes, 
the culled ewes and wethers being fed on turnips, and the 
young, bearing ewes upon grass. The fatted wethers were 
sold out from January to July at about 50s, a head. The 
average cast of his farm was about four and a half quarters 
of wheat, four quarters of barley, and five and a half quarters 
of oats. He said that it was a peculiar class of land which 
occasionally seemed to affect tho health of animals Thus the 
dairy cows were subject to inflammation of the udder, from 
which cause he had lost several ^of them four years before, and 
there was a certain field on which if lambs of about two 
weeks old were put, they would die On the whole, how- 
ever, he thought that a fanner might go further and fare 
worse. Mr. Newberry was of opinion that beef did not pay, 
and that the graziers were depressed. However, as he 
pointed out, the losses of farmers must all fall back upon the 
landlord. ‘ If 1 can’t pay my rent he must let the farm for 
less : tenants will hop the twig before they lose all their 
feathers ’ The labourers, he declared, were doing better than 
either the owner or the farmer 

While staying with Sir Hereward Wake, Bart., of Gour- 
feenhall, the fijst farmer whom I saw was Mr. John Gudgeon, 
of The Lodge, Blisworth, who rented 250 acres, of which 
fifty were grass, under the Duke of Grafton. Mr. Gudgeon, 
whose forefathers had held this fann for four generations 
before him — over 150 years — said that the farmers in that 
neighbourhood had been living up to then, but whether they 
could continue to do so was a question which he was scarcely 
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able to answer. The rent of bis lanrl, which was a light 
loam over iron- and lime-stones, with clay in patches, used 
to be 32s. an acre in 1875, and in 1901 was 2>3,s'. and rates. 
Where farms bad been let down, however, they would fetch 
as little as 10s. the acre. No holdings had boon unoccupied 
in Blisworth, but he stated that tenants seemed to love 
changing about a great deal more than they naed“to do Tlie 
general practice was to keep a few ®cows and rear some 
calves, which were sold out as stores at Noithainpton 
market m the spring. Mso he kept from eighty to a hun- 
dred Oxford Down ewes, and if he could get 37s. a head for 
thj_ lambs, sold them ; if not he held them till the following 
February and mai’keted them fat off the turnips. His 
custom was to buy in ewes and sell out the cast ones during 
summer, when they made the best price, as old meat would 
always keep better than young in hot weather. 

In walking over Mr. Gudgeon’s farm I saw a very good 
field of cabbages, and another of swedes and hybrid turnips 
sowir in alternate breadths.^ The barleys wore estimated 
to return five quarters, and the wheats barely four quarters 
to -the acre. Oats, he informed us, had been a complete 
failure during the last few years, as they wanted ram and 
there was none. The only artificial manure he used was 
soot sown on the clover leys in the ^proportion of not 
less than 5 cwt. to the acre, and ploughed in for wheat, 
at a cost of 3s. 6d. a ton for the sowing and 43s. a ton for 
the soot 

With reference to labour Mr. Gudgeon said that history 
repeated itself, as there had been times before when people 
went away and returned, which they would do again. The 
men received good wages, 2s. 6d. a day, with ^tra for haysel 
and harvest, equalhug 17s. a week for labourers, and up to 
B1 a week with houses for waggoners and shepherds. The 
Duke of Grafton’s cottages, he added, were plentiful and good, 
with three rooms up and three down stairs. This farm, I 
observed, had been extensively worked for lime- and iron- 
stone, the top soil being replaced after the mineral had been 
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removed , a process which altered the level m many places 
and did not improve its appearance. 

At Quinton, a parish four and a half miles south-east of 
Northampton, I visited Mr Sydney Smith, who farmed 600 
acres of stone brash land on a limestone subsoil with some 
clay and damp loamy soil. This farm, 1 think I am right 
m saying, Sad sold for £16,000 not long before, but Mr 
Sydney Smith was She fourth member of his family who 
had occupied it during successive generations. He said that 
rents in the district had fallen from 25 to BO per cent, since 
the good times, and that they varied from 12s. to 35.s the 
acre, according to position and quality of the holding. In 1901 
the crops looked very bad, except where the land was in good 
heart and well farmed, and farmers needed to work hard to 
make both ends meet. In short the outlook was black and 
the demand for farms was beyond his understanding, but a 
great many people took a holding and dragged everything 
they could out of the land. After such people had done 
with it, a farm was nothing but a millstone round a man’s 
neck. There was a great deal of badly farmed land in the 
county, especially in the Wellingborough district. He sup- 
posed that folk kept on farming because it was a business to 
which they were accustomed ; thus if he gave up he did not 
know what else hq could do. As it was, if a man made his 
rent and 4 per cent, on his capital, he did well. 

Mr. Smith’s own system was to treat the land liberally so 
as to obtain the highest possible returns, and as a result he 
had the best crop of roots in the neighbourhood. Here he did 
not exaggerate, for I saw them afterwards and remember 
that they looked splendid. Three quarters of his acreage 
used to be arable, hut in 1901 only 280 acres remained under 
the plough, as the land took grass well and had been laid 
down in permanent pasture. His course was roots, then 
two successive crops of barley (of which the second was 
generally the best), then seeds followed by wheat He farmed 
high, feeding off the roots with sheep. His ewe flock he had, 
however reduced to 125, of Oxford and Hampshire Downs 
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ci'OSHud, as he fonud that, like cvoryLbing else, tins land 
wanted a rest fioin continual sliecpiiig. 

Ills cows were Bhorlliorns crossed with an Abia'decn 
Angus Lull, and the lieil'ors bred from them — all black or 
roan in colour — struck me as splendid amnials, not very fa.t, 
but heavy as lead and of fine quality, yonic of these he fed 
out with the bought stores. Altogether I thought "iVIr Hydiiey 
Smith a very good farmer and his land exceedingly well 
managed. The wheat, it is true, was rather light owing to 
the season, a fom’ and a half quarter crop, but its colour was 
splendid. He said that he had no difficulty with labour, as men 
hadjliecn plentiful with him since the harvest of 1900. They 
came hack because business in the towns, and especially the 
building trade in Northamjpton, was slack, and this hindered 
the young men from leaving the hud. In 1900 some of them 
had left his farm, but they returned in the autumn. The 
quality of his labour was good and gave him no cause of 
complaint. 

Mr. John Westlake, of Eas},! Lodge, Courteenhall, farmed 
110 acres, of which thirty were grass. He was a Somerset- 
shire man and had been four years in occupation of the 
holding, whereof I understood the rent had been reduced 
from 3S620 in the good times to £300 a year in 1901. 
The land ho described as medium, good and bad together. 
He kept from forty to fifty cows and depended principally 
upon a milk- walk which he had in Northampton. Also he 
had a flock of 100 ewes, of which the lambs were sold out fat, 
and bought and grazed a certain number of store cattle. All 
Ins cultivation was done by steam, but Mr. Westlake said 
that he purchased more corn than he produced. The supply 
of labour was bethought more plentiful than- it had been 
owing to the slackness of the Northampton building trade, 
but to procure really good men was difficult. The wages he 
estimated at 15s. a week, with a free house and £2 at harvest, 
his total outlay on this head amounting to 18s. or £1 an 
acre. Cottages wore sufficient in number, but he added 
that the folk did not like living in a quiet place, Mr. Westlake 
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seemed to be of opinion Ihat ho was better oh in ISforthanip- 
tonshire than be bad been m Boiuerset, where the land was 
dearer to hire. 

At the parish oi Hai'twell, on the borders of Buckingham- 
shire, I visited the Park Farm of 800 acres which was worked 
by Mr. J. Weston with the assistance of two sons, one of 
whom showed ns over the place. Mr. Weston, junior, said 
that a little more than half their land was under grass, and 
that the soil was piincipally clay and loam, with, I think, a 
limestone subsoil, and too heavy to keep sheep on in winter 
Indeed he described it as ‘ three and four horse land.’ They 
had forty cows upon the place, producing up to 200 lb. of 
butter weekly, which was sold in Northampton. This was 
made without a separator in a beautifully clean, old-fashioned 
dairy, the skim-milli being fed to calves, of which eighty 
or ninety were brought up every year. Some of these 
calves, which it was Mr. Weston’s custom to keep under 
shelter until the spring following their birth, were ultimately 
sold at about two years of age for breeding stock at Norwich 
market. There were also 150 Oxford Down ewes upon the 
farm and no fewer than si.xteen breeding sows. All Ins cattle 
were of the Shorthorn stamp. 

Labour, Mr. Weston said, was ‘ a bit short,’ but owing 
to the decline of the Northampton Imilding trade, a great 
deal better in 1901 than it had been in 1900. He added that 
it was necessary for the farmers to help with the work, or, as 
he put it, ‘ we have to tear into it ourselves ’ ; also that the 
labourers must be very gently handled . ‘ You have to pay 
them and treat them as well.’ The wages of ordinary men 
were 14s., and of cattlemen 16s. and a house, with donble 
money at liarvest and overtime at haysel. The boys would 
stop upon the land till they were sixteen or eighteen, but then 
they went away. On the 800 acres that they held they 
employed fourteen men and two or three boys. Mr. Weston’s 
swedes were both early and good , indeed, I think about the best 
that we saw m the county. His wheat was estimated to yield 
nearly five quarters, and the oats six quarters, an acre. These 
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would fetch 25s. a quarter for old oats, but tlie price of com 
was, he said, very bad. Indeed, he declared th(3 prices ‘ Inll 
us.’ Rents, he informed me, had fallen about 25 per cent, 
m that neighbourhood, and that of this farm, whicli his 
father had held for twenty-four years, was, 1 gathered, IBs. 
an acre, and 12s. for a portion of the land which lay on 
the further side of the railway. Mr Weston,*' junior, was 
of opinion that farmers could just keep*goiug by dint of hard 
work and no more. I was told and noticed myself that the 
cottages in this immediate neighbourhood were scarce and 
bad, few of them having more than two bedrooms. They 
were for the most part built of stone and thatched. 

At the little village of Ashton I saw Mr. Payne, of the 
Lodge Farm, who held 312 acres under the Duke of Grafton, of 
which 200 were grass, some of it, that had tumbled down 
eight or ten years before, of very indifferent quality The 
rent of this place, which he described as ‘ a poor farm,’ had 
descended by degrees from i2 an acre to 10s. 6^ an acre, 
which he paid. The soil he ppoke of as ‘ awful stuff,’ being 
yellow clay on limestone, with a thin loam atop. Indeed 
Mr. Payne declared that even the kitchen garden came up 
in great lumps, and that he had only one field on which he 
could grow roots, adding that it took four horses to plough 
the land, which produced no grass till, the end of May. 
Under these circumstances it is hardly to be wondered at 
that he preferred to use steam cultivators at a cost of 13s. 
an acre plus ;£! per ton for coal, which he must cart. 

Water, he said, was a great difficulty, although there was 
plenty of it m the valley. When we met at the beginning 
of August he was employed m carrying it for the use of his 
horses and stock. He kept six cows, but said <that he could 
keep ten if he had enough water for them. It was the lack 
of this necessary that had driven tenants away from the farm 
of which he was the third holder within a period of eight or 
nine years. He kept 120 ewes and lambs, holding sixty tegs, 
which were sold out in the spring of the year. His system 
seemed to be : wheat, which gave an average yield of three 
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quarters ; vetches ; wheat again ; and beans, the last being a 
total failure in 1901. After roots came barley , that also 
returned three quarters only, with seeds which stood for two 
or three years and were followed by oats Mr. Payne said 
that it was necessary to keep sheep, do them well, and sell 
them out at ten or eleven months old, as while corn paid for 
working and labour, gheep paid the rent. He always bred a 
few foals, the Duke giving his tenants the use of a sire free ; 
but ill hiB own and the two neighbouring parishes there was 
not a single farmer left who rode to hounds. 

Labour seemed to be scarce, and Mr. Payne did his own 
shepherding. Pie said that all the young men went to ‘«he 
towns as fast as they could, and that the girls went also. Any 
number of them had left him — 95. a week boys for the most 
part. Indeed the Wolverton people would come to the 
schoolmaster and ask for boys when there were some fit for 
service. Lads wanted lOs. and 11s. a week to keep them, but 
it was not possible to pay them men’s wages. Were it not 
for machinery, which was a gwiat help in dry summers, ho 
declared that hundreds of acres of corn could not be cut 
ill that neighbourhood. He knew that they ought to keep 
more labour, but it was not available ; and if the price of it 
rose much higher, landlords would get no rent at all. As 
for cottages, those ^provided by the Duke of Grafton were 
very good, and the same might be said of his own house and 
buildings. Mr. Payne, who I fear was engaged in a hard 
struggle with this unkindly land, complained of the short- 
ness of his hay crop, and I noticed that a good many ears in 
the wheat seemed to be blighted. 

Our host, Sir Hereward Wake, a considerable landowner 
both in Northamptonshire and Essex, did not think the 
prospect good either for landlords or for tenants, that is, if 
they depended upon what the land produced. He farmed 
1,000 acres, and had another 160 coming on hand at the 
following Michaelmas, and said that he had spent more upon 
his property in the past fifteen years than he had received in 
rent. His view was that a landowner cannot live out of his 
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land, whioh had become ‘ a beautiCul h>y loi ludi men ’ An 
for the farmers, the larger acreage, Lhey held, the Inate.r Uiey 
throve in Noithainptonslnro. The small men had to live 
like a well-to-do labourer, and their work if iml into any 
other trade would give them a mnedr better J'oturii. T'hore 
was not water enough in the comity to enable sinall-hoklers 
to thrive. Altogether, in Ins opinion, phe ]iroBpecLs of tlio 
industry were very gloomy. In many pliu'ca it was near l.o 
destruction, and he believed that this would bo allowed to 
happen before Paiiiaaient or the people would stir a hand 
to help them. 

Tlince Sir Hereward succeeded to his estate Ins rentals 
had fallen 50 per cent., and if they were put up for sale he 
said that he did not suppose that his farms would fetch i!20 
an acre. On the 1,000 acres which he had in hand he made 
16,?. an acre rent in 1900, but in 1899 he lost ds. an acre and 
received no rent at all. Before this his receipts had averaged 
about 15s. an acre. He had twenty-seven cottages on the 
estate, eight of which he had built himself ; but labour was 
becoming scarcer, and he said that the schoolmasters taught 
the lads to look down upon agriculture. However they 
got some boys from the Tiffield Beformatory, though as a 
rule these pirelerred to emigrate to Canada rather than stay 
in England. Also once he employed eight Salvation Army 
men, but they did not prove satisfactory. If they could 
afford to pay their hands 30s. a week, the labour question 
would, he thought, be solved. 

Sir Hereward, although he could quote no precise 
authority, was of opinion that the thousands of acres of 
grass ridge and furrow of which I have spoken, wore once 
one of the great granaries of Europe when 'the Continent 
was engaged in constant war, and that later they became a 
principal source of the world’s wool supply. He pointed 
out that having produced corn for a period and sheep for a 
period, they wore now entering on a third phase and pro- 
ducing beef. He also spoke of the great increase of the 
number of thistles on many of the pastures as a serious 
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evil. I may arid Lhal li la one winch is very uohcoable in 
some distncta of the county 

Mr. G-otto, of Northampton, and Ktony Btratford, Bucks, 
with whom I had the pleasure of an interesting conver- 
sation, said that his firm of Durham, Gotto, & Samuel had 
between 20,000 and 30,000 acres of land m their charge, and 
not a farm to let, whereas nine yeais before they had eleven 
holdings for hire at a single oflice. Good farms were letlmg 
readily at times rents which had fallen 30 per cent, since 
the hegimnng of the depression. Thins for one of 450 acres, 
I think north of Northampton, where the farms are fine and 
well cultivated, they had three excellent applicants with.n 
twenty-four hours. On the gault lands, however, of North 
Bucks, which only grow wheat, and command as little as 
10s the acre, tenants were difficult to find. In fact good 
land let and sold well, whereas the bad did neither. The fee- 
simple values would, as a rule, amount to twenry-live years’ 
purchase, and at that price pay four per cent, on the capital 
invested in them. The old hold«rs of land had .snllered most ; 
thus Mr. Gotto quoted the instance of an estat(‘. with which 
1 think he had been connected, whereof the owner, some 
thirty years ago, had made a will leaving an income to his 
wife and the property to his eldest son, subject to tbe charges. 
The result was a friandly suit in Chancery and a settlement, 
under the terms of which the heir handed over the estate to 
his mother to satisfy her jointure. 

Labour, Mr. Gotto said, was the most serious question 
connected with the future of agriculture, especially in the 
neighbourhood of big towns, where the lack of it was a 
great disadvantage. Thus on an estate which he mentioned 
at Beachamptdn, m North Bucks, they had not a single 
young hand left, Wolverton, where they found regular 
work, high wages, fixed holidays, and cheap fares, drawing 
them all away. It was difficult to forecast what time had 
in store for the industry when the prices and the labour 
troubles were borne in mind. Still, during the last two 
years, there had been no further declino, and for his own 
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part ho would put any luonoy ho had into liuid and adviso 
bis clients not to sell at the prcviiiluig jincA's A farm 
which he had bought at £11 an acrn, after being bi ought 
into order returned him five per cent, on bis capital, and 
another estate of 1,000 acres that was sold in had condition 
for ;dl8,260 was also let to return five per cent If once 
property was allowed to go down, its fee-simple value was 
lost, although it might pay to buy at a price. He thought, 
however, that it was unwise to purchase any laud whicdi was 
not intrinsically good. In conclusion, Mr Gotto said he 
did not consider that the land was quite so well farmed as 
it^ad been, hut that the feeling as to the futuie was more 
hopeful. 

Mr. Gervase Cary-Elwes, whose father owns an estate 
at Great Billing in Noithants, and another larger property 
in Lincolnshire, told me that farmers in the former county 
were making a living and no more, and were of rather an 
inferior class in comparison with what they used to be. In 
the livestock trade they jusit held their own, but it was a 
question whether they would continue to be able to do so. 
So long as a man cultivated his land well he jogged along, 
but if he scamped it the case was hopeless. The rents had 
fallen considerably, and there was no great competition for 
farms. Their property was close to th» sewage farm near 
Northampton, which attracted the labour and made it 
difficult to obtain men. Mr. Gary-Elwes said that he could 
not see any prospect of improvement in the local agncuitnral 
conditions. 

In Northampton I saw Mr, Brain, who was, I think, 
manager to Messrs. Peirce & Thorpe, auctioneers and laud 
agents of that city. Mr. Brain said that the farming out- 
look was had owing to the droughty season ; but whereas 
a few years before land was unsaleable, in 1901 it was m 
demand. Bor a good farm there were any amount of 
aqiplicants ; indeed their firm were looking out for such farms 
on behalf of sound men anxious to hire and could not 
find them. He did not think, however, that the majority of 
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farmers, many of whom were short of capital, did well 
unless they had some extraneous means to help them, nor 
could he see any great prospect for the future. Still 
farming was ‘ a lovely life ’ which accounted for a good deal 
Farms within a mile of Northampton that had not much 
grass, were letting for as little as J1 an acre, but the aveiage 
rents of go5d mixed farms w'erc from 30a’ to 35s. an acre, 
according to quality All the farmers grumbled about 
labour, for the most part with good reason, although on this 
matter different men had different stories to tell. Mr Brain 
informed me also that there was a good deal of depression 
in the city of Northampton, where the building and bpot 
trades were not so prosperous as they had been. Indeed, he 
said that firms which carried on the latter business used to 
make 30 or 40 per cent on their capital, but now, owing to 
American competition, they were fortunate if they made 
10 per cent. He added that almost all the machinery used 
was of American make. 

At Northampton also I saw jUr. T. Cecil Woods, F.A.I., a 
member of the firm of Woods & Co., auctioneers and estate 
agents, and secretary to the local Chamber of Agriculture 
Mr. Woods stated that the poor lands of the county were 
in the Wansford, Thrapston, Stanford, Wappenham, and 
Towcester districts^ but that around Northampton, where 
more than half the land was arable, the agricultural position 
was not bad. Farmers, he said, always grumbled, but ‘ all 
I can tell you is that here we have a good class of men, many 
of whom are very well off. I don’t think that during the 
last ten years any of them have made money, but we do not 
have many changes, and I have not heard of a bankrupt 
farmer . . i» my business I have never lost a shilling by a 
farmer ... a man holds his own together and lives . . . 
The graziers, however, are making narrow profits, if any, 
owing to the dearness of stores.’ 

Mr. Woods said also that the demand for land was strong, 
and that sometimes there were as many as ten good ap- 
plicants for one good farm ; further, that the price of beef 
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was bettor. The labour, be informed mo, was a great 
difficulty in 1900, but in 1901 the supply was luueb more 
plentiful throughout the county, and, although it was hard 
to find shepherds or waggonors, hands could be had of a sort. 
The young men wont away, however, and the inajoiity of 
those left on the farms wero old, not very efficient, or ‘ half- 
sharp ’ In his opinion tho only way to keep people on the 
land was to pay them more money. 

Because of this labour trouble those tenants did best who 
had families and made use of them. Some of their farmers 
were in a big way of business ; thus at Lamport Mr. Watson 
ap,d his brother fed no fewer than COO bullocks. The 
average rents were about ill an acre The landlords, he 
thought, had been hard hit, but many of them — men like Lords 
Wantage and Spencer, for instance, who never lost a tenant— 
were among the best of their class. Mr. Woods believed 
that money could be made in Northamptonshire by the 
breeding of both Shire horses and hackneys. 

An interesting experiment m co-operative farming was 
tried at Harlestone, four miles from Northampton, some 
years ago, but the results, according to Mr. W. H. Holloway, 
of the ‘Mercury’ office, Northampton, to whom I am 
indebted for this information, were not encouraging to 
believers in the system. It seems that Earl Spencer, having 
300 acres of glebeland thrown upon his hands, agreed to 
allow it to be used by a co-operative farming association 
which was formed for the purpose of its working. He also 
agreed to provide a capital sum of .£3,000 to bear interest at 
three per cent., and stipulated that he should be paid a rent 
equal to the market value of the farm. The co-operativo 
tenants promised one third of the profits until the loan of 
£3,000 was repaid, by means of a sinking fund accumulated 
from the other two thirds. Mr, Holloway states that these 
men never lost a week’s employment, received Ids, a week 
regularly, which was slightly above the average labourer’s 
wage in tho district, and worked hard, besides starting a 
dairy, butcher s shop, &c. Eor the first two years they lost 
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heavily, the tbircl yoai’ they made a profit of A‘30, after 
which a run of ill luck brought the experiment to an end. 
How much of hiEs £3,000 Lord Spencer recovered w not 
stated For my own part, as I think I havo aheady to- 
niarkod, I am no groat hohevoi in co-opcrativo farming, and 
this unfortunate iiistanco only tends to confirm iny laclf of 
faith in it aS a remedy for social and agricnltiiial ills. 

The reader will observe that the most optimistic reports 
collected by me in Northamptonshire were those that were 
given by land agents. 

Those landlords whom i saw took on the whole a much 
gloomier view of things, and indeed, in my opinion, they h^ye 
Buffered more heavily than the tenant or the labourer Nor 
were any of the farmers enthusiastic about their prospects, 
although they all admitted that there was a living to be 
made. Still when such men as Mr. Gotto and Mr. Woods 
say that the application for good farms is keen and con- 
tinuous, they are speaking of what they know, and their 
statement tells its own tale. Probably the truth is that on 
the best lands there is still a certain mea.sure of prosperity, 
sufficient at any rate to cause many who like the life to wish 
to occupy them ; while the medium lands afford a living and 
the bad ones a mere existence to the occupier, and to the owner, 
after the payment of outgoings, practically no return at all. 
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LINCOLN SH [HE 

'L b til eastern comity of Lmculnshiro is tlio secoiul largest 
in England, having an area of nearly 1,700,000 acres, or 
about 2,760 square miles. Its greatest length fiom uoith to 
sqjith IS seventy-five miles, and from east to west forty-live 
miles. To those who are concerned with the land and 
agriculture this is perhaps the most deeply interesting 
county in all England. Popular conception often sets it 
down as a vast swamp, largely unredeemed ; but m fact it is 
one of the best drained of counties, and contains withui its 
great area many varieties of scenery and soil Thus all 
round the coast line, from the Humber to the Nene, runs 
a broad belt of rich sea-marsh. Then there are Cliff and 
Wold and inland Pen, besides Olay, Carr, Heath, Warp lands, 
Silt sand. Oolite or limestone, and miscellaneous soils. In 
the course of my investigations in the county I visited 
and examined nearly all these districts^ of which i hope 
to give the reader some description in the course of this 
chapter. 

Entering Lincoln from Northamptonshire by the gate 
of Peterborough, we travelled to Grantham over a country 
that gave far views of flat, uninteresting lands, varied by 
occasional woods of ash and oak. At Tallington, whore we 
passed into Lincolnshire, grass seems to preudominate, only 
about one-third of the land being arable, while the gravel 
pits and the rabbits which sat about them, showed the 
light character of the soil. In the neighbourhood of Little 
Bythaiu the country is more undulating and better wooded, 
but at the time of my visit was evidently suffering much from 
the effects of drought, since the pastures were stunted and the 
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wheal and bailey ci'ops poor, although the potatoes looked 
faiily well. At Corby barley appeared to be the prevadiug 
crop, short and thin in 1901, although roots were a good 
plant There the pastures were dotted with the lamous, 
whitfi-laccd Lincoln sheep, whose bare legs emerge nakedly 
from tJie bag ol wool above Bobb in this neighbourhood 
and at Great Ponton ^limestone comes to the surlace, and 
the crops generally wore poor Also we noticed the numbei 
ol ash timbers, the prevalent tree of Lincolnshire, 

At Stoke Rochford our host was Mr. Edmund Tumor, 
who owns about ‘21,000 acres of land It is the fashion 
now-a-days to gird at landlords, who are too often suppose! 
to be mere idlers and know-nothings, living in opulence 
upon the fruit of other men’s labours. Taking the country 
through, my experience is that these and kindred definitions 
are entirely incorrect, although, of course, there may be 
individuals to whom they properly apply. To such men as 
Sir Charles Knighfcley, with whom we stayed in North- 
amptonshire, who, as I have a#i,id, manages every acre of 
his great estates without even the aid of a foreman, or to 
Mr. Tumor, who does much the same and even keeps a 
cropping book of each individual field of his domains, 
whether it is in his own hands or in those of his tenants, 
emphatically they cl,o not apply in the very least Here 
I give some particulars of this property, as they are ex- 
ceedingly instructive. 

On the South Lincoln estate are three farms of under 
100 acres, let at an average rental of IGs. ?>d. the acre ; eight 
farms of between 100 and 400 acres, let at an average of 
](3.s 9d. ; and four farms of over 400 acres, let at an average 
of 18s On the North Lincoln estate are throe farms of 
under 100 acres, let at an average of 21s. 8d. the acre , twelve 
farms of between 100 and 400 acres, let at an average of 
18s. 9d. ; and eleven farms of over 400 acres, let at an 
average of 19.s. id. Between the years 1859 and 1901 the 
income of the South Lincoln estate showed a reduction of 
40 per cent., and of the North Lincoln estate a reduction of 
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■Ail per cent These figures arc approKnualely coireel, but 
the lossiuay in fact be a little larg<'r ; iiukH'd Miice they were 
first printed I liave hoard from Mr. d'uriior tluu tlie present 
rent of his estates per acre, works out at a souiewhat lower 
sum than those given aliove. 

The capital expouditure on the luulduigs^aiKl drainage 
of these lands, exclusive of ordinary rop.iii.s and of any- 
thing spent upon mansions, amounted to the giguniic 
total between the years 18130 and 1893 of xT!)5,L37 — sums 
which speak for themselves, and will make it clear to 
the reader how it comes about that Mr Q’uruor is generally 
“^Bported to be one of the best landlords m the county. 
What small owner could have afforded to impiove his 
estate in similar proportion and to so liberal an extent, 
as has been done by Mr Tumor and those who went before 
him ? 

In conversation Mr. Tumor said that ou the whole he 
thought the outlook gloomy, and that we seemed to be 
called upon to face another crisis : in short, that after a 
period of comparative calm all connected with the laud 
wore in rough water again, although things m Lincolnshire 
were not as depressed as they seemed to be m Norfolk. The 
last two or three years, he thought, had been bad, and 
accentuated the general despondency. ^ Particularly was tins 
so in the case of Lincoln wool. 

In 1896 this wool — that from ewes and hoggets mixed 
— winch in the past has commanded as much as 60 a-, a 
tod fetched 24,s. 8d, per tod of 28 Ih. in 1897 it fetched 
2 La. a tod, lu 1900 15,v,, in 1901 only 13a , a price at 
which it is totally unremunerativo to grow. The chief 
cause of tins lamentable shrinkage of valaes is, of coui-se, 
the change of fashion. Pormeiiy it seems that ladies used 
to pirefer to wear stiffor materials, to the manufacture of 
which Lincoln wool is suited ; hut now they choose more 
clinging garments, made from the fleeces of the Merino sheep, 
which will not thrive in oux colder climate. Nor does the 
mischief cease hero, since the ruinous price of wool has 
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reacted upon that ot the Lmcolii slieep It appears Hint hi 
1870, exclusive of mci'iiio, four iiullion pounds of cioss-Lred 
wool was imported into tins country, whereas in 1 900, only 
thirty years later, the importations amounted to 200 million 
pounds, competing with the 100 million pounds of Bntish- 
grown wool Thus it comes about that whereas in 1871 
Lincoln ‘all-hog’ wool touched 2.s. l^rZ a lb, in 1901 it 
was down to about 6d. — that is, for ewe and hog wool 
mixed 

As Mr. Tumor pointed out, the worst feature of the 
situation is that whereas in earlier years the agricultural 
depro.ssion was caused mainly by the drop in the price oh, 
corn aided by the effects of some bad seasons, now it has 
extended to stock also, and especially to sheep. For the 
rest, there is still a demand for farms in Lincolnsbiie, and 
especially for small farms, although the class of tenant is 
not so good as it used to bo The labour couditions, ho 
said, are bettor in this county than in many others, and 
though most of the young men Qg away, some of them still 
stay ii]ion the land. 

Mr Tumor kindly furnished me with the following 
interesting tables showing (L) the coinpti.rative wages of 
horsemen and other labour as paid upon his estate ni J8.51, 
1878, and 1894, and (21 a return of average wages on the 
Pantou faiin, made out, I believe, in January 1900 . — 


Horsemen. 



mi 

1878 


18*) 1 



£ 

S 


e 

« 

ll 

t 

5 


Head Waggoner ... 

12 

0 

0 

28 

10 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Second „ 

9 

9 

0 

20 

2 

6 

14 

0 

0 

Thud „ . . . 

8 

10 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Rouith „ . . . 

8 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Fifth 

5 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Total .... 

41 

10 

0 

86 

12 

t) 

68 

0 

0 
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Othi'i' LiihdH >' 


— 

1H51 

187!l 

Day Iftbonr . 

li. 8<?. 

•.u 

Mo\vin>» clover (per aero) ! 

1 li.. H(? 

4s. to t'. 

Mowing and tying corn j 

(),■.. 

V.i (tying 

Tuinip hooing . . j 

Ss' li<7. 

5s 

Corn weeding 

Is. (it^. 

•Ih. 


I'^ai 


2. :!</, 

as, 

()■< (Imus; iilono) 
r Is 


1». (ii?. to Os. 


Return of Wages on the raiiton Farm. 


— 

SliDphc*) il 

(IrnLhmau (m 
Yftidmini) 

Wjii'j’-one! 

Ouliimiy 

Lahciirei 


£ 4. 

il 

£ s 


£ N 

d 

£ X d. 

Summer and winter 

Total amount received , 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 6 

per annum about . 

36 8 

7 

32 12 

1 

33 18 

2 

28 2 7 | 

PieceworTt 








Extra harvest 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

10 15 0 

Lamb money 

15 

0 

_ 


— 



Journey money . 

— 


— 


9 


— 

Piecework (excluding 








harvest) 

— 


— 


— 


14 1 1 


87 18 

7 

83 7 

1 

85 2 

s 

47 19 8 

Pa/ymenia in hind 
Cottage and garden 

6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 


Fuel .... 

14 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

4 0 

Potatoes . . . 

Allowance of food or 

15 

0 

15 

r 

0 

16 

0 

10 0 

drink .... 

8 5 

0 

9 12 

6 

8 7 

6 

14 6 

Straw for pigs 

— 


— 


— 


8 0 

Total 

52 7 

7 

49 8 

7 

49 19 

2 

50 6 8 


It will be seen that m the issue the earnings of the 
ordinary labourer are only about £2 less i*ban those of the 
shepherd, and, although he receives no house, a little higher 
than those of the garthman or the waggoner. 

Including his beautiful park, Mr. Tumor farmed about 
2,000 acres in Stoke Rochford, which may, I suppose, be 
said to belong to the miscellaneous section of the Lincoln- 
shire soils, being of a heath nature, but not Heath proper. 
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In many of the fields the limeBtono comots to withm a low 
inches of the saiface, while others of them arc an n^ly, 
tenacious clay that is not of the heath character. In one 
or two places m this district we saw the actual junction 
of the clay and the limestone, and at it what is called a 
■ swallow hole,’ that is, a kind of aperture into which 
the waters from the clay are drained, to vanisli down the 
crevices of the linicstoiTe — a cheap and convenient way of 
being rul of them. The soil of the park vanes much 
Where it is low with the help of about 7 lb. of oako per 
diem it will fat out a bullock ; but where the limestone comes 
to the sui face it buru.s readily, and is nothing more than 
Down 

On this farm the crops, with one or two exceptions, were 
not looking very well. Barley, of which a malting sample 
can be grown, is the stand-by hero, but I doubt if it can have 
threshed out three quarters in the season of 1901 . The 
oats, as elsewhere, were a failing crop ; even Garton’s 
Abundance, which stands the drought much better than 
most others, could scarcely have returned four quarters to 
the acre on this ‘ croech,’ that is, light land. Mr. Tumor 
was ono of the few farmers whom 1 have mot who still 
makes ensilage. His practice is to piescrve it m stacks com- 
pressed by ropes and weights, and not in pits, a,s used to 
be the more common' custom, the temperature being kept as 
near as possible at 135 deg. Water is scarce m this country, 
and has to be carted to some of the fields at considerable 
expense. 

Although the present hall of Stoke Eochford, a splendid 
building, was only erected between 1840 and 1845, it is the 
successor, I thmk, of two other residences that had their 
day before it, and contains many objects of great interest. 
Thus there are very good pictures of Eohert Cecil, first Earl 
of Salisbury, by Zucchero, and of Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
and Matthew Hale, C.J , uilh one, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
of Diana Cecil, the wife of John Tumor, who brought these 
works into the family. A beautiful picture also is one by 
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Vun dcr Tlolsi,, of a man and hih wife and ;i anlk\ -looknu' 
g!vl, ihoir danulil.er, I iirosinno, whniu Lliey apjaai to lu' 
ac.oMiuf; ; while ovov the manlcl-pii'Ce m llu' diimip-iooin, 
which is said to have boon in part Josigucd by liubi'ns, lianys 
a hno specimen of that master’s work. Still morn mint nst my 
are the portriuts of Sir I'ldmuncl Tnrnor and Ltiiun Alaryarct 
Turnoi.an attractive-looking lady, il’hiit of ‘■Sir Ihlmiiiid, 
wlio became, I think, owner of Si,okc hoclilord, is said fu 
ha\e been painted by a fellow prisoner in the i roiiblmiH 
times of the Civil War Ho kept a diary, which is jncsci red 
in the library, and in it I saw entered against the date of Hk' 
day of his marriage, ‘ Unn caro, unus apiriius.’ 

*“ This Sir Edmund survived his partner, and in his diary 
notes all the expenses of her funeral, which wove largo. 

A still more interesting diary preserved here is the 
household book of Thomas Cony of Basingthorpe by Stoke 
Hochford, ‘Merchant of the Staple ’ at Calais, who lived in 
the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James 1, This hoolc was 
found amongst the writings relating to the manor of North 
Stoke, purchased of Williifm Coney, Esq., by Sir Edmund 
Tumor, Kt., in 1671 It contains notes of Thomas Cony’s 
household expenses over a period of more than fifty yeai s ; 
rentals of lands and tenements, memos of lands pur- 
chased, profits of trade, unusual events such as thi' 
occurrence ‘ of the. gi-eat frost,’ and numbers of ‘ cattell and 
shepe ’ at Basingthorpe. 

Perhaps the most touching entries are those headed 
‘ the Euriale of luy children,’ ‘ Buryalles — iie?n,’ .... Uien 
follow the name and date of interment, and such sp!itoni:o.s 
as those; ‘Joans give meicio on . . . ’ or ‘God’s blessing 
be with her,’ or item, ‘ God’s blessing and mine be wi-th 
her ’ Five children were buried At the end of tlic list is 
written; ‘Justhe and trulie examined — 19 children in all 
(One forgotten).’ 

In addition to the dwelling at Basingthorpe, where I think 
the diary was written, the Cony family bad a house m 
Stoke Eochford Park. Of this nothing is now left except 
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ih(', turl'-cnvfi’od ton ml all mi walls, whu-h uu-ii'uiro, n.ccord- 
iny to Jiiy pacinos, 57 by 140 Ifot : outsiflc of thi'so arc 
other found, ilioiiB, pi i haps ol' ilio f^anlon wall, covering 
4‘2 by 1‘20 feet. Ancient sycamores grow avonnd the bite, 
aiul ill front arc six terraces cut m stops down to the bank 
of the slroani It is strange to look on and repeoplc them 
with the dead folli who, so many gcnoiatioiisago, must have 
wandered here m thew pleasaance, somewhat sad also, sug- 
gesting the usual icilcctiniis, especially to one. who has road 
the diary, of tiio fiailiioss of man's tic to earth and the 
vanity of all mortal things Doubtless the calm, smniiier 
sky, the ripjiling water beneath, and the dark, steady shadow 
of the trees, are identical with those with which they w(>_e 
familiar in this pleasant place that once was theirs. Tint 
for the rest ! 

In the library of the Hall there is a splendid collection of 
etchings by and after A'’aiidyc]i: and othens Many of these 
once belonged to Sir Peter Lely and are stamped with a ‘ P.L ’ 

Another feature of tho place is a wonderful spring that 
hows from the limestone rock»at the head of the lakes. I 
think that tliis is the most copious spring which f ever saw 
m any country, being so strong indeed that it gushes forth iu 
what may be called a wateifall. The surcoiindnig park and 
coiintiy arc undulating and well wooded, and altogether Stoke 
Kochford, althoughutho present house lacks the charm which 
ago alone can give, is one of the most stately and beautiful 
Eiigh.sh homes that I have seen. 

The first of various farmers whom Mr Tumor took us to 
see was Mr J. Woolcrton, of Woolsihorpc-by-Golsterworth, 
who held 256 acres on his estate This soil is tliui, on limestone, 
and nearly all the land was iiiuler the plough, roots and bailey 
being the principal crops, and sheep the stock. The rotation 
here on light land is roots, barley, seeds, barley ; on strong 
lands wheat and oats taking the place of barley. The. roots 
I noticed were a good plant and doing well, and one field 
of oats on some stronger land seemed very fair for the season, 
but the barleys T thought light, though of excellent malting 
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(jiiiility Mr. Wonlorton, ^\]loso aiiccritors lu'Kl Hus 

farm for maiiy generiitioiifi, told nir tlial aUliongli Uk'N li.ul 
been badly off for labour, personally ho bad onou^oli al. 
present, and could always ^cL it wlu'n wanted d’lns placf', 
as it chances, is interesting foi' inoj'o than fanmii';, since in 
that gre^r old house, on December ‘25, w'as hdim ami 

lived one of the world’s greatest mon, Sir isaac ?^out(in 

Upstairs I was shown a large low room, with a,ucu'nt o.il^ 
beams and plaster lloor, whore first ho saw tlu' light In 
another room is a little partitioned space which he list'd as 
his study, when he returned from college to take up the 
uncongenial task of managing this manor of i^hich lie was 
tlife lord Probably, as he is known to have boon fond of 
carpentering, Sir Isaac made this partition with his own 
hands. There, too, is the little window out of which he saw 
the famous apple fall, and m the orchard and garden stand, 
not the tree itself, part of which has been made into a chair 
ill the noble library of Stoke Eochford, but two otliers that 
have been reared from it, themselves now ancient. They 
are, I observed, remarkable f5r a peculiar habit of growth, 
inherited, I was told, from the parent, the trunks lying 
almost horizontally along the ground. 

The house, being substantially built of atone, remains 
practically unchanged since Newton’s day, and the room in 
which he was born is not changed at alk^" except as regards 
the furniture. It is strange to look upon it and romemlier, 
in the words of Pope, that here, when 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid m night, 

God said, ‘ Lot Newton bo 1 ’ and all was light. 

While stopping with Mr. Tumor I saw Mr G. William 
Eddie, a gentleman who has property of bis own and farmed 
500 acres, of which 110 were grass, of Mr. Tumor’s land at 
Bittle Ponton, about two and a half miles south of Grant- 
ham. Mr. Eddie, who had been farming for twenty-one 
years, said that, although he did not think things had 
become any worse during the last year or two, he could not 
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coiibuliT iJie pcisitioii iind pioKpccL good, as Ihc loL'ciguer 
e.ul out the hlnglish In.iiner m everything, and tlio rotunr on 
the money luveated was so small In had seasoiiR, indeed, 
none could be made Many of the farmcis wore a different 
class of men from what they used to he, while some belonged 
io the land-skinning order, and thoi'c weiv; hut few yeomen 
left. Also a*nuuiboi of the holdings were practically stocked 
hy the Banljs. Itenfc* lurd fallen from 30 to 50 per cent 
Thus m 1880 he paid 32*'. an aero for a farm, and in 189fi 
when he left it, 11, s-. an acre only. The average was 
perhaps from i8s. to Tl the acre, but some cemraanded as 
little as 10s, and some as much as 28s. His cattle wet^ 
Shorthorns, as he bred stores which he sold out at about 
two years old. Barley was their chief product, but in 1900 
the demand for it was small. They used to make 50s. a 
quarter, but it had fallen to about 25s. ; 30s. being a very good 
price. His rotation was — turnips which werefed off ; barley ; 
seeds which were fed, or mowed and fed ; then another crop 
of barley with manure. ^ 

In the outlying villages labour, he said, was very scarce 
and many houses stood empty. The Great Northern Eail- 
way and Hornsby’s engineering works at Grantham took a 
number of men. Partly as a result of education, the young 
fellows would not stop upon the land, but he hoped that 
people might return irom the towns In the villages 
near Grantham many more cottages were wanted, but 
in the outlying places they often stood unoccupied. Mr. 
Eddie’s remark as to the Banka stocking farms were 
borne out l;y conversations which I had with bankers m 
the county. One of these gentlemen told me that ‘ if it were 
not for the Banks half the fanners would have to stop.’ He 
added that as a class these were bard hit, and very often 
cairicd on their business by the help of borrowed capital. 

In driving to Barrowby, a parish two miles west from 
Grantham, to visit Mr. Newton, who farmed 940 acres of 
land, of which about 250 were grass, after passing Cold 
Harbour Inn, which is said to include walls built by the 
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Konians, wo wotit down a lano almiL; nni m*!i' '^1 

whioh the old Lloniiui io;t,d kIiII runs as s. (icul 

This road, which is abonf, iimo foot wide, is loiown a.s lli.idi 
Djdie, and is, T believe, pn.rt, of Rrimno Street. dMiat it 
should onduro to this day spealc.s noil fui the Homan .sv-iteui 
of road iri,alnnp:. Tho f.xrm lies on an oxtensiYe ]il;Ui an ol 
flat land, tho arahlo euclosuro.s lioiiir; lai'ye, loit^oj Dli \ .uaes 
111 fact, and the fences well kept 'rin'’tu'.e,s ari' few and f.ir 
hetween. A feature of the district is the widi' yn'en lanes 
by which it is interseoted. The house is vc'ry ;;ood, and said 
to stand on the site of a monastery ; a tr.ulition to wliii'h its 
stone walls and curious cruciform shtipe "ivc support Het 
on a shonldor of the highland and facing m>r!h-woht, iL com- 
mands a fine view of Grantham and the surrounding country, 
hut in winter must be somewhat wind-swept and cold 

Mr Newton said that his stand-bys were barley, turnips, 
and sheep. Also he kept forty cows and reared the calves, 
which as bullocks were fatted out on the grass lauds wnth the 
help of cake and finished off m the sheds. Ills cropping 
shift was wheat, roots, barle^ seeds, but sometimes ho took 
two crops of barley m the four years, as he could grow a 
quarter more per acre of that gram than of wdicat. IIo conlcl 
not, however, produce the best malting samples, although in 
1900 his barleys commanded from 28s to 30s. a quarter. On 
the land with a sandy subsoil where tvTitch flom’isbe.s, the 
roots were, he informed me, liable to finger-aiid-toc. Those 
of Ins crops which I saw looked flourishing, the land being 
evidently very well farmed. Of roots there was a good plant, 
due, he said, to the fact that more showers had fallen in 
that neighbourhood than in most places. His sheep wore 
Lincoln Longwools, of which he kept a flock of SOOhreediirg 
ewes, feeding in ail about i,500 on the turnips in winter. 

Bents, Mr. Newton said, had fallen 30 per cent., and 40 per 
cent, on the strong lands. The matter, however, was not, in 
his opinion, one of rent, for if this had gone down, labonr 
and costs had gone up. He began to farm in 1854, which 
was the best year that he could reincmher. Now the farmers 
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hail litilc money: their cu.piL.il had dwindled, with the result 
that work w.is lei't unduue. They coidd, he said, just mb 
alonj^ by living hard and no more, d'lie low puce cd wool 
hit the industry haider in Liiioolnslnrc th.ui luiywliere else 
He rouiembered selling it aa high as (i.'i.v the tod el' 28 lb. 
in 1H(35, and now it wa.s down to I4s. the tod Tf they 
could make i.r a, pound on it, they might live, but (id a 
pound was ‘the loTid to rum’ Ho could speak ol those 
matters both as .an ownoi and an occupier Thus in 1872 
he had bought a small farm which, at a rout of 4B.s' the acie, 
p.aid him 3 per cent, on his outlay. Tii 1901 he lot that 
farm at ‘22s the acre a. 

Of Labour Mr. Newton said that he thought the question 
serious Lads were very scarce and maids only to be pro- 
cured with great difSculty. The old meu were dying out 
fast, and those who succeeded them did not do the same 
amount of work for their money If higher wages were to 
be paid, more work must be done , it was impossible to 
give larger pay for the same^amount of w'ork Labourers 
were receiving 2.';' (Id. a, day ; and horsemen, who lived rent 
free and were allow'ed bacon, &c , dl a week in money and 
kind. These were hired by the year and were called ‘ confined 
men,’ that is, married people m regular employ. His labour 
came from Giantham, and its total cost was from 121 to 25s. 
the acre For harvest work they had Trishuien, without 
whom a few years before it would have been impossible to 
get in the corn. On that very day over twenty of these men 
had a.pphed to him for employment. The cottages were 
good as a whole and let at a rent of from .£3 to 124, the 
average wage of a labourer, including harvest money, amount- 
ing to I8s 3d a week, with half a rood of potato land 
gratis, to which the employer carted manime. Mr Newton 
added that in this neighbourhood the demand for allotments 
was dying out, and he did not think that there was any wish 
for small-holdings. 

At Somerby I saw Mr. J. B. Mason, who farmed 500 
acres, of which 200 were grass, I think under Mr, Tumor, 
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io whom lialf tho villii^o boloiiHOrl, iit a rcni, I uiiilci ^lond, 
o[ abonLlSs. llio acre. Mi. MaHon viilictl ohiolly upon 
and b.irley, lio kept ‘220 ewes, crosKin^ Lincoln.s witli 
Haiupshiies, aud in winter about 700 in all, a lew iat iamlis 
being sold out at Easter. He said that in LOOO tlie barli'.ys 
were not good, but in 11001 they looked luorc Impi'l'iil With 
wheat at MOs. the quarter, mutton low, and woo! 'kt 1 Is' tlu 
tod, winch money had just been offered io him, he could not 
consider that things wore pi'osperous The capital of IcrmeiH 
was without doubt decreasing, and of late miiuy of tlumi bad 
not made their rent and a living. Still, farms liad let much 
ljokli*er during the previous four years and ivere in good 
demand at a price. Tie thought, however, as did other 
gentlemen with whom I spoke, that there would be plenty 
on the market alter the season of 1901. Tor labour they 
were well off in that village, and did not pay their iiion more 
than about 16s. a week Mr Mason said that he could take no 
hopeful view of the local agrieultural outlook. His house 
and buildings were, I noticed, ^ood. 

The Wold district, winch we visited on leaving Stoke 
Eochford, is a great tract of land standing several bundrod 
feet above the sea, and measuring, so near as I can judge, 
about twenty miles in length by perhaps ten or more in 
breadth. To the east it sinks gradually into the marsh flats, 
and on the west rises from the valley' in which stands 
Market Easen, that divides it from the district Ifnown as the 
Cliff. The Wold soil for the most part Lies on chalk, the quality 
varying with its depth. In colour it is greyish, except iu 
places where the sulisoil is red chalk, when it is red also 
In suitable seasons much of this land is very fertile, and 
some areas of it have the property of icsistuig drought better' 
than most soils, perhaps because of the chalk that it contains, 
which seems to store up moisture. 

Between Lincoln -and Market Easen the country, which 
is flat and uninteresting, seems to be chiefly devoted to sheep 
and barley that looked a thin crop in 1901. The soil is 
of a clay nature and hungry-looldng. The oats, I noticed, 
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were ripening ni a very iinoven fasliicin, and conlcl never 
make a good sample, while in some pliuies the sheep seemed 
to be shoit of food. In this district clover was the host 
crop. From Market. Kasem to Kinuoiid-lo-Muo, where our 
host, Mr. Charles Fieldseiid, farmed, is a ilrive of about 
seven miles, tlie road thither rimmiig over Bully Hill, 
said to he one of the highest points in Lincolnshire, to 
the chalk liighlancl or Wold country. This district of 
rolling uplands and vast distances reminded me of the 
Downs of Wiltshire, only it was more fertile in appearance. 

The brothers Mr Charles and Mr. John Fieldsend 
farmed between them 1,250 acres of land in a ^ery 
excellent fashion, much of which has been hold by their 
family since the time of the battle of Waterloo Here 
I saw some of the best turnips that we found anywhere 
in Lincolnshire, a really splendid plant without a miss 
in it, which was the more remarkable since in this 
district were scores of fields where the crop had almost 
entirely faded that season^ although it had been twice, 
or even three times drilled. Another surprising sight was a 
small enclosure of black, low-lying land, planted with man- 
golds, which would yield, I should say, not less than the 
splendid total of from forty to fifty tons per acre. It will 
scarcely be credited that this piece of ground had been 
planted with mafagolds for sixteen years in succession, the 
crop I saw being the largest that it had ever borne. 

Here is a strange commentary—ahuost as strange, in- 
deed, as that of the wheat fields on Mr Prout’s farm or of 
the potatoes in Jersey — upon the common theory that land 
will not boar with any profit the same crop for a number of 
seasons m succession In this instance, however, the soil had 
been well treated each year with ten loads of farmyard muck 
and 5 cwt. of Quibbel’s mangold manure per acre, in addition 
to 2 cwt of nitrate of soda applied m two dressings. Also 
at intervals of time it was dosed with gas and burnt Imie. 

Near to this marvellous patch of mangolds were some 
rich alluvial pastures, on which grazed Mr. Fioldsend’s fine 
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h('nl ol Tjincoln Rod SliorUiDi'iis iind m 1 Ijini'nln 

Hhcep Tu ihoKti fioldh can be heeii souk' vi'ij e"Lin(is .md 
ancient; earth b‘rri(.ne.s, out in fch<' Hide of the lull one j hove 
the other. In the course, of iny late joiinu'ymes 1 luue, as 
it chanced, exaiumod sumewhiii siimhu works in ( )\for.kdure 
and Wiltslure, the former ot which L liave (k'sciihed in llie 
chapter on that county. Mr. hhchlseiid's idea, and that of 
the neighbourhood, seomed to lie tliati they weie piled np 
for purposes of defence; but this, 1 am sure, is eanmeous, 
as fi'cin their site and formation they could have di f< ikIis! 
nothing Prom their south-westerly aspect and other indica- 
tions my belief is that here, as iii Oxfordsluro and elsewlu'rn, 
they were devoted to the cultivation of some ]ieciil]iu' ciop iii 
Roman or later days, probably to that of the vmo. Indeed, 
in the Oxfordshire case the tradition still lingers, since the 
field I have written of is, as T believe I said, l^uown indif- 
ferently as Steps Meadow, from the steji-like appearance of 
the terraces, or as Horley Vineyard 

Mr. Harry W. Ohctwin, of IJjnsbnry Park, London, -writes 
to me as follows with reference to similar terraces seen by 
him in Spam, which he believes to bo of Roman origin — 

You mention some earth teiTaces cut in the side of the hill on 
the Lincolnshire Wolds, and suggest that they are of Roman origin, 
their use being for the growth of the vine I was much struck on 
reading your remarks, because I have seen simiiai teiTaco.s on lull- 
sides in Spain, where they are used for growing wheat It s«omn 
to me to be very probable that the Romans, having iiutiatfid or 
observed such a method of cultivating the vine in S'])aiu, might 
try the same in our own island, for it may well he supposed tliad 
they would miss the southern wines to -which they were no doubt 
accustomed. As I say, in Spain these terraces are at present used 
for wheat growing. I was given to understand that it is a favourite 
position, as ‘ the crops get a larger quantity of water than those 
growing on the level.’ 

Water being scarce in the Peninsula, wheat is sown much 
thinner than in England, and viewed from a railway carriage, a 
cornfield, with the earth showing between the roots of tbo crop, 
looks very poor compared -with the close-sown fields of our own 
land 
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Mr. Piolclsi'iid’h [tod Blioi'Lhorti cowh were HC]uart!-l)iutt 
iuumajfi, ('!' ^(U'd !iiil).si..iuc(', aiicl 1 iik lu'il'ur.s, a vi'iy dk’o loi, 
seemed to he doiu^ti well He toJcl me, howovur, that his 
late father, a I'ariiior of groat ox]Hinciice, was of npnhon 
tliiit these Beds did not feed like the Itoans, nor was their 
quality so yood. His bull was also a Hod Sljorthorn, a 
massive beast of line colour. Ho held that thov would 
do well to look more to the inilkni" qualities, as then tliey 
might sell down-calviug heifers at a fancy price to the dairy 
farmers 

111 fact, however, they had gone m for hoof, and m that- 
district the cow that gave six gallons of milk a day was 
extraordinary animal. Here ho said sheep were dipped ' early 
and often ’ m order to keep down fly and parasites. The 
ewes, he told me, were drafted out at a full mouth ; also 
those that were grazed on the chalk showed a better mouth 
at four years old than those on the ‘ flint ’ land. Oats grown 
on flint, Mr. Fieldaend informed us, are often a drug on 
the market, owing to the fact ♦that particles of the flint find 
their way into the grain, and thus into the vitals of horses 
fed upon it, where they set up inflammation. 

An old-fashioned way of dressing sheep was to salve 
them by shredding up the wool and rubbing m the salve, a 
mixture of fat and calomel. Flocks treated thus were 
among the best he bad ever seen and produced the most 
wool. He thought that if they salved they would get 
heavier fleeces, but this had not been done systematically 
for the last tJiirty years. Mr. Fieldsend described bis laud a.s 
‘ useful,’ but said that the turnips wore a bad lay in winter for 
the sheep, which they were often obliged to bring up on to 
the grass. His practice was to get almost everything done 
by piecework — ‘ to let it out ’ was his phrase — inclusive of 
weeding, hoeing, thatching, and hai’vestmg. He told me 
that his men had to walk two miles to buy a pint of beer, and 
that often they had two thirds of the population of nearly 
100 present in the church on Sunday Whether there is any 
connection between these two circumstances 1 cannot say, 
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but certainly tlic propoi'tiou nf clnuehuoers in Ku’inonil i. 
one ot w lack most country ulurj^yinen be piouil 

Mr. kkoklsend is a thinker as well as a hl'e-lunu lanner, 
and his opinuma struck mu as lieiiin nf ‘^reiiL uiti u lie 
said that he was no gruinkler, but tiuit be uoubl lua uike a 
hopcl'nl viuw' ol the future, KUice the puces ut’ all the I’liriiu i 
had to sell were down, and of all that he h;i<l to hu\ were 
up. ‘I’m afraid farmme is a failinj^ iiuluslrv. I would hie 
to take a better view, but I can’t ’ lie said tliat the iaiul 
was not nearly so well done as it used to bo m that distiu-L, 
and that there were only a few of the old families loft to 
^rm. in the proper fashion. lu short, I heir class was dj'iiiu 
out. As to profits, he did not believe that the majority of 
farmers made 4 per cent on their capital. I asked him liow 
it came about, under these circumstauces, that men were to 
be found willing to take land m Liucolushire, His reply 
was, ‘ Because they are fools. Well, that is not a fair 
answer ; it’s because they like the life, and can do nothing 
else. Many a man takes a farm with borrowed capital. 
I can’t understand who will lend him the capital. I would 
not.’ 

Mr. Bieldseud thought that the only people who w ens 
making money m the Wold district were what he called tlie 
‘ monopolists,’ by which he meant people with large capital 
who took a number of farms, not necessarily contiguous, 
shut up four out of five of the houses or gave them to the 
foremen to live in, and farmed the land as economically as 
possible. ‘ Land skinners ’ also got on, but the iirospecLB 
of the old-fashioned, hard-working tenant farmer were not 
bright. With reference to rents, he had let a farm in which 
he was concerned as executor at 128. the acre. There were 
five applicants, but of these only one was hona Jido. The 
average in his district, however, was about i5s. the acre. 
Of labour Mr, Pieldsend said that he had very good men on 
his place, but that young skilled labourers were practically 
unobtainable. 

Here are the wages, together with their perquisites, paid 
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to shepherds and ‘ garthmen,’ that is 
county are hired by the year from 
Thirteen shillings a week in money, 1 
stone of bacon, fifty pocks of pc 
(Le. faggots), and ten shillings for 
Average tot&l v&lne, say, iOs. a we 
labourers not hired by the year wer 
taking piecework thej' could earn f 
garthmen. This remuneration seen 
ing the times, but it did not preven 
‘ the “ aiil a week ” in the towns si 
Mr. Tieldsend said, it is not wonderl 
seeing that in the country they have 
in towns a man may rise. 

I may mention here that on anof 
view with Mr. E. Smith, the schooli 
this neighbourhood. He said that the 
had sunk 158 — that is, about 15 pe 
census, and that many other villages f 
Of the children who passed through 
cent left Binbrooke, only the dulles 
These children were generally verj 
parents liked to apprentice them to s 
they drifted into the towns. In his 
to go was increasing ‘as a fruit of edr 
he said, ‘ They all go,’ and that, a 
sexes returned for a holiday, they no 
Mr. Smith added that the tendency 
complete depopulation, but that whe 
could not conscientiously advise paren 
on-the land. 

At Binbrooke also I went over th 
Thomas Eieldsend, our host’s brothe 
acres, of which 260 were grass. The 
were very fine and fitted with two st 
was a traction engine which when ! 
being thoroughly overhauled and ; 
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tiiiffintjurs. This machmo Ml’ Fieldsoiul h’fc out for f-hu'sh- 
ing ami hauling puiposes. He infonued luo Lhaf, ho 
followed the four-course system and hioil and grazod oat (Jo 
aud sheopi, but what he chielly relied on wore sheep and 
barley. Of roots he had that year 120 aero.s, a leiilly i.pli'ii- 
did plant for the season; of barley 120 acres, a good crop 
estimated to yield four and a half qnartcis , of \rheat mdy 
twenty acres, and of oats, which were very had, only thirty- 
five acres. This last gram was being innch dmunged by 
great flocks of rooks, but, as their owner said, ‘ if the} take 
the lot they won’t have many.’ 

■». Mr. J, T. Pield.send’s numerous sheep were podigroo 
Lincoln Longwools, and his cattle Eed Lincolns registered 
in the herd-book. He said that what caused most loss 
among their sheep was in the spring, casting of dead lambs 
a month before they should be born, and in the autumn the 
thread-worm which came from the ground and ovoutually 
entered the animal’s lungs, setting up inllammalion and 
causing death. He had known farmers to lose half their 
flock from these causes I may mention that on the 
following day in visiting another farm, 1 saw several well- 
grown lambs lying about, which I was told had succumbed 
to the thread-wor-m, also that in the wet season of 1902, I 
have had the misfortune for the first time since I farmed, to 
lose several lambs from the same cause on my homo farm 
at Ditchingham. 

Here the fields were large and in many placc.s the chalk 
came to within eight inches of the surface soil, which in 
patches was of a red colour The meadow bottoms whore 
horses and cattle grazed were of a saaidy peat and had been 
drained by Mr. Eieldsend’s father. The turnips and siredes 
were exceedingly good, especially the Devonshire Groystono 
variety of the foi-mer, and the Petmell’s Improved Purple 
Top swedes. Mr. Fieldsend explained that on this farm 
for some reason or other, although the soil was so thm, they 
stood drought extraordinarily well. Indeed they wanted 
but little rain, as in wet seasons the corn wont down flat. 
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Mr. Fioldsend'.? loreman, a very intelligeni} man with 
whom I had a conver.satioii, told me that they lured their 
labour by the year, an agreement, however, that so far as T 
could make out from him, was terminable at a month’s 
notice by either xiarty He said that the young men kept 
going into the towns — ‘the young women go and the young 
men go after them.’ Their crops, he declared, were splendid, 
but ‘ the prospect around was queer m places.’ Mr. Fieldsend 
informed me that few gentry lived m that neighbourhood, 
and that there were not many farmers 

At Miss Boucherett’s, of Willingham Hall, Market 
Easen, I had the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Gerard 
J. Young, J.P., who farmed 800 acres m two holdings : one 
of mixed soil at Claxby, four miles north of Market Easen, 
which he rented of the Earl of Yarborough , and one at 
Kingerby, below tbe Wold and five miles north-west of 
Market Easen, which was his own property Of these 
farms that at Claxby was one-third grass, and at Kingerby, 
where some had been laid down, a half was grass. At 
Kingerby he practised the four-course system, taking wheat 
after beans, and in summer grazing fifty Lincoln-red 
bullocks which were chiefly bred at Claxby. His sheep 
were not in the flock-hook, but he always used pedigree 
rams The lambs he sold in September. In 1900 they had 
fetched 32s. apiece, but in 1901 he did not expect that they 
would realise more than ML. His steers he grazed, but did 
not always finish them off. Mr. Young made a practice of 
liming some of his land every year, generally on the stubble, 
after which he grew another white crop He said that in 
this way he could secure a heavy yield of barley, up to five 
quarters the acre. He thought that the agricultural posi- 
tion was not prosperous, and that men of experience were 
generally despondent as to the outlook. 

If a farmer had no resources beyond his profession he 
had to live very hard and, unless he was exceptionally 
shrewd, was apt to find himself going the wrong way. The 
demand for farms was to be explained by the fact that men 
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liked the indepimdent life The holdin;^^ woie noiiu'Iuhc's 
sjjht np and taken by Hnmll people faiudi .ts Ion UKni. hut, it 
had become ver\ uKual fof one mtin to Inn .sever, li fiuin.s. 
Unless the price of wool "waH j^'ouik to ini])rov<' he thought 
the prospioct bad rndctid, tliere wn.s no fioiiiif tlnit fiU'nier.s 
wore losing capital, and for his part lie .saw nol.hing elux ifn! 
in the position Kelhiig values luul leiit oi laud had, lie 
oonsidcied, fallen about 50 per cent. Ijiilioiir was, Mo 
Young declared, very difficult to find in 1001 lie had a 
cottage empty and a neighbour bail two. Am for young 
men they could, not be found, a.s they had gone away, 
Garthmcn a,nd shepherds were generally (tailed ‘ (.tonfined 
men,’ and were hired for the year. Itemcinbenng my con- 
versation with Mr, Piekbscnd’s foreman, i asked Mr, 
Young if they were hound for the year or could depart at 
a month’s notice. lie replied that they wore bound, but 
sometimes left by mutual consent. For his part, if a man 
was tired of him, he was tired of that man. The ordinary 
labourers were hired by tl^ weelr, 

In Miss Bouclierett’s park at Willingham I observed 
several fine oaks growing on double and treble stems from 
the same root. On inquiring the cause of this curious cir- 
cumstance, I think from Miss Boucherett, I was informed 
that a former owner of the place had cut down the trees for 
the benefit of the king m the time of'Charlos I. I'ho stiibbs 
remained, however, and from them the present timbers had 
been reared by the Boucherett family. 

In Ludford village I saw Mr. Ashley, a carpenloi, who 
told me that the population bad fallen about a hundred since 
the previous census. He said that there were fewer labom-ers 
in the place than there used to be, and that a good‘-tnany 
bouses were unoccupied. In his time also a number had 
been pulled down. 

In driving to Lamberoft, a holding which Mr. Fieldsend 
was working as trustee, we passed the 900-acrc Tows 
Grange farm of Mr. Sharpley, whom, however, I was not so 
fortunate as to meet. This was said to be the best farm on 
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the Wold, and to liave a soil of more substance than most 
of those in the (hstiict. Certainly his crojjs, includuig the 
wheat, seemed to he over the average for that season , the 
barley, which predominated, looking especially vvidl. Here 
the fields were very large, some of them measuring as much 
as sixty acres. In this neighbourhood, just before we came 
to Ludford, we passed a piece of land worked as a Wold 
farm which was as rcS in colour as that of Devonshire, 
though it owed its hue, T presume, not to ironstone, but to 
the red chalk beneath. Another farm was pointed out to 
me which I was told could be hired for 8s. the acre. Perhaps 
this may have been because it was said to have sufl'ered 
from anthrax among the stock, a disease of which it is 
difficult to be rid. 

The Lamberoft farm was situated on high land in the 
heart of the Wolds, all the country round being very wide 
and open, but slightly undulating ; indeed, not at all unlike 
the Wiltshire Downs m its general aspect. On the day that 
I visited it in August, the stormy^sky and rushing, boisterous 
wmds suggested that in winter the place must be very cold 
and desolate. The few trees to be seen were mostly ashes, 
and if I remember right, many seagulls were feeding on the 
fields, driven inland perhaps by the bad weather. 

When we saw it the farm was still in hand, but it had, I 
understood, been let at 19s. Gd. an acre from the following 
March, a spring entry being the custom here. The fields, 
which were large, were thickly strewn with flints. The 
practice is, or has been, to marl them, and the pits which 
have furnished the marl for generations are frequent, rounded 
hollows dug out to a depth of twenty or thirty feet below 
the surface of the land. The barleys were good and long 
strawed, some of the best that I had seen in the neighbour- 
hood; and the turnips a fair plant, although they had 
suffered somewhat from the drought. Bight men were 
hoeing them in a line, rather carelessly as I thought, but 
Mr. Fieldsend explained that they were in a hurry to get 
out the worst of the weeds before harvest began. There 
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w(iu» no wi'IIk licit, so lot uiilc-i the fiitu li;"l I" li' [icnil 
iijioii jioiiils and mill. In wiutci I u.c- inlni nu .1, all t.hiN 
Inch diHtnc.t is oci MKiniiall v ‘ rci'kcd,' "i' ‘ wiinlloi ii). th.it 
IS, renilcicd niipashalilf by snnwilrifls 

J<'roin Kinnnnd lo Uii.y, a (lislnnci o{ about iiftcen 
miles, the road rniis oYi'r the imd-Wold couiiliv Ahmil the 
neighbonrhriod of Tboi’canl.y the oiil.loob is®\,ii \ Vii--t,iniil 
the land very lonely. 'J'hns 1 uolicf-ii that, the bigbwav on 
which w'e drove had a strip of grass growing dovn its luidht, 
showing how little it was used, and Hint on it, ne met 
nobody for miles and miles 

About here the turnip crop seemed to Ik almoBt a 
complete failure, althongli one great naked field had lieeii 
thrice drilled. Perhaps the cause of this disiisfia- may bo 
the modern neglect of the old system of marling, which 
undoubtedly is a preventive of ' fingcr-and-tno ‘ and other 
complaints ; also in 1901, what between the drought, fly, and 
diamond-backed moth, roots had much to contend with. 
Barleys were thin but a good colour, and oats no crop at all. 

Before reaching Thorganby we passed through the 
hamlet of Orford, where the late Mr Angerstein, a Norfolk 
squire with whom my father was well acciuaiiited, and whom I 
remember m ray boyhood, had large estates. These have 
come upon the market with niucli other property belonging 
to the family, and w'ere said to haw been purchased liy 
speculators at the poor price of £T6 tlie acre. At Thorganby, 
which I suppose got its title from the Norse god of tliat 
name, there were, I was informed, seven farmhouses, some 
of which I saw, whereof in 1901 only two were occupied hj' 
tenant farmers. The rest had become the residences of the 
foremen of tenants, who hold them offhand, ono gentleman, 
who lived elsewhere, hiring three of these large holdings. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago one man swallowed up 
ehree of these farms, and now another had taken over the 
whole three. About thirty years before the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are said to have purchased one of these farms 
at £60 the acre. In 1901 this same land was let at Is. M. 
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an acre. Another fetched 9.? , another ll.s. the acre, while a 
third was vacant, no tenant being loithcommg, Ytd another 
farm m this imd-Wold district where we stopped to change 
lioises, belonging to thi' Pioldsond family, fetched IS.? the 
acre. Tliese prices, it may be observed, leave little or no 
profit to the owners 

In this district the barley seems to be tied in bundles 
as large as a man can stretch his arms round, which are 
raked together with two-pronged forks and bound with 
bands made from the straw. This method, it was said, 
saved time and stooping. A failui’e of the turnip crop, 
such as occurred m 1901, is even more disastrous than 
appears at first sight, since it involves, not only the actnai 
loss of the roots, but that of the manurial value which would 
accrue to the land by feeding them off with sheep, and a 
consequent probable decrease of, say, two quarters per acre 
in the corn crops which follow. 

At Croxby, which is part of the very extensive properties 
of Lord Yarborough, I left the carriage and walked to a large 
lake of water surrounded by 3bmbre fir woods. It was a 
lonesome and lovely place tenanted only by swans floating 
on the lake and the swifts which wheeled over it — melancholy 
even in its solitude. It struck me as strange that no house 
should stand upon so beautifully situated and picturesque a 
spot, but perhaps this is to be explained by the fact that 
cormtry seats seem to be rare in the neighbourhood. 

Passing on through the little village of Swallow, where 
most of the land appeared to be light with a chalk subsoil, we 
came to the house of Mr. M. Addison, of Eihy Grove Parm, 
where he had farmed a large holding for the past five-and- 
twenty years. Mr. Addison said that when he began life it 
was almost impossible to hire a farm on Lord Yarborough’s 
estate, so great was the demand; but now on the 20,000 
acres of land which lay around, m no one case had a son 
succeeded his father in the tenancy. Eents which used to be 
36s. had fallen to 25s., and at these prices the land had been 
in demand and farmers succeeded to a certain extent. Indeed 
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Lwf) j’(’arf! befori' lie 'vvoiiUl liuve said tliat Ihrie m its Hume 
pruspt'ct, buL Ibia was mon’ Uuin liu cuultl do in I'Hil, which 
wiiH ibii worst season since lBSU,so h.nl iihIci'iI Ihal in- feiued 
Llic landlords would not be ])aid flu-ir u-iuh Mi Addison 
tbouglii that the teuaiits wlio loiild live were ibe Liii'ihibrtts, 
sharp men of business who took seviui or eight fiuini. and dul 
them well. Also men got on of the stump of L blacksmith 
whom he knew, who had four working sous and lived hard, 
with the result that ho had increased his acreage from 500 
to 2,000. 

Mr. Addison informed us that his land had been a 
rabbit warren less than a century before, and was short of 
Vater. Although he was free to farm as he liked, he followed 
a four-field system of roots, barley, seeds, and wheat, us he 
Imew no better for that land. The barleys, however, were 
worse than on the Kirmond farms, as here the land was 
lighter and suffered more from drought. That district was 
too poor and too hilly, he considered, to allow of the sutecss 
of small-holders, and even the allotments would be useless 
without the treading and Cranuring of sheep, Indeed I 
gathered from Mr. Addison and others, that on the.se light 
soils farming without the aid of sheep would he practically 
impossible, although, as he told me, the mistake is often 
made of keeping too many of them. Where sheep are too 
thick upon the land sickness of one sort or another is sure 
to ensue, and it is to be noticed in that part of Lincoln.shire 
that those farmers who hold light flocks in proportion to 
their acreage, suffer a much smaller average loss from worm 
and other ailments. 

For labom: Mr. Addison declared they were well off, as 
the men lived near enough to Grimsby to know that they 
did better in the country than in the town. Also they had 
good cottages and free allotments onvyhichto grow potatoes, 
that helped to keep them. He thought, however, although 
he was a believer in education, that boys should be trained 
to the land earlier than was now the case. If they began to 
work there at ten they would follow in the footsteps of their 
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fathers ; but at fifteen this was not so. Mr Addison agreed 
with me ihat the case might more or lo.ss be met by smmnei 
work upon tlio land and winter work with books. lie Kind 
that there waggoners and shepherds received iiji to b’bO a 
year with privileges. The nominal wage of daymen was 
2s. 9d., but for weeks his men had been earning 4s. a day 
at ‘ take ’ work, and when the weather was fine a man could 
earn up to 10s. a day *in harvest. The Irish labourers were 
all paid by the piece, and Mr. Addison said that the best of 
these were very good men. 

At Eiby, where we were the guests of Mr. Henry Dndding, 
the noted breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Lincoln sheep, I 
attended the annual sale and the luncheon which was pre- 
sided over by Lord Yarborough, who owns 56,000 acres of 
land in North Lincolnshire. Here I found myself called 
upon to make a speech which was most kindly received 
by the large company assembled at this famous sale. In 
brief, I told my audience that I could not say I had found 
agriculture thoroughly prosperous in any part of the 
kingdom that I had visited, but that I was glad to find that 
in Lincolnshire — although the shadow of that trouble lay 
upon them — they were bettor off for labour than in many 
other counties. When I added that every possible expedient 
should be tried both by Government and private individuals 
to stop the fatal rush into the cities, and, although a firm 
believer in education, I thought that m rural districts our 
system might be altered so as to enable youths to get some 
insight into farm work in the summer months, I discovered 
that my audience were with me heart and soul. 

At the sale which followed the prices ruled low. In 

1900 the average value of fifty-five Shorthorns sold, was 
£63 10s., and fifty shearling rams sold, £77 17s. Gd. In 

1901 the cattle averaged only £34 3s. Gd. per head, and the 
rams only £13 Os. llcZ. a head. In 1900 one ram fetched 
1,000 guineas, four others made 200 guineas apiece, and 
nine more from 100 to 200 guineas. In 1901 twenty-seven 
guineas was the highest figurfe touched for any sheep. The 
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reanoii of tins lamontahlc fiillniff-oil' nas Iwnl'.ili) lirsi, llie 
olosiug ol the pints in K'taliaiioii iui'tlii .-huUiii;^ 

of our poits ti^iuusl stock whuh miu iu' uiloi'lid wiih 
discJiKC ; and Kccoiidl}, the trcnunhlous in (Im ]>ijci ol 

liceecfi of long-woolled slu'i'p. 

Of course it was ardently hoped and behi'Yed that the 
Argentiine autliontics would very sliorLly reopeii tlunr poih, 
and allow iu the Hhorthorns and Liiictiln shoe]), which kiUn 
breed they use there to cross with the M’eiiiio Indeed, om 
of the largest buyers at tliis sale told me thiil- he wiei 
purchasing for that country, with the infcentiou of holding 
^.he animals until they could be oxporteil. I am soiry to 
have to add, however, that a great authority expressi'd to nic 
a strong opinion that these ports would never he. reopened, 
any more than the Australasian ports were reopened 
(except under strict conditions of quarantine) after they had 
been closed for similar reasons, a score of years or more 
ago. 

Breeders, on the other hpid, declared that the Argon line 
flockmasters must come to them for new blood, since, 
although they have the very best already, that which we 
send out deteriorates. My mforiuant, on the contrary, 
believed that the Lincoln sheep actually improves iu the 
climate of Argentina, which, by the way, is not the case 
when it is moved into any other English county, and that 
the importation of fresh animals is more of a fad tliau any 
thing else. I know not which view is correct, hut trust 
sincerely that it may be that of the breeders. If not, good- 
bye to the profits of another English agricultural industry. 

In mid- July 1902, when I was writing this p)asBage, I 
gathered from a memorandum kindly furnished to mo by tho 
Board of Agriculture that there is little present prospect of 
the reopening of the Argentine ports. It would appear tliat 
imported live stock from Great Britain will not be admitted 
by the authorities there unless accompanied by a certificate 
from our Board of Agriculture ‘ certifying that the cattle 
plague has not existed in the whole United Kingdom during 
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two years previously to the date of shipment, and that the foot- 
and-mouth disease, horse syphilis, and sheep-pox have not 
existed during the last six months previous to the same, 
date.’ In practice of course this postponos the nnporiation 
of British animals to the Greek Kalends, as oven if the 
country of origin {el pais de origen) is interpreted by 
the Argentine authorities ‘to refer to localities or districts,' 
and not to Great Britain as a whole, many years may elapse 
before the Board of Agriculture is in a position to issue such 
certificates. In a great agricultural country like Britain, 
some case of ‘cattle plague,’ whatever that may mean, is 
sure to occur during a period of two years. Argentina, 
however, may change her policy in this matter in some 
quick and unexpected fashion. 

This ram-rearing is very expensive work, and, as it 
is, has proved the ruin of many. If the Ai'gentine ports 
remain closed and wool keeps in the neighbourhood of its 
present price it can, I fear, scarcely continue to be profitable. 
I may add that at Lincoln F^.ir, which took place a day or 
two after my visit to Eiby, the prices were, I was told, even 
worse than those realised at the Eiby sale. Indeed, it was 
said that many fine animals went through the ring without 
finding a single bidder. 

At Eiby I had an interview with Mr. Eobert Wood, of 
Messrs. Thoinpso*ti and Wood, the Grimsby auctioneers 
and valuers. Mr. Wood said that, coming on the top of a 
succession of droughty seasons, that of 1901 would be the 
worst harvest in money value that they had experienced for a 
long while. A year or two before they began to hope that they 
were getting on again, but now they must face another set- 
back. Then the farmers were earning a living, but in 1900 
and 1901 that was not the case, and it looked as though 
another crisis was upon them. Some farmers were cutting 
into their capital, but some who possessed sufficient resources 
had made a hving even through the bad times. There was, 
Mr. Wood thought, more demand for farms than the condi- 
tion of the industry warranted; indeed that for the small 
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OCCtipililOIlR W.IS cunullt’ 111 ilx' nf i!|i- 

holditiRR, li(nv(‘Vor, it uuisl siliu Im'ii, mx tlu' inniu i, h.nl Iiimx' 
livuij4 on hoiK' more tliun on HiiNttun'; cIm' hont , Inul 
fallen hoavilj' 'I'lms on a liij; I'sl.iti' ui tluU nondiliotu homl 
which he iiientioued, they tii-cil to be fioin hoN lo UK' uii 
aci'C, but in i'.lOl wore certamlv C-wdei- L'l. In the Uosiou, 

Trent Side, and Long Butlondwtnci'i, liowovi r, 'ininnltunsis 
were still fairly prosperous, and Ah'. Wood tlnmuhl that lu 
these parts of Lincolnshire, at any rate, the cnndiliun of the 
industry was bettor than in most othe.r jiluccs 

Was it not curious, he asked me, that in one of the 
iir?st populated parts of the world and at tin; doni- of its 
best markets the business of food production should actually 
be going back 9 Skilled labour was, ho said, very scarce, 
and although the worst of the labour crisis seemod to be 
past in Lincolnshire, the tendency among the rural popula- 
tion was to get away to the towns. If this went on things 
must become serious, as without men to do it, work could 
not be done Mr. Wood sajj! that in this part of the 
county big estates were the rule and the land was depopulated. 
He thought, however — and as I have explained pasniK, and 
more especially when speaking of my scheme for the esta- 
blishment of an Agricultural Post, I quite agree with him — 
that some well-organised system of motor traction might 
help to bring about a better state of affairs. In a letter 
which I received from him subsequently Mr. Wood added 
these pertinent remarks : — 

‘ I think Government might do much more than is done 
at present — in lending money at a low rate of interest (say 
three per cent.) on easy-repayment pirinciples for permanent 
improvements — such as buildings, maldng of roads, drainage, 
planting of trees, both lor timber and fruit, &c. ; also for 
redemption of tithe rent-charge and copyhold charges. I 
think there is money to be made out of English land yet, 
but it requires capital as well as science, intelligence, and 
enterprise to develop it. I fail to see why Government 
should be less generous to loyal English farmers than to dis- 
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loyal Irish ones, and think money should be loaned for the 
above-named purposes, and also to assist tenants to buy their 
holdings where the owner is willing to sell.’ 

At Eiby I also saw Mr. Frank Biggall, of Croxton, where 
the. soil IS Wold land with a chalk subsoil, who with his son 
farmed 3,000 acres in the Lincoln, Boston, and Market 
Basel! disfricts. Mr. Biggall, who had many years' experience 
in husbandry, said lihat, although he was not going out of 
the business himself, he did not think the outlook any brighter 
than it had been. Where he lived the feeling among 
fanners was ‘rather down,’ and some of his neighbours said 
that they kept on losing money. Still the past six or eight 
years had been better than the six years that went befoie 
them. Bound Boston way things looked well ; indeed, ho 
never had a better prospect than in 1901. On the Wold, 
however, they were very middling : there hie crops were 
lighter than they had been for three years. Lambs wore Is. 
a head dearer than they had been in 1900, perhaps because 
it had been a bad raising year, and the stocli was short. 
Cattle and sheep also would*pay badly for summering. 

On the heath land, owing to drought and no turnip 
crop, prospects were very poor For his part he gave it up 
and was going out of it in this Heath district, as no turnips 
meant a loss which it was difficult to face. On the strong 
land near Market Basen he never got his wheat drilled 
in 1901. On the Wold they had plenty of skilled men, 
although their cost was heavier than it used to be; hut 
there was a difficulty in getting boys, as they went away to 
the towns. Mr. Biggall said that the Bating Act had been 
a real help to farmers, but as for remedies that would go to 
the root of their troubles he had nothing to suggest. 

Mr. Jonas Webb, of Melton Boss, where the soil is lime- 
stone with a loam and chalk subsoil, whom I also met, said 
that he had been up and down England and thought, that 
when compared with other counties, Lincolnshire was not 
much worse off than most of them. The failure of the 
turnip crop, however, was a great blow, and the outlook 
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of l‘,)01 must prccipitaii' tlio iif^ni'ultuiri! imulilis nf ilu- 
comity. 

Ml’. Hutton Neltlioipc, .a vciy larrfo owm-r ot huni in 
Tiincolnsiiiro, who was our husl, at Hiiw.hy I lull, w to my 
mind an almost perfect iopu'..(,'ntatiV(' of ulint a hindlnnl 
ou^ht to be. Tims, innone othoi ;yood deeds, he pl.uifs 
woods for the hi'iielit of jiosleiiiy, ami. at no j'lofit to 
Imnscif, keeps a stud of about fourlei u Hhive ,nes in ordei 
to nnju’ove the breed of horses in his neiphbnurlnuHl, an 
ef'foit m which he has met witli eonsiderahlo siieces.s. Alsi' 
— and this is indeed a triumph -he has succeedi'd m 
CF^ablishing, and, with the assistance of a niiiinteing 
committee and of the self-saenficiiig lion si'cn'tnry, Mr. 
Spencer, in keeping in a state of comparative pros] n nty from 
the year 1894 to the present tune, an iigri cultural Credit 
Society in Scawhy, one of the very few which (‘.xist in 
England. 

Most people have heard of the Raiffeisen system of 
agricultural banks, of which t^e object is to promote and 
foster co-operative personal credit and to advance moneys 
to small agriculturists, wherewith to enable them to carry on 
or extend their business. The underlying principle of these 
banks is collective guarantee ; thus all the members are 
responsible for the default of any one of them, the basis 
upon which the system is built up beiifg the established 
character for probity and sobriety of the individual mc;mh('r.s 
of each association. The success of such hanks upon tlu^ 
Continent has been colossal. I believe that there existed in 
1901 nearly 2,500 of them, and that their transactions in 
1898 amounted to a total of about £11,000,000. Further, it 
is the boast of this foreign Raiffeisen Agricultural Banks 
Association, with its two thousand odd alBliated societies, 
that since the beginning of the enterprise in 1849, neither 
member nor creditor has lost a shilling by them, whereas 
the good they have done to struggling husbandmen can 
scarcely be expressed in words. 

That this is the opinion of the Prussian Diet is shown 
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by the fact that in July 1895, a Bill was read a thu'cl time 
m the House of Deputies establislung a Central Go-ojierativo 
Bank, of which the object is to grant loans to and receive 
deposits from co-operative Unions and co-operative credit 
Banks. To promote this end the State granted to the 
said bank as original capital a sum of jS250,000. 

When we turn to England it is, as might be expected, 
to find that, the matter having to do with agriculture and 
the welfare of the rural population, little or nothing has 
been done. In 1895, at the instance of Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., 
some information was obtained from the Continent through 
the Foreign Office officials, and there the thing stopped. 
Also I believe I am right m saying that, largely through the 
enterprise and energy of Mr. Yerburgh, the Co-operative 
Banks Association has been founded, but as yet, I under- 
stand, has not progressed very far. How can it, fighting 
against such a sea of prejudice, ignorance, and parliament 
ary indifference? Still it has done something. Thus 
according to the second annua^ report of the Council for the 
year ending July 18, 1901, it would appear that six town 
Banks and four agricultural Credit Societies are in active 
operation m England. The names of these country 
co-operative Societies are : — 

Soawby Agricultural Credit Society (Lincolnshire) 
Hedge End • ,, „ (Hampshire) 

Wiggenhall „ „ (Norfolk) 

Castlemorton „ ,, (Worcestershire) 

I observe, however, that no new Society has been started 
in the country districts since the year 1896— a fact, I regret 
to say, that does not indicate any rapid advance of the 
movement. 

Our G-overnmenls can find millions and tens of millions 
to spend upon foreign enterprises and wars, some of which 
at least are of doubtful national advantage ; but what amoimt 
of pressure would it take to extract from them even £250,000 
to assist a scheme of this nature? That sum is about the 
sixteenth of the cost of, let us say, the Uganda railroad, 
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and Tmpi’i’ialisL though L ani, ! holun’-' tirni!\ (h.ii, IiIk' 
benefit which must ro-iult IVoiii juilici.ms u .c in ihc 
ofiiiil iliKlunent of l^ooplc's Banks uould pnne :t truer 
defence' and advantage' to this country tJnm n do/.cn Bast 
African railways Yet, as it wouid help not trade hut 
agriculture and the' land, what chance is llicif idiai, liu; 
money will ever ho forthconinig, or, uidct'd, iinv earni'st 
and heartfelt Gove'rmuont assistance' in this and kindred 
matters 

Tiro Bcawliy Greelit Kocioty started uitli the nmde'st 
capital of £'200 m 1804. lii 1001, when 1 mspticted the 
.accounts, it was quite solvent, and even boaste'd :r reserve of 
£’3 i2s., having since its origin granted loans to the I'xteiit 
of .£577 — twenty-two lu all — running from £5 to .£50, ihe 
maxiinum allowed. During this period of activity it had 
suffered no losses and incurred no bad debts To oxc'inplify 
the working and usefulness of the Bank 1 do not know that 
I can do bettor than quote two or three specimen cases, 
names only being suppressed. 

Case i. — A farm labourer, an inilusf,rious man, had 
brought up a large family and managed to save a litllo 
money. Pie took half an acre, then three acres and the 
proverbial cow; then, when nearly sixty years of age, seized 
the opportunity to hire a small farm of fifty acres, which 
he managed to enter and stock, except with sheep. To 
purchase these the Scawby Society granted him a loan of 
£30 on his own security, consisting of his live and dead 
stock and corn in stack, which he insured at the m.stanco of 
the society for £150. But for this loan the borrower would 
have been obliged to sell his sheep food to his own loss and 
to the damage of the farm. Plaviiig punctually discharged his 
debt, he applied for a fresh loan of £40, again to buy sheep, 
as his roots wore more plentiful than in the previous season. 
The loan was granted on the same security as before and 
duly discharged. Next one of £20 was advanced, and paid oh 
to the day. After a year the borrower saw a chance of 
placing his sons on a small farm, which he partially stocked. 
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for them To do tins, however, and replenish his own 
holding, he applied for aiiuLher loan of X'50, which was 
granted on the same security. 

This chain of loans, therefore, has assisted in starting the 
tenants of two small-holdings, and in 1901 it ivas estimated 
that if the original borrower were to go out of farming aftci 
SIX years, lie would he found to have quadrupled the capital 
with which he began. 

Case '2. — A working foreman heard of the Scawby Credit 
Bank and deposited with it a sum of i‘60. When the 
chance offered of taking a farm of seventy-three acies he 
borrow^ed TfiO on the security of has di. posit, and a furlhoi 
on that of his stock and implements and the guarantee 
of two sureties. Even in the bad season of 1901 this man’s 
farm looked well, and, as he was hard-working and knew 
his business, his success seemed fairly certain. 

Case 3. — A foreman in a commercial concern established 
himself independently m the same line of business, and 
locked up his small capital m ^manufactured goods of his 
own production. Hu was granted a loan by the Scawby 
Society on the security of his stock in hand and of two 
sureties This loan was repaid, and a fresh one for a 
smaller sum advanced, which, after an extension of time, 
asked for on the ground that it would enable the borrower 
to establish himself, was duly paid. This man in 1901 had 
secured a connection of customers, and had a good prospect 
of success. But for those loans he would have been obliged 
to sell his first manufactured stock at a sacrifice, and must 
have drifted back into his old position, and thus lost the 
independence he coveted. 

It will, I think, be admitted that the above sample 
instances demonstrate the utility of Co-operative People's 
Banks more clearly than could be accomplished by any 
amount of argument. 

Now if these things are done m the green tree, what 
might not be done in the dry ? The Scawby Bank, with 
its tiny capital of £200, has in the course of a few years 
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siicctH'dfMl in quili' n innuiHi nf ipiIm - 1 1 uui ,, 

folk 1.0 !li 1 v;uii‘i' liii'in I ivi s 111 ill'' iMid ,i((,i)ii to 
indejH'inlt'uci'. W’iial, tiicii, niiL'lil. not if ( horo wno 

Inuuli'ods ()[ siic.h iiislifulionis ‘-.(■it.f.l-'ii d up iitnl dm', n flu- 
hi,! uJ, as Is the case upon the ('ontim lit , hi'Mi)-; Ihe siroue 
support anil Ryiiipafhy of '-onie eentriil AidhtniU, !uul eii- 
oiieed, each of tliein, m the jurheioiis dis'-’eniuuitioti of 
capital 1UU011K dcservine folk, isiio luutimliv oiiarnntee us 
repayme.ut, that it may ho used apaiii to help othepi m tlunr 
tiU'U 7 It is said that the pn'at Ihiiiks would he hostile to any 
such movement, hut wliy should thev Is' lio, stile, .seeuie that 
the busuie.ss is not of the class wlueli tliey would eiire to do, 
and that, hem;^ eo-operativo, it produces no profit e\cipt to 
the co-operators 7 On the contrary, I lieiieve that if it were 
put before them in a proper light they mielit hi' glad to 
assist in the establishment of such Rocteties, sinee. those 
would m due course manufacture ciistomers for tlieimselves, 
and, by increasing the wealth of the country, give them more 
money to handle. 

The utter indifference of our Governments is, f think, 
much more to be feared than any hostility on the pait of 
the large banking institutions. That these cn-opuiative 
Credit Societies can he made to do good work m England as 
well as abroad has been demoiiHLratod by Mr. Sutton 
Nelthorpe and his committee at Scawby. Ihissibly also the 
other Societies, with the details of which f am not aciiuaiuted, 
may be equally successful, as I have beard that they are 
in Ireland. Now it remains for England to follow this 
excellent example and thereby help to satisfy one of its 
most pressing needs— the multiplication and development of 
the desirable class of small-holders. 

Mr. Sutton Nelthorpe owns projierty to the extent of 
over 8,000 acres in four different districts of Lincolnshire, 
but he only farms enough for the purposes of his Shire 
stud. Of this stud he said that he took the business up 
because he thought that horses were the one stock in 
Lincolnshire which could be unproved, and because he 
desired to persuade farmers to consider them in the light of 
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productive aa well as of useful animals. As a speculation, 
ho^\evGr, the venture had not been remunefative, at any 
rate to hiiuself In fact, were it not for the ^ood that ho 
believed his stud does in the district, ho would have abandoned 
it long ago. The horses we inspected were, I should add, a 
fine lot of animals, of massive make. Especially did we 
admire the sires called ^Sea-dog and East Anglian, the latter 
an old hor.so noted for the soundness of its stock 

Mr. Sutton Nelthorpe is a great planter of woods, of which 
lie has some 1,300 acres. He was careful to point out, how- 
ever, that to be remunerative and of real value, these must be 
consecutively managed for two or three generations, and 
upon a proper system. If this is done they pay on laud 
which is almost worthless for farming. He was of opinion, 
indeed, that no land that will not bring m 5s. the acre should 
be farmed : it ought all to be planted with larch and ash. 
The larch, he thought, ought not to be allowed to stand for 
more than thirty-five years, and the ash for not more than 
seventy or eighty years. On the, general question of planting 
he pointed out that woods give employment summer and 
winter to men on land which otherwise would be practically 
derelict. Also they afford shelter, prevent wastage of rain- 
fall, and supply fanners with hedge and net stakes, stack 
props, and other necessary timber. 

Like many other thinking men, he believed that there is 
great danger of a timber famine in the near future, as the 
resources of the world m this respect are being grievously 
wasted. This is particularly the case m England, where 
the general poverty of landlords, and especially the pressure 
of death duties, are making large demands upon the existing 
stock of timber, owners having nothing else out of which to 
pay the tax. Also, from one cause and another, very little 
is being planted. These are opinions with which my ex- 
perience in many lands leads me entirely to agree. 

In speaking of the general agricultural position in Lin- 
colnshire, Mr. Sutton Nelthorpe said that up to 1900 farmers 
were more hopeful, having suited themselves to the depressed 
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i^S)n'<jiaUy iis rt'f^ardfil llu* pnt-i' ni w<uil lit tlu'U lit iliat n 

cloxT man who aitcinl ‘d tn In . wmk iuu! kfp hi . .n-fiiunls 
mtidu a hvm^', as (li'l tlw* litilo fiii'iiior \\h(i vitli1ii< fiimly 
found all his own lahour, lull that tho umii who had tiot 
thoso quiihlioy or inhama;,! s ftll into f.iihir*-. ' In joij fa-.*, 
he add'd, iho niiir'tm was vci,\ mhiiII mihI iini'-i I . iinidt* tlio 
most of As to llio fnhii'ii he was not hn]ifli“. lookiui; to 
tlie fact that pcrionully he luid t“\}>i'ni’iui d few eli.inms 
among bis tenants, and that his nnis, wiin-h iinist coniu 
from somewhere, W'cre ptud. yVlso he foiiiui ih il ho i oiild 
relet farms at an average fall of itO per cent, from those 
obtainable in the good timea. 

Wilb reference to labour, he said that in tin: county 
at large the question was not acute. Still tlic \oiing iiu'n 
went, and in bat vest tunc there was some scat city, although 
that matter often depended to a certain »-.\tc‘nt upon the 
ohoiactor of the employer. ^In districts wlinu sunill-hold- 
ings existed, these had, in his opinion, a good intlnouce 
on the labour question. Mr. Button Nclthutpo held that 
the extension of snob small-holdings in Miil»bl)> locuhticH 
and under proper conditions in Lincolnslnrt' wuuM be ad- 
visable, and that thoix number ought only to bo liiuiled 
by the quantity of laud that could profitably be put to 
this purpoBQ. 

^is extension would be almost entirely a question of 
capital, and he thought that m some oases smuU-hnldings 
could be created and in others helped and established by 
the promotion of co-opucative Banks. It was very urgent 
that this question should be taken up sonously either by 
Gnvnrmuent or otherwise. Ho was of opinion that regula- 
tions somewhat similar to those of the Irish Acts ought to be 
applied in Hnglond. In many places there was land that 
was not suitable to residential or other purposes, which 
could be put to profit by being occupied by people who were 
anxious to become holders. 
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Land transfer, he declared, also ought to be made cheaper 
and simpler. Thus he had given away two little plots to 
local Institutions to be used a.s a churchyard and the site of 
a reading room respectively, and the lawyer’s fees and other 
expenses had amounted to more than the value of the land. 
Copyholds also should be done away with by legislation upon 
equitable and proper, terms. Cottages, he said, were not 
generally short in the district, and his had plenty of accom- 
modation. He did not think that it would do to let boys 
work on the land m summer and at their hooks in winter, but 
in Scawby they arranged their school holidays to fall in as 
much as possible with the times of the various harvests. 
The land, Mr. Sutton Nelthorpe stated in conclusion, ought 
to be in many hands — the more the better. 

In the north-west corner of Lincolnshire lies a great 
block of low country bounded by the river Trent on the 
east, the extinct river Don on the north and west, and the 
rivei Idle on the south and «outh-west This stretch of 
land, known as the Isle of Axholme, although it can no 
longer be called an island, is in some ways one of the most 
curious and interesting m England. 

As the wealth of Egypt is the gift of the Nile, so the 
wealth of the Isle of Axholme is the gift of the Humber and 
the Trent. This enrichment, however, is brought about in 
a different way. In Egypt, as all who have travelled in 
that country know, the Nile overflows its banks at a certain 
season of the year, leaving belimd it a deposit of mud to 
fertilise the land. In the Isle of Axholmo~and the same 
thing happens in the case of the Ouse in Yorkshire — the 
floods are let onto the land to he treated (which must, of 
course, lie beneath the high-water level), at the riso of the 
tide, and at the fall of the tide withdraw themselves through 
the sluices, leaving behind them a deposit of the thickness 
and appearance of a sheet of brown paper. This process is 
carried on during the summer months for a period of about 
three years, the water entering upon the appointed land 
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foul’ feet, 

This uif'emoiis and interesting system is ciilh <1 \\ arpin<^', 
and if the AVarp soil be cut. throiiRh and e\;uiiuied even 
many years after it has hceu completed, the individual la.yci's 
of dry slime nan he .seen dopo.sited one upon the utlier like, 
those of Chinese lacquer upon a howl 'fliis mud or silt is 
chocolate in colour, friable, and easy to work, and of au 
almost mexhaustihlc richuess. It imj^ht he, thoup;ht that 
the salt brought up with the deposit by the ocoiin tide would 
prove poisonous to vegetation. In fact, Innvever, this is not 
so, since after the new soil has lam a year or more to dry 
and be drained, it can be sown with wliite clover, and from 
that time forward will produce miiguifioont crops of wheat, 
potatoes, celery, or whatever it may be desired to grow, 
Some of this land, moreover, before the river was properly 
embanked, has in past ages been warped by nature with the 
overflowing of the tides 

Such land is imown as ‘ old goings.’ A small portion 
also — for of this we only saw one piece — which lies above the 
water level has actually been warped by hand, the mud 
being led on to it with carts at a great expense from some 
convenient tidal pool. This, however, was done in the 
palmy days of agnculture ; now no one would dream of in- 
curring such expense. The cost of the process of tidal 
warping,, which, of coarse, involves an elaborate system of 
canals and sluices, T should add, seems to amount to about 
£20 or £25 per acre, and the result at the present time is to 
raise the land treated from a rental value of a few shillings 
to £2 the acre, or even more. 

The subjeot is so interesting and important that, with 
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due acknowledgmonLs, 1 supplement luy remarks upon it 
by quoting the best and clearest account of Warjung and 
Warp land whzcli I have yet seen It is extracted from 
the 1901 catalogue of barley, oats, and seed potatoes issued 
by the well-known grower Mr. Scholey, of Goole Mr. 
Scholey says : — 

Where Warp is at command, there is no method of raising 
low-lying and worthless lands that is so convenient and effective 
as waiping. The river Humber is the great reservoir horn whence 
this apparently inexhaustible supply is obtained. The water of 
this bioad and voluminous estuary is profusely and unifoimly 
mixed with a peculiar kind of yellowish mud called wmip. 
Some geologists regard this deposit as the waste of the diliuiu.l 
till of the Holderness coast. Others consider it to be the river 
silt ‘ churned ’ up and turned back by the tides of the Humber. 

The Humber drains the most of Yorkshire and much of several 
other counties, and receives incalculable quantities of the soil of 
these counties from its tributaries in a state of suspension, which 
by the action of the tides is thoroughly mixed and deposited at 
the bottom and sides, and also in large sand banks in various 
parts of the vast area of this rives*. This compound the Humber, 
by the force of its tides, conveys and reooaveys to the lower 
portion of the Trent and Ouse, and also to the tributaries of 
the latter, from which thousands of acres of low and m many 
instances quite worthless land, lying on the borders or inland, 
at distances varying from one to seven miles, have been covered 
one, two, and even .three feet thick with Warp and converted 
into land of average quality and fertility ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that several thousand acres of such land have been 
made, requiring millions upon millions of tons of this deposit in 
its creation, the waters of these rivers are to all appearance as 
fully surcharged therewith as they ever were. This no doubt 
must be attributed solely to natural causes, such, most probably, 
as are set forth in one or both of the theories above referred to. 

The soil most frequently improved by warping is peat ; but 
any inferior land being contiguous to any of the above-named 
rivers, and lying sufficiently low to admit of its being flooded to a 
depth of two to four feet, rnay be raised and greatly unproved by 
the process. In order to carry out tliesc improvements three 
tihings are necessary . Eirst, that the land to bo improved shall 
be situate within a piactioal distance from one of the rivers 
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I'liovu !(Ji ri'cd III, htuioiKll} , ii ‘'lull'' ui, til-' ii' and 

nliut so iw til) take 111 th'' tail's ui ki'i p ih''U. uk ir pi 'i.'iiie , uid 
tiliiiiily, a canal oi cii.uu' in cniiNt i I'u' w, i i to and 

from iihn land to be v.'iuped 

The sine of a uaipinit slinee t.'iies fioni . i\ oi eij^ht feet 
square to twice theso dirnensiotis, iind the v, ahh iif the eiuiu! from 
thirty foot upwards. The hiiee't shut e I’lul i,’i,il^e\ei m.ide for 
this puiposo Is the uno by wtuch the juineipal pait of this 
iuimediato nti{,'bhonrhooil was warped, the foiteer luiAine two 
openings, uaoli sixteen foot wide lij iwenty deep, tlirough which 
inimbei,. of vessels of nearly lino bandied tons biiithen leivu ptusQil, 
bringing caigoos of manuie fioni Ifull, London, and elsowheio, 
and taking out a I’oturn caigo of jiotaiuoK tor the London and 
•other markots. Tins canal is nnarlj one Inindiod feet in width, 
and is continued for a distance of about seven oi eight miles, 
warping, and thereby convei ting bad land (chielly jioai) into good, 
on both sides its course. 

When the land to bo w’arpcd is not under oultiv.ition, the 
necessary prepaiation.s maybe made at any tmiu , but wlmn the 
reverse is the case it is of course needful to defer the work until 
after harvest, when the land is surrounded by an embankment 
varying in height from three to rhx feet, according to circumstances, 
the internal canals or inlets cut, &c. The area to bo warped may 
vary from thirty to forty acres (a very priniitive method) to three 
or lour hundred, according to the sme of the Bluice and canal 
All the necessary preparations having been comploied, the 
doors of the sluice are thrown wide open at low water to the full 
force of the rising tide, which is oonductod by the canal to the 
laud to be waiped. 

When Waip is in the rivers or w'arpiug canals it is impossible 
to distinguish its various constituents one from another , but as 
soon as the tide has reached the land imd begun to spread itself 
over a largei area, the force of the current is very coirsiderably 
weakened, and the heavier particles begin at once to fall to tho 
ground ; and whilst the madium are earned somewhat further, tho 
liyhtest float to the more remote portions of tho enclosure. One 
of the peculiarities of Warp is that those pai'kcles which when 
in the water are heaviest make the lightest and mo.st friable 
land, and vice versa. Hence it is highly necessary, when the 
water has reached the land, that a portion of it be confined in 
smaller inlets or canals, and thereby conducted to the various 
parts of the enclosure, before being allowed to expand over the 
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entire area, by which means the Warp is more o\enly (hstributcrl 
and a more umlorm quality of land is the permanent lesult 

Another peculiar eharacteiislic is that although it produces 
grain of excellent quality, yet it is somevvliat varied in ooloui 
Especially is this the case with all wheats, and gives, even to my 
own, which is all the produce of carefully selected parent oais, 
the appearance of being of two kinds— the lighter Waip producing 
the brightest, and the, heavier the darkest-coloured grain, but 
this dissimilarity in colour at once disappears when grown on 
other soils 

The length of time required for warping a piece of land depends 
on several circumstances, viz the thickness of Warp it is neces- 
sary to lay on in order to raise the land sufficiently high to di'aiu 
well in times of heavy and continuous lainfall, the distance 
the land lies from the nearest available supply, the state of the 
weather — dry seasons being much the best, the tides then contain- 
ing a much larger percentage of Warp than in wet ones — the area 
inclosed, and the capacity of the sluice and canal. The average 
duration of the process may be put down at from two to three 
years. In the spring and summer there is a larger proportion of 
Warp in the water than in the winter, in consequence of the rain- 
fall being usually much lass in tSeso seasons of the year The 
flood tides — at the new and full moon — both in summer and 
winter contain a faiTargor quantity of this deposit than the ‘ neap,’ 
owing to the much greater volume of water that then comes up 
from the sea, the violence of which stirs up the Warp that during 
the neap tides had partially settled to the bottom of the Humber. 
The work is peiforujed at one or two operations, according to 
circumstances, the second warping taking place after an interval 
of from five to ton years. The double process invariably makes 
the best finish of the land, but it is a groat inconvenionce to the 
occupier to lose the use of the land twice, to say nothing of the 
many heavy expenses that fall on him each time the land is given 
up to him by the warpers, and has to be again divided into fields, 
old ditches reopened, or new ones cut, the land diained and put 
under a proper course of cultivation. 

Although Waip land will not grow wheat or other cereals of 
more than about ordinary quality, yet as a ‘ change ’ of seed for 
all other soils it stands wisiwpassed if not unequalled 

At Althorpe Station, by which we arrived in the Isle 
after crossing the broad stream of the Trent, the traveller 
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SCI! i't (inci’ tlijit hiicic Mcnl’iin v. >, luu !■) d {-.do 
and miiinciit { 'umii'iii iic; linn '.v,\ , he , mu ■ liiu mi!. ni;‘ the 

Stic of the ljinilrit'\ cunnls Coiiuol c',j» i iiu. ii! I j'luis, and 
111 a fiolrl hcyoiid weic tlic |'lu*u tin 'u c h.i •. Mere we 
saw lw’cut.\ ‘-Inji.s of cil!. hui --ml.' uf j-uiurucs, 

till! staple of the Isle, and mheo- of laih. and wheat. 
Eiwili plot, al any rate uf the jmtiitnt hiel lain diviiied 

into fiflecu Kiictions, luul, e\eepi, tin lifluntii, tie.itod 
with as many different kinds uf nuuiure '1 In feiuhser 
which had been fuinid to answer iiesl, h_\ the w ly, was 
also the heaviest that had beini ajiplied vin a ilie-sine of 
•:4 cwt. of nitrate of soda and six of bUpeiph(t-[ihaic to the 
acre. 

Our guides in the Isle of A.xholme were Mr Sutton 
Nelthorpe, of Scawby Ilall , Air. T. J. Iflajdes, J.P,, of 
Epworth; and Mr. J. Stephoiisou, of Althorpo, in whoso 
company we made a junrney of sixty imli.s around the 
Isle. The Isle of Axholme is one of the few places I 
have visited in England wdngb may be called, at any rate in 
my opinion, truly prosperous in the iigricult.iiral .sense, the 
low price of produce notwithstanding, chiefly hecauso of its 
assiduous cultivation of the potato. Also, as in the case of 
the Marsh lands, which we saw subsequently, it has lione- 
fited much from the recent dry seasons that liavc brought 
disaster to many parts of England. On those deep saline 
soils our poison is their meat. 

Of course values and rents have fallen since the good 
times ; thus a farm of 200 acres which thirty years ago was 
let at £’6 the acre in 1901 fetched, I believe, under £3, 
about the top rent in these days ; and land which used to sell 
at perhaps £100 the acre has come down m proportion. 
But it still both sells and lets readily ; indeed, the small- 
holders take up all that can be had, if it be of the right 
quality. It must be understood, however, that those who 
bought at top prices in the good times, especially little men 
who mortgaged their freeholds, have been very hard hit, so 
hard that in some cases they have vanished beneath the 
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combined burden ol interest and low values, and been 
replaced by others. 

No country gentlemen seem to live in the district, and, 
as is generally the case where small-holdmgs are numerous, 
I heard few complaints about labour, although one old 
farmer whom I met was very indignant because on the 
previous day his men had asked to be supplied with after- 
noon tea ! The average wages appeared to be 2s. dd a day 
for day men, 18s. a week for horsemen, and 16s. a week, 
with cottage, for garthmen. Men living in the house with 
foremen or owners receive about £24 per annum and food, 
and horsemen £30 per annum and food. The rental of th-i 
larger farms of good land might be pat at an average of 35s. 
an acre — it used to be almost double — but the smaller 
holdings fetched much more. 

On all the Warp lands and some others the crops looked 
splendid in 1901, especially the wheat and potatoes, of which 
the favourite sorts were the ‘ Up-to-date,’ ‘British Queen,’ 
and ‘ Selected Giant ’ varieties. These last have the pecu- 
liarity of bearing no flowers. 

Our route on this great round, which we accomplished 
by the help of relays of horses, was from Althorpe, across 
the Stamforth and Iveadby Canal, and the Paupers’ Drain, 
so called, I believe, because it was cut by paupers, to Gar- 
thorpe, in the extreme north-west corner of Lincolnshire. 
All along the sides of the roadways which we followed ran 
a little stone pavement still known as the King’s Causeway. 
These causeways were here before the roads, and used by 
the old inhabitants and their pack animals m crossing the 
dismal swamp. In Cyprus I have seen somewhat similar 
pathways, said to have been built by the Eomans and 
Venetians. In the neighbourhood of Adlingfleet we crossed 
the old Don Eiver, in the bed of which an orchard was 
growing, bearing the best crop of apples which I saw that 
year, and entered the Marshland district of Yorkshire. Plere 
wo came to stiff clay lands and a commonage carrying cattle. 

Tins soil must be worked by three horses or a steam 
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plon;,'!i, and was worth no niori' than I'ds, an am' Furthor 
on, how over, it unproM's, tuul wlu'id tlir pasinii' has iiovor 
been hrokou, and yvows on uatnmlly waipfd -old 
land,’ 'll hronght m hO,'; an aero Fieyoud, on a va^t plam, 
covered with bounteons crops, hut^ ahiiori nnnmrlo'd by 
trecB or churches, stands the stmenliiye Mll.iy.' of Hunic- 
llcet, which has a population of iiliout J,r!0h houlu, I'hu 
church IS a brick, bani-hko bnddinu, of cstraoiduiary Uf^li- 
ncss, with a rough, tiled roof and a neolecCe.l gr.iveyard 
fill] of large, flat tombstones. In this church .lolm Wesley 
preached till it was found too small for Ins audience, after 
’Which he delivered his sermons beneath some elm trees 
which grow on the farm of a gentleman whom wo met. I 
asked an inhabitant why the church was in such laid order. 
He replied, ‘ Oh, there is no squire in the place,’ 

Near Swinefleet wo saw the mud-coloured Ouso, that at 
this sjiot maybe 500 yards m width, creeping on towards 
the Humber and the sea. Next ive came to a cutting on 
the then unfinished G-oolo and Marshland Light Railway, 
winch, with another line, will, it is expected, prove a great 
benefit to the neighbourhood Here, nigh to Beednosa 
Junction, the navvies had made a large excavation, in 
which I saw the roots and stumps of scores of pine trees, 
apparently Scotch firs, together with some of their trunks, 
•all of which have fallen in a south-easterly direction. I 
regret that I have no space to dwell upon the suliject 
of this buried forest. There are various theories as to 
when it grew and how it came to be destroyed Some 
say that the Komans burnt it, but personally X do not 
agree with them. I believe that the trees wore killed 
by a subsidence of the soil or a change of climate, the roots 
standing in water till they rotted, and the trees being blowm 
down by the prevailing wind. Yew trees are also found 
which the inhabitants of the Isle call briar-thorns : they 
use their twisted roots in garden rookeries. 

Becrossing the bed of the Don, and leaving Thorne Moor 
and its peat-moss litter works on our right, we came to 
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Crowle, Belton, and Epwortb, the capital of tlio Isle, 
where we saw tlie parsonage in which AVosley was born, 
and the window through which he was rescued h'oni the 
lire as a child, by one man standing upon the shoulders 
oX another, or so says the local tradition. This is the prin- 
cipal home of the sniall-liolders, %vho, as Mr. J. Standring, 
a great authority, satisfied me by facts and figures, are, 
on the whole, very prosperous, and not nearly so heavily 
morl gaged as is generally supposed. The cncumstaiices 
of this parish and its population, which, he said, applied 
equally to the neighbouring villages of Haxey, Belton, 
and Owston Ferry, as they were furnished to me by hini^ 
and confirmed by others, are as follows. 

Tho area of Epworth is 5,741 acres, the rateable value 
£6,920, and the number of ratepayers about 500. The land 
is held thus : — 


Over 200 acres 


. > » • 

. 2 occupiers 

100 

and under 200 acres 

. 12 „ 

„ 50 


100 

. 14 

)> 20 ,, 

»> 

00 

. 31 

„ 10 


20 „ 

. 40 

11 2 ,, 

>> 

10 „ 

• 115 

„ 1 acre 


2 „ 

. 80 „ 


The parish contains several hundred acres of unenclosed 
land, divided into scores of separate freeholds and copy- 
holds, cut into strips of from one rood to two acres in size. 
Owing to the deaths or removals of owners or occupiers, some 
of these lots are constantly coining into the market for biro 
or purchase, and thus afford great facilities to poor men 
who wish to acquire small-holdings of either class. 

Some years ago, when giving evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, Mr. Standring called together 
fifteen labourers, renting about one and a half acres each, in 
order to ascertain by their direct statements the advantages, 
if any, that they had derived from their holdings. One and 
all of these men were loud m their praise of a system that 
had made it possible for them to face a long winter without 
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The parish contains several hundred acres of unenclosed 
land, divided into scores of separate freeholds and copy- 
holds, cut into strips of from one rood to two acres in size. 
Owing to the deaths or removals of owners or occupiers, some 
of these lots are constantly coming into the market for hire 
or purchase, and thus afford great facilities to poor men 
who wish to acquire small-holdings of either class. 

Some years ago, when giving evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, Mr. Standring called together 
fifteen labourers, renting about one and a half acres each, in 
order to ascertain by their direct statements the advant,agos, 
if any, that they had derived from their holdings. One and 
all of these men were loud m their praise of a system that 
had made it possible for them to face a long winter without 
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fear of hunger, or of liavmg to apply for parisli rclid. 'i'licv 
said that since they held a pacco of l.uul they had j^rowii 
wheat, barley, and piotatoes, which fiunished them with 
bread, bacon, and vogotaldes for the year. This tliey fidt to 
be a great boon Mr. Standriiig told me that he had been 
acquainted with these men for years, and was quite certain 
that not one of them has had to seek parochial assistance ; 
also that they were in a far better position than others of 
their stamp who did not own or hire land. 

The class above these, who hold from 2 to 150 acres, he 
declared, almost without exception, have risen from hegm- 
^mgs as small as those already described For m.stance, the 
nine men quoted below, who farmed from 30 to 150 acres, 
were well known to him, and m early life had all occupied 
the position of farm servants. 


No. 6 . . 60 acres 

„ 7 . . 60 „ 

.,8 . . 50 „ 


These men all lived in Ep worth and were prosperous. 
Some of them also were giving their sons a start in life 
which would enable them to attain positions of equal ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Standring informed me that the"^ small-holders grow 
more grain than do the large farmers, at least an equal 
quantity of beef, more vegetables and pork, but loss mutton, 
small-hoidmgs not being adapted for sheep-walks. He 
also furnished me with the following table and note descrip- 
tive of fourteen specimen Bpworth farms, which is well 
worth the study of those who are opposed to small-holdings. 


No. 1 
„ 2 
3 

tf ^ 
„ 6 


200 acres 
150 „ 
120 „ 
100 „ 
100 „ 


No. 1. 
,, 2 . 
3. 

„ 4. 

6. 


12 acres 
50 „ 

5 „ 

25 „ 


Horse, cow, and pigs 
3 horses, cows, and pigs 
Cow and pigs 
2 horses, cows, and pigs 
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No 7 30 aci'efi 

„ 8. 25 

„ 9 30 „ 

„ iO 80 „ 

„ Jl iOO „ 
13. 180 „ 

„ 13. 20 
„ 14. 90 „ 


2 horaoii, cowa, a,iul pigs 

9 , 

2 

3 

5 .. >, „ 

10 „ 12 cows, and pig.s 

2 „ 1 cow, and pigs 

3 „ cows, and pigs 


All these men, and their fathers before them, have been 
labourers m early life. I believe that not one of them wished 
to leave the land for town life. One and all commenced 
with at most a few acres — in many of the cases not more 
than one or two — and have added to their holdings or changed 
them for larger ones — sometimes more than once. They 
are their own employers and consequently feel independent. 

Mr Pringle reported a few years ago that the Isle of 
Axholme was in a state of insolvency — mortgaged up to the 
value — and often more. That, Mr. Standring said, was true 
in isolated cases, but incorrect as a whole. There are 
msiances in which property was bought from thirty to fifty 
years ago, and two thirds of the purchase money borrowed 
on mortgage, where the pm’chascr would lose the whole of 
his capital if it were now put on the market. But such cases 
are very few, as a large proportion of these mortgages have 
long been cleared, and m many examples subsequent pur- 
chases made and again cleared by the same men. In his 
opinion it would be a great boon if the small-bolding system 
could be extended throughout England. 

From Epworth we drove to the Wroot dram pumping 
engine, which was kindly set to work for our instruction. 
It was a wonderful sight to see it sucking up the water at 
the rate, I think, of 300 tons a minute, and delivering it into 
the pool beyond the dam, which instantly began to swell 
and overflow, as I have seen the great Geyser basins sweR in 
Iceland before the columns of water spout from their surface. 
From the pumping works we journeyed to Paik-dram siding, 
where we were shown new-warped land already bearing 
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splendid crops, and other lauds in the process ul wnipin'.;. 
Here also we saw celery bcin^ grown for uniiket, .ind 
of the risks and profits of that very uneeiLtuii crop from the 
lips of a grower Celery, he said, might realise t'TO an acre, 
but jfienty of it was sold atJ^dO. In addition to that of 
the rent and rates, he put the cost of its ciiUi-viition poi sicre 
at £16 for manure, £6 for hand labour, and I’-l for 20,000 jil tuts 
for setting, or £26 in all. If the produce only hiouglit in 
£30 it IS obvious therefore, that the profit would be nil, 
whereas a £70 crop must pay handsomely. The rislc, my 
informant added, was great, especially that of fiost and 
^from wet which runs into the heart of the crowns and rots 
them. In that district as much as seventy acrc.s had, he 
said, been lost thus m a season 

In this neighbourhood some land was pointed out to 
me belonging, I understood, to Mr, Bletcher, which was said 
to have been bought for £12 an acre The buried trees, of 
which it was full, were then taken out of it at a cost of £10 
the acre, m order to allow of the growth of celery, which 
requires deep culture and a great quantity of manure mixed 
with the peat The results as I saw them in 1901 were 
very striking, the crops being as good as any in the district. 
Near by, too, I saw warped and nnwarped land lying side 
by side. The contrast between the appearance and fertility 
of the two was wonderful ; also the warped land had been 
raised nearly four feet above the level of the other soil iiy 
the layers of silt deposited. Before warping it was said to 
have been worth 8s. an acre, after that process and the 
erection of the necessary buildings, 40s.— figures which tell 
their own tale. 

Eeturning to Epworth, we passed hundreds of acres of 
small-holdmgs, long bands of various-coloured crops lining 
the plain and the slopes of hills, all aglow with the rich 
light of evening. These plots are called ‘ selious ’ m legal 
phrase, or, more commonly, ‘strips’ or ‘lands.’ Their 
appearance and method of tenure go far to confirm the 
theory, that before the soil of England was gathered into 
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few hands, the ‘ stetches,’ of which so many thousands may 
still be seen gone down to pasture all over tlie heavy lands 
of England, that measure perhaps a score of yards in width 
and rnn the wliole length of a field, were very frequently the 
separate property of individual yeomen. 

Afterwards we examined some of the great sluice-gates 
that hold out''’ the waters of the Trent from the irrigation 
drains, or, if need be, 1st them in, which are so beautifully 
balanced that a child can move them. Thus at length we 
came back at the fall of night to Althorpe, w'here we bade 
farewell to the prosperous and bountiful Isle of Axholme 
and to our kind conductors. 

In the Isle of Axholme I saw Mr. William Standring, 
E.A.I., auctioneer and estate agent. Mr. W. Standring 
said that the district was prosperous, as the river Trent 
brought life to this country. The selling value of land 
varied in accordance with its quality from £20 up to £.100 
an acre ; not long before be had sold some at Goole at 
£90 the acre. The rentals ran from 10s to £3 the acre, 
odd bits fetching as much as*£4. There had, however, 
been a drop in these values. Thus a farm of 200 acres 
with which he was acquainted, used to let thirty years 
before at £5 the acre. In 1901 it would fetch about £3. 
The occupiers of that date had vanished and their places 
were taken by successful small-holders. Indeed all who had 
bought at high figures in the good times were now hard 
hit by the continuous fall in the value of produce, and in 
many cases their properties had fallen into the hands of the 
mortgagee. The small-holdings, however, were not now 
mortgaged to excess, and the small-holders were prosperous 
but not increasing rapidly m number, although the village 
traders were purchasing land. Also the tendency was for 
these small-holders to Lake more land and become large 
holders. Ninety per cent, of these men were good farmers 
Eruit and grass lands were neglected ; also they kept few 
cattle and no sheep, relying on potatoes, wheat, oats, seeds, 
and turnips They practised a five-course shift : seeds, 

VOL. n, o 
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Dirmps, potatoes, wheat, barley, or seeds again The wboat 
ca'Op in the Isle averaged seven quarters au acie; tlu' eats 
nine or ten quarters ; the clover-ha, y, which grew luxuriantly, 
two to throe tons an acre, and the roots were splendid 

That Mr. William Standring did not exaggernto the 
capacities ot the Isle in 1901 I can testify, as the crops J 
saw there were wonderfully fine throughoutr especially ihe 
potatoes, which are perhaps its mamfitay. 

Mr, W Halkom, whom I saw upon the Yorlcslinehorder, 
had, I was told, risen from small beginnings to a higli 
position in the farming world. He told me that without 
potatoes they could not live in that neighboiuhood, ebpccially 
as the fine crop of wheat which followed them ought to 
be taken into account. The manure given to potatoes 
was twenty loads of dung, 6 cwt. of superphosphates, 
and 4 cwt. of nitrates per acre, costing in all about 
£7. He considered six tons of saileable tubers a good crop 
per acre, but of course such a return was only obtainable m 
suitable seasons, as if wet and disease set in they might not 
harvest more than one ton^per acre Mr. Halkom sprayed 
with sulphate of copper as a preventive against disease, 
and was very careful to keep the different sorts of potatoes 
true, Thus when I went through his farm, men were 
going up and down the long ridges and removing from a 
field of the variety known as Giants ,any plants which the 
flower, or the hue of the haulm, showed to be of alien 
parentage. 

Mr. Halkom told me that in 1901 there was a keener 
competition, for the purchase of farms than there had been, 
and that he considered the condition of the industry to be 
more prosperous than it was. 

Mr. E. Hardy, of Swinefieet, which is over the York- 
shire border, who accompanied us upon some part of our 
journey, told roe that the ‘ old going ’ land through which 
we were passing at the time, that is, as I have explained, 
land which has been naturally warped, lays down very 
well to grass. This, to judge from the pastures which I saw 
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npoii it, I can well believe to be the case. These let, M 
Hardy informed me, at about 50s. an acre. The labourer 
he said, take 3s. a day m that district, also the womc 
would come out in the fields, where they could earnfiflioei 
pence a day, and in potato-timo eighteenpence a da; 
They wore well off for labour in the Swineflcot district, t 
they had plenty of Irish hands, men of very fine physique. 

Mr Thomas Eaper, of the Manor Farm, Wioot, celei 
grower, informed me that the business, which he ha 
followed for twelve years, was comjiaratively a new one I 
1900 he had twenty acres and did well ; m 1901 fiftee 
acres ; but many plants had died and he did not expe( 
a good return. Celery was an uncertain crop : he had ha 
it drowned and he had had it frozen off in very shai 
weather, hut the cultivation of this root was increasing an 
the consumption seemed to be constant. At a price of (kl 
dozen sticks it paid. Labour, Mr. Eaper said, was belter 1 
deal with than it had been, but almost too dear. The siancliii 
wage was 18s. to £1, foremen taking 25s. a week wit 
privileges, which included a cow and its keep. Althoug 
they could earn £1 a week the young men wore going awa; 
being tempted to the towns by the prospect of shorter horn 
and more pleasure, hut not so fast as they used to do. M 
Eaper put the total cost of celery culture at £25 per acre. 

Mr. Blaydes, of^Epworth, whose farm we saw, hel 
500 acres, his staple crops being potatoes — of which he ha 
no less than 160 acres — cauliflower, and celery. Of corn fi 
grew sufficient only to furnish him with straw. Mr. Blayde 
made a speciality of the cultivation of seed potatoes, not on! 
of the old standard varieties imported from Scotland, but c 
new sorts, such as the ‘ Charles Eidler ’ from Central Europi 
He said that since the day of the old Magnum Bonums h 
had introduced all the best potatoes into the district, an 
that in 1901 he was growing thirty-five different varietie 
Eor labour, he informed me, they were fairly well off, tb 
question not being acute m the Isle, but the men liked 1 
do as little work for as much money as they could get. Tt 
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district was, he declared, prosperous : in it there was nelhiuj^ 
that approached to distress. Although ho did not consider 
that there was room for any great local development in tlie 
market-gardening industry, he was a believer in sniall- hold- 
ings Indeed he considered the question one of niitional 
importance, and that Government ought to come foru'ard to 
help to keep people on the land by promoting the crciition 
of such holdings, wherever this was possible, by iidvaneinn; 
money under proper conditions and guarantees to fit pc.i sons 
desirous of purchasing land. 

Mr. W. G. Brown, of Appleby, whom I saw also, told mo 
that the rents in the Isle averaged from £2 to £2 IO 5 per 
acre. They were down very much, as the Warp-land used to 
command £4 or £5 an acre, but had been steady for the last 
few years, Mr Brown himself farmed from 800 to 900 
acres at Appleby, seven miles north-west of Bngg, where 
the soil is loam and gravelly, and there is much ironstone 
Potato growing and milk were his staples, the former being 
sold in Manchester and LoRdon, and the latter, of which ho 
produced 100 gallons a day, in Grimsby and Scunthorpe. 
He considered that milk production was more profitable than 
raising beef. When I asked him of the condition of the farm- 
ing industry m his locality he answered, ‘ I’m afraid a number 
are not doing well ; I’m afraid I’m losing my friends.’ As 
to labour he said that the ironworks took away their young 
men, and that there was scarcely a labourer’s sou who stayed 
upon the laud unless he was ‘ half silly,’ I think it was he 
who pointed out to me some big ironworks which wc 
passed, and as an instance of the inequality of our rating 
system, remarked that they earned a larger income than all 
the agricultural district which lay around them and yet paid 
practically nothing to the rates. Similar instances are to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of England, and 
this unequal distribution of financial burdens is undoubtedly 
one of the most substantial grievances of which the land and 
all connected with it have to complain. 

The Bev, Mr. Greaves, the Rector of Ep worth, whom I 
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met there, informed me that the majority of the holdui 
were Rmall and the large holdings had become less ai 
fewer. Most of the small-holders had, he said, ba 
labourers themselves, although m a few cases their fathei 
and in still fewer their grandfathers, occupied that positi( 
m life. The families of the small-holders were all worke: 
and except at a pinch in harvest or thrashing, they employ' 
no outside laboui. For the most part they lived on t' 
produce of the land, the surplus that they sold providii 
them with clothing and other necessaries. The custom w 
for a man to begin by hiring one ‘ land,’ working at the san 
time as a labourer for someone else, then by degrees 1 
acquired a second, a third, and a horse and cart. To do th: 
however, that man must be careful, as it involved a strugg^ 
What he noticed was the general want of money. Owing 
this lack when a small-holder bought land he did so on tl 
town Building-Society principle, only the capital was not r 
paid by fixed instalments and often remained as a permane) 
mortgage on the land. The money was generally borrow* 
from solicitors at about five per cent, interest. Mr GreaV' 
added that the people were, as a whole, very fairly sii 
cessful. 

About Southrey on the way from Lincoln to Bostc 
the fields are flat anfi wide, the woods small and sparse, tl 
fences low, and the soil red-brown. Here on August 
the harvest was general, oats bemg the predommatii 
crop. The line we travelled on runs parallel to a can 
which has a roadway made upon the crest of its high ban 
Around Stixwould the hedgerow timber grows scanty, bi 
here there is a large wood. In the neighbourhood of Kir 
stead pollard willows dot the flats, and sheep were feedii 
on the fields. Potatoes were grown also, but these did iii 
compare with those we saw in the Isle of Axholme. Aft' 
the samples there also, the oats looked dull in colour and tl 
barleys thin, while round Tattershall the general appearan* 
of the crops was disappointing. At Dogdyke hay was st: 
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in Ihe swathe. Here there was a good deal of riass, hoi 
apparently not much stock, except a single hcnl of hod 
Shorthorn stores grazing in the pastures. Alsu tiierc wore 
some fimt trees laden with apples, a few elms, ashoR, and 
rows of pollard pioplats, that served to mark the vast expanse 
of level land which was broken occasionally by small 
olnstcred villages and bridges of red brick. About Laugnek 
there was much more stock upon thti grass, and the timber 
trees were larger, and so things continued along the banks 
of the Witham up to Boston. 

In all my travels I remember no scene more beautiful 
, in its own way than that of the approach to Boston upon 
this August evening, although its general effect was Dutch 
rather than English in character ; The wide flats, the gleam 
of water in the river and canals, the beautiful tower of St 
Botolpb's, so majestic yet so light and exquisite to the 
eye, better known as Boston Stump ; the roofs of the rare 
villages, the varying greens and golds of crops, and then, 
dominating and flooding all with its lurid rays, the glorious, 
red orb of the sun appearing between two dense curtains of 
black cloud and resting upon the horizon's edge. Although 
it is almost impossible to describe, the scene was not one to 
be forgotten by an observer of natural effects. 

All down the coast of Lincolnshire, from the Humber 
to the Wash, lies a fringe of marshlands, many of which 
have been won from the sea during the last eighteen 
centuries by the toil and ingenuity of man. At Wainfleet, 
whither we arrived after a long railway journey from Scawby, 
in the north of the county, to stay for several days with Mr, 
Tindall, one of the moat experienced and respected inanagerR 
of estates in Lincolnshire, we had an excellent opportunity of 
studying these marshes and their agricultural conditions. 

All along the coast southwards runs a road made upon 
an artificial ridge of earth, which ridge traverses the country 
known as ‘ Tofts, passing at short distances a series of 
splendid churches that testify to the importance of that 
district during the Middle Ages. This roadway is, in fact, a 
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bank thrown up by the Romans, shortly after the time of 
Christ, to enclose a rich stretch of salt mai&h ovoi' which the 
tides then ebbed and flowed, and very likely to serve the 
additional purpose of a military path 

The Romans disappeared, the country fell into disorder, 
and became the harrying ground of invaders, the dammed- 
up rivers burst their banks and flooded the reclaimed lands, 
so that the area which* had once been the prey to salt water 
now became the prey of fresh, and from marsh was turned 
to fen This at least is my theory, since otherwise it seems 
difficult to account for the fact that although both of them 
have once been beneath the sea, the sod to the west of the 
Roman bank is much heavier than that to the east. If, 
however, it has lain for centuries m the condition of a fresh 
water swamp and then been redrained, say within the last 
200 or 300 years, as I believe to be the case, the mystery 
becomes easy of explanation. 

Beyond this Roman bank, at a distance of a mile or so 
seawards, is another bank wffich was raised during the 
Napoleonic wars, thereby reclaiming from the sea one of the 
most fertile tracts of land in England. On the calm summer 
afternoon upon which I saw it the view from this outer 
embankment was very striking 

Westward, to the foot of the South Lincolnshire Wolds, 
some ten miles awayy stretched the great plain covered, m 
1901, with splendid crops, its distances broken by occasional 
windmills, a few farmhouses and stacks, and here and there, 
some groves of trees. Turning to the east we saw a vast 
mud-flat, emerald green with the growth of samphire and 
marsh grasses, stretching down to the sea some miles away ; 
its shore marked only by the long lines of siiowy-plumaged 
gulls standing at the edge of the water. 

Here, from Gibraltar Point, almost as far as Boston, it 
would be very easy to repeat the operation undertaken by 
the Romans, and again by the marsh-dwellers at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and by throwing up another bank 
a mile or more seaward, to reclaim a third breadth of splendid 
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land capable of producing very heavy crops At the pu'sent 
prices of agricultural produce, however, there is little hk(3li- 
hood that this will be done, although the cost of em Insure, 
it is estimated, would not amount to more than .^10 the 
acre. Eroni our point of vantage on the bank looking over 
the mud-flats and the breadth of the Wash — here about 
sixteen miles in width — we could see the ' water tower 
of the King’s estate at Sandringham, in Norfolk ; and 
to the east the hill of Hunstanton, almost opposite to 
Gibraltar Point, and near by it the low, dim flat of Heacham 
beach. 

If the Isle of Axholme is the most prosperous place 
that I had hitherto found m England, it is certain that the 
arable marshlands romid Wainfloet rmi it hard Rarely 
have I seen such crops of corn, such cuts of clover, such 
growth of mustard seed, or such plants of roots. Nothing 
can suit this cool, deep, saline soil better than continual 
drought. Thus, in the season of 1901 — one of the most 
disastrous, perhaps, taking the country through, that 
England has had to face since 1879 — the Marshland 
looked its very best. In a wet year, however, such as that 
of 1902, its aspect is very different, for then the heavy crops 
are difficult to reap, of a poor sample, and go down — to such 
an extent indeed that I am informed they appear sometimes 
as though a steam roller had passed aisross them. Also the 
potatoes— here, as in the Isle of Axholme, a great staple — 
suffer from disease, and become almost worthless. But in 
the autumn of 1901 the marsh farmers had to fear no such 
misfortune, and even at the prevailing prices could, in most 
instances, afford to face the future with a smile. A corre- 
spondent writing to me from this district in the autumn of 
1902, informs me, I may add, that its husbandmen ‘no 
longer smile.’ Such is the mutability of agricultural affairs. 

I must explain, however, that I am speaking of the 
arable farmers. Taking the marshes through, that is, those 
to the north-east of Wainfleet, towards Alford, and Louth, 
a very large proportion of them are under grass, and, there. 
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owing to the shortage of keep and the low price of beef, 
graziers could scarcely expect to do very well m 1901. 

Mr Tindall, of Wainfleet Hall, onr host in this district, 
managed among other estates those of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and of Bethlem Hospital, commonly known as 
Bedlam, which holds large lands in this neighbouihood, 
bequeathed 'to it during the eighteenth century hy Edward 
Barkham, a worthy* and merciful man, whose tomb and 
memorial tablet we saw in Wamfleet Church. 

Mr. Tindall, who informed ns that during his time he 
had been agent for not less than 100,000 acres of land, and 
farmed as much as 4,000 acres at once, has had experience 
of all parts of the county, from Barton-on -Humber, m the 
extreme north, to Stamford, in the extreme south. He said, 
speaking of Lincolnshire generally, that in his opinion the 
best and most business-like farmers, men who do and think 
of nothing else than farming, could pay their rent, live and 
make from four to six per cent on their capital. Of the 
rest he added that they lived ;^bul if present prices are to be 
the rule some would continue to go under. In fact, of late 
years good seasons and harvests had saved them in those 
parts. He thought that of late the salt Marsh and rich 
Eeu had done best, the heavier marshlands well to good, the 
inland strong lands badly, the Wold districts very badly, 
and the Heath worst of all. The fall in rents and selling 
values from the good times he estimated at 40 per cent. 

During the past five years, however, things were looking 
a little better, but in the season of 1901 they had received 
a check so severe that it might lead to a crisis even worse 
than that which they went through between 1893 and 
1896. The heaviest blow that the sheep lands of the 
county had received was the drop in the price of wool, 
which on breeding farms meant a direct loss of from 3s. 
to 4s. an acre. Moreover, this was a loss without any 
compensation, since the expenses could not be lessened 
and the yield could not be increased. Sheep farming was 
the chief industry on the vast majority of high land farms 
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in Lincolnshiro, and the tumble in wool wan tiu'iotoK* 
the woiat misfortune which has bciallon lihal piui. ot the 
county. 

On the general question Mr Tindall stated that in LSO-l, 
which was in the depth of the depression, thcu' wtoe few 
applicants for Lincolnshire farms. Lately things had lieen 
better in this respect, since farmers are not suited to any 
other occupation ; and so long as they can hope to make a 
rent and any percentage on their capital they will coiitnuu' 
to take land. He feared, however, that there miglit he dilli- 
culties that year owing to the bad season, and that Wold faiiu,s 
ynll be hard to let. He thought that the supply of labour 
would fluctuate in accordance with the demand m the towns , 
that when trade was good there the country distncis would 
go short, and when trade was bad they would get enough ; 
also that a certain quantity would come back from the 
towns of those who found it difficult to live in them, but 
that its quality would be impaired. At present the question 
was ‘ tight,' as the boys were leaving, and the women, who 
no longer cared to work upon the laud, desired to live m 
cities. 

The labourers, he said, had never been so well off before, 
and as to paying them a higher wage, the lau<l could not 
possibly bear the burden. He considered that bank holidays, 
cheap trips, and special trains were responsible for much of 
the exodus, and that boys in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
standards of rural schools should receive a different training 
from that given in the urban schools, This ought to in- 
clude an extension of the holiday time during the summer 
months, since if lads did not go on to the land while they 
were young they would never do so. Also, he was of opinion 
that, subject to a certain control of the central Authority, 
the management of the rural schools should be left in the 
hands of the county Councils— which if the new Education 
Act becomes law, now seems likely to be done. 

The agricultural position, Mr Tindall said, was becoming 
very serious, and this question of the rural exodus ought to 
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be faced ai once. If Ave were to remain even m a measui'e 
self-supporting, the land of England must be kept in cul- 
tivation, especially as the, Augour of the nation is involved in 
the maintenance of its population on the laud. He added 
that if the matter could be gone into it would be found, as 
he believed, that a very large percentage of British-boin 
people who 'have in any way done well in their generation 
Avere bred m the country. Heavy taxation of the laud, 
which is the raw material of the cultivator, by the piling on 
to it of rates and other imposts, be considered to be most 
unjust. Why, he asked, should the man who manufactures 
goods be rated only on the buildings in which they are^ 
manufactured, while the man who farms must pay, not only 
on his buildings, but on every acre of land which is necessary 
to turn them to any sort of profit ? 

With reference to the Agricultural Batings Act he thought 
the Bill a bad one, since relief should not be given by way of 
dole. The agricultural interest was not in the position of a 
beggar, but in that of a claimant for justice, and the question 
should be dealt with from th^ point of view and on broad 
linos. Small-holders, he said, could live on suitable land, 
and ought to be encouraged. He thought that for the 
benefit of the country the Government should advance money 
at a low rate of interest to enable owners to create more small- 
holdings — of course, under proper conditions and security. 
Mr. Tindall considered, however — and this view is interest- 
ing — that these holdings should take the form of occupations, 
and not of ownerships. 

His experience showed him that in Lincolnshire small 
freeholders had come to grief by the score, whereas in bad 
times small occupiers had fallen hack on the generosity 
of their landlords ; indeed, had it not been for these land- 
lords, and their help and forgiveness of debts, half of these 
tenants would have been bankrupt. This argument of 
Afr. Tindall, I may say, is one with which personally I do 
not entirely agree, since, wherever it is possible, I think it 
an excellent thing that a man should own the land he 
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works, 'I’hat ifc has a good deal of weight imif't, however, lie 
admitted, since wherever the land is owneil, there, is i)oth 
temptation and power to mortgage, and the aveiage uioue}- 
lender has not many bowels of compas,sion. If, on the oilier 
hand, it is only hired, there is always a landlord who ran lie 
appealed to, often with avail. At the worst the ajiplicant 
may have to leave his holding, in which the' capitiil that 
would otherwise have been expended 'ni its purchase, ought 
to have given him a better cliauce of success. In husinuulry 
now-a-days failure or its reverse, is not often a (picstion 
of rent. ‘ We are in a critical state in Lincolnshu’e, and 
,no one can quite see the end of it. The whole question is . 
Is agriculture to he kept subservient to all other interests 
in ihe State 9 ’ condnded Mr. Tindall 

The quaint, old one-streeted town of Wainfleet, on the 
banks of the Steeping Eiver, is adjoined by Wainfleet St 
Mary, where I saw Mr. J. L. Picker, who fanned 200 aci es 
in Wainfleet and Friakuey. Of these, seven acres were under 
early and fifteen under late potatoes, the rest being given 
up to wheat, oats, barley, seeds, beans, and roots. Also 
he kept sheep summer and winter, his ewes, which were 
Longwools crossed with Hampshire Down, being run on 
the seeds, then fed on the turnips and sold out in spring 
His cattle were Lincoln Reds. The potato sets were, he 
informed me, started into growth by the use of the animal 
heat in byres and stables in the same fashion as I have 
described in the chapter on Jersey. Mr. Picker said that, 
putting aside the question of potato growing, if a man m this 
district would really farm and give his full attention to his 
business he could live. With wool and wheat at the pre- 
vailing prices, they did not expect to do more. 

Mr. Picker told me that Wainfleet and Priskney were 
full of small-holders who did really well, mostly out of early 
potatoes. The strip of potato ground ran through Wainfleet, 
Eriakney, Wrangle, Boston, Kirton, Algarkirk, and the 
Spalding and Holbeach districts. It was a belt of light, silty 
land lying between the Pen and the Marsh, which for this 
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purpose was worth twice as much as anj' other variety of 
soil. The season of 1901 and the five that went before it 
had been splendid for potatoes, bat m wot years, after the 
first earlies had been dug, the crop brought in nothing. 
Only ton days before my visit 9 tons 13 cwt. of tubers 
had been dug from an acre of land in that neighbourhood 
and sold at ,1*4 a ton, the cost of digging and basketing being 
about ,t‘2 10.5. an acre. A man he knew purchased six or 
seven acres at £60 the acre, and having planted them with 
Duke of York potatoes, sold the crop at £38 an acre to a 
merchant who undertook its lifting. Of course this was 
not done every year, but those who were first on the market 
could make £35 an acre. He himself had grown three 
roods of early potatoes for six or seven years, and during all 
that time averaged a return of £20 from this little piece 
of land. 

Labour was the greatest difficulty that they had to face on 
a large farm in that neighbourhood, as they could not get 
sufficient, and all the young fejlows had gone away to towns. 
He thought, however, that they had ‘ seen 12 o'clock even 
in that respect,’ as latterly the towns had sent back men, 
and the railways had paid them off. The schoolmaster said, 
however, that the lads would go to the nearest large town 
if they possibly could, although not in the same proportion 
as from Northamptonshire and other places. A number 
of the children were the sons of small-holders, and small- 
holdings tended to hold the population. The difficulty 
had been for these people to rent land, which for the 
mo,st part belonged to small landowners, at a reasonable 
rate. 

It commanded from J2 to £2 lOs. an acre, and in the 
case of potato plots even more. Indeed, small-holdings of 
from five to twenty acres would fetch any reasonable figure 
that was asked for them, as even the fishermen wanted a 
piece of land. Of cottages there were not enough, and Mr. 
Picker said that be had been building in order to keep men 
who could not stop unless there was somewhere for them 
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1 , 1 ) livo The ordinarj' wagoK were 'lit. Ck/ a (la\ niul up 
to 2.S. 9f/. in harvest. Generally thtae was a voy stiong 
competition £or farms, also to piirchaRc sniall lots of land 
Thus, three roods and a house which Mr. Picker bought 
cost him i.‘150 He lot the plot for ,t’Pi a year and evontu- 
ally sold it again for £‘200 Thirty yt'ius hcCoic ihc land 
in that district was held by gentlemen from the' Wolds, who 
sold it off in fields, at prices varying I'loin £60 to tl 10 an 
acre. 

There were, he informed me, no country houses in that 
neighbourhood, where the proportion rented was small com- 
pared to that which was owned. The grass lands about 
Skegness had been bought by farmers to go with the Wold 
farms, but now these men had nearly all gone, and the laud 
was not worth more than £40 an acre. The marshlands 
also, which were unadapted to tiotatoes, and held by heavily 
mortgaged owners, bad in many instances been sold up 
at great loss. Mr. Picker said that, speaking generally, 
he took a hopeful view of the outlook so far as regarded the 
potato lands, but not ao of the prospects of ordinary soil and 
ordinary farming. He told me that he gave his potatoes 
from ten to fifteen tons of ‘ orewyard,’ that is, farmyard 
manure, per acre. 

Mr. Edmund “Woodhead, a thoughtful and intelligent 
small farmer, whom I saw at Friskney, said that like his father 
and grandfather, he was a small-holder. His father owned 
ten acres, out of the produce of which his mother had 
brought up three of them. He had only purchased four 
acres more, but he rented the comfortable house in which 
we met and other land, up to a total of fifty acres. Mr. 
Woodhead told me that there were many srnall-holdings in 
Eriskney averaging about ten acres in size ; indeed he gave 
us a list of no fewer than seventy-nine such holdings, of 
which the largest was about fifty-two and a half acres, and 
the smallest under two acres. He declared, also, that he 
could not speak too highly of the small-holding system and 
its good effects in that parish, as amongst other things it 
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brought back the people from the cities to the land. Thus 
he enumerated thirteen men, including himself, in Fii.skney, 
all of whom went out into the world m order to earn enough 
capital to enable them to take land, who had returned and 
taken the land after a period of w'ork in towns, as rail- 
wajf guards, signalmen, carters, policemen, milkmen, green- 
grocers, &c. j' also of two others who had already bought land 
there which they intended to occupy. 

Still, Friskney, which has a population of about 1,300, 
had, he said, lost seventy inhabitants during the previous ten 
years, the fact being that there wore not enough houses 
to enable the people to increase, as otherwise they would 
do naturally. Mr Woodhead stated that the purchasers ot 
little lots of land in that neighbourhood never paid the price 
in full, two thirds of which, at least, was advanced by 
Boston solicitors and left on mortgage at about 4-^ per cent. 
He thought that it would he a great help if such people 
could borrow from Government at 3-^ per cent, up to two 
thirds of the value of their laud, instead of having to pay 
4^ per cent, to private lender?. Generally, he was a strong 
believer in small-holdings, and in favour of their extension 
wherever the soil and circumstances would permit. He 
mentioned lands, which were let at from 26.s. to 30s. an acre 
as large farms, which if cut into fifty-acre holdings would 
fetch BOs. an acre aqd enable many hard-working people to 
prosper. 

I pointed out that then the old question of the necessary 
buildings, cottages, &c. would arise, but here again Mr. 
Woodhead was of opinion that it should be piossible to borrow 
money from Government for the purpose of their erection at 
3i per cent., to include a sinking fund which would provide 
for the repayment of the capital at the end of a term of 
years. He furnished me with some interesting informa- 
tion of the approximate cost of growing an acre of early 
potatoes, to which, however, must be added the rent of the 
land, estimated at the high figure of £4 if let by the single 
acre, 
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Rloughin" t.wioo ancl woikitii:' land . 12 0 

PlantiHig . . . - • I'i II 

Wuoding . . . . ■ 0 

Souflling and lulling . • • 8 0 

Digging and cai'Ung to Ktation . , d (1 (i 

Quo ton fair-sized seed . . . ,.'110 0 

Aitilicial inannre . . > ‘4 .) 0 

Total (per acie) . OIL 11 0 


As to the returns be quoted the following uislaneeH . 
In the season of 11)01, which, it must he reinemhercd, 
was an extraordinarily good potato year in this rlibtrict, 

Mr. sold four acres of potatoes for a total sum of hiHO. 

Mr. off 4a. Ir lifted forty-six tons of Ihitish Queens, 

which would average about £’4 per ton on the market. 
In these instances, of course taking the table of expenses as 
accurate, potato growing must have proved a very piofft- 
able business, but it must be remembered that in a wot yoai , 
such as that of 1902, there would be a different tale to tell 
Early potatoes, Mr. WoodSead said, should be planted 
about tbe last week in March and be ready for digging in 
the last week in June. After they were out of it, it was 
customary to sow the land at once with turnips, which in 
the case of allotment holders were useful to help to feed a 
cow, and in that of larger farmers could be fed oft’ with sheep. 

I should add that Mr. Woodhead told mo that the land 
of many of the small freeholders had been mortgaged in the 
old days at figures higher than the present market price, 
hut that in nearly every instance they had managed to pay 
the interest and to keep going mitil the mortgage was fore- 
closed. Also in most cases they had been generously treated 
by the mortgagees. 

In driving from Mr. Woodhead’s to the Vicarage 1 
noticed that then, in the begiimmg of July, all the early 
potatoes had been lifted, and that the turnips drilled upon 
the gronnd—a very thriving crop— were already up and 
singled, I observed also that a crop of wheat we passed 







small-holder's house near wainfleet 


ON MR. DISBROWE'S BULB FARM AT BENINQTON 
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was largely intermixed with reeds. This came from the 
bad habit of digging out the ditches and dressing the land 
with their contents, without first weathering the mud for a 
year or so in order to kill the seeds and roots. A third little 
natural object brought home to my mmd how groat is the 
mtelligence—or the instinct — of animals when their own 
comfoit is concerned. ,The day was hot, and m an unshaded 
field stood twelve steers which had ingeniously arranged 
themselves alternately in a tightly packed hue, so that the 
head of number one was level with the stern of number two, 
and the head of number three with the rump of number four, 
and so on By this disposition of their bodies the tail of 
each was made to do duty as a fly whisk for the head of its 
brother. 

Here in Friskney about 97 per cent, of the soil is arable ; 
nor, fertile as it is, could the flat land be called attractive in 
appearance. It is curious that it should be so generally the 
case that, by one of the compensations of nature, the ugliest 
soil should also often be the ritshesl. It reminds me of a 
mine in which I once had shares, now, alas ! represented by the 
value of a nicely engraved piece of paper. An expert went 
out to inspect the mine, whom I interviewed upon his return. 
His report was all that could be desired in every particular. 
‘Then,’ I said, ‘the prospect must be very good,’ He 
hesitated and answered, ‘ I should say so, only the place is so 
charming, the country so healthy, and generally the conditions 
are so favourable, that after a long experience, notwith- 
standing all evidence to the contrary, I find it impossible to 
believe that a really good gold mine can exist there,’ As it 
happened this somewhat illogical conclusion, drawn from his 
study of the universal scheme of things, proved more accurate 
than the expert’s judgment as a mining engineer. No good 
gold mine did exist in that picturesque and salubrious spot. 

The Eev. H. J. Oheales, who for forty years had been the 
Vicar of Friskney, informed me that the small-holders, to 
whom he considered the parish was much indebted, were 
doing better in 1901 than was the case ten years before. 

VOL. II. p 
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[n ihri pntiild yeason a man ccmld, lui Kind, I'.ini 4.'; ()<?. a 
diiy, or A\'ith hia family {lerhapa as nniL’di aa I2,i' f></. ir day. 
They arranged in their school to give thcehildn.'n six weeks’ 
holiday in the busy months, from July I to August id, 
and personally he would like to see the school terms made 
more clastic. He Raid tiiat in his time he. l;ad Hceii four- 
teen farms broken up in that parish pr its immodiate neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed there was scarcely a farm that had not 
changed hands : all the old clas.s had gone, mo.stly through 
bankruptcy. 

I asked Mr. Cheales v/hether, supposing that the big 
holdings round could be divided, the land W'ould be taken 
up by small people m little lots. He answered, ‘ Yes, if 
the Government would advance money to erect the neces- 
sary buildings.’ Mr. Cheales, who at tJie date of my visit 
was a coufirmod invalid, caused himself to be wheeled 
into the Church of All Saints to show me the mural paint- 
ings for which it is famous among archeeologists. Unfor- 
tunately I have no space to^describe these curious mediaeval 
decorations, every inch of which were rid of their six coats 
of whitewash by his own hands — the labour of thirteen 
years — and can only add, therefore, that they are well worth 
the attention of all who are interested in such matters. 

Mr. Eobert Eobinson, the schoolmaster and rate collector 
of Friskney, informed me that the 'two largest farms in 
the parish were one of 1,100 and one of 22G acres. The 
tenant of the larger of these began life, he said, in a very 
humble position, but had gradually by industry and enter- 
prise worked his way up, as it seems to be possible for 
deserving men to do ra that district. Although much 
of the land was mortgaged, he had, he declared, never 
lost a halfpenny since he collected the rates in Friskney. 
He was of opinion that the small-holdings helped to keep 
the people on the land, as the sons of these people remained 
in the villages. He did not think that the young men 
went away so much as they used to do, though what became 
of the girls he could not say, as servant maids were un- 
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obkiinablfi Ho believed that if more land could be had in 
Friskiiey, it would ail be taken up by small-holders. 

In driving on through Wrangle, Leake, and Levcrlon to 
Bonington it was plain from the grandeur of the churches 
that this district has been prosperous for many centuries 
owing, doubtless, to the great fertility of its land. I imagine, 
moreover, that this pi’Qspei'ity was not, as in many parts of 
England, concentrated in a few hands, hut has been always 
diffused among the population, and therefore the more genuine 
and abiding. All the way from Wamfleet to Wrangle, and 
from Wrangle on towards Boston, the road is lined Moth neat 
dwellings having good gardens, and little crofts where may 
be seen cows and poultry — mostly of the Lincolnshire Buff 
breed, now, I think, called Buff Orpingtons. These holdings 
are very neatly fenced, and each fence is bordered by a 
shallow ditch Although I saw no country seats, and, as I 
understood, no great squires live in this flat and in some 
ways uninteresting land, I remember few districts that gave 
me such an impression of the ^general well-being of their 
inhabitants 

And as it is now, so probably it was in the days of 
the Bomans, when, as I conceive, agricultural England was 
much richer than is generally suspected. At any rate, the 
road on which we drove runs, and probably always has 
run, along the top of 'one of the sea embankments thrown 
up by that race in order to reclaim land from the ocean. 
In no age, I maintain, would people go to such labour and 
expense unless the soil to he won were valuable and sought 
after Here all the crops were very good, including the white 
mustard seed which we saw being reaped by Irish labourers. 
The beans were about the beat that I had met with ; the 
wheat ran that in the Isle of Axholme hard ; the barley gave 
promise of returning quality as well as quantity ; the roots 
were a good plant, and there was a full second-cut of clover. 
Also we saw some, but not much, celery, and apple trees 
bearing plenty of fruit. I understand that one of the draw- 
backs to this district is a lack of spnng or well water, which 
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toreos the. inhabitants to depend to a hueo Rxient upon ram 
for their supply. 

At Bonington, wheio the soil is a rich loiiin with a silty 
subsoil, and much celciy, wheat, and potatoes are giowii, I 
saw the venerable rector, Canon Disbrowe, also Ins .son, 
Mr, E. J. W. Disbrowe, who has establislied 5.1 bulb-crowing 
business at the Welbourn Nurseries, iii the jiansli Canon 
Disbrowe said that in potato time men could earn d.s,, ivoineu 
2s., and children Is. M. a day. For nine mouth.s out of th(' 
year the supply and demand of labour were about equal, but 
at potato time the wages ‘ bounced up.’ Hero tins class was 
very migratory, and often the labourers changed their situa- 
tion every year. They were fairly well-to-do, and the work 
among the potatoes enabled the children to earn all the 
clothes they wore. 

The Canon told me that he let about nineteen acres of 
land to small people, and could dispose of twice the quantity 
in the same way if he liked to take it from bis other 
tenants As an instance of the fall in value even of the 
black land, he told me he had an estate of, I think, 264 acres, 
in Wildmoor fen, which thirty-two years previously was 
worth sg600 a year, and m 1901, less drainage rates, £330 
a year. At this rate, however, the tenant, who had been 
his groom, was prosperous. Amongst other documents of 
interest Canon Disbrowe showed me* a note made by John 
White, schoolmaster, on March 24, 1801, wlio remarked that 
it was ‘ raining hard ’ at that date 

Wheat, £8-£9 per quarter. 

Barley, £4-£5 „ 

Beef, 9if.-10s. per stone of 14 lb. 

Mutton, 9d. per lb. 

No wonder with agricultural produce fetching such 
prices, that in 1816 the new sea bank was taken in hand, 
together with extensive drainage works, whereby many thou- 
sand acres were added to the cultivable area of Lincolnshire. 

After leaving the rectory I Went over Mr. E. Disbrowe’s 
flower farm of twelve acres, which he hoped soon to enlarge. 
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The coBt of labour and rent he put at about £30 an ficro, and 
the land, he SEud, being rich, friable, and light, was admirably 
suited to bulb culture. He used little or no manure, as 
experience showed him that few of these flowers would 
stand even a top dressing Mr. Disbrowo said that the 
price which the best healthy stufi commanded returned a 
profit, and that with the exception of hyacinths, he believed 
he could compete both in price and quality with the fore- 
most .Dutch bulb growers. He supplied bulbs and flowers, 
both ' letail and wholesale, everything being grown and 
packed under his personal supervision. The flowers, be said, 
paid his rent and labour, while the bulbs furnished the profit. 

When I visited his interesting farm in August there was, 
of course, no bloom to be seen, but scores of potato boxes were 
piled one upon another, containing choice stock to weather 
m the open, and in other places men were engaged in lifting 
and sorting the ripened bulbs. 

At Spalding, where unfortunately I was not able to stay, 
this spring flower trade, as I am informed, has attained 
gigantic proportions. * 

Mr. Bowser, whom I saw in Friskney, farmed 2,700 acres 
in that parish. East Fen, Leverton, Old Leake, and Scremby, 
his brother, who is named, I think, Mr. Alfred Bowser, and 
lived in the, same parish, farming 6,000 acres on the Wolds, 
in Fiskerton, and (jlsewhere. Mr. Bowser said that he 
began as a one-horse man on forty acres of land when he 
was twenty-three years of age ; that is about thirty years 
ago. His brother joined him, and they stocked a little farm, 
since when, he added, ‘ I have steadily rolled up the ball.’ In 
talking of the price of wool he told me that he had sold it at 
£3 a tod, but that in those days he only had seven sheep. 
In 1901 he ran 1,300 or 1,400, He remarked that the reason 
why men like himself went on increasing their acreage was 
that it was not in a farmer’s line to put money in the funds ; 
if they made a little they took a new holding or bought 
another bit of land. Often he had felt that he would do no 
more, and yet he had just taken a fresh farm. He said he 
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Ihfmghl that fanners of abihly in fins ilisirict ficmlil pay 
their rent, make a living, anil save a litllo The average 
rent there %v,as 30s. an acre — that was -what he ])aicl for mosl 
of his land, which was nearly all good. On the 2,700 acres 
which he held — of which about 400 were grass — his labour 
bill came to £3,000 a 5'ear. 

Although it had boon a little better jnstlatily, tlielaliour 
was, he informed me, worse than it 'used to bo, and they 
could not get the work done properly, so that the grass lands 
were neglected. The boys went into the towns, as education 
gave them a taste for something better than working in 
the fields, Mr. Bowser approved of small-holdings so long 
as they were not overdone, but thought that such people 
could not do much nnless the laud was very good. On some 
of his farms he grew mustard seed and potatoes, but of 
the latter not so many as he used to do, owung to the 
labour difficulty. His custom was to try to suit the crop 
to the land, and sometimes he followed the old four-course 
shift. Ho had only a small dairy, as he could not find any- 
one to look after milk and '^butter. He bred a number of 
sheep and cattle, fatting out the latter, and reckoned to rear 
100 calves a year, two each on the strong cows. His lambs 
he began to sell out about Christmas, and by May was rid 
of them all. 

Mr. Bowser said that owing to the drought, they had 
experienced very good seasons of late years, as on that land, 
■when everybody else is starving we grow fat.’ In 1901 
things looked as well as ever except the oats, which would 
be a very mean crop, not more than about five quarters to 
the acre, whereas in 1898 and 1899 they threshed twelve. 
Talking of sheep and the thread-worm which killed so 
many of them in Lincolnshire, Mr. Bowser gave me the 
curious bit of information that after the second growth of 
clover eddish has been eaten off ; the third growth is, in his 
own words, ‘ poison to them.’ If they are affected from this 
cause, as a cure he turned them on to young seeds. 

In the Bens he put his sheep on to kohi-rabi and rape. 
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on which they did splendidly Tlie general system of fatting 
these seemed to be first to run them on the out-marsli on 
the sea front, then on rape, then on turnips, and finish with 
swedes. Sheep, however, ho seemed to think required a 
good deal of watching in that district, as if once they were 
allowed to go wrong the loss was likely to bo heavy. Indeed 
Mr. Bowser declared that he had known farmers lose the 
whole of their stock i\i four years. Speaking of the exodus 
from the country, Mr. Bowser expressed the opinion that 
the towns were becoming congested and that the people 
would come back to the land, although he added that they 
would have to be ‘ pretty well punished ’ before they did so 
The women, he informed me, could earn some money at the 
potato season, but would not come out to work at other times. 

After leaving Mr. Bowser we saw really splendid crops, 
some of which, I dare say, were his : beans six or eight feet 
high, and wheat being out on land rented at 26s. or 26s, 
an acre, which was estimated to produce six quarters to the 
acre, Also there was white mustard six feet high, and thick 
and stout in proportion. Driving along the Eoinau bank 
near Wainfleet, we passed also shallow earth enclosures, not 
unlike those of old fishponds, which are said to have been 
used by that people for the precipitation of salt from the sea 
water, when the ocean, that is now two miles away, came up 
to the edge of this land. Also there were other ancient earth- 
works which must have served as fortifications. 

On a subsequent day I visited Mr. Robert James Epton, 
of Northolme Barm, Wainfleet St. Mary, where he held 
1,243 acres, the property of W. Powlett, Esq Eor this 
farm the former tenant in 1879, the year in which Mr. 
Epton entered, used to pay £2,946 6s. 7d. and, I think, the 
tithe. In 1901 the net lent was £1,935, that is, somewhere 
about 32s. the acre, the buildings being kept in lenantable 
repair by the occupier, an obligation which Mr. Epton said 
cost him £150 every third year. This circumstance shows 
clearly how much more prosperous arc these parts of 
Lincolnshire than most of the English agricultural districts 
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I'ln' facr of iho Norfolk fainior, for insUinoe, who \\as iisked 
to take Ibo burden of tbo upkci'p of buihbnps ott Ibn 
sbonl(f('rfi of bis laiullorfl, would lie well worth}' of stmly. 
At Northolme, also the tenant jiaid a drainage rate of 17 
and all parish rales, and with other tenants maiidaiiied a 
private road, the cost of which to Mr. Epton was about .'“.^0 a 
yeai The landlord on his part paid the tithe of tboo Is lid., 
the land tax of X'42 i7.s. 4c/ , and the Sleeping Ibver drauuige 
rate of i21'2 lO.s. I’ho cropping of the farm in 1901 was 
divided as follows : — 



Northolme Farm— 

Oroppimj in 1901 



Acren 


Aoios 

Wheat 

. 204 

Mangold . 

. 17 

Barley 

. 93 

Turmps and swedes 

. 81 

Oats 

. 78 

Perniaueiit pasture . 

. 2.57 

Peas 

. 26 

Meadow mown for hay 

. 12 

Seeds to graze 

. 91 

House and garden j 


Clover mown 

. 78 

Cottages and gardens t 

. 12 

Mustard seed 

. 168 

Farmyards ) 


Turnip seed 

. 18^ 

Enclosed roads 

. 10 

Potatoes . 

. 87 

Delphs and waste . 

7 


Total 

. « . » 

. 1,243 


As it is typical of a holding of this size ia the Wamdeet 
district, I give also a list of the live ^tock on the farm on 
August 12, 1901, and a summary of the wages paid m 1899, 
the last year for which the accounts were available, together 
with the added perquisites. 


L^®e Stock, Northolme Farm, August 12, 1901. 
Horses. 


Hackneys 

2 

Shire mares, with 10 foals 

. 10 

Shire yearling colts and fillies . 

. 17 

Two-year-old Shire colts and fillies . 

. 10 

Other working horses .... 

. 26 

Total 

. 75 
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Bull 


I 

Cows feeding . 

. 

3 

Bullocks feeding 

. 

. 25 

Steels 


. 41 

Calves 


. 48 

Breeding cows and hoifers 

• 

. 65 

• Total 

• 

. 183 

Sheeji. 

Rams ... 


. 12 

Breeding ewes .... 

. 

. 410 

Shearling ewes 

. 

. 173 

Lambs 

• 

. 453 

Total 

• 

. 1,048 

Ptga. 

Sows 

, , 

. 20 

Young pigs .... 

. 

. 105 

Total * . 


. 125 

Nort, holme Fa/rm — Wages 2'>ctid m 1899 



£ 

S tf. 

Cash 

. 2,133 

11 1 

Beer for harvest .... 

38 

0 0 

13 cottages rent free . 

. 61 

0 0 

270 stones pork, 5s. 9d. 

77 

12 6 

Milk from 2 foremen's cows 

16 

0 0 

Total . 

. ^2,326 

3 7 


This includes wages to one man acting as groom and 
gardener ; also the wages of two men working threshing 
machine which goes out on hire. 

Mr. Bpton furnished me further with a very interesting 
statement of the average return in bushels and money per 
acre, of the wheat grown by him since the year 1858, 
arranged m periods of eight years, and of the prices of wool 
between 1860 and 1901. These I print also. 
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iiiragi'^ whent crop ij)iiu'n hi/ Mi h' J Kptoo mi nil the 
fi/imn occupied III/ him 


— — 

I HI luu ‘ j iji.irtti 

> ? ./ ’ 

1 i 

i hi./ 

8 (I8()8 187.5) . 

;!,5i ; 52 .1 1 

! n 11 H 

(1870- 188:!) 

21,’ : ■!(! 1! *! 

i r ; ; o 

„ (1881-18'.)1) . 

mn i , ■'!:’> :i 

7 12 2 

9 yciun (IHO'i 11)00) . 

lifi 1 27 10 

(> ,■) 10 


Pi ices of Wool. 

17 years (1860-1876), average . . . ll.s (5(/. jier toil 

25 „ (1877-1901) „ . . 22, s. M. „ 

making a difference of about £200 a year, 

In the year 1901 wool was 13s. per tod, making a dilfor- 
ence of £320 a year from the amount realised in the first 
seventeen years quoted above. 

These figures are m themselves so eloquent that I need 
not comment on them. Mr. Epton said that although he 
did not believe they were BO*'badly off as some people, and 
theirs was a good country, the local condition of the farming 
industry was far from prosperous. He did not think that 
the ordinary farmer was saving money ; indeed at the pie- 
vailmg prices it was impossible to do so. He employed Irish 
labour very largely, as it was recogipsed that without it 
the harvest could not have been got m for years past. At 
the time of my visit to him he had fifty-one of these men 
sleeping in his barns, and could find employment for 150 , 
but up to that date they had not airived in their usual 
numbers. 

Mr Epton~and in these days this is a strange story 
— had actually ploughed up 100 acres of pasture to put 
the land under more paying crops. He explained to us 
that on the sea side of the Roman road the soil was silt 
and should not be laid down in grass ; whereas on the land- 
ward side, probably owing to the causes on which I have 
touched already, it was clay and best suited for grass. To 
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raise grass on silt that would grow potatoes and siiiiil-ir crops 
was a waste. White mustard, he said, did well in 1900, and 
he was growing more of it in 1901 Brown mustard was 
not often allowed to be sown, as it went wild and made 
the laud foul for a generation. Clover, if ploughed in for 
manure, of which T saw an instance in Wainfleet, was worth 
30s. an acre fbr this purpose. He gave an example of a field 
that had been ploughed in thus and left as a fallow tdl the 
August of the following year. Then it was sown with 
turnips, which were grown on through the winter and follow- 
ing spring, and harvested as seed m the ensuing summer. 
In this way a year’s use of the land was lost, hut the seed 
fetched £28 an acre on the market. 

Mr. Epton said that if a small man wished to farm 
it seemed almost necessary for him to buy, as it was very 
difficult in that neighbourhood to rent or lease small lots of 
land He told me of a labourer in the place who boasted 
that he had never been a foreman, who some years before, 
purchased a piece of land and ^rew potatoes and seeds, on 
which plot no doubt he had left some of the price on mort- 
gage. This man, he said, was working liO acres in 1901 
and making a good living. 

Driving on towards Skegness we saw to the westward a 
vast alluvial plain almost all of it under good grass that 
would feed a bullock* to the acre. Dotted over this expanse 
were red brick and tiled houses of moderate size, while here 
and there, the tower or spire of one of the fine churches 
for which this neighbourhood is famous, appeared above 
its bower of surrounding trees. The drainage dykes which 
intersect this county were invisible to the eye, so that its 
aspect was that of primeval prairie land, over which swept 
a strong south-westerly breeze bending the long lines of 
poplars in its breath. Fifteen miles away, standmg out 
boldly, rose the Wolds, capped with a canopy of dull ram 
clouds, the heritage of a passing thunderstorm. Inwinter 
this spot must be very bleak and desolate. 

Turning inland at length we came to the parish of Croft, 
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uhcrc bhc vahi<’ <>t Iho Land vanos very iiiuch. Some oi it 
was infested with coltsfoot and leeri, and not worth more 
than i-1 an aero, while m the. same parish and line of eountay 
weie jiastureB that fete lied up to the acre 'I'ho C-hurch 
of All Saints at Oroft, a fine Decorated and Lealo Perpen- 
dicular hnildmg with a sqiiaie tower, which wo visited, was 
in but a poor state of repair, the condition of tiie, grave) ard 
being little short of scandalous. Wit’nin, the building w'lth 
its broken, red tile flooring and its general air of dirt and 
neglect, struck me as scarcely worthy of so prnsporous a 
parish, but the old oak screens and pews were ve.ry line. 

Evidently in 1629, one Eichard True, churchwarden, re- 
paired the roof, as his name is cut in bold letters on a beam. 
I think that it would scarcely have pleased Eichard True to 
see the condition of his parish church in 1901. Here there 
is a fine brass lectern of fifteenth- century work, fashioned 
like an eagle. The story I heard of it was that the Crom- 
wellians cut off its silver claws and threw it into a neighbour- 
ing dyke, where it was accidentally discovered during the 
present generation and restored to the church. 

At Wamfleet St. Mary that afternoon I visited a very fine 
specimen of the Iiincolnshire yeomen, a class that is grow- 
ing daily more rare in every part of England, Mr. Charles 
Smithson, of “WainfleetBank. Mr. Smithson, a man of sixty- 
nine years, who farmed 350 acres, of which over 100 were 
grass, informed me that he did not know how others got on 
but he earned his living ‘ this way,’ and beheld up his hands, 
which showed marks of many a year of heavy toil. 

He said that he began by renting a rood of land from a 
parson at il a year, then he got an acre, then fourteen 
acres, and so upwards. He added that he worked from 
five m the morning till nine at night, and that he did not 
‘keep any dogs that don’t bark, or cats as don’t catch 
mice.’ He paid about 36s. an acre rent and said that 
although two years before they had been short of labour, at 
the time of my visit he could always get a man. He thought, 
however, that it would be better for everybody if the boys 
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‘ had less learning and were more on the land.’ TIis system 
was to breed, rear, and feed sheep and cattle, selling out the 
latter at from two to four years of age, as the case might be, 
after fatting them on roots, hay, and cake. Those who did 
not do that, Mr. Smithson said, did not make a living 

Here the roads all ran upon the crests of banks, and I 
noticed that barbed wire was largely used along the line of 
the dykes to keep the cattle out of them. 

As we drove on our way towards Spilsby, which stands 
upon the Wold slopes, nine miles from Wauifleet, overlooking 
a great expanse of flat land, we passed through a portion of 
St. Mary’s Ten, where the soil and subsoil were dark and 
peaty. Two fen farms which we saw in this neighbour- 
hood, clay in character, were considered to be about the 
best in the district and certainly looked very fertile, although 
I observed that on the black land the oats and some of the 
barleys were laid. I believe that the fen lands are supposed 
to produce bulkier crops than do the marsh lands, but 
that their quality is not so goq^. About Eastville and New 
Leake lines of cottages stand along the roads and dykes and 
give a populous appearance to the countryside, also where 
fruit trees had been planted they seemed to do particularly 
well, 

I think that it was in the village of Slickney that I 
saw Mr, Gaudwell "and part of his farm of 1,600 acres, 
400 of which were his own property. Mr. Caudwell said 
that some farmers were doing well, others were only paying 
their rent and making a bare living, and others were faring 
very badly. Tor some time past the good yields had kept 
them together, but 1900 had been a very crippling year 
Bents had gone down a good deal m that neighbourhood — 
26 per cent, or more. Thus land for which he used to pay 
30s. an acre now cost him £ 1 . Mr. Caudwell said that a 
good deal of the labour was Irish, although English labour 
was coming in a little in 1901. The lads were leaving and 
in any case were not of much use when they left school, the 
best of them being those whose fathers were horsemen, and 
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■who ■were therefore accustomed to animals. Those wlio 
■were to stop on the laud must get to know the liuul young, 
as it was a thing that required study and early aj-tprentice- 
ship. He had been working at it for thirty years hnnscll' 
and was still learning. 

Twenty-five years before Mr, Cauclwoll had^ten or twelve 
good young men of two or three and twenty, but when we 
met he had not above four, and said that three men only 
did the work which used to be done by two. Then they 
took an interest in their tasks, but this they did no longer, 
and much time was idled away , also, if they were spoken 
to they became insolent. The local rate of wages was ir),s' 
a week, with a harvest worth ;£8 and piivileges, but con- 
fined men took about a week, and were hired by the 
year. For this period they were supposed to be bound, but 
if they could not agree master and man usually parted by 
mutual consent. As evidence of the scarcity of hands Mr. 
Gaudwell said that he had a good cottage on the place, but 
although he had advertised |or several weeks he could find 
no man to fill it, as people would not come out of the towns. 
He paid away sSSO a week for labour. 

Mr. Gaudwell had no regular farming system, but his 
general course was oats, wheat, seeds, oats, peas, wheat, then 
fallow. Also he grew a good many tares which were fed off 
by sheep and followed by potatoes. He bred sheep and 
cattle, selling out the steers at one year and keeping the 
heifers to breed from. His sheep were both Lincolns and 
Grossbreds. The price of wool was, he declared, ‘ a knock- 
down blow.’ Many farmers had kept theirs for years in 
hopes of realising a better figure. Thus one man whom he 
knew had probably 200 tons stored. Another had the clip 
of twenty-five years, perhaps 15,000 tods — eighty tods going 
to a ton, and forty-five or fifty fleeces to a sheet. This 
gentleman sold the clip of the first five years out of twenty- 
five, in 1900, at 11s. a tod. There was a time during that 
quarter of a century when he could have got rid of his wool 
at 50s. a tod, but he had held on. 
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Mr. Cauclwell Iniuself had a gie.il di'al of wool ni hand, 
and said that he would bo Ih.ankful if anyone would buy 
it at £1 a lod He informed me that ho did not take a 
hopeful view of the future , m fact, owing to the all-round 
depression in prices he grew daily more disgusted. With 
beef at 7s. 3d. a stone ‘ bullocks would only just keep 
together ’ anS store.s had been very dear that spring. He 
had made a practice of breeding all round which had kept 
him going. Thus, on one of his pea stubbles we saw 
a great herd of pigs which doubtless brought in some money 
m due course. Although he had averaged a return of 
five quarters an acre over twenty-five years, he said that he 
was losing on his wheat. Of this crop ho used to grow 
800 acres, but in 1001 was down to 200. His peas, which 
we saw being threshed as they came from the field, were a 
very good sample, and averaged five quarters to the acie. 
Mr. Caudwell could suggest no remedy for the prevailing 
slate of things— unless it was a bounty upon wheat. 

The reader will observe th^t so soon as the rich lowlands 
round Wainfieet are left behind, the agricultural tale be- 
comes more depressing. 

In the neighbourhood of Toynton, some seven miles from 
Wainfieet, we left the alluvial plain that here is from six to 
fifteen miles m width, and reached the foot of the Wolds 
Thenceforward the ground rose gently, and there were many 
grass slopes carrying the usual complement of Bed Lincoln- 
shire cattle. At Eresby we passed a place of which the garden 
wall and one pillar of the entrance gate alone remained 
standing. It was, I believe, a seal of the Willoughby 
family, and is said to have been burned down in 1769 on the 
night when a lord of the manor returned there with his 
bride. Here the sandstone cropped to the surface of the 
soil. 

Spilshy, which we reached next, is a small market town 
with a beautiful church. In the Willoughby chapel are 
some of the fines! monuments I ever saw, especially one 
of alabaster to the Knight, Lord Willoughby, General of 
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Queen Elizabeth’s forces in the Low Countries, and Ins 
daugliier Catherine, wife of Sir Lewis Watson, who died in 
childbirth, 1610, and was buried here at her own request. 
The lady in alabaster reclines upon her elbow, while the 
child lies in a cradle at her feet. This ineinorial was 
erected by her husband as ‘ a mark of both thoir virtues to 
the end of all posterity.’ Also there are many others which 
I wish that I could stay to describe ‘ In the market place 
there is a statue of Sir John Franklin, the discoverer of the 
Nor’ -West Passage, who was born here in 1786. 

Mr. W. Hoff, of Grebby Hall, the chairman of the district 
Council and a member of the county Council, whom I met at 
Spilshy, was a farmer of 1,600 acres, most of which I under- 
stood lay upon the Wold. Mr. Hoff, who certainly ought to 
be able to judge of the local position, inasmuch as he informed 
me that he hired land, let land, and farmed his own land, said 
that he thought the agricultm’al prospect very bad, and that 
in it he could see no redeeming point in 1901 There was 
not a thing which the Wol<^ farmer had to sell that was 
making a price, and the outlook there was full of danger. 

The labour was scarce and bad ; indeed, this was one of 
the worst features of the position. The young men went away 
to the towns and would not come back ; although the trade 
was slack in many of them, yet they did not return. Thus 
his shepherd had three strong lads aU of whom had gone. 
He still hoped, however, that there would be a reaction in 
this matter ; if not, he wondered what would happen when 
the old men died out. No Irish came Lo the Wold and he 
had never employed one of them His men and their 
fathers worked for his grandfather. He thought that better 
and more cottages might help to keep the people, but to 
suggest any positive remedy was beyond him. Small-hold- 
ings would not answer on the Wold or on clay soil, as 
the land was not good enough; ‘it would pine them to 
death.’ Mr. Hoff’s usual course was turnips, barley, seeds, 
wheat. 

On our way homeward we drove through Firsby, where 
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the soil is loam with a clay subsoil, and Irby, where it is 
mostly a poor arable. I was told that once strong, good 
grass grew here which was broken up when wheat was i!3 a 
quarter. In 1901 the land was said to rent at about ilJ an 
acre. In Thorpe parish we passed an ancient, strong-land 
grass meadow which lets every year at £5 the acre, and has 
fetched as miTch as £6 for grazing purposes. This field 
would turn out old coi^s that were put upon it to fat, at a 
weight of seventy stone ; indeed, .some we saw there would 
have scaled nearly as much A few hundred yards further 
on the land to the left of the road was worth 40s and to 
the nght 70s. the acre, the difference being due partly to a 
variation in quality, and partly to the fact that the cheaper 
land had been grazed too hard by sheep for a number of 
years All the way back to Wain fleet harvest operations 
were in full swing, and the crops on the whole looked 
good. 

In the old days the roads in these fen districts were so 
bad m many instances as to be almost impassable. I was 
told a good story of a local clergyman who in bygone years 
was remonstrated with by his bishop for neglecting to hold 
service in one of his churches in winter. He replied : ‘ My 
Lord, the Devil himself would find it impossible to get to 
my Fen church in winter, but I promise you to be there 
before him in the spring ! ’ 

Travelling from Wainfleet to Lontli, we pas.sed along the 
fringe of the Wold where it slopes down to the Marsh, 
through land which seemed to be divided almost equally 
between arable and pasture. At Louth we struck westward, 
dropping down into the valley land around Lincoln, coming 
near Wragby to a stretch of strong soil, a good deal of which 
has been laid down to pasture since the fall m the price of 
wheat. It cannot be said that it looked well m the dry 
season of 1901. About Kingthorpe is some gravelly soil which 
grows potatoes. Here the barley was but moderate, and 
sometimes bad, and the meadows were very scorched and 
bare. One field of oats near to Bardney appeared to be the 
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wniM l-hai wo had m-oii hi laiu’.oliisliire, AfU’r Tiarduey we 
paHHi'd through black fon lands, on which are ^'rown many 
potatoes, to Lincoln. 

(hi one. day of our Ktii.ywith himonr host, Mr. Dickinson, 
of Branston, a well-known miller and farmoi in this part of 
Tancolnsliire, conducted us upon a loiifr drive across Lincoln 
Heath to the channing little market town of Blealord, and 
hack again by the lowland to Branaton. Our outward route 
ran along the old coach road which passed from J3arton-on- 
Humher thiough Sleaford to London. Our forefathers who 
travelled that country a century and a half ago, stopping 
amid its dreary wastes of tussock grass and gorse to refresh 
themselves at lonely mns, which, where they still exist, have 
been turned to the purposes of farmsteads, might find diffi- 
culty in recognising it to-day. 

At the commencement of the niiieceenth century corn 
rose enormously in price, with the result that the enterpria- 
mg landowners of that period broke up and enclosed the 
Heath, of which, I believe, jrot an acre now remains in its 
natural state. Before that time it was so difficult and dan- 
gerous to travel that, various wanderers having lost their 
path and lives upon its exposed plateau on winter nights, a 
gigantic pillar was erected at Dunston, at the head of which 
a great lamp burned from dusk to dawn to be a guide to 
all who attempted the passage of the Heath. After the 
enclosure of the moor this land lighthouse — the only one 
which ever I saw or heard of — becoming useless, an Bari of 
Buckinghamshire who flourished in the year 1810 comme- 
morated the jubilee of King George III by erecting upon 
the piUar a colossal statue of that king. So there he stands 
in his robes, crown, and sceptre, and doubtless will stand for 
many a generation, looking with stony eyes out over the 
wide lands of Lincoln. 

The Heath itself may perhaps measure fifteen miles by 
twenty. It is a great open place with very few houses, no 
visible church or villages, and a tiny population. Ail of it 
is cultivated, but m 1901 the crops were very indifferent, 
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the barley, although of a good colour, beiug especially thin. 
Its staple products, as on the Wold, are sheep, barley, and 
turnips, no wheat worth mentioning being raised; but it is 
to be feared that the farmers did not grow rich upon them in 
that dry season. In a good j^ar, however, the Heath sample 
of barley is excellent, and, being much in demand among 
brewers, will fbtch as high as 40s. a quarter. The estimated 
yield of the 1901 crop o1 barley on some of the great Heath 
farms was only about three and a half quarters per acre, and 
Mr. Dickinson told us that from twenty-four acres of wheat 
land upon its borders, only forty-seven quarters had been 
threshed ; that is, under two quarters to the acre. 

The farms are for the most part large, and, like those 
which we saw among the Downs of Southern Wiltshire, 
laid out in narrow strips reaching from the crest of the ridge 
to the eastern Fen below. Thus the parish church of one 
which we passed stands at a distance of nine miles from the 
door of the steading. The sandy loam soil of this region — 
that, to make it profitable, in strange contrast to the fens 
and marshes, requires a shower of rain every few days — lies 
upon a bed of almost waterless limestone out of which are 
built the miles of walls that take the place of hedges. 

As we sat together in the carnage Mr. Dickinson told us 
sad stories of the wreck of ram-breeders and other unlucky 
followers of the art of agriculture, indicating localities whence 
they had departed, leaving behind them only a few shillings 
in the pound. To these he gave a point by examples from 
his own experience. It seems that the produce of 521 acres 
brought him in some £2,000 more in the year 1889 than 
it did m the year 1900 In 1889 he sold barley at 41s. 
a quarter ; in 1900 he sold a smaller crop for 29s. a quarter. 
In 1889 the wool sold for 26s. a tod ; m 1901 it was not 
worth more than 14s. In 1900 there was a drop of £500 in 
the sale value of his sheep compared to what they had 
fetched in 1889 ; and so forth. Here are some detailed figures 
for the two years. 
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Bu^mton Barlaij C)n 2 ) yroint in Vcni 1B89 

124 aoros, piotluciii" fi80 ijiR (4t qvs. poi ucu>) ; avt'ViiRo priuo 
realiseJ, 41«. 2tl. (piico fulvanootl diinjig tbo haihon). 


Not- f'fHll ll'i'ClN Oft 
r V 


Nov. 1. 

Sold Bass k Co. 

66 

qrs at 40s. . 

. 109 

10 

0 

„ 19 

M > i 

41 

„ 44s . 

. 89 

Ui 

6 


)} >) 

mi 

„ 42s . 

. 233 

2 

6 

Dec 13 

>* 

55i 

„ 43s. . 

. 118 

16 

6 

„ 20 

ff If 

56^ 

,, 42s. . 

. 118 

0 

0 

27 

tf fi 

66 

„ 43s. 

. 141 

6 

0 

Jan. 24 

» ft 

144 

„ 45s. . 

. 322 

13 

6 


„ Hmderend 

51 

qrs. used for 

stock 






(say 24s ) 

. 61 

4 

0 


Total 

58 O 2 qra., average 41s. 2d. .01,194 

9 

0 


Noth. — Good yield and good price. Beat labour wages, 2s. Bd pei 
day , othei'B 28, tbe year round. 


£ < d 

393qra. -wheat, average 34s. 2d. per qr Amount sold net 671 8 0 


Sold to B, Wright, 32 picked tups (one sale) . not 
,, T. B Eiehavdson & Son, 43 tups by auction ,, 

„ „ „ 60 gimmers . „ 

,, „ „ 34 culled ewes . „ 

,, Law & Son, 188 tods-wool . , . 26s. 

„ Howitt, 28 bullocks 

,, Thompson McKay, 3 horses 


350 0 0 
331 10 0 
IIH 15 6 
104 1 6 
243 10 0 
743 4 6 
200 0 0 


Total . 


.£ 2,091 1 6 


Kote,— These are some of the best sales during the year. 
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Bumston Bai ley 6'rojj, 1900. 

142 acres {4| qrs. per aero) ; average 6 lb, over. 

ig 3 if 


Sold Bass & Go. . 34 qrs. 

at 34s 

57 10 

0 


Dunham & Son 63 ,, 

32s 

84 LO 

0 

t) 

66^ „ 

30s 

99 0 

0 

tf 

.. n 23^ „ 

32s 

37 9 

6 


86 „ 

30s 

128 11 

6 

n 

Bass & Co. , 58 • „ 

32s 

92 5 

0 

>> 

Gilstrap & Earp 65 „ 

29s 

93 18 

6 

)) 

Bembridge . 87 „ 

>» * * • * 

125 14 

0 

>) 

Gilstrap & Earp 67 „ 

»» • • 

96 16 

6 


Hmderends .36 „ 

24s (used for stock) 

43 4 

0 


Total . . 576 qrs. 

average 29s. lOd. 

.g858 19 

0 


Note.— P oor yield and poor price. Sold it well (or the season. 

£ s rf. 

236^ qrs. wheat, average about 29s .... 341 13 0 


Note. — ^Best labourers’ wage, 2«, 9d, per day; otliers, 2s. 6d, most of 
the year. Sheep nmoh lower, wool much lower. Deficiency very 
serious 

In short, Mr Dickinson said that many of the fanners 
were in the hands of the Banks They wore ‘ craoked if not 
broken, and for some time past we have been living on oui 
own fat ’ It is to be feared that in the light land districts 
of Lincolnshire these'^tales are but too common. I should 
add that upon these Heath farms, from 10s. to 12s. an acre 
seemed to be the prevailing rent 

Leaving the Heath at length wo passed into land that 
evidently has been enclosed from ancient days. Hero, the 
soil having more sub.stance, the crops looked better, the roots 
covering the ground, and the wheats and barleys being fairly 
good. Driving through the pretty village of Leasingham, 
the first that we had passed since entering Lincoln Heath, 
we came at length to the town of Sleaford. Here I had an 
interview with Mr. Smith, who farmed .300 acres, and was 
the landlord of the Bristol Arms, He said he thought that 
the farmers were in a ‘ pretty bad way,’ and that the crops 
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that year were light. Thus he himself had just suld llnrly- 
six quarters of wheat grown on creecli laud, which was 
similar to the Heath, being the total produce of a twelve- 
acre field, at 285 . Sd. a quarter ; nor had he heard of any 
wheat lands m the neighbourhood giving a hotter leturii 
that year. The local labour, he added, was scarce, but 
there were plenty of Irishmen to be had, so ohat, generally 
speaking, there was a sufficiency of hands. The creech clay 
lands brought m, he estimated, an average rent of £1 an 
acre, and the Heath land 10s. an acre lie said that first 
class cart-horses made money, but that a man might breed 
six and only gel one good. As for many of the farmers he 
thought that they must be living on their capital — while it 
lasted. 

From Sleaford we returned to Branston by the lower 
road, which runs through a richer country and past many 
prosperous-looking villages. In the neighbourhood of lius- 
kmgton we saw some brickworks which were then closed. 
It appears that bricks felWrom 365. a thousand down to 
13s. a thousand, at which price they no longer paid to make, 
so these works had been abandoned. Near to Higby Mr. 
Dickinson pointed out to us a large estate for which in 
bygone years be bid no less than ^36 an acre. Fortunately 
for himself his offer was not accepted. 

At Blankney, which is or was the,. property of the Eight 
Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., are some of the best cottages I 
have seen, built of stone and very picturesque. Indeed, this 
may be called a model village. At Dunston, some miles 
further on, we called upon the clergyman, Mr. Bourne, who 
said that the farmers were especially well off in that district, 
but that there were complaints of want of labour, and that 
young men were leaving to a certain extent. He thought 
that children were employed upon the farms at too early an 
age. By this I gathered he meant that as the law obliges 
them to attend school, they were forced to work in the fields 
before and after school hours, especially at the delivery of 
milk, with the result that they are worn out with this 
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double toil. He said also that ‘it would be well if the 
Education Department would realise that the country school 
is different fiom the town school,’ and aixange it.s curriculum 
accordingly Mr. Bourne appeared to be of opinion that it 
would be a good plan for country children to cultivate their 
books in winter and the land in summer. 

The next Village that we passed was Nocton, where the 
cottages, built, I understand, by the Marquess of Eipon, are 
also neat stone buildings , commodious, pleasing in appear- 
ance, and generally all that such dwellings ought to be. 
The country here is well wooded, and the fields, which are 
not large, are surrounded with tall fences ; also I saw pasture 
lands with good oaks growing upon them. Indeed the 
scenery reminded me of much with which I am acquainted 
in my own county of Norfolk. Next we came to Potter 
Hanworth, whence we had a magnificent view of Lincoln 
Minster, some six miles away, standing out splendidly upon 
its mount in the red light of the evening, against a back- 
ground of inky sky. I have ngw seen almost every cathe- 
dral in England, but for position and majesty I do not think 
that any of them can compare with Lincoln, not even that 
of Ely. So after our long day’s journeying we returned at 
last to Branston. 

Mr. J. Laverack, of North Carlton, whom I met at Mr. 
Dickinson’s, farmed 4,300 acres, of which the great ''V part 
was on the Cliff, and 300 were grass in the bottom below 
the Hill. Mr. Laverack said that the season of 1901 was 
one of the most disastrous which had been experienced, 
and that he had felt its pinch. For the last two or three 
years farmers had been living on capital, and those who 
had few resources might go under, although rents had been 
reduced to about £1 per acre. In one Union of Lincolnshire 
of thirty or forty parishes with which he was acquainted, only 
one or two farmers paid income tax under Schedule B m the 
year 1900, as they satisfied the Authorities that their returns 
were correct and they had not earned sufficient to be charge- 
able. Some of them indeed proved a large loss. Of labour 
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he said they had plenty, but the men were old and its cost was 
increased. Thus m 1897 he paid £8,50 under this head, and 
m 190 L, s£l,07i5. He had only a few young men who worked 
by the day. The wages of the eoniined men, such as shep- 
herds, garthmen, &c. varied from 18, s to d'd.*;. a week Mr. 
Laverack informed me that he would like to be clear of 
farming. He thought that the present system of thing.s 
would come to an end. Either enough land must be hired 
to justify the employment of all the must modern and labour- 
saving machinery, or farmers must take holdings sufficiently 
small to he worked by themselves and their families. 

Mr. J. Pears, J.P., of Mere, who farmed GOO acres on the 
Heath and 300 m Branston, said that ho had plenty of 
labour. The rents varied from 26s. down to 9s., according 
to the quality of the land. His standby was barley, and he 
made a speciality of the breeding of rams, of which he turned 
out 150. He followed a five-field course : turnips, barley, 
seeds (two years) and barley aga,m. 

Mr. Eobert Wright, of l^octon Heath, I believe one of 
the foremost Lincolnshire stock breeders, informed me he 
was sure that no man who farmed in the ordinary fashion 
could make it pay m that district To do this he must have 
some speciality such as the breeding of pedigree sheep or 
cattle. 

On Mr. Dickinson’s farm, which I went over, the 
swedes were very fair for the season, but some of the 
barley sown on May 17 was ripening unevenly. A really 
fine flock of sheep were feeding on seeds which would 
afterwards be ploughed for wheat. His pedigree ram 
lambs, of which he had sixty-three, were receiving 1^ lb. of 
cake a day, with maize and bran. Mr. Dickinson valued 
them at £10 a ho.ad. Here the barley was being cut and 
bound with a binder which I watched at its work, reaping, 
delivering to the table by the help of a moving canvas 
screen, tying into bundles, knotting, cutting, and ejecting. 
In Norfolk there appears to be a prejudice against using 
these self-binders for barley, which for my part I think 
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foolish, as the extra time and labour necessitated by hand 
mowing, togetlior with the risk resulting from a longer ex- 
posure to the chances of the weather, seem to neutralise 
the advantages of a more delicate and careful trealunent of 
the gram, which thus escapes being trodden by horses and 
imperfect mowing when laid. At the same time all the 
weeds and gteeu stuff that are tied up in the sheaves by the 
binder must be detrirnental to the sample. 

Mr. Dickinson pointed out with much truth that a good 
turnip crop is the foundation of successful farming on the 
Lincolnshire Heath. Barley is the staple on which they rely 
there, and without turnips there are no sheep, and without 
sheep, or rather the manure which they leave, there can bo 
little barley. On Mr. Dickinson’s farm I saw an ash tree 
which had been struck by lightning on the previous night, 
and m a very curious fashion. The flash fell on the fork of 
the tree, when part of it passed down the bark and part 
entered the heart of the trunk to emerge in several separate 
exits at the root. 

While I was in Lincolnshire I had conversations with 
various gentlemen connected with banking. One of these, 
a gentleman of much knowledge and ex]>erience, told me 
he thought that many of the farmers were m a bad way 
and had been losing money during the last fev' years, 
Bent was a minos point and had nothing to do with 
the trouble, which was due to the prices and season. These 
were shocks that few men could stand, and the year of 1901 
was one of the worst which they had experienced. Small 
farms let readily, but there was some difficulty with the larger 
holdings ; also the class of tenant had changed For a long 
time Banks advanced money to farmers to meet their rent, 
but now when they found that they were not repaid after 
harvest, they discontinued the practice. It had become a 
matter for the landlords to deal with. Their wish and object 
was to get out of agricultural affairs. 

Generally there was, he said, a scarcity of labour. One 
large farmer he knew of had given up because of this 
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trouble, and others had bought self-binders to help thiun 
out of the difficulty. The young people came to the soil Luo 
late to 'Wish to stay there, although they tried to accuuiiuo- 
dato the school holidays to the harvests, lie thought that, 
considered from a national point of view, the rural depopu- 
lation question was most serious ; also that the incidence of 
the rates was very unfair. There ought to be equalisation 
of taxation on real and personal property land should not 
be left to carry so large a share of the poor and other nite,?. 

This IS an opinion with which many people who have 
studied the matter will agree cordially ; but as most of the 
voting power seems to be in the hands of the holders cif 
personal property, who care little for abstract justice and 
object very much to any such redistribution of burdens to 
their own disadvantage, small advance is made towards an 
equitable settlement. However little it can afford to do so, 
the land still pays. 

Mr. T. B. B. Eminson, of Gouerby House, Bcotter, a 
medical Officer of Health for Ijlie Gainsborough Union, kindly 
furnished me with an able and interesting report of the 
local conditions in his district of Lincolnshire, and of his 
views concerning matters connected with the land. He said 
that in the Scotter neighbourhood as elsewhere agricultural 
depression existed, but owing to the production by the 
farmers of large quantities of potatoes and carrots, and on 
the Trent-side Warp land of celery, it was not so acute as in 
the Southern Counties. Indeed on the whole it might be 
called fairly prosperous. Labour was scarce, but to him the 
most noticeable thing was the change in the physique of 
the men. When Mr. Eminson was a boy thirty-six years ago 
the agricultural labourer, although he was often illiterate, 
was a fine man both physically and mentally, averaged 
6 ft. 8 in. or more, and possessed a splendid constitu- 
tion. Now, except in the case of the old people, he was 
much changed, and most of the middle-aged or young men 
who were left upon the land were, Mr. Eminson declaied, 
physically or mentally deficient, one-eyed, lame, deaf, 
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weakly, small, or hall'-witted. Tn a word, they were the 
rejected of the towns, and the skilled labourer of foimei 
days was rapidly disappearing 

The cause of this state of things was to be sought in 
various directions. Thus bad cottages were a great reason 
for the rural exodus Young labounng men would often 
settle down in their native villages if they could find decent 
houses to which to take a wife, but failing this, they went 
into the towns and married there. The only remedy was a 
supply of houses with sufficient sleeping room and with 
garden ground attached, but as to how this was to be 
attained he had no new suggestion to make. It was a 
national and not a local question. 

As an instance of the effects of overcrowding and insani- 
tary conditions Mr. Eminson quoted the following case. A 
fine young man came to a village near at hand, married, and 
settled down, and being clever and industrious proved an 
excellent husband and father. The house where he lived 
was a low, thin-walled, unspoiled structure with one living 
room below and one bedchamber m the roof In this small 
sleeping place with a sloping ceiling, there slept every night 
the man, his wife, a third adult, and two children. What 
wonder, he asked, that in a few years this young man died of 
consumption, and what wonder that the village where such 
cottages were provided sunk a sixth in population in a decade? 
On this point the only comment I have to make is that, 
bad as things may be m that respect in some of our country 
districts, they are infinitely worse in the towns. 

In his opinion, another cause of the rural depletion 
was that the towns offered more excitement — more life as 
it was called — and shorter hours of work. It should be 
remembered, however, that eight hours in a workshop or 
a coalpit took far more out of a man than ten hours in 
the fresh country air, as was proved by the fact that the 
town working people did not live nearly so long as the 
country labourers. Civilisation, Mr. Eminson thought, 
was of two kinds, true and false. True civilisation con- 
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Kiyted ill the steady absorjitioii of knowledf»(; — re!]r/ions, social, 
and efUicatiQiial — tempered with the power of self-restraint, 
and its results were peojile healthy, strong, industrious, and 
not given to a constant round of pleasmes, hut fond of hoine 
and home hie. False civilisation, on the other hand, consisted 
in an atmosphere of iinrost and a constant unhealth y craving 
for excitement Its effects were to produce an inordinate 
love of pleasure and self-indulgence which became the chief 
aim of existence, to the neglect of duty and of home life, and 
ended, in too many cases, in young men becoming damaged 
members of society, without energy or brain; perhaps 
drunkards also, or the devotees of gambling or gambling 
sports, and finally, the fathers of unhealthy children 'Phese 
failings were by no means peculiar to the sons of working 
men ; they were, he asserted, also too common in other 
classes. 

Where, then, was a remedy to be found? One fact 
appeared patent to him : the generation had too far lost con- 
trol over its children ; the puritanic strictness of former 
clays had been relaxed, and its virtues had slipped away with 
its horrors. Children were no longer beaten nor put into dark 
holes, but neither were they trained. They were too often left 
to the schoolmaster and their own devices, and good as his 
rule might be, it was not and never could be the backbone 
of true training. Again, education in their villages was not 
altogether of the right kind. He only knew one school in 
bis neighbourhood where any attempt had been made to 
teach the children a love of nature, by providing them with 
garden plots, helping them to produce flowers &c,, and 
after a measure of success had been attained, that solitary 
experiment was allowed to drop. School teaching in country 
districts should, in his opinion, be adapted to country life. 

Turning to another subject, Mr. Eminson pointed out 
that a very real grievance under which agriculture suffered 
was, that the burden of the maintenance of the rural high- 
ways fell chiefly on the farmers. In this, up to recent times, 
there was some show of fairness, as the farmers were the 
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chief users of them, although it seemed hardly just that the 
British husbandman’s produce should have to pay highway 
and other rates, while the foreign husbandman’s produce was 
excused its proportion of these expenses. This appears to 
me most true, and the point is one which I have dealt with 
in ‘ A Banner’s Year,' page 131 ; iior, although the question 
has been a gtiod deal discussed, have I heard any convincing 
answer to the argume*nts winch I there advanced. 

To return, Mr Bminson pointed out that, whatever may 
have been the case in the past, of late years the country high- 
ways had come into renewed use by the toM'ns, which pour 
out increasing streams of cyclists, tradesmen’s carts, brewers’ 
drays, motor vehicles, and, he might have added, traction 
engines, that pound them to dust in summer and mud in 
winter. Yet these towns contributed little or nothing to their 
upkeep. He added that another crying want of the fanning 
industry was union amongst farmers themselves for their 
common good Only by union could they hope to gain the 
ear of legislators. Almost every other class combined for 
self-protection, but the great firming Interest was left prac- 
tically voiceless. 

The consequence was that Parliament, finding the agricul- 
tural Interest dumb at the polling booths, shelved the whole 
matter, or flung a money bribe to the fanners m the shape 
of the repayment oj half their rates ; a dole which left the 
sores wholly unhealed, but irritated the townspeople who 
helped to find the money. Farmers should, he thought, 
cease to be mere party politicians, and in doing so become 
more patriotic Englishmen, determined to be heard, and 
prepared to vote for men of either party who would honestly 
grapple with rural questions, without that horrid admixture 
of party spite and insincerity which was characteristic of so 
many iioliticians of the present day. Scores of questions 
affecting farmers awaited settlement by Parliament, such as, 
for instance, the wringing of just rates and increased con- 
veniences from the railway companies. Local unions of 
farmers should also deal with the urgent matter of the sale 
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of their produce iu towns to the host, arlvantaric. They 
might, with great profit, employ their own salesmen, who 
would search out the good markets and give early mfonua- 
tion from cities as to their prevailing demands 

Mr. Eminson’s views, of which 1 have given a summary 
above, seem to require no coiuinent, except that they appear 
to me to be well reasoned and the result of e.xperieiieo and 
accurate information. Better housing, better and more 
suitable training for the young at home as well as in school, 
cultivation of the love of nature, the removal of unjust 
burdens on the land, combination of the classes connected 
with it to force attention to their grievances, co-operation 
among farmers— how desirable are all these things, not only 
in Lincolnshire, but throughout England ' But how many 
of us will live to see them, I wonder, m this trade-riddon, 
city-worshipping land ? 

In a letter which he writes me, Mr Hill, the vicar of 
North Somercotes, Lincolnshire, says : ‘ The bodily, mental, 
and even spiritual salvatiop, of Englishmen as a mass 
depends, I believe, on the revival of rural life.’ Strongly 
put again ; but who that has studied this question can say 
that it is not true ? 

Most unfortunately I was unable to visit Spalding, which 
lies fourteen miles south of Boston, and inspect its famous 
small-holdings ; an omission which, I feEir, gave some offence. 
As, however, my stay in other parts of Lincolnshire took me 
longer than I expected and I had engagements ahead which 
could not be postponed, I was forced to omit the district 
and to comfort myself with the reflection that its general 
conditions are, I understand, not unlike those which prevail 
around Wainfleet and in the Isle of Axholme, neighbourhoods 
which I have described at some length. Mr. J. H. Diggle, 
however, of Moulton Spalding, steward to the Willow Tree 
Farm Syndicate and the Norfolk Small-Holdings Associa- 
tion, and the author of a pamphlet on Bari Carrington’s 
experiments in small-holdings, has most kindly prepared for 
me a statement of the system on which small-holdings are 
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managed in Lincolnshire and Norfolk The Norfolk group 
at Whissonsett, by the way, I have visited in his company, 
and shall describe when I treat of that county 

Mr Biggie’s outline of this scheme is so clear and 
should prove so valuable to any individuals or societies who 
wish to imitate it in other counties, that I make no excuse 
for printing •it in full. If further evidence is needed of the 
power of these holdings on the Earl of Carrington’s estate 
and elsewhere in keeping its population on the land, I may 
quote that of Mr, J J. Chilvers, secretary of the Provident 
Allotments Club, who writes ; — 

Many instances have come within my observation of young men 
who, during the exodus a few years back from the land, would 
have remained if they could possibly have obtained allotments. 
Now that they can see there is a possibility of their becoming 
allotment holders, they choose to stop with us. We have a large 
proportion of young men in the Club, some of whom are waiting 
until they are twenty years of age for the right to ballot for land. 
It is a fact that not an empty cottage is to be had in Spaldmg 
Common. Indeed, we need morr^ cottages badly. 

Mr. Biggie writes to me as follows • — 

Go-operatim Small-Holdings in Lincolnshire and Noifolk. 

The problem of placing agricultural labourers and village 
artisans on the land, or of giving the many access to land which 
the few only could obtain under ordinary economic conditions, has 
been solved in an interesting way in South Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk. 

There are three main factors in the scheme . (1) A syndicate 
of gentlemen mteiested in promoting small-holdings ; (2) the 
agricultural population desiring land; and (3) the Provident 
Allotments and Small-Holdings Club. The function of the syndi- 
cate is to provide, either by purchase (as in Norfolk) or hire (as in 
South Lincolnshire) land suitable for allotments and small-hold- 
ings in the neighbourhood of agricultural toivns and villages. 

The function of the Provident Allotments Club is to provide 
the tenants for the land. Anyone desirous of land joins the 
Club, keeps up his subscription (8s. or so per month), and when 
land is available makes application. The syndicate, as landlord 
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or as prinnipal tenant, lets or sublets laurt to niemhrri of the 
Club only When land is tiO Iw let the .svnduMte si ew.ud places 
himself in communication with the olliciiils of the ( tluh, ,i lueefcmi:; 
of niembors is called, applications me received, and the Lind is lot 
according to the demand. Almost niviuuilily the demand (‘\- 
oeeds the supply, and the si'-io of the lots has to lie i educed O’- the 
plots let by ballot. 

The part played by the Allotinonts Club is iiii^ioiiiuiii. The, 
piovident men are soon discovered ihroitgh the regularity with 
which they pay tlioii suhscriptions. Tlie memlieis of the Kpalding 
Common Club have passed a resolution ]e(|iiinng each nifeijihcr to 
retain a BufJicieut sum to his credit to cover a half-vcai’s loiit of 
the first and second acres, and a (piarter of ayeiu's lent foi tlie 
third, fourth, and fifth acres occupied Tlie sum so retained is to 
provide a guarantee fund, to indemnify the syndicate in the event of 
the loss of rent upon land let to the members of the Club. The 
syndicate is thus enabled to allow the Club a fiee hand to 
uomiriate tenants according to simple rules ; and practically the 
land is open to all members of the Club. 

Ror some time it has been suggestofl that a cicdit Bank should 
be formed with the accumulated subscriplions as a capital fund, 
Mr. Charleton, vice-president suf the Agiicultural Organisation 
Society, has promised to attend a meeting with that object in view. 
The credit Bank is to be followed, it is hoped, by a Oo-operative 
Agricultural Society. The funds of the Spalding Provident 
Allotments Club now amount to about ,€150. The three Provi- 
dent Allotments Clubs in Norfolk have been established a com- 
paratively short time. Members are paying in regularly, and it is 
intended that these also shall lead up to cr&it Banks. 

The syndicates are represented by a steward and surveyor 
(Mr .T. H, Diggle, of Moulton), whoso business it is to survey the 
farms and apportion the land in accordance with the demand and 
the applications, to prepare a schedule of rants according to the 
quality of the land, to receive the rents half-yearly or yearly, as 
the case may be, and to prepare a yearly balance sheet and report 
ot the working of the farms The steward’s duty is, further, to 
keep an eye on the management of the tenants and to promote, as 
far as possible, co-operation and good cultivation. 

The agreement made between the syndicate and the tenant is 
similar to those in use in the respective counties, but simplified 
and understandable by the tenant. Special clauses require the 
tenant to be and remain a member of the Village Allotments Club, 
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and not to itnderlet his allotment or small holding, noi do anything 
injurious to any adjacent small-holding The tenant also cove- 
nants ‘ to cultivate and manage the Lind in a good and hushandlike 
manner according to the custom of the county, and is not to grow 
more than two white straw crops in succession &c.’ The syndicate 
(the landlord) reserves the right to let the shooting rights over the 
lands, the profits to be distributed amongst the tenants according 
to the acreage occupied. 

The rates are usually ’paid by the syndicate in one sum in the 
first instance, and recovered from the tenants pro mia at the rent 
audit. The work of trimming hedges, cleaning out ditches, &c is 
sometimes undertaken by the syndicate and the cost fairly 
distributed ; but where possible this work is done directly by the 
tenant, the syndicate steward supervising. 

The rents of the farms, if purchased, are fixed to cover a 
moderate rate of interest on the purchase-money plies the capital 
cost of adapting the farm for small-holdings — ie. surveying, 
fencing, gates, subdivision of buildings, &c . — and a small annual 
charge for management expenses. Thus farms in the neighbour- 
hood of villages or towns are subdivided into ‘accommodation’ 
lots and let at a rental of not more than 10 or 16 per cent at the 
most m excess of the rental that thiSfarm would realise if let as a 
whole. Needless to say the competition for small fields near 
villages in the open market forces up the rents to exorbitant 
figures. 

Tlie tenants, i.e. the allotment and small-holders, are chiefly 
agricultural labourers who work during the greater part of the year 
for neighbouiing farmers. The working blacksmith and carpenter, 
and the small shopkeeper who needs straw and keeping for his 
pony, are also eligible provided they are members of the Olub. 

The proportion of agricultural labourers belonging to the 
Provident Allotments Clubs and occupying land varies. At 
Spalding Common, on Earl Cariington’s estate, the great majority 
of the tenants are ‘ sons of the soil ’ , at Whissonsett m Norfolk, 
on the other hand, practically the whole village has an occupation 
interest in the farm, the tenants including the labourer who worked 
for the retiring farmer, the village shopkeeper, carpenter, innkeeper, 
the farmer’s son living at home, the assistant overseer, and the 
industrious son of the parish churohwarden ! 

The movement at Spalding Common was initiated nearly ten 
years ago by Mr. E. Winfrey, of Peterborough, formerly chairman 
of the Small-Holdings Committee of the Holland County Council, 
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and now chairman of the Spalding and Noi'folk Sniall-Holdings 
Syndicates referred to. 

Earl Carrington has offered land MheiiQ\'ei f.inns on ins estate 
were available, and at the present time the Sjiulding Syndicate 
leases 650 acres of hia loidship’s land, one farm being on a twenty- 
one years’ lease. The farms are divided into holdings varying in 
size from a rood to twenty-five acres, and in one instance to forty- 
two acres. The number of tenants is about 200. Duimgtheleu 
years the rent lost has not exceeded one per cent, of the total sum. 
Apart from the above co-operative movement the domaud tor 
small-holdings in South Lincolnshire is veiy great. The land 
is very good here, and the number of labourers, farm foremen, &o. 
who have saved a little money (£20 to .£100) is considerable. 
There is the keenest competition for holdings comprising house, 
buildings, and from twenty to forty acres of land, particnlaiiy if a 
fair proportion is grass. 

Another association which deserves some mention, both 
because of what it has achieved and the example which it 
sets, is the Lincoln Equitable Co-operabive Industrial Society, 
Ltd. Summed up in a few words its history seems to 
be as follows. A joiner named Thomas Parker, a native of 
Gainsborough, established the Society in 1861, its original 
members paying Is. entrance fee and 3cZ. weekly, until 
sufficient capital was accumulated to start the business, 
which after some fluctuations increased steadily. A number 
of branches have now been opened im distant villages, which 
supply most commodities to the members. A feature of the 
method followed is that much of the trade consists of the 
exchange of one class of goods for another. In other words 
it IS carried on under the primitive system of barter. Thus 
groceries, drapery, boots, bread, &c. are given in return for 
farm produce, a very large business being done in this way. 
In a report issued during the present year it is stated that 

the total amount received for goods sold during the 161st quarter, 
ending January 1, 1902, is £57,602 17s. Hi., being an increase 
over last quarter of £649 3s. 7d. The net profit on the quarter’s 
business, including £20 15s. Si. brought forward from last quarter, 
is £6,766 11s. lOi., which sum will allow £1,807 3s. l|i. as in- 
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terest, £4,060 as dividund, being ]s. 6fZ. in tlio £ on members’ 
purciiases, and £24 13,? , being firf. in the £, on purchases o£ non- 
members , £327 is. 6cl , being 2^ per cent, par annnm, for depre- 
ciation of blanch and cottage pioperty; t’25l 5s., being 10 per 
cent., depreciation of fixed stock , £48, being 5 per cent., depiecia- 
tioii of milling plant , £20 for Congress Fund , £77 75. 3d. for 
educational purjioses , £15 for Workmen’s Insurance Fund, and 
£145 18s. ll^tZ. carried fgrwarcl to next quarter Two hundred 
and three persons have joined the Society within the quarter, 147 
have withdrawn, and twenty-eight forfeited, making the present 
number 10,186, an increase over last quarter of twenty-eight. 


The general advance of the Society between the years 
1891 and 1901, which is attributed to its having sold goods 
for a moderate profit, and provided meanwhile within itself a 
means of investment for all the savings and accumulated 
dividends which members have elected to entrust to it, is 
shown by the following table : — 


1891 


Sales , 

Profit 

Eeserve Fund 
Assets 


£ 

175,662 

19,001 

3,746 

110,944 


1901 

sliles . 

Profit 

Reserve Fund . 
Assets 


£ 

230,067 

24,685 

7,285 

216,660 


In addition to its trading ventures the Society has two 
small farms, one at Nnrth Hylteham, which belongs to it, 
and one called the Vicarage and Greff Hall Farm, that I 
think IS hired, both of which appear to have been very 
successful until the bad year of 1901, when there was a loss 
on the latter of £118 15s Of course the success of such 
Societies, which under good conditions are undoubtedly very 
beneficial to their members, depends upon their management. 
So far as I can judge from the documents and from the 
published results, m the case of the Lincoln Co-operative 
Society this appears to have been excellent. 


Here I must close my account of the agricultural con- 
ditions of Lincolnshire. Short as it is, considering the area 
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deali. with, it may suffice to stunv liow '.aued are tht* ciiudi- 
tions which prevail in this great (lount} 

It IK impossible to speak of Lmcohishire as an agricultural 
whole, since it can only be judged iu districts. Thus, m the 
dry season of 1901 the lowlands were, in my opinion, pro- 
sperous, whereas the higher country had suffered very much ; 
but doubtless in wet and suuIubs years like that of 1902, the 
tale reads otherwise On the iviiule, howi'Vi'r, 1 fear that the 
balance is on the wrong side. 

In Liucohishire sheeii are everywhere, on the high laud 
and the low , and the riimons fall in the price of wool, 
together with the closing of the 8outh American ports, are 
shocks, coming as they do on the head of many others, 
which the agriculture of this county finds it very difficult 
to bear. In fact, unless some unforeseen change occurs here, 
as in other places, it is impossible to look to the future with- 
out the gravest apprehensions. We may hope for better 
things, but we can scarcely expect them, especially in view 
of the high price of store (Rattle and the low value of beef, 
which smite the grazing interest hip and thigh, particularly 
in seasons of short rainfall and deficient pasture. 

Still the grower of potatoes, and notably of early 
potatoes, was happy in 1901 ; and, as I have said, Marsh and 
b’en had no reason to complain — at any rate so far as the 
arable interests were concerned. Babour also was fairly 
plentiful that year throughout the county. It mnsL he 
remembered, however, that a large proportion of this labour 
IS Irish, and that in this part of England, as in others, the 
stream is drying at its source. Without doubt the young 
folk are everywhere leaving the land, and what the end of 
this will be must be told by some wiser man. 

Hundreds of times have I put that question to experienced 
persons in the many counties I visited, but as yet I have 
received no satisfactory answer. 
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NOTTINGHAM 

Making my centre at Melton Mowbray I investigated thence 
the agricultural conditions of Leicestershire, Eutland, and 
Nottingham, which three counties, as they lie together and 
have much in common, I purpose to deal with in one 
chapter. The inland shire of Leicester has an area of about 

528.000 acres — as to its exact extent there is the usual 
divergence among the authorities within my reach — with a 
length of thirty-nine miles from north to south, and thirty- 
eight miles from oast to west. It is well watered by a 
number of rivers, and is one of tjhe greatest grazing counties 
in England. Among its iinnoipal agricultural interests is 
that of the inanufactm’e of Stilton cheese, of which I shall 
give a short description. It is also noted as a hunting 
county, being the home of the Quorn, Billesdon, and other 
packs. Directly and indirectly this sport brings a great deal 
of money into the shire. 

Eutland is the smallest county in England, having an 
area of about 97,000 acres only. Here, too, there is much 
grazing, and Stilton cheese is manufactured. Also roots and 
cereals are grown, especially barley. 

Nottinghamshire, which is bordered on the south and 
south-east by Leicestershire, covers about 539,000 acres, 
whereof no fewer than 200,000 are in permanent pasture. It 
is egg-shaped, and measures fifty miles in length from north 
to south, by a breadth at its widest point, of twenty-five 
miles. Only 39,000 acres were under wheat in 1901 and 

38.000 in barley, but there is a good deal of dairying and 
mixed farming. The county is remarkable for its dryness, 
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much of the ram which would oilK'i’wihc fall tiK'ic home 
attracted by the highlimcls of Yoikshirc and 1 fc'rbs shiro 

Travelling from Graiitham to Rh'lloii Mowbray [ ob- 
served that, as m Northamplowwhu'w, all Uw thousands oi 
acres of pasture land through which W'o pasKod, as the ridge 
and furrow showed us, had hoen under the jilongh at Rome 
time unknown. The roads also have nearly all of them 
edgings of turf, loft there, 1 presume; for tlie eomi'inmice of 
hunting men cantering to and fiom the meets. (Joinfields 
were rare,, and some of the oats almost wortlih'ss, hut on the 
jiastures, which were of mixed size and vciy irregular in 
shape, grazed many sheep and cattle. 

Mr. G. W. Brewitt, whoresided in Melton Mowbray and 
gave me much valuable assistance during my Rtay m that 
town, farmed between 400 and 500 acres in Great Dalby, 
about two miles away, whore the soil is mixed, with some 
feeding laud. Ho told me that the local farmers were fairly 
prosperous, and that the cheese-makers were generally small 
men who had to work very^ard. The Belvoir Yale, which 
I believe contains about twenty villages, is the great cheese 
district : and here, he said, the land commanded a good price 
because of its suitability for the manufacture of Stiltons. 
The small fai-ms, Mr. Brewitt informed me, were much more 
highly rented than the large, and brought in fi-om 35s. to 
40s. an acre. I gathered that themorif. considerable holdings 
averaged from 16s. to M or over, Mr. Brewitt paying, T 
think, £1 Is. for his, of which two thirds were good grass. 
The cheese-making was, he said, best done by Lite small 
people, who could give those whom they employed constant 
personal attention. These folk were very eager to take land, 
and there was a great demand for small-holdings of all sorts. 

Iiabour wliich two years before bad been very short was 
in 1901 in comparatively good supply, owing, I gathered, to 
slackness of trade in the towns. Thus Mr. Brewitt re- 
marked that on the day following our first interview he was 
going to thresh, and never remembered having so many 
applicants for the job The youths, he added, however, were 
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departing. ‘ They all leave the laud ’ He said that fee 
simple values had fallen much. Thus his father, who did 
very well at farming m the good days, bought land m the 
sixties at i£5‘2 an acre, which same land was repurchased by 
Mr. Brewitt m 1884 at the acre. He mentioned also a 
small farm which had been sold somewhere about 1870 for 
ifilSjOOO ; and* since the bad times was sold again for £4,500 
or £6,000, nor did he seem to think that this terrible drop 
in values was anything unusual. Ten years before, however, 
there had been farms seeking tenants, but m 1901 this was 
not the case ; which is a good sign so far as it goes. The 
year 1900 was good in Leicestershire, but in 1901 the cattle 
were starving, and although fat beef fetched a fair price, 
the difficulty was to get it fat. The price of wool he described 
as shocking ; personally he had made Id. a pound. 

From Billesdon to Market Harborough was, Mr. Brewitt 
said, all feeding land where Scotch, Welsh, Hereford, and 
Shorthorn cattle were grazed. To the west the soil was 
brashy : this is known as the^‘ forest side ’ of the county. 
The cream of the Leicestershire pastuie lay, he considered, 
between Melton and Syston, where it wa.s all feeding land ; 
and the worst m the neighbourhood of Lowes by, a poor 
district that was given up to dairying and small occupations. 

Driving with Mr. Brewitt through Kirby and Frisby, 
we passed along the ^valley of the Wreak, which is called 
the Bye at Melton Mowbray and further on, the Soar, 
and flows into the Trent, that in turn flows into the 
Humber. This vale of Wreak is some of the richest land 
in the county. The cattle that we saw there were nearly 
all heifers and cows which are bought in by the farmers 
at about i'12, and sold out fat at from £16 to £20. 
Much of the land is m ancient ridge and furrow, and I was 
very interested to come across a field half of which was 
being ploughed in ancient co-shaped furrows, while the 
other half of it was in the ordinary, straight furrow. On 
inquiring the reason of this anomaly T was informed that it 
was because the crooked furrows followed the drains which 
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had originally been laid in the old co lands 1 ct if this 
were so why was half of the field iindci straight furrows ? 

Mr. E, H. Astill, of Kirby Park Farm, w horn we saw, farmed 
113 acres here of very good land, fatting about 1)0 heifers 
and cows annually, as well as 100 sheep, with the help of 
but a little cake Mr. Astill said that cottages weie soai'ce 
in that neighbourhood, and so was labour, and added, pnint- 
mg to a big iron foundry some miles away, ‘ They go there.’ 
Ho employed one man and a boy, tlio man, who paid the 
high rent of £6 a year for his cottage, receiving 1 .ds. a week. 

He informed me that 1 900 was a good season, and they did 
well, and that in 1901, although they had been short, they 
had not really suffered, except from the low prices d’he 
story in this district seemed to be that the poorer, land large 
farms had been split up and let to working-men farmers. 
The better class of farmers would only take fat grazing 
lands ; consequently the poor land went to poor men, who 
were glad to get it and managed to make a living, mostly out 
of the grass which generally ^covers about half of the area. 
Thus in 1896 a small-holder who had been long ui his 
employ and had two sons, was helped by Mr. Brewitt to 
hire part of a little farm of seventy-six acres. Gradually 
they took up the remainder of the land, which was neither 
good nor bad, but very heavy, and now had it all with the 
exception of a single field. 

On this man’s farm the wheat was estimated to return 
four quarters to an aero, and both the oats and roots were a 
good crop. There were four red Shorthorn cows in milk, 
some young stock, thirteen ewes, and twenty lambs •, also a 
horse took a leading prize at the Melton Mowbray Show, and 
had since been sold at a good figure. Thus it will be seen 
that this man and his sons, although they were obliged to worlj 
so hard, had attained to a position of honourable independ- 
ence, and were doing well on their forty acres of arable and 
thirty-five of grass. It was this farm, I believe, that was 
bought by Mr. Brewitt’s father for £52 an acre, and again 
by himself at £16 the acre The average rent here was 
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about i5s. for land, some of which was good aud some bad. 
The small-holders, however, paid up to £l an acie. That 
the soil can be very productive is shown by the fact that on 
a field in the occuxiation of Mr Brewitt, whidi, I think, 
was pointed out to me, not far from Medton, ho raised in 
1894 a crop of wheat that gave the amazing return of eight 
quarters of s^cable corn, two quarters of tops and offal, and 
two tons of straw to the acre. This wheat was growm after 
clover, the land being steam-ploughed, cultivated to a fine 
tilth, and the seed drilled very early The cropping course 
here seemed to be (1) a bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) seeds or 
part seeds or mangold, (4) oats 

Mr. Brewitt’s foreman said that the labour was inferior, 
as the men either could not or would not work. Casual 
labour was procurable near the towns- -this may have ac- 
counted for the number who applied for a day’s work at a 
threshing — but away in the country it was very scarce and 
bad ; nor would the young ones learn the business. Mr. 
Brewitt added that he did ^not know what they were 
coming to, as they seemed to be left with the old men, the 
cripples, and the dullards. 

Mr. G. S. Wells, whom we saw at Ab-Kettleby, who 
was, I understood. Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
and of the Assessment Committee of the Melton Union, 
told me that the distvict had not suffered so much as others, 
as he thought, because of the dairying, by which he meant the 
cheese-making. This statement, how'ever, did not apply to 
the arable land, of which few parishes had more than 10 per 
cent., and some had none at all. In the winter time, when 
they did not make cheese, these dairy people sent their milk 
to the towns, and in some instances to London. Small- 
holdings were m great demand, and any number of them 
could be let to working men, who made them pay by dint 
of hard labour ; also there were many small freeholds. The 
rent ran as high as 50s. an acre. They had scores — he 
might almost say hundreds — of little holdings in the dairying 
villages, but none of that sort and size fetched less than 
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M'2 the aero. Larfin farius on whicli tlieie was a propmi.ion 
of arable were let at alxnit ill an aeie, and souu' as low as 
16s. High as they still i-cinained, tlio reius had fallen ; 
thus the 50s land used to niako i'3. One place in Ab- 
Kettleby fetched 118, but then was hired at under 50s , and 
another which brouglit in il'lOO had fallen to AHl) a yc.ir. 

The very best cheese kept up its ]>rice burly well It uhihI 
to soil for Is. 3d per pound, and in' 1001 brought in Is., 
though much of inferior quality only made from l>d. to 'Jd. a 
pound. All round Melton there were a groat many fi eelioldeis. 
some of whom had inherited and some had bought their 
land. These pasture lauds, which commanded 50s. an aero 
rent, would sell at from £40 to £60 the acre. Thirty-six 
years before he had known them to fetch tiBO or £90 an acre. 
Thus of one place he made £100 an acre which if it were 
resold, he did not think would fetch £50 Many of these 
small places were much mortgaged, npr to half their value, or 
even more, but still a man ho knew had made enough out of 
eighty-five acres to buy the f^rm and build a new house. 

Large farmers could not make money of cheese because the 
people they employed were not always conscientious. Cheese 
must be made either by small-holders or by factories. The 
owners of these factories had done well, but none of them 
were on the co-operative principle. Mr. Wells said, however, 
that he had no doubt but that there was scope for co-opora- 
tion and that it would pay Labour was their difficulty, as 
there they had ironstone works which took many of the 
men. Still, these works helped at harvest, as perhaps at a 
rush half a score of men would come to a farm on Saturday 
afternoons. Generally, however, the labourers were very 
unsatisfactory and expensive. They did less work than 
formerly, and had no conscience or interest m their tasks. 
It was a question of how much they could get in return for 
as little work as possible. 

Mr. Wells told me that very few of the young men took 
to the land, as there was a prejudice amongst them against 
agricultural work, so they went into other industries. 
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Farmers wore being left with the old men only, although in 
that district there were many who, from the position of 
laboureis, had risen to the occupation of nice places. Thus 
one of his own men had eighty acres full stocked, the result 
of hard work and a good wife. Mr. Wells farmed about 
200 acres, of which sixty were arable ; which seems to he a 
good-sized Imlding for this part of Leicestershire, where 
theie are more farms under than over 100 acres lie used 
to make cheese, but owing to the ill-health of Mrs. Wells 
he had given up its manufacture. For many years they 
sold their cheeses to the same dealer, who sent all of it to 
Germany, where there exists, or existed, a small but good 
market. Stilton cheese has the advantage of being peculiar 
to one district, and therefore suffers little from competition ; 
for a while, Mr. Wells said, the Gorgonzola did compete 
with it, but this rivalry seems to have diminished. 

Mr. Wells grazed cattle and sheep. He said that he was 
tired of the Lincoln Longwools, and kept Shropshires crossed 
with Hampshire rams, His experience was that fat Lincoln 
sheep could not be sold to any advantage, as now-a-days quality 
was what was needed. He kept a small dairy also and fed 
on his calves for stores, which up to that tunc, he had found 
to sell very well. Mr. Wells considered that the farming 
outlook was not very encouraging, although he did not know 
that it was worse Hian it had been for some years past, 
Foreign competition and low prices were hard to fight 
against. He thought that the medium-sized farmer suffered 
more than either the big or the small man. As compared 
with those of the large holder his expenses were higher, 
since with the machinery which he did not possess, four men 
could do the work of ten. As compared with the quite small- 
holder the position was much the same, since these little 
people had the advantage of paying no wages, all the labour 
being done by themselves or their families ; whereas the 
medium-sized farmer must employ a certain number of 
hands who took away his profits. 

Driving through the village of Ab-Kettleby we saw the 
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occupatioiiH of soveral Hiiiali-linMorB, whuih Boeiued to 
average about forty acres each. Also passed the highly 
cultivated farm of Mr W. H. Kiinth, jun , who, unfortu- 
nately, was from homo. Uis wheat looked exc(*ptionally 
well Next we came to the farm of Mrs Musson, of 
Wartnahy, who held 800 acres at a rent of 2;js M., and was 
famous for her Stilton cheeses, of which, at the time of my 
visit, she was making two a day. 

This IS the process of the manufacture of Stilton, as Mrs. 
Musson was so kind as to show and dehciibe it to us. 
First, the milk that came from Shorthorn cows — which she 
considered the best for the purpose, although some makers 
keep other breeds of cattle — was strained or ‘ sieved ’ into a 
big tin vat, where it stood until it had cooled down to 80°. 
At this temperature the rennet is put in, which coagulates 
the milk and turns it into curd. As to the amount of 
rennet necessary to this end there seems to be no fixed 
rule— at least Mrs Musson said that in this matter she 
was guided by experience. )iV’hen the curd is leady it is 
ladled out with a big scoop into straining-cloths, which 
are placed over a curd sink, the whey, which is used for 
pig-food, running into a cistern outside the chamber. Here 
the curd remains to ripen in the sm-plus whey for a length 
of time which depends on the weather and other conditions. 
When the weather is hot it would, I was informed, mature 
in about forty-eight hours, the cloths meanwhile being 
tightened from time to time. 

After this the curd was broken up, and salt having been 
added to the amount of 7 lbs. or 8 lbs. to 25 lbs. of curd, 
the whole is put into a ‘ hoop ’ with holes in it, but neither 
top nor bottom, through which the whey drams. In these 
hoops it stands for seven or eight days, the whole mass 
being turned each day. Occasionally, also, skewers are 
driven into the hoops to assist in ridding them of the whey. 
On the seventh or eighth day it is slipped out of the hoop 
and invested with a hinder or cloth, which is changed every 
day for another eight days or so, the cheese being turned at 
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the same tune. When the binder cloths aie found to he 
quite dry upon the cheese, the use of them is discoiitimiod 
By this time the cheese should have assumed that wrinkled 
appearance with which we are familiar in Stilton It is 
then moved into a coating room (which must he kept damp 
and have a cool draught of air passing through it), where, 
Mrs. Mussoi? said, it remains for a week or more, and the 
surface acquires its li^t grey colour. After this it is trans- 
ferred to the storeroom, that should bo damp and dark, 
where it is turned and brushed daily for a period of about 
six months, during which time it sinks from 18 lbs. to 14 lbs. 
or 15 lbs. in weight. 

Now, if all things have gone right, it should be a per- 
fect Stilton cheese and ready for eating. One of the first 
requisites of this making of Stilton cheeses— of which Mrs. 
Musson remarked that, with the exception that they made 
no noise, they were more trouble than babies — is that all the 
rooms wherein they stand during their manufacture, and every- 
thing that touches them, must be kept scrupulously clean. 
Another is i,hat the temperatures must be carefully watched, 
and not allowed to rise too high or fall too low. So far as I 
could discover, it takes about five quarts of milk to make 
1 lb. of curd, and 26 lbs. of curd to make a ripe Stilton of 
16 lbs. weight. In August, when I was in Leicestershire, 
the yield of curds w^is good ; but Mrs Mussou said that it 
had been bad early in the season. She continued to make 
cheeses up to the middle of November, but informed me 
that when the frost came the curd began to go back in 
quality. The finished cheeses she disposed of to factors, or 
at the fairs at Melton Mowbray and Leicester. I gathered 
that the best price was obtainable from the factors, who, 
however, made a habit of picking their cheeses, and leaving 
those that were inferior to be disposed of otherwise. It 
should be added that the excellence of the cheese depends 
greatly on the quality of the grass land on which the cows 
are fed. 

According to William Marshall, who wrote in 1790, a 
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certain Mrs. Panlcl, who was still living at iluit date, fust 
made this cheese at Wymoiidhani in the AJeltoii <jnai1.(>i' oi 
Leicestei shire. Her cheese was sold hy C'oopei 'riu'nihill, 
who kept the Boll Liin at Stilton in Huntin^alonshu'o, 
whence it acquired its naniG Afterwards the nianufacture 
spread to Balby and many other villages in Leicestershire, 
and now it is also coininoii in Nottiiqqluinishire and Ttut- 
land In ‘William Marshall’s tune its price seems to have 
been much what it is at present, viz from lOd, to Is, a 
pound. 

Besides her cheese-making, which she described as ‘ the 
work of the house,’ Mrs. Mus.sou carried on the busnie.ss of 
a general farmer on a somewhat extensive scale, rearing 
calves, growing corn, &c. After leaving her farm we drove 
into the Vale of Bel voir, the home of small-holders. Here 
was grass field after grass field of every size, some of them 
covering not more than three quarters of an acre, and on 
them many Red cattle. All, or nearly all, of these showed 
the ridge and furrow, and were bordered with wide hedges, 
having many gaps made by the hunters and filled in with 
posts and rails. Here we saw but very little arable. 

Passing through Nether Broughton we came to Tipper 
Broughton in Nottinghamshire, where the soil is a stiff clay 
with a clay subsoil, and the pasture good. Here we saw Mr, 
George Copley, who farmed sixty acreg, none of which was 
arable, at a rent of 38s. an acre, and who had, I was informed, 
worked his own way up to his present position. Mrs. 
Copley told me that the making of cheese was very bard 
work, as it must he attended to on Sundays as well as week- 
days ; also that they could just make a living out of it and 
no more. She said that they hired no labour, and that she 
had a large family, bnt that her daughter, who was twenty- 
one, was a great assistance to her; also they had two 
sons who helped. Mrs. Copley took us to her cheese-rooms 
where she was engaged in breaking up the curd of the day 
before, for insertion into the ‘ roll ’—that is, the hoop, by 
hand Pirst the salt was mixed in, then the roll was filled 
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and piled up above the brim, to the level of which Mrs. 
Copley said it woiild sink m two hours. 

Willie we were talking to her Mr Copley came in from a 
field where he had been at work ‘ helping a neighbour.’ It is, 
I have noticed throughout England, the small-holdor who is 
most ready to help his neighbour, as it is the small-holder 
who is most ’billing to co-operate. Mr Copley kept twenty 
cows, all of which were' calved down in the spring, and bought 
milk as well, his only other stock being pigs. In winter 
when no cheese was made he sent his milk to Nottingham 
and to London, selling it to a collector His cows were 
Bhorthorns, but he said that a cross did no hurt In winter 
they received hay and cake. He informed me that if it were 
not for the cheese the rents eonld not be made, especially 
upon places of that size. He had never occupied any land 
that would not produce cheese, but there was some in the 
county oil which the quality made was inferior, This 
matter of quality did not depend upon the richness of the 
pasture, as Stiltons made on ^oor land were as fine as the 
Stiltons made from good, the only requisite being that the 
milk should be up to a certain standard, which if necessary 
could be insured by the help of cake. 

He used basic slag upon his land at the rate of 5 cwt, 
to the acre, and found that it produced splendid crops, 
Eields in that neighbourhood had, he said, gone down to 
grass of themselves, and wuth management come into good 
pasture; indeed, he knew a man who was paying 30s 
an acre for a field which had laid itself down in this 
fashion. The question of labour was not one m which he 
was concerned personally, as he hired none, but he said 
that the larger farmers had a difficulty m getting men. The 
wages were about 18s. a week or more for day labour. Mr. 
Copley added that the young men went away. 

Mr. James Worthington, of Broughton House, whom I 
visited next, held 300 acres, of which from forty to fifty were 
arable— a large farm for that district. On this land which 
he had farmed for eighteen years, he kept sixty-five cows, 
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all of ilieiii, I thnilv, ivareJ by liiiusult ; iL.it iii IbOOpiuduppcl 
1-10 dozen of clieoKos. 'I'hiK gieat ijuaniits of choose was 
made by his wife wiUi the help of two dairyimudh, who re- 
ceived £15 to £16 a year, with food and lodpaiig blis cows 
gave about two gallons of milk a day to start with, which 
sank by degrees to ail average of a gallon Of theii calves 
he reared lilteoii each year and sold the rest, making as 
much as £.1 a head of some of tlu'in. The prevailing rents 
in that part of Nottingluunslnre Mi Worthington put at 
aOs. an acre for large farms, dSi;. being an aviuage for the 
smaller holdings m the village. The capital required, he 
said, was £10 an acre on feeding farms and £'8 an acre on 
poorer land.. Of arable there was not more than about 10 
per cent. ; indeed, in Upper JBioughton the proportion was 
less. Nearer Nottingham, beyond which no cheese was 
made, there was, however, more arable. During the last 
few years he himself had laid a quantity of land down to 
grass 

The wages averaged, Mr. Worthington informed me, £1 
a week, as without good pay the men would not remain, 
Indeed, he declared that they preferred anything to the laud, 
and that he was badly off for milkers. Things had been like 
this for the past ten years or so, but he thought that the towns 
must become full in time. The making of cheese had kept up 
the price of rents, as small-holdings yvere always m good 
demand. As regarded profits, it should be remembered that 
the cost of labour and of rennet had to come off thorn, but 
the cheese districts were certainly more prosperous than 
the others, and in them wem many occupiers. The price in 
1900 was, he said, lower than it had been ; indeed, few com- 
modities fluctuated more in value than did cheese, but 
they expected to sell them well in 1901 . Personally he had 
supplied the same dealer for twenty years. 

At the time of my visit Mr. Worthington was making 
twelve cheeses a day, and his storeroom where they were 
arranged in rows was a sight to see. Here the cheeses 
were kept in the dark to prevent the flies from getting 
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to them, Imt it was the custom to set the windows open 
at night. Mr. Worthington said that it took Bovontoon 
gallons of milk to make a 15 lb cheese. This was a little 
higher than the estimate given by Mr. Copley, who thought 
that a gallon of milk produced a pound of cheese 

Mr. W. T Humphreys, of Lowesby, whom I saw at Melton 
Mowbray, wa'§, I believe, the hon, secretary there to the 
National Agricultural Cnioii, and farmed 150 acres, all grass 
land. He said that he had a life-long experience of the busi- 
ness, and could not say that the farmers in the districts with 
which he was acquainted, were prosperous even on the grass 
lands, as the prices of all the produce which they had to sell 
were down, and of all that they had to buy were up. Thus, 
wool at the Leicester fair sold at 15s. 6d. a tod, whereas at 
the same fair, in past years, he had made as much as £3 3s. 
The sheep breeders often crossed the long- wool ewes with the 
Hampshire rams to get lambs for selling, but used Lincoln 
rams for the renewal of their flocks. Cheese paid better than 
anything else ; indeed, it was the only thing that did pay ; 
but it was very difficult to make, as its management varied 
much in accordance with the conditions of pasturage, climate, 
&c. Barms were taken up well, which was a puzzle to him, 
as farmers could make nothing more than a rent and a 
living, and there were cases in which the unfortunate among 
them vanished altogether. 

The question of labour was, in his opinion, the black- 
est of all. The men would not milk — in fact, some people 
were giving up cows for this reason- -and there wore 
no odd hands to be had. In one village, I think he said 
his own, nearly all the young people had gone, and it was 
practically impossible to hire a boy or a girl. They went 
into the towns and on to the railways, and very few came 
back. He thought that education had much to do v\'ith 
this, and that in the end it would mean the depopulation 
of the rural districts. Yet the wages were very good ■ 17s. 
a week, free house and garden, with extra for hay harvest 
and extra for every head of lambs, working out in all at 
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nenrly a wcpk 'Mucli nf tin .ni'lilc hind hiul yonc and 
was fjoiii" flown lo ^rasH , in ins niif^hlHiinlnmd u jiloufihed 
fifdd could only be seen here and there ( >ne ol the reasons 
[oi this was that pasture took hut litlle lahnitr — say a man 
a,nd a lad to 100 acies hhe rents, IMr lluniphrev.s st.ited, 
ranged from 25.s to -lO.s. tlu' aero. In :i letter which he 
wrote to me Mi Huui]>lireyK said ■. 

There is a gicat scarcity of Lihoiirin (hir, iieighhourhoiHl, which 
IS certainly the most serious <]uestion of the hruii, especi.illy as 
regards milkers, hoth men ami lnus As loi female;, who of yoio 
used to carry yokes aud buckets or niilk-pails on their heads -that 
is now quite out of the quostiou. Gotieial lahourevs, all-round 
men, arc mostly old and will soon he a thing of the ]iast, as the 
young men will not stop on tho land, though wages uiund here 
are good 

Mr. Henry Brett, of Bleasby Manor, in the south-east 
of Nottinghamsbire, whore ho farmed 700 acres, whom I 
also saw at Melton Mowbray, told me that the Trent valley 
had suffered little from the drought of 1901. Generally, he 
said, in Nottinghamshire, where the corn was bad that year 
and the roots were good, it was not so severe as m the parts 
of Leicestershire around Melton. The strong lands, Mr. 
Brett said, were divided about equally between grass and 
arable, but the west of Nottmghiwnshire was nearly all 
plough, while m the Newark district a. good deal of the arable 
had been seeded down. 

The general position was one of chronic depression, aud 
farmers as a whole were on a lower level than they used 
to be. Both rents and selling values had fallen about 40 per 
cent., except those of accommodation lands near towns. 
Labour, Mr. Brett informed me, was more plentiful in 
Nottinghamshire than it had been, but for the most part 
of a bad class. The young people went away, and it was 
common for lads to come on to a farm for a few years, then 
ask for their characters and depart. In conclusion Mr. Brett 
said that he did not take a favourable view of the prospects of 
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Notluigliaixishire laud and those who cultivated it, as the 
agricultural interest theie was going steadily down the hill 

A well-known surveyor and auctioneer with a large 
business m these counties told me that the grazing and 
dairying neighbourhood in Eutland was in the west. The 
Stamford district, on the borders of Luncolnshire and North- 
amptonshire— >hat is, the north and east- -was entirely ai aide, 
turnip and barley land fbr the most part. Eoniid Lyddnig- 
toii and Uppingham, in the south, was much extremely good 
feeding land, and in the south-east some excellent arable 
soil. About Oakham, the capital of the county, the land 
was arable and pasture mixed. My informant thought that 
agriculture was not prosperous in EuLlandshire in 1901. In 
a good year Bass bought the barley grown in the eastern 
part of the county, but in 1900 the firm had taken little, 
and he feared that in 1901 it would not be good enough for 
them. 

Also the grazing was very bad that season, although in the 
centre of the county, where there was more stiff soil, the 
crops would be better than else'^here. Of the farmers he 
said that he could not put his finger on a man who had 
made money of late years, and many of them had been 
spending capital. Taking the average of the land, rents had 
fallen about 25 per cent since the good times. Arable 
alone had, however, come down 50 per cent.; but, on the 
other band, the grass where cheese was made had not fallen 
at all, and the mixed farms only about ‘25 per cent. 

In Eutlandsliire 400 acres was a large farm, and such 
there was some difficulty in letting at from 25s. to 30s. an 
acre ; but the small farms were well applied for, and fetched 
40 per cent more than the big ones, as the little men, who 
depended upon their own labour only, paid a heavier rent. 
The pick of the feeding lands in the south of the county 
brought in from £2 to 50s., and the mixed farms from 16s. 
to 25s. an acre. Of the labour ho said that he thought 
the exodus from the country very serious, as in Eutlaiidshire, 
as elsewhere, the young folk went away. Before they hired 
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a i'fu'in ibiuldnfi nion took tins yiic'.tioii of the soaicity ot 
labour into fonsidoratioii, 'I'bc cottai^eH in (bo comity were 
good and snt'ficiont, esj^iecuilly tbosc on the cKtutes of the 
large bmdownei s, such as tbo Marquis of Exc'tcr, Lord 
Ancaster, and Mr. b’inch, Uiioti tlii.s lust proja-rty there 
existed an ancii'nt system of smiill-boldings, ujion tbo three- 
acroB-and-a-cow principlo, under winch ihc lioldt'r of 
cottage bad witli it a field of twm’or three aert's and cer- 
tain rights to jiasture on the commonage. 

On the subject of these small-holdnigs Mr. H 11. Pinch, 
who acted, I understood, as bis brother’s agent, was so kind 
as to give me the following information. 

The system of cottage holdings was introduced about a 
hundred years ago on the Builey Estate, and was copied by 
the late Lord Tollemache, who was brothcr-m-law of the 
late Mr. Emch It is m force in the parishes of Burley, 
Egleton, Hambleton, and Gieethara. In 1901 there lived in 
those parishes forty-three small occupiers, whose acreage 
varied from five acres to forty acres, the holdings being all 
gi-ass. Originally there were many more, the Hambleton 
cow pastui'e, which is 102 acres m extent, being divided into 
eighty cow-commons Some of the holders occupy two 
or more small fields, but the general system has been for 
the tenants to graze large fields m common, and to have 
separate small fields reserved for mowing hay for the winter. 
In the fields which are grazed m common five roods have 
been taken as being sufficient to keep a cow. 

As to the future, my mformant the auctioneer did not 
know what to say, except that everything looked bad, and 
the piices were very low ; what prosperity they had was, 
he declared, largely owing to the hunting. In Oakham also 
town property sold well. 

Mr. E. C. Cooper, of ’Waltham-on-the-Wolds, Melton 
Mowbray, who was, I understood, an Alderman of the 
county Council, said that many of the small men were doing 
badly, but that the man who worked his young cart-horses 
and sold them out at from £4Q to £60, put money into his 
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pocket wliicli lielpecl liim. 01 the larger fanners some were 
making a living and some were not. FJe used to breed long- 
wool pedigree Lincoln sheep, of which he had sold as many 
as sixty in a year to Buenos Ayres buyer, 9. Also lie bred 
young stock, but stated that the low prices killed the 
industry Foi;^labonr they were not badly oil, although 
the fronstone works took a good deal of it. I'lic cottages 
under the Duke of Eutland, who paid all rates, were good, 
but there were some others of which this could not he said. 

Mr. Cooper did not consider that the outlook was bright 
for farmers, nor would he again invest £2,000 in stocking a 
farm — in fact were it not for his comfortable bouse ho said tha t 
he should leave the business. There was not the demand for 
farms that there used to be, although, no doubt, they would 
let at the reduced rates, as a great many people were brought 
up to farming and could do nothing else. Some also thought 
that it was a nice, easy life, and, if they could just live, did 
not care about earning any interest on their capital. He 
feared that the export trade in, sheep was a thing of the 
past, for he did not think that the Argentine would reopon 
its ports. He wished that he could take some brighter 
view of the prospect, but this he was not able to do. Mr. 
Cooper added that very little cheese was manufactured in 
his neighbourhood, although Mrs. Cooper made one a week 
for their own use. 

Mr. Whittle, of the firm of Williamson & Whittle, 
auctioneers, of Leicester and Melton Mowbray, said that 
generally the prospect of prices in 1901 was had. Farmers, 
he thought, were holding their own, but they were not 
moving on. It was a question of prices, not a question 
of rents. If they could make from 3s. to 4,s. per head 
more for fat sheep, and more per lb. for high-quality 
beef, it would give them a living profit; but the ten- 
dency of prices was to go lower. A further drop of Id. 
per lb. ou beef and '2d. per lb. on mutton would make it 
impossible for rents to he paid. There was much foreign 
meat sold in Leicester, and undoubtedly it was of splendid 
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ijiTiility. 'I’he riMits nl Ihl; l.tuii^ u|i lo I’OI' acic^’ dvcraf'.eil 
fi’oiii 'ijl t(i ‘2r)s‘., linhli'i-- Ihcir lainl at 

about 50 pci’ cent lc'•^ Ibaii the ''Ui.i]! tiicn, wiio luul to pay 
i!2 an acre. Mr. Whittle wiul (hut he w,is unable, to take u 
bi'iglit view of the prospects of the locn,! iipiieultuic 

At Wyfordliy, three miles ftoiii Mellon Mowhniy, which 
has only a population of about fifty souls, 1 visited the 
Eev. Wh M. Ihimsay, who had held fhi' liviipi^ for fifteen 
years hfr. Eaiiisay told me that the yoiuif,; men and boys 
all went away, as they had a downright distaste to the laud, 
and liked the company of the towns The villages ui that 
neighbourhood if agricultural were, he said, all decreasing 
in population. He thought that the exodus would grow 
worse and worse until there came some crash m the cities, 
but that if a plan could be hit on greatly to extend the 
number of the small-holdings in this grass country it would 
help very much to keep the people on the soil. Tlie large 
farmers, he informed me, only made a poor living m that 
district, but sometimes the '’hard-working small men amassed 
a little money and were able to take a bigger holding. The 
rents of farms of from 200 to 300 acres he put at about 30.s’. 
an acre, and of holdings of from twenty to fifty acres at 
about dOs. an acre 

I walked over a good deal of land here, and found 
that it was nearly all grass. Mr. Kamaay took me to call 
on Mr. Green, a large farmer who lived m a beautiful 
and ancient house with curious underground passages, in a 
neighbouring parish. Unfortunately Mr. Green was from 
home, but Mrs. Green said that she did not think that 
farmers were doing well, and it was a very bad year. 
Owing to the drought they had eight tons of hay where 
they ought to have eighty, and as the cattle would not fat 
they were obliged to cake them all through the summer. 
This farm, which, I understood, rented at 35s. an acre, was 
all grass, so that it employed but little labour. 

On another day I visited Melton Mowbray market, which 
is held on a Tuesday. Notwithstanding the depression of 
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which we hoard so iiiuuh, the scene was busy. Many i'ariuers 
were gathered there, and there was a considerable quantity 
of stock ou sale, including some horses. 

The country iii tho neighbourhood of Melton is veiy pretty 
On one perfect summer opening, which was so still that 
the dark foliage of the ash trees scarcely stirred in the bieath 
of the wandering breeze, I walked at sunset to a rise a mile 
or two to the north 'of the town to rest and study the 
prospect. It repaid me well. Southwards and eastwards, far 
as the eye could reach, stretched the plains of Leicestor- 
shu’e. To the east lay some cornfields, where the yellow 
shocks stood grouped upon the stubble, and in the vale 
beneath a red-briok farmstead. Beyond the town of Melton, 
which was hidden by an intervening rise, rolled meadow 
upon meadow, each of them mapped out by trees. To the 
west was another wave of land, and sinking to it, the great 
ball of the sun covered with a network of cloud — a black 
sheet, lined with gold that would not be hid. Above floated 
fleeces of flame which, in the higher sky, faded to a snowy 
white and wandered across the vault of azure — like sheep 
upon some unbounded waste. To the east lowered a purple- 
crested storm cloud, that looked like a mountain range rising 
from the sea, to the south trails as of smoke, merging into a 
red and angry mist where the horizon mot the distant lands. 
In all this expanse of country there was no one to be seen, 
for men had ceased from their labour, and the only sounds 
that I could hear were the beat of a horse’s hoofs upon the 
hard road far away, the constant calling of hidden Iambs, 
the lowing of a cow beyond the rise, and the noise made by 
sheep tearing at the sweet grass behind the hedge. Indeed, 
the scene was one of great peace and beauty. 

Brom Melton to Leicester via Brookshy the railway runs 
along the valley of the Eye, through some of the best land 
in the county, past Eearsby, with its pretty, white Gothic 
church and red-brick houses with blue-slated roofs. Here 
the rich pastures, among which the village lies low, looked 
strong and green, even in the last days of that dry August. 
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'J’he polliiL’d willows. jiHipl.us, iuni L<ill, wild Ii'ih'cs .m air 
of opulenco to tlui liuuihoaiK', wliu'h was lii'i^liiciit'd by the 
nuiuerous lu'ids of itod oulLh'.uul the eianliiiiiibli' liunses that 
glowed HI the sunlight All along this vallcN ehurcheK are 
plentiful though small, hut it is given up to glass, and of 
arable land I saw but little In .uldiliuu to the screens of 
poplars arid willows, ash trees were coiimum here In the 
neighhonrhood of the town of «S3Kion the best leodiug lands 
came to an end aiul the soil woie anal tinge. Some fallows 
on the hill also showed that the drought had killed the root 
plant. Near to Hninlicrstoue were many hi'ick- works, and 
before reaching it market gardens, where, to judge from 
the number of hives beneath the fences, the bee industry is 
practised. 

When we reached the great town of Leicester it was so 
crowded with people that in places wc found difficulty in 
walking along the streets ; a strange contrast indeed to many 
of the lonely countrysides which I had visited in the 
Midlands. Here I had the ^pleasure of au interview with 
Sir John Eolleston, M P., President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution Sir John said that he thought the condition of 
agriculture m Leicestershire unprosperous. Seasons varied 
of course, but the crisis was one of prices. Wool, which used 
to fetch £2 28. a tod, was down to 14.s'. or ids , and wheat 
scarcely brought in what it cost to produ^ie. Parmers were but 
just making a living, and some were spending capital. Eents, 
however, were going down, and more applicants came for- 
ward for farms than there had been. A few men did well, 
but he could count these on his fingers. Others were ' bast- 
ing ’ their farms, that is, spending money on them out of 
pocket. Farms near a city like Leicester were really worth 
less than those that lay at a distance, owing to the constant 
nuisance of trespassers and the mischief which they did. 
For that reason there were 8,000 acres in the borough of 
Leicester which only fetched 26s. an acre. 

The market gardeners were cut out by the competition of 
foreign produce, since the English towns did their shopping 
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in the marts oi' the whole world. Milk was alone excepted 
from this rule , but the prodncliou ol milk meant constant 
labour, on Smidays as well as week days, and this was hard 
to find. The average fall in rents Hir .rohn put at 25 per 
cent., but in some cases they had fallen 70 per cent. On 
one farm he knew m theLowesby neighbourhood, the reuth.id 
sunk from 70.9. an acre down to 32s. (id., a droi) of more than 
50 per cent. ; in another from 50s to 20s. Practically there 
was no selling, as nobody was buying as an investment. In 
many cases his firm had cut up a property and erected 
the necessary buildings m order to let it in portions to small- 
holders, but the experiment had not proved remunerative 

I asked Sir John if loans from Government would not help 
in this matter. He answered : Yes, but Government at that 
time was itself borrowing money at nearly four per cent. Also 
the land had no friends in Parliament to push through such 
a scheme. A great difficulty in Leicestershire, which was 
a manufacturing and a mineral county, was, he said, the 
question of labour, that becam^more acute every year. On 
his farm the average wage was 248. a week, a sum he could 
not afford. Not only was the price of labour rising, hut 
the men would not do their work He saw no hope of the 
exodus from the land coming to an end. The matter looked 
like growing into a national crisis, as undoubtedly the 
town men had not the physique of those who were reared 
in the country. 

I will supplement these opinions by a few very brief 
extracts from the opening address which Sir John Eolleston 
delivered on November 11, 1901, as President of the Sur- 
veyors' Institution. He said : — • 

The man of the country has a different story to tell. The 
wave of prosjierity . . . has not only passed him by, but has left 
him wrecked among the shoals, and for his parlous state the man 
of the city has neither pity nor concern. . . . 

I do not know that any of us could take three meals in a day 
at a metropolitan restaurant and be absolutely certain that any 
single article that we consumed, either of meat or drink, was pro- 
duced from the soil of Great Britain or Ireland. 
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ISy way of cuniiaoiit on this st.ih'iiu'iil 1 may romai'k 
that moro often than not the traveller nia\ hi' quite eeilain 
of the contrary. In the cours(‘ i4 my ('Mcnsive joiuiiiq iiiyy 
in England in 1901 I Htayerl in a good iiuiuy hot' Is With 
few excoptioiiB — indeed alniost aisvaya, it the towii wore of 
any considorahle size — i found that the fond Wi's forugn 
and the waitorfi were C-iernuiu. In one Midland city' I 
remeiiiher a pretentious and expensive meal was .served, 
whereof oveiy item on the long menu was evidently com- 
pounded of imported and very mferioj food ffemg unable 
to eat it 1 asked for some gron.se, which, 1 lefiectcd, must 
be of British origin. It came, and proved to be British 
indeed, but— British seagull, or perhajis curlew ! On this 
point I, who have shot and cooked those strong- iiavoured 
fowl, could scarcely be mistaken. 

Sir John says again; ‘I see no sign of pi ogress. In- 
deed, I must confess having come to the conclusion that 
the prospects of British agriculture, so far as the ]U'oduction 
of food IS concerned, are welhmgh hopeless.’ 

There is much more worthy of notice in his address, but 
unfortunately I have no space for further quotations. 

Mr. H. T. Hmcks, of the Leicester firm of auctioneers 
and sm’veyors, Messrs Hincks & yhakespear, a veiy promi- 
nent citizen of that town, and, as I understood, chairman 
the agricultural Committee of the Gonncil of the county 
Borough, besides owning land m Lincolnshire, farmed 
750 acres in Berkshire and from 200 to 300 m Leicester- 
shire. Mr. Hincks said that he had a large agricultural 
auctioneering business m Lincolnshire and in and around 
Leicester, and, in his opinion, the general conditions had 
never been worse than they were in 1901. If he could 
make half what he did in business out of farming, that was 
the life which he would prefer ; but, as a matter of fact, he 
had lost money at it ever since 1894. Since the nineties 
began but few farmers had made four per cent, on their capital, 
and to get on at all they must work hard and live low on 
what they produced. The small -holders must labour sixteen 
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hours a day, and not lie ‘ Saturday night ’ ineu , but tlu'\ 
wore the only people who had made any iiioncy. Some- 
times they saved £100 or so, but very rarely more. 

Mr Plincks added ho did not believe that t'aruiei's were 
below the average in intelligence, as was so often assei'ted 
They migljt be slow, but they wei'e sure. He said the 
labour was so bad and difficult that he had given up the 
milk trade The wages he paid ran from IGa'. to £1 a u’eek, 
two of the men having gratis cottages &c. The average 
was perhaps £1 a week, including extras At Wigston 
Magna he had not an agricultural labourer under seventy 
years of age, as they all went on to the raihvays However, 
trade m Leicester was bad, with the result that there was 
much more labour in the market, and he thought that they 
had seen the worst of this question. Land would still let, 
especially to small people and to persons of the manufac- 
turing classes who farmed for a hobby ; but in twenty years 
of experience he only knew of two farms on which the rents 
had risen. 

As to the future of agriculture, he was more despondent 
than he had been ten years before. He thought, however, 
that Protection would come in, as there was certainly a 
tendency that way. Thus in Leicester America was com- 
peting in the boot, shoe, and stocking trades, with the result 
that the feeling in ffivour of Protection was increasing there. 
In the course of our conversation Mr. Hincks made a 
remark which interested me very much. I commend it to 
the attention of medical experts. He said that the cancerous 
disease known as ‘ big jaw ’ was very common on the ranches 
in America, and was brought over with the imported stock. 
He believed that the eating of the meat which had been so 
affected was one of the great causes of the rapid spread of 
cancer among human beings in the present day. 

At Leicester I had the pleasure of seeing two of the 
leading graziers in the county, Mr. Henry Burgess, of Middle- 
ton, Market Harborough, and Mr. W- H. Kendall, of Groadby. 
Both these gentlemen informed me that grazing was not a 
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proiitahlt) occupation, t'spcciaUv ni drv ,is tlioy weic 

iinable to compete, witli tin- Ann vicaii moat, \i ihe heal, 
^framers ni Leicestorshiu' could scarcely hold Iheii' own It 
was iiuposaible to produce bei'f at fd/ a pound, and inauy had 
been obli{.^cd to look to slaa'p as tbcir mainstay, but the price 
of wool was ruin. It bad conic to this, th.it they had to bolster 
up their fanning bugiiicsHOs out of nnvaic capital. On 
grazing farms the questioii was nil her one of iiait than of 
labour, and to run them properly not les.s than from Ah') to 
£20 ail acre capital should be employed. This w.is no 
longer forthooiumg. Both Mr, Burgess and Mr. Kendall said 
that they knew of no young men who were going into the 
business with capital, Mr. Kendall adding that if ten men 
with whom he was acquainted, who grazcil 800 or 900 beasts 
apiece in Leicestershire, were to die or give up their farms, 
he did not think that anybody would bo found to take thorn. 

Some of the grazing land, however, Mr. Burgess jiointed 
out, was being put to the purpose of dairying and milk 
production for London, with the result that its quality 
was unquestionably going back. Mr. Burgess said that he 
had no fault to find with the labour, and he thought that 
when the brick and iron factories became depressed the 
workmen would return to the land. Mr. Kendall, on the 
other hand, told mo that where he lived they were all old 
men on the land, and one or other of' them said that the 
young men who went to factories in the towns never came 
back, whereas those who migrated to the iron and brick 
factories, which were for the most part situated m the 
country, did come back when trade fell off. 

Mr, Burgess believed that before long American moat 
would become dearer, as it would be cornered by the 
operators there, a view that does credit to his sagacity; 
seeing that in the year which has elapsed since he spoke this 
very thing has happened. South American meat, he re- 
marked, was not of so good a quality, and could scarcely 
compete with the best English. Mr. Kendall, per contra, 
was of opinion that it would become cheaper rather than 
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dearer, Erozon lucafc, he said, will keep for an indelinite 
tune, whereas our fresh meat will not. Eov this view also 
there is much to he said, scomg that the chilling of caicasses 
has now been brought to great perfection, and that ‘ eoinors ’ 
in meat and other products, are not likely to last for ever 

To my mind indeed it is doubtful whether the peo])Ics of 
the world will continue to submit for any long period to the 
burden which is laid upon them by these immoral trusts 
and combinations that, American m their origin, are now 
spreading into other countries, whose object put briefly is 
artificially to enhance the price of necessaries in order that 
individual operators may reap enormous profits. 

In conclusion Mr Burgess, who held 1,200 acres of grass 
and 300 of plough-land, said that farming was a played-out and 
hopeless business. Mr. Kendall, who held 800 acres of grass 
and generally fed between 200 and 300 cattle, also said that 
he considered it hopeless. He remarked that during the last 
ten or twelve years he had lost from j£3,000 to £4,000 in 
farming, and that he had made up his mind not to part with 
more of his capital in this fashion. Before that happened 
he would go out of it, or at the least reduce his holding 
This feeling, he added, was very general amongst gi’aziers. 

Subsequently to our interview Mr Henry Burgess wrote 
me an interesting letter, m which after consideration, he states 
his views clearly aivd concisely. It cannot be said that his 
conclusions, which are those of an experienced and thought- 
ful man, tend to raise the spirits of the investigator into 
the conditions of agi'iculture in the Midland Counties. The 
essential parts of this letter are as follows : — 

I think your principal idea is to bring the wretched state of 
agriculture before the British public, so that they may judge for 
themselves whether our healthiest and oldest industry is to perish 
or not. 

In this distriot undoubtedly our best grass lands have de- 
preciated less than the ploughed land, bub the decrease in value is 
considerable : this I attribute to the low price of meat and wool and 
to the fact that the seasons for the past eight or nine yeais have 
been decidedly bad for grazing. 
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M.ijny say thiU thi' jjiu'i' nf stnH' caMli' .uii.'lili' Im I'ivilniff 
is too . Initj one ct.in MM,rci‘ly think ',o, or ilii' IhoimIim and 
uau CIS would he in a h"tiiiM jw^ition Tlu' ii-il t.u’l is IJim the 
(inisliiu" piioo. is too low, and except in \i'iv i.imurahlc seasons 
it ib iin)H)-jsihli' to eonpvtc willi tlic iiitinioi meat fioin South 
America and the Australian mutton, 

Owing to the low price of corn, neai here a large amount ol 
jiloiighed land h.is practically tumhlod down to gr.m's and weeds, 
and is nearly woi tides-,, dispUeiug .i l.ugi' quantity of lahoui ivhieh 
has gone to swell the increasing niinihr-is in the overciowdud 
towns , a state of things, T feai , not contined to this disti lot , foi to 
keep the plough going except on the host light land siinjily inciins 
min, and many thousands of lahoiirors must see that the cheap 
loaf is so only in nauio. 

Now, sir, what can Pailiamont and the Hoard of Agiioulkiru 
do for us ? One small stop in the right direction they have taken, T 
refer to the Agiicultural Bates Act, and I look foiuvard to the tune, 
when the rating prohlein is thoroughly taken in hand, to a still 
further reduction, feeling sure that the jieoplo nf this country will 
in all fairness see that personalty will be fairly taxed as against 
the land, which still pays in local rates far more than it 
should do 

Another step they should take is to see that the oilicials of tlie 
Board of Agriculture are practical men and not pitchforked into 
the positions they hold without due qualifications, as is too often 
the case now ; hence insane orders &c., many of which are only 
troublesome and useless to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases. 

I fear the time is not yet ripe to oven hilit at Pair trade ; yet I 
cannot see the sense in taxing articles of consumption which do 
not enter into competition with uFi and allow the Kurplus products 
of foreign countries to como in free to the ruin of the 13 ri tish faruiei s 
and labourers. 

Speaking personally I occupy about 1,600 acres of land, of 
which 1,200 are grass, and having been fanning from boyhood, can 
speak with some knowledge of the subject when 1 say that 
matters cannot go on as they are doing at present, and unless a 
substantial rise in prices does occur it will be most disastrous for 
owners, farmers, and labourers, as well as for the village trades- 
man and country life generally. 

You will understand that a large amount of capital is required 
for our best grass land, as in many cases £20 per acre is not too 
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much lo allow (or stockmif , and I think when ihi? generation ol 
farmers are either dead or have lost then capital — which rbciiis 
only too piobahlo — it will be well-nijgh impos, slide to lejdace thoni, 
as very few young men are now being brought up to the induslry 
which theii ancestors have followed in many cases loi generations. 

I apologise for the length of this latter, which you nre at liberty 
to deal with as you think best. 

In the neighbourllood of Ashwcll, which lies over the 
Eutland border between Melton Mowbray and Oakham, 
I saw much poor pasture land in laige enclosures, a good 
deal of which evidently had gone down to grass at some 
recent period, intermixed occasionally with fields of cereals. 
About here the soil seemed to be a tough clay, and the 
country was rather heavily wooded with ash. On the 
pastures, which were very full of thistles, grazed many 
sheep. Oakham is an exceedingly pretty town with a 
picturesque butter-market where stand a curious pair of 
stocks. It is chiefly famous for its castle, an ancient 
building with beautiful Norman arches. In the hall of the 
castle, or perhaps it was the cfiapel, hang about 130 horse- 
shoes, some of them of largo size and ornamental design. 

According to a pamphlet written by Miss Margaret Finch, 
a certain de Ferrars, who was created Baron ol Oakham by 
Henry II., originated the custom, under which every peer on 
his first passing through the town of Oakham is obliged 
to leave a shoe off his horse to be nailed on the castle gate, 
or of late generations, within its hall. In duo course it was 
arranged that the duty might be compounded for by a sum 
of money, which was spent in manufacturing a horseshoe 
of a design to be approved by the donor, Now-a-days, when 
so many peers travel, not on horses, but in motor cars or 
even upon bicycles, this alternative has advantages. The 
tyre of a Panhard or other machine would scarcely add to 
the attractiveness of the walls of Oakham Castle. Among 
these horseshoes are specimens left by Queen Elizabeth, 
George IV., Queen Victoria, her present Majesty, and other 
historical personages. The effect of them all hanging to- 
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^etlicr u]mn thn vsall ik vtsiv curiouri. as unlot'il is iliocuRtoin 
which accounts for their p'-csiuvc there. Us oineiu seems 
to be that an ancestor of do l^h’riars, wlio uio; inasli'r of 
horse to the Dukes of 'Normandy, bnie armb wliidi were 
‘ seme of lior.sc-sho('s ’ 

Our conductor ui this nei}j;hbourhood was Tvlr Kohert 
Bradshaw, of ISglcton, whore iMr. G II I'men owns most 
of tho land and is lord of the manor. lie drove us 
through Buiiey-on-the-ilill ]iast the seal of tho Pinch 
family, a mansion beautifully situated in the midst of 
charming sceneiy, whicii is .said to have sueeeoded one 
that was destroj'cd in tho Cromwclluin wars. Mr Brad- 
shaw, who was chairman of the p.irish Cntiucil and member 
of the district and county Councils, had for thirty years past 
farmed 500 acres, of which 138 were under the plough. He 
said that farmers in Eutlandsbire were not prosperous ; 
there were few open failures, but many were only ‘ creeping 
along.’ They made a bare living, and some of them hardly 
so much as that. In July he^had been at Stamford Marliet, 
which he described as the most miserable meeting ho had 
ever attended. Still there w'as a demand for farms, at a 
price, and they were nearly all let, but to quite a different 
class of tenant from those that were forthcoming m the old 
days. He knew a few farmers who said they made money, 
but however this might be, he had not. The prices were 
against them ; thus, sheep feeding would pay very well were 
it not for the low value of the wool, for which he had been 
bid only 14s. a tod that year. For the past six years he had 
held his clip, although he could have sold at 22 , s. 6 d. a tod, as 
he thought that it was throwing away money to let it go, and 
that the price must rise. In 1864 he sold his wool at 65s. 
a tod; 1865,62s. 6 d ; 1866, 47s.; 1867, 36s.; 1808, 42s ; 
1870, 38s.; 1871, 48s.; 1876, 41s.; 1880, 36s.; 1881, 
23s. U . ; 1884, 21s. ; 1888, 22s. 61 ^. ; 1889, 22s. ; 1895, 21s. ; 
since that time he had held m hopes of a rise. The wool, 
he added, deteriorated very little in keeping. 

Mr. Bradshaw said that there was a general complaint 
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of the labour throughout the comity. Men were rather 
scarce and very independent, and the lads all went there 
were none left. They looked upon farm work as degrading, 
and education made them wish for better jobs. Trade and 
tho building business had drawn away the men, whom he 
did not thinlc would come back. Odd ones returned occa- 
sionally, but “this was ^ very rare. In his young days the 
labourers took pride in their work, but with exceptions that 
was no longer the case. Neither the women nor boys would 
milk, so the tenants had to do it themselves or give up cows. 
Thus a neighbour, a Scotchwoman, who sent milk to London, 
was obliged to strip ten cows with her own hands daily. 

The wages of day men were 15s. a week, with harvest 
money and piece-work. To the latter they often objected, 
however, preferring the regular pay Thus one of them said 
to him that he would not go to piece-work unless he could 
make Is a day more than he took by the week. Altogether, 
although it was impossible to say what might happen in the 
future, the prospect was black imd bad, and he thought that 
unless there was a change, thi^ow prices and the shortness 
of labour combined must throw much of the land out of 
cultivation. 

Mr. Bradshaw fatted 150 cattle per annum, grazing 
them on the pastures and feeding them off m the yards with 
a few roots and cake, . He began to sell them out m July 
and continued to do so until November. He kept 200 ewes 
and had 260 lambs, which he fed out in the following 
summer and sold on Oakham market. As he had no cows 
or heifers his practice was to buy in his stores at two or 
three years of age at a price of from £14 to £16, Some of 
them, he said, would have to go out at cost price that year, 
although the first of them had done well The drought had 
hit him somewhat hard. Thus on one of his grass fields 
which I saw, only nine beasts were running instead of the 
twelve that it usually carried, and on another, on which in 
ordinary years twenty were turned out until June, and 
fourteen after that month, only eight had been running for 
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iwo weeks, and there was no feed left. Of mots Mr Brad- 
shaw had twenty acres — usually he f;rew thirty — swedes, 
cabbages, white turnips, and but two acres of mangold. 
His best crop in 1901 was wheat. The oats were bad and 
the barley only fair. The beans, however, were well corned 
and their yield was good 

Grass, he said, went down well in tj.iat district, adding that 
often the pastures which had laid themselves proved m the 
end as good as those which had been seeded. Thistles, how- 
ever, were plentiful and a great trouble to him, although he 
spudded them industriously year by year. Mr Bradshaw 
remarked that his experience was that ‘ poached ’ or trodden 
land seemed to encourage the growth of thistles. For my 
part I have yet to find the condition of the soil under which 
thoiv growth is not encouraged. What, I wonder, is the use 
of a thistle ? Donkeys are by no means so fond of them as is 
commonly reported, though I have observed m the East that 
camels like them, I presume, because they stimulate their 
horny palates. Probably the true explanation of their pre- 
sence on the earth was givencof old to the first of farmers ■ 
‘ Thoms also and tlmtles shall it bring forth to thee ; . . . 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. . . . Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life.’ And surely in sorrow does agricultural 
man eat -especially in a free-trade country. 

On Mr, Bradshaw's farm I added to my store of informa- 
tion as to cn lands. On one of his fields which lay in this 
ancient formation the lands were ploughed in and levelled. 
As a result for some years Mr. Bradshaw won no crop off the 
tops of the ridges, though the furrows, whither the surface 
soil had been moved, bore plentifully. But on these denuded 
tops there came up in place of whatever had been sown, an 
appalling growth of docks and thistles, whereof the seeds 
had doubtless lain buried there for ages. At the ends of 
some of these high lands which had been left undisturbed 
I observed mounds of solid soil. These were formed in the 
past by the scraping of their ploughshares by generations 
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of the departed tillers of that field, ere they began to turn 
another furrow. Given the cubic capacity of the monncL 
and the average accumulation on the share of a plough iii 
clay soil, it would not be difficult for an expert to calculate 
ap^iroximately the number of times that the land had been 
ploughed. I ^imagine that the total would jirove to be almost 
4;:|,ewildering in its vastijess. 

Mr Bradshaw told me that the hunting, of which there 
is so much in Butland, cut both ways so far as the farmer 
was concerned, It brought many wealthy persons into the 
county, who spent money there and lucieased the value of 
house property, Thus not far from Melton I saw quite a 
moderate-sized residence, which, I was informed, had been 
let to an American gentleman for the hunting season for the 
handsome rent of £800. On this point another great local 
authority wrote to me ; — 

In my opinion the thing that more than any othor has helped 
both landlords and tenants in the neighbourhood of Oakham has 
been the hunting. When wheat Js at its pi-esent price it is a 
great thing to be able to get from #53. to 60s. per ton for straw and 
to load the waggon back with stable manure at 5s. pei waggon 
load. Also hay fetches an especially high price in these parts. 

On the other hand Mr. Bradshaw added that so many 
horses galloping about the fields worked destruction on the 
hedges and did not improve the grass or crops. The farmers 
had tried to stipulate that forage should be purchased locally, 
but when this was conceded many of the grooms demanded 
Is, a quarter commission on the oats, and if they did not 
receive it condemned the forage as bad. Mr. Bradshaw told 
me an amusing story of a farmer m the county who tried to 
sell his corn to a hunting resident, by whom or by whose 
groom, it was rejected as of inferior quality. Afterwards he 
sold this same stuff to a factor by sample, and presently was 
somewhat surprised when the factor asked him to deliver it 
direct to that very individual who had just refused it owing 
to its supposed lack of quality. 

Travelling from Melton Mowbray to Nottingham through 
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tliB Vale of Belvoir, in the neighbouiiioocl of Gnnistcm, on 
the Wold HiIIh, whore the white spire of the Early Englisli 
church contrasted charaiingly with the old-gold coloured 
stone of the tower, I saw men triiiiiniiig fences in the style 
that is practised, in the Midlands Here in the Eastern 
Counties wo slash the fences down ; there they strike them 
up with a long-handled bill, shaping <thein thinner at the ton 
than at the base, with the result that light and air are not 
cut off from the stems and roots. 

About Dalby, on the Wolds, otherwise known as Old 
Dalby, famous for its Stilton cheese, nearly all the fields 
were grass, and the thistles in them showed that the land 
was good. At Upper Broughton — also a home of the Stilton 
cheese — the soil is stiff clay. Here I noted thorns growing 
in the meadows, and a crop of late and green corn was being 
cut, probably for ‘ soiling ’ to cattle owing to the shortness 
of feed. 

After passing Widmerpool the land, which lay high, was 
very stiff. Here was a certain amount of arable, and I 
observed that the swedes wtfre blue with drought. About 
Plumtree the country was undulating, and I saw some lush 
meadows which spoke well for their quality in the back end 
of that year of drought. Here arable and grass seemed to be 
about half and half The barley, naangold, and cabbage 
were good, tho beaus and swedes badr. 

At Nottingham amongst other gentlemen connected with 
agriculture I saw Mr. C. Pilkington, of Wollaton, who was 
agent to Lord Middleton, the owner of large estates in the 
county ; Mr. W. Allsebrook, who, 1 think, also farmed at 
Wollaton; and Mr A A, Avis, the manager of the Not- 
tingham Sewage Farm. Mr. Pilkington said that in the 
districts about Nottingham the prospects were not so bad, 
and that he considered Nottinghamshire one of the best 
counties so far as agriculture was concerned, as on the whole 
the farmers were more prosperous there than in many other 
places. In his opinion there were farmers in the county 
who were doing more than make a rent and earn their living, 
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as they combmod a certain amount oipetife cAilture with the 
pioduction of meat and corn. For the products of this kind 
of cultivation there was a huge demand, hut to do well at it 
resource was needed. Mr Allsebrook added that bad farmers 
were ' left behind ’ and went under, but Ihe active demand for 
produce kept ihe good men on their legs. 

•'i The depression in ^the wool trade had, he said, led the 
farmer into the breeding of short-woolled sheep. Formerly 
the flocks were all white-faced, now they were black or grey. 
Milk, however, brought in more money than wool or mutton, 
as it was always wanted in the towns. Still most of the 
land did not command a very high rent. Thus about twelve 
miles from Nottingham one 440-acre farm, of which seventy 
acres were grass, which was on the landlord’s hands, had 
recently been let at 15s, the acre. 

These gentlemen said that in 1901 the wheat was 
threshing badly, the oats were very bad, the barley was un- 
certain, and the beans were a hopeless crop. That of 
Newark they considered the wo»st district, but round Eetford 
and in the Trent Valley generJlly there were good grass and 
marshes. This was all strong land and the centre of the 
celery district ; strawberries, raspbei-rics, and cherries being 
also grown. At Sturton, where the rents ran from 18s. to 
23s. an acre, the growers had done well with fruit, but at 
Worksop, Thorney, anti Bestwood the land was sandy and 
given up to the production of sheep, turnips, and barley, the 
grass lands being poor. In such districts the rents varied 
from 3s. 6d. to iOs. an acre. From Mansfield to Wollaton 
and around Hucknall Torkard was much limestone, often 
of a yellow colour and good building quality. These 
soils required high farming, but being tractable and suited 
to potatoes and the production of keep, were in demand. 
The population on the collieries caused agricultural pro- 
duce to be in request, if only the farmers would set to and 
satisfy the market. In many places milk used to be un- 
attainable, but now the call for it was being met. Owing 
to these collieries the wages of the labourers had risen. 
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Thus the Irishmen received i8s. » week, with mutton on 
Sundays. 

Mr. AJlsebrook said he had some who stayed with him 
for ten or twelve years and were provided with sleeping 
accommodation in the buildings and a mess-room. Such 
men could save much money ; indeed, one \yho had been 
so employed for fifteen years talked lof having MOO in tbe^ 
bank. He, of course, was a saving individual ; but another, I 
think in Mr. Allsebrook’s employ, would show him sd30 which 
he had put by — a year’s economics — and depart to spend it 
all in a few days. The rate of local wages, they said, for 
cowmen, horseineu, and foremen ran from 21s. to 22s a week, 
out of which they paid 2s. a week rent for cottage and 
garden. Skim-inilk was often given to them gratis if they 
cared to take it home. 

All three of these gentlemen said that the general ex- 
perience was that the young men were going away, and did 
not care to learn skilled agricultural work. Mr. Allsebrook 
added that the ‘ statute ’ hirad men would not take on for 
milking, and that he was oKiged to train bis own milkers. 
He was of opinion also that the labour question was more 
formidable than the rent question. Mr. Avis was particu- 
larly strong upon this point. He declared, and the others 
agreed with him, that the land could not afford to pay 
higher wages. The limit was reached; as it was they 
made little or no return from farming, and if more wages 
were demanded the land must go out of cultivation. Of the 
general independence of the young labourer Mr. Pilkingtou 
gave an amusing instance. One in his employ wore a collar 
so high and stiff that it interfered with his work. His 
master told him that he must leave it off or go. He replied, 

‘ I’ll go.’ And lie went. 

Mr. Avis, who, in addition to the management of the 
Sewage farm of l,.‘i00 acres and other Corporation property, 
on which the wages sheet amounted to iglld a week, carried 
on a large business in valuing and surveying, informed 
mo that in Nottinghamshire the cottages were poor in many 
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places. He thought that landlords would have to biuld 
more ; but Mr. Pillcington pointed out that in some villages 
the cottages provided had been left standing empty. They 
all agreed that labourers in later life would like to have the 
chance of taking a piece of land on which to keep a cow 
and some other stock. Also they were unanimous in stating 
%t|iat for agriculture pme and simple there was no piospect. 
Those who combined dealing with husbandry, however, they 
said, could make a living. 

Mr. Pilkuigtoii told me that the difficulty was to let the 
big com farms of 400 or 500 acres. These did not pay 
Pie instanced the case of a man who farmed about 1,000 
acres of land in the Forest district, employing a capital of 
;gl4,000, on which he earned an interest of no more than 
one per cent. 

All of them said that the breeding of Shire horses had 
advantaged the county, and that the Duke of Portland and 
other great landlords had done much good in this matter. 
They thought also that there should be some change in the 
system of education, which, asarit is arranged at present, only 
fitted the young for urban life and occupations. 

Mr. Turner, of the firm of Bradwell & Son, auctioneers, 
valuers, and land agents in Nottingham, whom I saw, said 
that those farmers did best who worked their holdings with 
the help of their famiMes. The large sheep farmers in the 
west of the county were not flourishing. He thought that 
some of the biggest of them would give up, and it was 
doubtful whether their holdings would be relet in all cases. 
Land with heart in it — that is, medium loams suitable for 
wheat and grazing — still sold fairly at from £30 to £45 the 
acre, but the latter price would be for small holdings with 
buildings on them. In the seventies this same land would 
have fetched £70 the acre. On large farms the fall m 
rental values was from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent Thus he 
mentioned a Forest farm of 500 or 600 acres that used to 
bring in 70.!;, an acre, which could be hired for 7s. 6d an 
acre or less. P’or small-holdings, however, of from fifty to 
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100 acres of mixed laud the demand was greater than it had 
been, and the rents had not varied appieciably. There 
were not many failures among farmers, but they lived from 
hand to mouth. Eew of the old stamp of tenants were left 
m that country. One of these, a man with a long head and 
a long purse, who farmed 3,000 acres, had said to him, ‘ I 
made mouey ; now I’m losing money, and I’m going ou^ 
before I lose more. There is no prospect.’ The rents did 
not recover, nor did they sink further. In 1900 there was a 
good demand for farms, but at a rather lower price After 
the bad season of 1901, which, he thought, would reduce 
the capital of many farmers, he anticipated that there 
would be a number of faims in hand, and that the rents 
would come down another 2s. or 3s. per acre. 

The young folk, Mr Turner said, left the villages. The 
system of education in force turned them from the land. 
Although the wages were much higher than they had been, 
averaging Tl a week and a cottage, they considered them- 
selves too good for that Idnd-of work. In his opinion there 
was small hope for the futuref and be could see nothing that 
was likely to bring about a revival of agricultural prosperity. 

Nottingham is a very crowded city that on both the 
hot days when T was there towards the end of August was 
draped in an atmosphere of murky mist through which the 
red ball of the sun could he seen shining as it does in a 
London fog of the third density. On one afternoon, having 
finished my business for the day, I went for a walk, and not 
knowing whither to turn my steps asked a policeman what 
there was of interest to be seen m the town. After con- 
sideration he replied that most visitors thought the Cemetery 
a very nice place. Upon my disclaiming any wish to 
linger there, even temporarily, he suggested the Arboretum 
as a pis aller, and thither I walked through streets reeking 
with new asphaltc, of vyhich the odour, though pungent, 
doubtless is wholesome. 

The Arboretum was as arc other arboreta, with an 
added attraction m the shape of ducks and sundry wildfowl. 
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What struck me most about the place, however, were the 
hundreds of children who had come thither to play, nearly 
all of whom looked very pale and amemic at the fag end 
of that hot, exhausting summer. I could not help com- 
paring their appearance with that which is presented by a 
crowd of com^try-bred youngsters coming out of schi'iol on the 
•‘\vening of an Angushday. I wondered for the thousandth 
time also what strange infatuation could induce their 
parents in search of a wage, which, however large it sounds, 
when the expenses are taken into account, often enough is 
more inadequate than that which they can earn upon the 
land, to desert the sweet countryside in order to live in such 
a place as this. 

In the evening also the streets of Nottingham present 
a strange sight. There we saw young women, who literally 
might be reckoned by hundreds, slowly promenading to and 
fro, all of them very smartly dressed. They were quite quiet 
in their demeanour, and mostly walked two and two, appa- 
rently with the combined object of taking the air and show- 
ing off their finery. Most of«fchem, it was evident, were not 
town-bred, but had migrated to the city to work in the mills 
and other businesses. Everywhere throughout England I 
have been told that the girls had left the villages. Here 
we saw whither some of them had gone, and studying 
them and their smart attire, the question rose in my mind 
as to whether the pervading love of dress has not something 
to do with this migration, which is, I believe, as unwhole- 
some for the individuals concerned and for the race, as it is 
universal. 
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YORKSHIEB 

Yobkshihb, whither I travelled from Nottingham, is nearly 
twice the size of any other county in England, its area 
of about 3,882,000 acres being almost as large as that of 
Wales. Its greatest length is about 124 miles and its great- 
est breadth about ninety miles. This enormous county is 
divided into three Ridings, the North, the East, and the 
West, which are practically separate shires, the city of York 
being for parliamentary purposes united to the North Riding. 
On this vast area the land and the agricultural conditions are 
so varied that it would be too long to attempt any prelimi- 
nary summary of thorn. I ,will therefore content myself 
with describing, to the best of*'.iay ability, the different parts 
of the shire in the order in which I visited them, trusting 
that I may succeed in conveying to the reader an adequate 
impression of the general state of the rural interests there, 
although in truth to do this fully would require a volume. 

When I asked Major Dent, of Bibffton Hall, why it was 
that things agricultural in Yorkshire seemed to be on the 
whole more prosperous than in some other counties with 
equal if not greater advantages, he replied that I might 
think him prejudiced, but m his opinion the true underlying 
cause was the superior quality of the Yorkshire people. I 
am inclined to believe that there is much truth in this argu- 
ment. Certainly I observed that the labouring men— of 
course I speak of those of the passing generation, for of 
the young folk there are the same complaints here as in every 
other county — seemed extraordinarily intelligent and hard- 
working, and well worth the high wages they receive ; that 
the farmers thoroughly understand their business, and follow 
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it with a single mind ; and that the landlords for the most 
part, are intimately acquainted with and take a lively interest 
in every detail of their properties. 

Nine Yorkshiremen out of ten appear to be sports- 
men. Some think of horses and hunting, some of grouse 
and shooting, some of racmg, some of cricket and fishing, 
.but almost all of one or more of these delights. Indeed, 
a- noticed that when two Yorkshiremen in any way 
connected with the land meet together, it is strange if 
within five minutes their conversation has not drifted on 
to the subject of that noble animal, the horse. That this 
should be so assists the county in many ways. Thus 
a great number of the farmers add to their incomes by 
breeding and making hunters, which they sell to dealers 
for anything up to £250, to be taken to Market Harborough 
and other fashionable sporting centres, and there disposed 
of among the rich at some still higher price. Indeed, several 
of them told me that were it not for the money that they 



farming pay. 

Another advantage is that this universal love of sport 
keeps many of the squires on their estates, and helps to 
bind the farmers and the yeomen to the land. Perhaps 
owing to its remoteness from London, in the more rural 
parts of the great county of Yorkshire there still live a 
number of gentlemen of small or moderate property which 
has been held by their forefathers for generations. These 
men know every field they own, and are often on terms 
of intimacy with every tenant. Unfortunately, under 
pressure of the bad times, many of them are now being 
bought out by the rich manufacturers from the cities. 

Yorkshire, speaking roughly, is cut in two by a great 
plain of mixed alluvial soils stretching north and south 
almost from the Toes to the Trent. On either side of this 
plain to the north-east and north-west of the county 
he the Moors and the Dales; to the east and south are 
the Wolds and Lowlands; and to the west and south- 
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west stretch the rich miniug and manufacturing districts. 
In these, together with that of Middlesbrough iii North 
Cleveland, is found the wealth of Yorkshire, and it is 
their markets which give to much of the agriculture of 
the county such prosperity as it may possess, 

My first centre was York, and before visiting these 
various remoter districts 1 began my^ investigations in the 
fertile Vale of York, which has a total area of about 
J ,000 square miles, under the kind and able guidance of 
our host, Mr. Scarth Dixon. Very different was the appear- 
ance of this great prlam, and, indeed, of most of the 
Yorkshire land, especially the Wold, from that which 
was presented by many counties in that year of dread- 
ful drought, 1901. The contrast with Norfolk, for in- 
stance, was nothing short of pitiful — for Norfolk. In the 
latter county the land ached with thirst : the pastures were 
as brown as the African veld m mid-winter, the bulbs of 
the turnips were many of them no bigger than apples, 
and farmers knew not where tip find food to feed their flocks. 
In Yorkshire, on the contrail}', by the inequitable decree 
of Eate, nearly all the land was green, with perhaps the 
single exception of the Thirsk district ; while in some parts 
of the county the farmers told me that the season was 
one of the best they had ever known. For some mys- 
terious rea.son during quite a cycle of years, where England 
IS broadest the rainfall has been least. Perhaps it is more 
attracted by the highlands of the north. 

Driving north-west from York over the great alluvial 
plain, in the neighbourhood of Upper Poppleton, we came 
to a stretch of sandy soil interspersed with patches of clay 
too stiff to carry sheep in winter. On the sand I saw 
potatoes growing, and on the heavier land were some good 
roots. This part of the Ainsty district used to be nearly 
all arable, but now quite lialf of it has gone down to grass. 
The rent of the farms here was said to vary from Ai to 30s. 
the acre Leaving Marston Moor and Wilstrop Wood, the 
scene of the famous battle, on our left, we crossed the river 
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Nadcl, about winch ware many rough and thistly pastures, 
whereon, however, the grass was good, and came to Kiik 
Hammerton, a large, straggling village wliere the country 
began to improve in appe,arance, and so on to Mr. Maebin’s 
farm at Cattal G-range. 

Mr Machm had the local reputation of being one of the 
..^ost agriculturists in ^Yorkshire. Certainly it was detserved, 
since in all England I saw no better cultivated land than this 
farm of 400 acres and few finer crops. Mr Machm, who 
added to his resources by dealing largely in cattle on com- 
mission and otherwise, told us that he considered the 
agricultural position in that part of Yorkshire to be fairly 
prosperous. By this he meant that the farmers made 
their rent and a living. He could not, however, go so far as 
to say that they earned interest on their capital m addition, 
while none of them were putting by money. Their condition 
depended a good deal upon the ‘ take,’ some of them holding 
their land too dear, and not having been met in time by the 
landlords, while they had capital at command. 

There was, he said, still fijkeen competition for farms m 
fair order, but the class of tenants who came forward were 
not so good as they used to be, and very frequently those 
who had least capital would agree to give most rent, The 
rents in that district, he added, varied from 30s for the best 
land down to 12s. or,10s for the clays, the drop from the 
good times being 25 or 30 per cent. Selling values had, 
however, sunk more, For labour they had to compote with 
a nursery garden m the neighborhood, a prosperous-looking 
place which we saw. The current rate of wage was from 
10s to 18s. for daymen, a house and garden being thrown 
m at the lower figure. The horsemen, who were hired 
by the year and fed in the house, received from £16 per 
annum for lads up to £27 for men of twenty-five years of 
age. The young men, he said, were leaving the villages, 
though not to the extent they did in some places. They 
would take a fair interest in their work, but did not give as 
much time to it or ‘ put the finish on ’ that they used to do 
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in past days As regarded the future, he Llioiighii that the 
good land would always be worked, but that at present 
prices agricultare was a ‘liand-to-uionth ’ business 

One of the features of Mr. Machin’s farming was his 
custom of buying in young Shire horses at tliree years old, 
working them for two years, and selling them out at live 
years old, the price m being from £4-5 to £60, and out froiux^ 
£60 to £80 indeed, this profitable practice, which puts 
money mto the farmer’s pocket and at the same time enables 
him to work his land at less cost, is common in Yorkshire. 

I may take this opportunity to say that throughout 
England the only stock for which 1 have found there is 
a really keen demand are sound cart horses of good quality, 
more especially if of the Shire stamp, the reason being 
that, like our country men and women, these are needed m 
the towns In cart horses alone the foreigner does not seem 
able to compete with us, at any rate at present. Long may 
this remain so. Meanwhile, at prevailing prices, the industry 
will bear extension. 

The next farmer whom I^aw was Mr. C. B, Burton, of 
Green Hammerton, who held about 300 acres, of which one« 
half was grass. Mr. Burton, who, I wOiS told, was a very 
fine rider, in addition to his farming, bought in, made, and 
sold a few hunters, and sometimes a steeplechaser or two 
each year. The young horses cost him about £80 apiece at 
four years of age, and when ‘ made ’ of course realised a 
great deal more. As he pointed out, however, there is much 
risk about the business, since if one or two go wrong, as 
coirtiiraally happens with horses, all the profit is absorbed. 
Thus, at the time of our visit an animal which had been 
worth £120 was being used to di-ag a reaping machine, 
having broken down so completely that it was fit for nothing 
else. He was of opinion that farmers in that district were 
unprosperous and doing no more than ‘ hanging together,’ 
gentlemen farmers with money alone excepted, although 
rents were down about 80 per cent., and of the land itself 
he had no complaints to make. 
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For labour iiiej were betler oil' in lUOl than in 1900, 
but he said that when they reached the age of aliont eighteen 
years nearly all the young men went anriy. Those who 
remained were not such good men as thoir fathers, and 
.took, he told me, hut little interest in thoir work. Thus it 
was difficult to find one who could or cared to make a stack, 
^whereas in th*e past they would almost fight for the privilege. 
As soon as they weie grown up they would say, ‘ We 
don’t want any more farming,’ and be off to the railways. 

Farmers were being killed by the prices, and imloss these 
improved Mr. Burton could see no hope. Thus in 1900 his 
wheat fetched 27s. a quarter, aud owing to the importation of 
flour ground in America, when he wanted ‘ offal ’ — that is, 
bran, sharps, &c., used to feed pigs- -he had to pay about as 
much font owing to the fact that so little corn was now milled 
m this country. He said that a good many farmers around 
his district would he glad to throw up and go to South Africa 
if they could find an opening there, as the prices beat them, 
and they were ‘ sick of the game.’ He could not understand 
why people applied for farmEj* as undoubtedly they did, but 
thought that rhe capital brought into the industry had 
generally been made in something else, and that many toolc 
holdings, not to make a living out of them, but in order to 
enjoy hunting or shooting. The prices of produce allowed 
no margin for any Iqss, and m his opinion the capital of 
many farmers was dwindling. 

Mr. Burton kept 100 breeding ewes, of which he had 
sold the wool at the miserable price of 8s. a stone net. He 
had begun to breed stock also, as he found that it was im- 
possible to do any good at feeding out purchased ‘ stores.’ 
As to his rotation, he was varying the old four-course shift 
with potatoes and clover seeds, which he allowed to stand 
for two years. 

Major Dent, of Eibston Hall, Hunsingore, the owner of 
some 4,500 acres in this neighbourhood, and a memlier of 
the county Council for the Eiding, said he thought that 
things were better than they had been in 1894 and 1896, 
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which were their worst years. He had plenty of applications 
for good farms, although tho rents were down 80 per cent , 
without allowing for the capital outlay upon improvements, 
such a.s the erection of covered yai'ds &c. He thought that 
in their district both landlord and farmer could make a living 
and no more, but, of course, burdened estates must be in 
difticultieB. Until lately they had not felt' the pinch 
the labour question, but now a great number of youths welit 
away to the towns and the railway, and he knew of hardly 
any cases where they had returned ; a state of affairs with 
which the women had much to do. Still, he was not afraid 
about the matter, as latterly more young men were taking 
cottages, and owing to the falling off in trade the exodus 
was not so severe. All his cottages had allotments or 
gardens, but many in the district were old and would bear 
improvement. None were empty, although he thought 
that the labouring population was on the decline, a difference 
which was accounted for by the children being fewer in 
number. 

Major Dent had a quanj^ty of small-holdings, varying 
in size from three to thirty acres, for the most part grass 
land, which he let very readily. Speaking from the farmer’s 
point of view, these scarcely answered, however, unless they 
were near a town or had special facilities; but if their 
occupiers did a little jobbing, or wgre carriers or carters, 
it helped them very much On his estate rents averaged 
Uds. or 27s, the acre, 30s being the highest figure. In 1875 
the same lauds fetched from 40s. to 45s. the acre. 

Driving to Eibston Hall, I noticed that the stacks upon 
Mr. Machin’s farm were of sundry shapes, but all well built 
and very tall. His stock and crops were splendid. In the 
village of Walshlord I stopped to look at two cottages 
which Major Dent had built. They contained sitting-room, 
kitchen, larder with cupboards and good stoves, two capital 
bedrooms with fire-places, and one small without, with a 
set of tiled out-buildings between them, the whole being of a 
neat elevation and done in good brickwork These excellent 
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dwellings had been pat up at the very low cost of £850 for 
the pair, which could scarcely have been done had not the 
estate labour been made use of to build them. 

Eibston Hall, that stands in a beautifully timbered 
park of 300 acres, through which runs the .sluggish river 
Nidd, IS an exceedingly interesting place. Here there was a 
fU'eceptory of the Knights Templars, which dates from the 
time of Eichard I., and was founded by a certain Bober t. 
Lord Eoos. The gardens arc among the most beautiful 
that ever I saw In the midst of many specimen conifers 
stand two great larche.s, believed to bo among the first 
introduced into England, and near to them a plane tree 
which, tradition says, was imported from the Bast by the 
Crusaders. In the park is the Templars’ old jousting ground 
of carefully levelled turf, which at present measures about 
330 yards in length by 104 m breadth, and is bordered 
on the north and south by groves of trees. I pointed out 
to Miss Dent, who kindly showed me this ground, that it 
seemed curious it should have hes^n laid out in such a fashion 
that the tilting knights must h«,ve had either the morning 
or the afternoon sun in their eyes, which would have given 
one party a very unfair advantage over the other. Sub- 
sequently she investigated the matter and found that the 
existing plantations were made by her grandfather, and that 
anciently the jousting ground was nearly square, so that, 
doubtless, the combatants rode at each other from nox’th to 
south, across the course of the sun. 

Near to the tilting ground arc large depressions that once 
were fish-ponds. I mention them because hero I found 
another proof of the antiquity of the ‘ lands ’ of which I 
have spoken. In former days all this part of the park was 
under the plough, and the lands run to the edge of the 
fish-ponds and reappear in continuous lines beyond them 
Therefore they must have existed before the Templars dug 
their stew-ponds. 

The present Hall was built about 1600, but attached 
to it is the Templars’ Chapel of St. Andrew, which was 
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I believe reconsecrated by the Hospitallers. This is a very 
interesting cbnrch, and still contains the matrices of two 
brasses said to have been those of Templai’s. One of these, 
however, had, 1 thought, from its shape, held the cfligy of 
a ■woman. If so it -would not be wonderful, as married 
brethren wore admitted to the. Order, although their wives 
were not. 

In the park in front of the house wo were shown tne 
original Eibston pippin tree, of which the progeny, now 
alas ! becoming very cankerous and difficult to grow, are 
famous all over the world. Its history, as it -was told to me, 
is that Sir Henry Goodricke, a former owner of Eibston, 
ate an apple at Eouen m the year 1709, which he thought 
so good that he sent four of the pips home to England. 
From one of these pips sprang the original apple, the present 
tree being a sucker which grew from the parent root. 
Though still green, it was very old a.nd thin, and in 1901 
had not borne a single fruit. 

Driving through Greeij Hammerton, a quaint village 
with a long green, lane bordi^red by houses and an avenue 
of elms, we came to ‘Whislcy Grange, where is one of the 
three farms, 900 acres in all, held by Mr W. Pexton. Mr. 
Pexton said that as a rule he did not think that farmers 
were doing well; it took them all their time to make a 
living and their rent, although the latter had fallen 30 per 
cent. For young men they were badly off, as at the age of 
twenty or twenty-one these v/ent on to the railway or to 
the towns, although a few of the good hands remained. 
He considered that the system of education had something 
to do with this state of affairs. If they left school sooner 
the lads might stay upon the land, but if they did not come 
to it early they were useless. Sunday labour was a difficulty. 
Ordinary labourers received 17s. a week, and hinds — that 
is, foremen who take in farm hands to hoard — 18s., with a 
cow and perquisites. In addition to their ‘ meat ’ the yearly 
men were paid £20 a year, and a plough lad from to 
£15 a year. Mr. Pexton thought that it was difficult to 
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foretell the end of this labour question, but be bohevorl they 
would be worse off than they were at that time 

He said that a great deal of money was turned over on a 
large holding, but that very little of it ‘ stuck.’ The coiupoti- 
tion for farms was more or less to bo accounted for by the 
fact that farmers had sons who knew and could be put to no 
•other trade. Thus he. had three lads who must each be 
started in a farm, and a friend had seven. I asked, How 
about capital ''' To this he replied that in these clays most 
of the capital that went into farming came from outside 
sources For his part he could see nothing very hopeful in 
the future, when the keen competition of foreign imports, 
which were not likely to decrease, was taken into con- 
sideration. Yet he seemed to be anxious that the restrictions 
on the importation of Canadian cattle should be removed. 

If this were done it would, he said, be a great help, which 
doubtless is true enough so far as graziers are concerned. 
But how about breeders and the risk of infection ? The 
high price of Irish store cattle^ of which he bought and 
grazed a good number, often alisorbed, he said, all the profit 
on feeding them out. Potatoes he considered an uncertain 
and variable crop, especially as in that district they could 
not grow a very heavy weight per acre, six or seven tons 
being their average return. Generally he followed a six- 
course shift: turnips,, barley, seeds (one year), mangold, 
potatoes, oats or wheat His mangolds were of good 
quality, but not of a large sort. Of .sheep he kept a thousand 
in winter, his ewe flock, which were of the Cheviot stamp 
that he crossed with Oxford Downs, numbering 300, He 
also bred Shires, keeping mares and a travelling stallion, 
and selling geldings — a business which he said did well. 
I should add that a third of Mr. Pexton’s acreage was 
grass. 

The next farmer whom I saw was Mr. J. Theakton, of 
Whixley Moor, Little Ouseburn, who held SOO acres, of 
which 200 were grass. At his house, also, I met Mr. H. 
Knowles, of Hunsmgore, who was, I behove, a large dealer 
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and gi'tizier, farming 1 ,300 acres, of whicli two-ibirds were 
grass, and spending as mnch as £2,000 a year on his cake 
bill. These gentlemen said that farming was not a money- 
making business. They were just ‘keeping the beans ui the 
bag ’ and no more. Mr. Knowles added that men with big 
families got on, otherwise there was not much in the trade. 
Tliey both thought, however, that Yorkshire was holding its- 
own as well as most counties For one thing, they had the 
advantage of being close to markets, whereas the Lincoln 
fanners were obhged to pay long carriage on their produce. 
Moreover, the four-course shift was now often broken by 
potatoes, and the farmei could sell his clover ; a thing for- 
bidden twenty years before, which was a help to him 

The rents varied from 20s. to 25s. In the bad years 
between 1876 and 1886 these were not reduced. Then they 
fell 33 per cent., but in the meantime many of the sitting 
tenants were broken, with the result that the country had 
to be restocked Mr. Knowles, who employed Irishmen, 
said that ho had sufficionto labour, more, indeed, than for 
some time past, and Mr. Theakton said that at liarvest 
time more hands applied for work than they wanted. Both 
agreed, however, that the young men went away to towns, 
that very few of them came bank, and that when they did 
they were of no use. Mr. Theakton thought that m this 
respect the po.sition would gradually get worse, and said that 
althougli aelf-hmders and other machinery overcame the 
difficulty of harvest, there was trouble in the autumn of 
the year in dealing with potatoes. 

Mr. Knowles, who grazed 600 or 600 cattle, told me that 
strong, ‘ competent ’ American stores were hard to come by. 
The capital invested in grass farms was from £1S to £20 
the acre, and grazing left no profit. He had a good many 
thousands sunk in farming on which he earned no interest. 
A fall of another penny a pound on moat would kill the 
fatting industry ; and unless they could buy stores at £3 a 
head lo,9s they would be obliged to give up. Twenty years 
before there had been a fine market, since then things had 
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gone steadily worse. The land had fallen down to givass, the 
dairy stock had decreased and been replaced by grazing 
stock, with the result that there was less importation of and 
more demand for stores. These, however, were imported m 
fewer numbers, and it was this question of the supply of 
stores which would beat the graziers, many of whom, like 
•huuself, never bred aiiything. The result was that, bad as 
the prices of produce might be, he thought that there was 
more profit to he got from the best arable than from the 
best grass lands Ho had large dealings with f aimers and 
knew their position, which was that they only tided over 
from year to year, while m some cases their ca2)ilal dniiumshcd. 
In this month of August 1901 there were, he declaied, more 
farms advertised in the ' Yorkshire Post ' than had been the 
case for years past. 

The local wages, these gentlemen said, were 16s. a week, 
with free cottage, milk, potatoes, and 80s. a week for a 
month at harvest. More than this the faimcr could not 
afford to pay, but they thought,that the men ought to have 
better cottages. For small-hoidings there was little demand 
m that district, and those which existed were too highly 
rented. Mr. Theakton bred, bought in, worked, broke, and 
sold Shire horses, a business which he declaied was m 1901 
as good as, or better than it had ever been. Ho believed that 
the weighty cart-hors* would always hold its own m price. 
He informed me that their best barley was as good as any 
produced in most parts of Yorkshire, but he added that m 
1901 his crop of corn was the worst which he had cut for 
twenty years. 

On one day of my stay at York we drove into the 
North Biding to visit Mr. Herbert Burton, of Pall Gates, 
Newton-oii-the-Ouse, about ten miles away, and other 
farmers in that district. After leaving the city we passed 
over Hat strong-soil lands, of which about 00 or 70 per- 
cent. were grass, having the Ouse on our left Here the 
fences were low and well kept, and there were several 
woods containing good oaks. About Shiptoii, traditionally 
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connected, I behove, with tlu; laythiciil pro|)lietess of tfiiit 
name, a wide-streeted village with neat led cottagob, the 
fields were small, and on sonic of them the corn crop 
still stood m stooks In this neighbourhood the roads were 
exceedingly good, and by them, at dist.incos of five yards 
apart, lay loads of macadam, and at twenty ;^ardH apart of 
granite chips, to ensure their proper ^binding when repairedn 
in the autumn. After crossing the Ouse the land was 
mostly good grass, that near to the river being the most 
valuable. Here the scene was very bright and pastoral, 
varied as it is with wood and water. The village of Linton- 
on-Ouse, with its red brick and slated, or tiled roofed 
cottages and its orchards of apple or walnut, presented a 
particularly pleasing and prosperous appearance 

Mr. Herbert Burton, who farmed 1,000 acres in three 
farms that lay together, and who was born on this place, 
said that thirty years ago, when stores cost less than they 
did at present and beef sold for 12s. a stone, anybody could 
live at the business ; but now if a man was to succeed he 
must ■ be up early, use his rhead-piece, and keep looking 
round him.’ For his part, he was ‘a hit of a pusher,’ and 
had three sons who went to work like ordinary labourers, 
by which means he kept ‘ the cart-wheel running.’ All of 
them hunted, but they made their hunting pay; thus at 
the York Show he had sold a youngnhorse for £150 which 
cost him £25. Unless farmers went in for something 
special they could not get on. He believed that the bulk 
of them lost money ; indeed, he knew of a number who did 
so even on good farms, but could not make up their minds 
to give up. He bred from fifty to seventy calves every year, 
most of which at two years old were sold out as stores, and 
sometimes fetched as much as £’17 apiece. Also he bred 
a number of colts, both hunters and cart-horses, and reared 
a few sheep from a flock of 100 ewes. 

For labour Mr. Burton said he was better off than he 
had been. Indeed, that harvest many Irish could not find 
hirers. This difference was owing to the self-binder. It was 
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not easy, howevet, to secure young mcii, and if one went 
it was hard to replace him. He thought that within a 
few years there would be 'a reaction, that the towns would 
supply their own labour, and that the country would not be 
drawn upon as had been the case. Here, I am sorry to say, 
I must differ from Mr Burton It is a well-known fact that 
, cities do not 3,nd cannot breed them own manual labour, at 
a'Sy rate for more th*an one generation ; after which the 
progeny of town folk will seldom take to hard physical work, 
although they may become clerks, or waiters, or shopmen, 
or house-porters, or drift into the great army of loafers. The 
actual toil of the world, as I believe, always has been and 
always will he done by those bred upon the land. 

Mr. Burton said that he allowed his men two cows each 
and twenty hens, with free cottages and potatoes, which 
brought up their wage, taking the year through, to an 
average value of 26s. a week. He supplied the cows, fed 
them, and took the risk of their going wrong ; but the calves 
belonged to him and the skim- milk was used to feed his animals. 
Living as he did in an ‘ out* place,’ if he refused these 
privileges the men would not slop. In the matter of fowls, 
the rule was that each spring his labourers must not have 
more than twenty hens. If they got a little corn out of 
him to feed them — well, he knew nothing about it ; but he 
did know that anyone^ who wished to keep a good man must 
overlook such small leakages. A higher wage could not be 
paid, but a farmer must have labour. The result of his 
system was that his men had never done working till six 
o’clock at night. In answer to my inquiries he said that 
the custom of his neighbours was to allow one cow to a 
man. 

It will he observed that Mr. Burton’s treatment of his 
labourers was extraordinarily liberal, more so indeed than 
many farmers would be able to afford In his case, how- 
ever, the experiment seems to have answered. Cow-keeping, 
he said, had gone out a good deal in that district owing 
to the difficulty in finding men to milk. He was of opinion 
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that tho present system of edueatio]) was mainly I'l sponsii)lo 
for the exodirs, which continued in spite of tho fact that on 
such farms as his men were hetter oil than m the towns 
Under such conditions hard-working, deserving people could 
get on. Thus three men, who could neither read nor write, 
whose gi'andfather and father had woi'ked for the family, 
had taken a 150-acre farm and were doing well. Cottages, 
he added, were plentiful. Half of Mr Burton’s laud WiTs 
pasture, but he also laid dowm stroug soil for three years, 
after which he fallowed it for a year before planting a white 
crop. This land took grass well if dressed with basic slag 
and manure, and he had put 100 acres of it mto permanent 
pasture. 

The average rents ran from 20s to 25s. the acre. Bor 
500 acres of land in his hire he paid £500. It used to be 
ig600, therefore there was a fall of 25 per cent. He had 
100 acres under wheat which gave him an average of three 
and a half quarters of wheat per acre, 100 under barley that 
produced a malting sample of from four to five quarters the 
acre, and 100 under roots that, so far as turnips were con- 
cerned, had failed in 1901. He told me that if there was a 
farm to let in that district plenty of people would be after 
it, the most of them farmers’ sons. A good many farmers 
with large families had made money in the past, and it was 
from these families that the demand camo. He added that 
‘ the man who works the farm with the help of his sons is 
the man who will get on.’ All his life he had worked as he 
was taught to do, and he had brought up his sons m the 
same way. 

He had not intended that they should take to farming, 
but he could find nothing else for them to do. Mr Burton 
said that few people had been obliged to struggle harder 
thau his wife and himself. Thus he had suffered a terrible 
loss of calves from husk-worm in the throat and quarter- 
evil, and so lately as the previous year a hailstorm, which 
hardly touched anybody else, had threshed his corn and 
pulped his roots, doing him damage to the extent of several 
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hundred pounds. SLill be had worked through those 
troubles — the reader may guess how and why 

I walked over much of Mr Burton’s holding, which was 
excellently farmed. In one field we saw about twenty of 
his young horses of various breeds, some of which looked 
very promising. Here also grew that ancient oak standing 
«on the crest ol' a well-dpfined ‘ land,’ of which I have spoken 
ancl repioduced a photograph m my chapter upon Northamp- 
tonshire. 

I think it was in the neighbouring parish of Aldwaik 
that I saw Mr. Kendall, the holder of a small farm of 150 
acres. My visit to him was quite by chance, as we called 
at his house to ask our path which wc had lost in a by-road, 
and to take shelter from a storm of ram. Mr. Kendall told 
me that he had worked his own way up, beginning as a 
labourer without a penny. He said that he had toiled hard, 
but his luck had been pretty good, and now he had two sons 
to help him. Also he kept two labouring men. He thought 
that a good, managing farmer cguld push along and that the 
best did pretty well, but that -j^ith many of them ‘ it was a 
tight fit.’ His rent was 24s. an acre, which he considered 
'plenty high enough,’ as there were many expenses ou a 
farm, and unless a man ‘puts it m he cannot draw it out.’ 
If farms would uot pay for ‘ doing well,’ they would not pay 
at all. Labour, Mr. Kendall said, was better that year than 
in 1900 ; but all the best young fellows went when they were 
about twenty, as they disliked the hard work. He added, 
‘ It’s a slavish game : a man really earns liis money by the 
time he gets it.’ 

Mr. Kendall had thirty acres of grass, all laid down in 
the five years during which he had held this farm Also 
there were twelve acres of very good wheat, excellent fieltls 
of barley and roots and leu acres of potatoes, which he 
said paid as well as anything. To these he gave 4 or 6 cwt. 
of kaimt per acre to sweeten the soil after the land had 
been ridged up. A month later a dressing of farmyard 
manure was applied, then 6 cwt. per acre of artificial 
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Bpeoially yrepariid for tlua crop, after wlucK tiic potatooa 
wero plautecl. Mr Keudall bred all Jus cows, selling out 
some as down-calvers His cattle were of a good class and 
looked well, as did his potatoes and roots. His yard was 
full of stacks, there was a nice little orchard, and on the 
stubbles I noticed fowl-houses Mr. Kendall himself was a 
very intelligent man and evidently a hard worker who- 
thoroughly deserved his success. His whole place was 
scrupulously clean and well kept, pcihaps through the exer- 
tions of his two nice-looking and neatly attired daughters. 

The next farmers that I visited, crossing the Swale by a 
private bridge in order to do so, were Mr. J acob Smith and 
his son, of Humberton, Helperby, about seventeen miles 
from York. Mr. Smith, who was a large agriculturist of 
many years’ experience, said that in this district farmers could 
pay their rent and make a living, but not many wero able to 
make an interest on their capital as well. There -was a good 
demand for medium-sized farms of from 200 to 400 acres, 
but the bigger ones were n^t so easy to let. Mr. Smith’s 
farm was, I think, one of the largest, covering, I understood, 
740 acres, of which 360 were grass. The reason for this 
demand was, he said, that people who had been brought up 
as farmers had nothing else to which to turn. He thought 
that men who bred cattle did better than those who grazed 
them, and that potatoes were a great help. The tenants 
had full liberty to sell clover, or any other produce, but the 
manurial value thus lost must be replaced. Thus Mr. Smith, 
jun., said that he farmed under the Crown and was bound 
to put back artificial to the cash value of the clover sold off. 

He told me that ten times as much artificial manure was 
now nsed in that district as had been put upon the ground 
fifteen years before. The capital employed was generally 
less than ^8 the acre, nor did Mr. Smith think that it was as 
plentiful as it might be. He said that the young men went 
and lads were scarce and hard to come by, but that for the past 
fifty years he could not remember being better off for labour 
than they had been that harvest If rents had fallen 30 per 
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cent., wages Bad risen I'rom ids or 14s. ni 1875 to 16.s'. or 
17s. a week in 1901. A good many ol his men had a cow 
and rented an acre of land for £2. He found the cow and 
they gave him hack the calf, but most of them had now 
bought their cows, which they fed on the acre of land with 
the calves 

' On the whole he seamed to think the position moderately 
hopeful, although in 1901 the prospect was not good, but 
he said that they were suffering from a want of cattle 
They could not buy in their stores at a price proportionate 
to the value of the finished beef. Their laud was feeding 
land, but they caked the beasts out. Formerly, Mr. Smith 
said, the cattle used to be fatted out without cake, but now 
they were obliged to cake them The only explanation was 
that given by the local butcher, who declared that the grass 
lands were not so nutritious as they had been , why it was 
difficult to say. Certainly, however, the beasts did not feed 
off so quickly as of old. Under 7s. a stone, beef was a bad 
trade for them, and Mr. Smith told me that the rise or fall of 
is. a stone made a difference cy £500 a year to his pocket. 

They followed the four-course system — turnip.s, barley, 
seeds or potatoes, wheat or oats Of wheat he only grew 
thirty acres ; formerly it u.sed to be a hundred. The average 
return was four quarters to the acre, of barley, which was a 
maltmg sample, five quarters ; and of oats seven quarters. 
In 1901 the corn crop was small in bulk, but the yield would 
be average. Boots also were a poor crop. Mr. Smith was 
a believer iii basic slag, with which he dressed heavy land 
at the rate of half a ton to the acre. In his opinion this 
manure should be put on m October or November, so as to 
get the ram and snow upon it, and not in the spring, as is so 
commonly done. On this farm wo first came in contact 
with the blue-faced, long-woolled Wen.sleydale ewes, which 
Mr. Smith believed to be the old Teeswater sheep 

The selling value of the land seemed to have sunk a good 
deal in that neighbourhood Thus, Mr. Smith mentioned 
an estate of 2,500 acres of splendid soil with a fine mansion 
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oil it that used to be valued at t’50 tlic aero. When it was 
put up recently only £72,000 waa bid, that i8, under .£‘29 bhe 
acre. The rents m the district varied, he said, Irom 20,v. to 
28s. Mr. Smith, jun., added that the boat estate he know 
let at t30s. the acre. 

Travelling from York to Garforth, near Leeds, in the 
West Eiding, we passed over much oj: the Hat alluvial plain, 
of the Vale of York Some of this soil was good and some 
seemed to be poor, producing gorso and tliistles, amongst 
which homed, black-faced Highland sheep were feeding. 
The fields were large, and generally the country struck me 
as poorer than that which I had seen dimng the previous 
days, some of the oats being much infested with coit’s-foot. 
About Ulleskelf was light laud with thistles and tussocky 
grass, some potatoes and indifferent mangolds. Timber was 
plentiful here. At Church Fenton, where the land was high 
and undulating, roots were a weak and patchy crop, but I 
saw some good fields of potatoes. Here the soil was poor on 
limestone. Around Micklelield lay wide, open land, and I 
noticed in the railway cuttings that the limestone was very 
deep. 

At Lotherton I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Herbert 
Prater, agent for many thousand acres of land in this neigh- 
bourhood and elsewhere, the properly of the Gascoigne 
family. In driving to Lotherton through Partington I saw 
some very good crops of barley and roots, but the soil is 
somewhat soapy and, Mr. Prater said, runs together m wet 
weather and forms a pan on the limestone. The rent here 
seemed to be about £1 an acre. Many potatoes were grown, 
Bruce and Up-to-date being the favourite sorts. Beech and 
sycamore were the most frequent trees. Passing over a 
remnomt of fifty or sixty acres of moorland, known as Plook 
Moor, where five roads meet, and by Lotherton Hall, we 
came to the pretty and prosperous-looking village. 

On the whole Mr. Prater had a very cheerful tale to tell, 
the fact being that the nearness to the great market of Leeds 
makes land valuable and sought after. Thus the rents on 
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these properties had not appreciably diminished since 1875, 
and there are but few places in England ■where as much 
can be said Mr. Prater informed me that there were any 
amount of applications for farms Thus, for one of 277 
acres, which used to be let at 18s., he bad tbiity applicants 
£1 He liked to find a man with a trade, or a dealer in 
ay and slr.a'w, or cattle, as these people did the best 
* Of labour he said that farmers were feeling this question 
3ry severely, but he bad raised his wages, and therefore 
id not suffer. Also just then the coal-pits were working 
adly, which meant that there were more men available for 
me land. I have observed m various districts that wherever 
there are great manufactories, or much employment on rail- 
■ways or in mines, the rural labour conditions are apt to 
change very quickly in accordance with the flow and ebb of 
demand m these industries. It is the far country parts that 
are being bled to death of their men and women, since thence 
everyone depart.s and but few return. 

Mr. Prater paid waggoners £1 a week and gave them a 
row of potatoes. On the P^tington farms dairymen and 
carters received 21s. and labourers from 2s. 9d. to 8s. a day, 
with good cottages at Is 6d. or 2s. a week rent He thought 
that farmers would be obliged to raise their rate of wage if 
they wanted to secure hands. There was great trouble about 
Sunday milking whicii the men would not do ; indeed, he 
knew cases where the sons and daughters were obliged 
to undertake the milking. I asked Mr. Prater whether 
milking machines would not help, but he told me that he 
believed them to be a failure, as they made the cows 
‘ run their milk.’ A friend of his had tried the machine and 
gone hack to hand milking. 

Mr, Prater informed me that the young people were 
leaving the parish, although they had a village Institute on 
the most approved model, with two billiard tables, where 
many entertamments were given, to which people could 
belong at a subscription of 4s. a year. This Institute was 
a comparative failure, and out of 1,000 people only sixty 
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oared to be members. He was convinced that the education 
which the children received unfitted them for country and 
domestic pursuits. Thus when Mrs. Prater offered JSl is. 
lor a sewmg prize, only two girls competed, and in Ijoth 
cases their work was worthless Meanwhile, like other big 
cities, Leeds was feeling the inllnx and the difficulty of 
housing its inultdudes although an attempt was being 
made to relieve this pressure by the building of working 
men’s flats. 

Skilled agricultural labourers were growing scarcer, and 
he thought that, owing to the paucity of thatchers, Dutch 
barns would become a necessity. On that estate a number 
of cottages had been built at the high average cost of 
£280 each, although two ‘ couples ’ had been put up at £310 
the pair These cottages were let at 8s. 6d. a week, which 
returned 3 per cent, on the outlay. Mr. Prater said that, 
as regarded the agricultural outlook of this part of Eng- 
land, he was no alarmist, but he was interested in Hamp- 
shire also, and what they were going to do there he did not 
know. To talk of Protection and bounties was useless ; the 
only hope seemed to be to lay the land down to grass and to 
save every expense possible, farming it very carefully with 
the aid of modern machinery 

At Garforth I saw the land of the Manor Earm, which 
is part of the, Partington estate, and has been leased by 
the East and West Hidings Joint Agricultural Council, 
although unfortunately I was unable to accept the kind 
invitation of the authorities to show me the place in detail. 
The objects of this farm are to put the instruction given 
by the Agricultural Department of the Yorkshire College 
into practice, and to provide facilities for conducting agri- 
cultural research by means of experiments. Of these many 
are carried on at the Manor Earm that extends to 295 acres, 
of which 160 are pasture. Also it provides, at moderate 
fees, instruction, practical and theoretical, for young men 
intending to become fanners, landowners, agents, valuers, 
or teachers of agricultural science, I understand that the 
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number of students is increasing, and that generally the 
enterprise is proving very useful. 

Here I came into contact with miners for the first time 
For the most part they were somewhat paihd-faced men, 
bent by stooping m the tunnels and wearing heavy wooden - 
soled boots. They live very well and often go to and return 
.from their work by train, as we saw them doing Mr. 
PJaler told me a story of a minor’s family in the neigh- 
bourhood who were seen, I think, by himself, with three 
joints of different sorts of meat on the table at one meal. 
Within a fortnight these same people were applying for 
parish relief ! 

Not being at all well at the time I asked to be directed 
to the quietest hotel in Leeds. If that hostelry was the most 
quiet, what the others can be like I know not. All night 
long trams ran, engines shrieked, and carts rattled in 
a fashion that made sleep almost impossible. Never have 
I visited a city that was noisier, or one more busy and 
thriving. 

About Arthinglon, on the raad from Leeds to Harrogate, 
in the West Biding, looking over a valley which stretches 
away for miles, and is watered by the river Wharfe, the 
traveller sees the western moorlands , while to the east of 
him, still pierced by the valley, rise the swelling uplands. 
Here the vale is rich %nd the pasture good, but on the higher 
ground Nature is at war with man striving to choke his 
cultivation with her ferns and grasses. The uplands are 
nearly all pasture — indeed, throughout this district grass 
predominates — and, as a consequence, the farming of sheep, 
cattle, and milk 

On our first expedition from the charming town of 
Harrogate, noted for its healing waters and fine air, we 
stopped to visit Mr. Hutton, the bailiff of our host, Mr. 
Beckett Faber, M.P. Mr. Hutton is a man of mucb experi- 
ence, who for many years farmed at the upland village of 
Stainburn. He said that in this district the farming is mixed, 
and the land was going moie and more to grass, so that 
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at the present time perhapis 90 per cent, of it is pasture. 
Hu esiimaterl the rents at Stainburu and at Leathley, 
beneath the hill, at from 30s. to 40,s. per acre. 

He considered the condition of the af^ncnltnral interest 
to be bad, and that the labour vva.s Mcarce and dear, although 
the wages for daymen, were ISs. a week with cottage, 
milk, potatoes, and cartage of coals. Rome cottages in the 
villages had fallen down for want of occupants, and tiio 
young people were leaving for the towns. He himself had 
farmed under a very good landlord, who met the times by 
reducing his rent liberally, but as the rise in the cost of 
labour more than swallowed up the difference, he gained 
nothing by this kindness. Indeed, it was this labour ques- 
tiion that caused him to give up farming, which he would 
not have done had he been provided with a large family. 
In his opinion those did best who worked their holdings by 
the aid of sons and daughters, and thus were able to dis- 
pense with the services of hired men 

Mr F. H Fawkes, whom we visited at Farnley, in 
Wharfedale, owns some 14 ,o"QP acres of land m Yorkshiie, 
of which he had about 700 acres in hand. I cannot 
do better, therefore, than give some particulars of this 
property as I gathered them from what we saw, and from 
information kindly furnished to me by Mr. Fawkes. The 
estate varies in character from a few farms of rich feed- 
ing land of high rental value, say, perhaps, up to the 
acre, lying along the banks of the river Wharfe, to poor 
lands bordering on the Moors, which are often left down 
to grass for seven years and then brought under the plough 
again. The great bulk of the property, however, is made 
up of small farms of an average size of 120 acres, bringing 
in a rental of about 22s. the acre. 

The rent, by the way, in this country of small -holdings 
has varied but little since 187 5 , indeed it seems to be much 
the same as it was sixty years ago. The farms— except a 
few of the largest — are generally worked by the tenant with 
the help of his own family. Thus, unless the farmer has 
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no family or bis children are small, outside labour is seldom 
required. In these cases, however, yearly servants are hired 
at Martinmas to ‘ live in ’—-that is, to board in the house at 
wages which vary in accordance with the age of the youth or 
man, and rise as high as £26, in addition to food and wash- 
ing The principal industry of the tenants — most of whom, 
jv’ith their forefathers,, have lived on the property for 
genhrations — is that of rearing home-hred ‘ whey ’ or 
female calves The bull calves are sold, and it is customary 
to keep the whey calves until they have dropped their 
second calf, when they are sold as new ‘ calven ’ cows on 
the Otley market at prices which, average about £15 10s. 
a head Otley, by the way, possesses two excellent auction 
marts, with weekly sales, at which are disposed of almost 
all the slock reared in the district. 

This time-honoured method of fai-ming seems well suited 
to the locality, and new comers who attempt other fashions 
usually fail or fall into line with the local custom. Few 
of the tenants sell milk, and ^lose who do so find that 
it means rising at four in tlje morning and very often 
a drive of four miles to a station in order to despatch their 
milk to Leeds. During tlie la,gt six years or so several of 
the farmers have purchased hand separators, marketing the 
butter and giving the separated skim to the calves after the 
addition of oatmeal or some other food equivalent. On this 
mixture they appear to thrive. 

Mr. Fawkes thought that the prices of stock m 1901 
showed no great cause of complaint, but that the outlook 
for the autumn and winter could not well be worse, as it 
was then too late to expect much feed for the ‘ back end ’ 
of the year. Speaking generally, lie was of opinion that 
farmers in the district could not be said to be making more 
than a bare living. Those who had grown-up families to 
assist them did the best, but in some cases the sons declined 
to stop at the low wage, or no wage, which they received 
from their parents, and drifted into the towns. 

One of the prevailing characteristics of this country is 

yoL. II. X 
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the sparsoness oi its population. There are scarcely any 
villages, and, as they are not wanted, the cottages have 
been pulled down and their materials used for repairs 
The population, indeed, has shrunk to the lowest possible 
limit, and a further decrease must mean that the farms 
would become derelict. Mr. Fawke.s is a believer in .small- 
holdings, and stated that if he had to do with large farms' 
and plough lands be did not know what would hajipen 
to him. Hib tenants he considered to be a very liard- 
working set of men, who labour early and late to earn their 
living. 

In the company of Mr. Fawkes we visited a number of 
these tenants. No. 1 was a comparatively large fanner in 
the Dale itself. I think he held about 400 acres, some of 
which were good pastures bordering the river. He kept a 
dairy of forty cows and turned out about 120 fat animals 
per annum, which consumed some two tons of eakc! a 
week. When I asked him how he thought the farmers 
were getting on, he replied that he could not say , but he 
knew how he was getting .on, and that the price of milk 
and meal and the cost of labour made farming a very poor 
business He worked very hard, finishing his milking by 
4.30 in the morning, and sending the milk off to Leeds, 
where it fetched 8Id. the imperial gallon, out of which he 
paid half the cost of carriage. Except m special cases, he 
only kept his cows ‘ once round,’ and then fatted them out — 
that is to say, he did not breed from them a second time. 
His calves he sold at two days old for 26s or 30s. Ills 
laud was nearly all grass, but iii 1901 he found it very 
difficult to fat animals, and that even cake did not bring 
them along. His conclu.sion was that ‘ it would be a very 
bad year.’ 

No. 2 farmed fifty acres, and had no arable land and 
no dairy. He said that burners were doing badly, and 
although 64d, a pound was a fair price for beef, the beasts 
would not fat out that year. He complained much of fcbe 
labour, saying that the young men all left, but in former 
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days there were plenty (jf them. There was a great deal of 
plough land then, but to hjru it seemed a good thing that 
this was now laid down. 

No. 3 rented 169 acres of rather poor land He bred 
.some calves, and sold them out as down-ealvers at two 
years old. Also he ‘ gisted ’ — that is, took in at a price 
^ther people’s cattle to 'graze during the summer months. 
This man nret with a great misfortune in 1900, losing four 
lush bullocks through sickness ; but of this I imagine that 
his landlord boro the brunt. 

No. 4 had a atrong-soil hill farm, much of which wag 
drained by pipe. His swedes were a very poor plant, and 
the white turnips almost a total failure As we walked 
over his holding wo saw this man getting m his corn, and 
I observed that his daughter stood upon the stack helping to 
lay the sheaves, while another child led the waggon. Thi.g 
is a sight that is only to be seen on small-hoklinge, where 
the people are working for themselves 

No. 5, a Scotchman, hold 11P> acres of grass laud in the 
pari.sh of Stainburn. With thd* exception of a few cottages, 
this villager has vanished ; indeed, from Tarnley to Pateley 
Bridge, some fifteen miles away, there arc, t understand, no 
villages Ho was a cheerful-mannered man, but when I 
asked him how he was getting on he answered that when 
he came from Scotlmc^ ‘ho thought that bo would find a 
fortune, but that he was working now for nought.’ He 
said that the farmers were all coinplammg, and that any- 
body who had to pay servants could not live. He kept 
twenty cows and sent the milk to Leeds twice a day from a 
.station four miles di.stant. To do thi.s ho and his three 
sons and a daughter must rise at 3.45 a.m. Needless to add, 
they went to bod early 

Such — for these samples may suffice — is the lot of the 
small-holders in this district; a hard one it will be seen, 
but still they live. 

Faruley Hall, Mr Fawkes’s seat, which stands m a fine 
park bounded by the Wharfe, is a beautiful old Elizabethan 
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house, lieie are preserved nuinj' relics oi the Civil Wnr, 
such as Cromwell’s hat that he wore at tiic liattio of 
Newbury. It is made of hard grey felt, and iii shape and 
size IS not at all unlike the fashionable headdresses worn 
by Loudon ladies at matinees. Also I have seen hats very 
similiu m appeaianco upon the heads oL^cabalh'.ros in 
Mexico. The Protector’s sword .is here, too, a long- 
straight blade which he carried at Maiston Moor, and 
with it the sword and other articles connected with Sir 
Thoma.s Fairfax. 

In this house also are some almost priceless pictures, 
among them the lovely half-length of Lady Hamilton as 
Nature with its famous face of cherubic innocence, and two 
splendid Turners, which, in strange contrast with one that I 
saw in the Nottingham Castle Museum, are quite unfaded. 
Further, hanging in the drawing-room, are a great number 
of water-colours by Turner, who used to stay much in this 
house ; a charming Eeynolds, a Magdalen by Guido, and 
a picture of the Virgin, I -think by Carlo Dolci, which is 
a wonderful piece of colour} Altogether few houses that 
I have visited contain so many treasures. 

Mr. Sam Mills, hon. secretary to the Knaresborough 
and District Agricultural Association, said that the holdings 
m that neighbourhood varied m size, and that those of the 
farmers who had money were in a comfortable position, but 
he thought that capital was decreasing gradually. On the 
whole, he could not say that Yorkshire farming was pro- 
siierous, as the foreign competition pressed them so hard. 
Many agriculturists had been going down hill and losing 
their principal, and others were only just getting along. 
Thus he mentioned a gentleman who in 1900, which was a 
better year than 1901, turned over £7,000, and after paying 
rent and interest found that he had 8s. 4d. for himself 
Their prosperity depended largely, however, upon the 
character of the soil they occupied. Thus, in places like 
Hampsthwaite, where the light-land rents were as low as 
7s. 6d. an acre, the farmers were poor, struggling people ; 
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and the same might be said of those on the rocky moorland 
between Harrogate and Bolton, where they only existed. 

In the vales, where the soil was rich, it was different. In 
short, on the lowlands they were doing, on the uplands they 
were starving. In many places, also, better buildings were 
wanted and the sanitary conditions were bad. In some 
•villages, too, tire cottages were very inferior, and m others 
nidny stood empty. Thus in Great Ouseburn, which had 
a population of between 300 and 400, there were twenty- 
four to let six weeks before our interview, and in other 
places which he mentioned the case was much the same 

In certain districts the labour question had become serious, 
as the people were leaving the land. The wages were from 
18s. to 20s,, but it must be remembered that m bad weather 
the labourer was paid nothing. He thought that a readjust- 
ment of this system and the creation of more small-holdmgs, 
together with the building of village Institutes and the pro- 
vision of sports and amusements, would help to stop the 
exodus. Also he was a believer in co-operation. As it was 
the low prices and the lack labour must end in driving 
land out of cultivation. 

While staying with Mr, Beckett Faber I attended a 
luncheon which he gave to the Institute of Journahsts at 
Fountains Abbey, which had been lent for the occasion by 
its owner, the Marqupss of Eipon Truly this is a most 
beautiful place — nun upon ruin, each nobler and more lovely 
than the last. What could be more majestic than the 
Norman arches of the nave ? What more perfect in their 
way than the pillared vaults of the cellarium, where our 
meal was served ? I think that our forefathers must have 
built beautiful things without knowing that they were 
beautiful, or surely they would never have been allowed to 
fall into rums. Or it may be that succeeding generations, 
artistic as they were in their own style, did not appreciate 
the work of those who went before them. Otherwise the 
people of the days of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth would 
scarcely have allowed Fountains Abbey to fall into decay. 
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A nolile fcatnro of this place ai’P the ploaMin' gronnrlK 
rntmiiig along tlio. valley of the Skell and up the steep sides 
of the I'Uivine, which arc clothed with evergreens and 
splendid specimen trees. I reracinhor that the light from 
beneath a slonn cloud shilling on tlie tall, red stems of some 
Scotch firs that stood on the further side of the oinaineiital 
water, prodncod one of the most beautiful effects of con— 
trasting and yet blended colours that ever i saw in any 
country. 

At this luncheon it was my lot to inflict a speech on Agri- 
culture and Rural Depiopulation upon the Institute of Jour- 
nalists, who, somewhat to my surprise, seemed to be quite 
interested in the subject I venture to reproduce a part of 
it cut from a newspaper report, not from any pride in the 
oration, but because m somewhat rough-and-ready language, 
such as may perhaps be forgiven in an impromptu address of 
the sort, it does repiresent in few words my personal views 
upon the important matters of Protection, small -holdings, 
and the desirability of more^ interest being taken by British 
Governments in questions cQjinected with the land and its 
population. 

Also I wish to take this opportunity to repeat the appeal 
to the Press which I made at Fountains to assist my efforts 
to call attention to the great national evils which must result 
from tins rural depopulation if it is allowed to go on un- 
checked. An individual — especially if he lacks official posi- 
tion — can do but little m such a matter, But the Press can 
do much, if it will. This is no party question; it is one of 
the future welfare of our country ; and because this is so I 
venture to ask the Press of the country not to allow it to bo 
thrust aside for the reason that it is inconvenient, difficult to 
deal with, and perhaps unpopular 

Noticing what Mr. Faber had said about bis invostigations 
into the depopulation of country distnets, Mr. Eider Haggard 
said ; ‘ X have carried these out to the best of my abihty, but I 
have seen ouce or twice that my efforts have been— -no doubt 
unintentionally - a little misrepresented. For instance, I observed 
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the other day in the papers that a gonfcleman well known and 
lespeoted in this county — Mr. foljambe — alluding to my work, said 
— if he were reported aright — that the keynote of it was Protection. 
Now myself I have not pleaded that cause m my articles, though 
I have at diJTerent times quoted the ai'guments of people who do ; 
and I take this opportunity publicly to wash my hands of Protec- 
tion. Whalcvet arguments there may be in favour of it, and 
•uhe^ are many, we, as .men of the world, have to face facts. 
Believe me. Pi oteotion can only be introduced into this country 
after some disaster loo seiious for us to contemplate To talk 
about Protection as a remedy for the evils by which we are sur- 
rounded is merely to dash onr heads against a wall We must 
look to other palliatives. I make these remarks beoause Mr. 
Poljambe has so evidently misunderstood what I have written. 
Further, he observed that the second main point in my articles 
was the establishment of small-holdings, which, if I remember 
aright, he said amounted to nationalisation of the land. I am 
not able to say from my own judgment and knowledge how 
small-hoklmgs mean the nationalisation of the land, He then 
went on to add that such small-holdings if established throughout 
the country would mean the rum of the country. Now I have 
never urged that the whole of Eitglaud should be cut up into 
small-holdings. I have urged, however, and do urge, the extension 
of small-holdings, 1 am convinced that it there is any salvation 
for our present conditions we must look more or less to small- 
holdmgs and small men, and that is a very diflercnt thing from 
arguing that all this gi eat realm ought to be cut up into little 
tenancies. The accurate and persistent thought of statesmen should 
be brought to bear upon these matters ; and I say this, as I am 
certain of it — for in travelling the length and breadth of most of 
England I have gained some knowledge — that the small-holding 
— the establishing of the small man upon his small acreage — is one 
of the few possible remedies to which we ean look m our present 
state of distress.’ 

He was doing his best to force this view on the country, but his 
was only one voice, and sometimes, he feared, a voice crying in the 
wilderness. He was convinced that much could be done outside 
of Protection to help to keop the rural population on the land — 
‘and, mind you,’ ho added, ‘iu that is involved nothing less than 
the future of your country.’ First of all there must bo a will to 
do it ; they must impress upon the Government the necessity of 
doing it. And who was to do this unless it were, the gentlemen of 
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tho Press ’ ‘ I appeal to you,’ he said, ‘ to bring it home to tho 
Government, to force it into the minds of our rulers that they 
must turn their attention for a little to our homeland and to tho 
countryside. It is well that we should have an Imperial Empire. 
Eor years I have been an Imperialist , there are few who know 
more of some parts of the Colonial Empire than I do ; yet with 
that knowledge, I do say to you that what is most earnestly needed 
in this country now is a Government which will turn its intelligence'' 
a little to home affairs ; which will give to rural England, fiiat 
made us in the past, as much consideration, let us say, as they 
devote to the affairs of East Africa, At present nothing is given. 
Agriculture is practically, for the purposes of the House of Com- 
mons, for the purposes of the Government, a dead letter ; it is a 
bore, a thing to be thrust aside. There is, it is true, a Minister of 
Agriculture ; but he is a Minister almost without powers. I say 
all this should he changed , it should he recognised that, after all, 
the manhood and womanhood of England, that have made Eng- 
land the proudest power in the world, were reared in the villages ; 
it should be recognised that slowly but certainly hundreds of 
those villages are being depopulated, as Bismarck said, “ bled to 
the white." Surely it is worth the attention of our Govern- 
ments to see whether means t,nd measures cannot be found and 
adopted to stay this disastrous ''exodus, as indeed I believe they 
can, although I have no time to speak of them now. To you 
who are representatives of the Press I appeal, each of you accord- 
ing to what lies in your power, to bring all this home to those in 
authority, sure that doing thus you will be doing a very good work 
for which posterity will be grateful to you.’ 

As the name of Mr. Foljambe appears in this report I 
should add that in a letter published subsequently m the 
‘ Yorkshire Post ’ he 'wrote: — 

‘ I am glad to find that he [t.e. myself] absolutely disclaims any 
recommendation of Protection, as it was Protection and not small- 
holdings that I stated could only be compatible with nationalisa- 
tion of the land. If the community were to be taxed by duties on 
foreign produce, not for revenue, but for the benefit of one class, 
the nation would, I think, justly demand that the artificial profits 
should come into the National Exchequer, and not into the 
pockets of either tenant or landlord. It is an advantage to have 
had Mr. Haggard’s view so distinctly stated.’ 

Doubtless there is much to be said for this opinion of Mr. 
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Foljambe’s, although h seems to me to leave out the main 
point, the upkeep of the rural population. If Protection 
should effect this, certainly it would not be ‘ for the benefit 
of one class,’ but for that of the entire nation. However this 
may be, although T may qualify my remarks quoted above 
by admitting it is possible that taxes might be put upon 
imported foodstuffs a^ part of some future and general 
scheme of protective duties, I do not believe that this will 
happen within any time which we need trouble to consider. 
Personally, in theory, I am a believer in Protection, and I 
think that great benefit would result directly oi' indirectly 
to Britain at large from the imposition of light duties on 
foodstuffs grown abroad. 

Still here, as in other matters, I try not to allow personal 
opinions to blind my judgment, and, in the present case, my 
reason tells me, whatever may be the merits of the question, 
that human nature must change very much before town 
populations, which in England are in the vast majority, will 
consent to pay more for their fogd in order that land-dwellers 
or the Country may bo benefyied and the stamina of futures 
generations increased. The hard struggle for existence which 
prevails in cities does not, I think, tend to foster such high 
altruism. Those who have hungry children want cheap food, 
and having once been given it, from whatever motive, while 
votes have weight they will not readily risk the boon. This, 
however, they may be forced to do, perhaps not because 
of Protection, but for the benefit of American and other 
millionaires, that is, if the Trust system coutinues to he 
tolerated. But of course these views on Protection and the 
possibility or otherwise of its re-adoption in England may 
be quite wrong. Sometimes I think they must be when I 
hear so many who are well qualified to judge declare that it 
is close at hand, even at our gates. It may chance, indeed, 
that my conclusions on this matter are as absolutely er- 
roneous as were those of the late Sir James Oaird when he 
prophesied that the change to Free Trade would ‘bear good 
fruits ’ to English agriculture. 
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AL Founiiwufi Mr 0 Tl "Wado, agdiit to fchu Mai’qm'.sK of 
Kipon, kmdly showed me over the premises of the Kkelldale 
Go-oporative Dairy Society, Limited, which had tlien boon 
in existence for about ten years. The capital of the Society 
was very small, and, so far as I can discovoi’ fioni the 
accounts, only about ,6120, representing half a^crown or livo 
shillings a share — I am not sure whipli — had been paid np 
at that date, although I understood that the market value*of 
these partly paid shares was well over par. At the comineiice- 
mont of its operations the Society seems to have borrowed 
£500 from a Bank, all of which, I gather from the leport, had 
been repaid with the exception of £7 6s. Id. However this 
may be, the excess of assets over liabilities on December 31, 
1900, was stated to amount to £478 15s lid During that 
year 223,110 gallons of milk bad been received at the dairy, 
the average price of which paid to the co-operators was 
6-96d. per gallon, or, reckoning in the added bonus of 
£211 Os. lid. and the £50 repaid to the bank, 7 24d. a 
gallon. Dming this same ;^ear the total sales of butter, 
cream, cheese, new and separated milk, pigs, &c. amounted 
to £7,264 16s. 5d., and the profit to £289 16s. Ild. ; a very 
satisfactory instance, 1 think, of the benefits of co-operatiou. 

In this dairy, to which prower is supplied by the same 
watercourse that the old monks used for their mill, every 
operation was carried on with great, care and cleanliness. 
The millc, which was bought m at a fixed price per gallon, 
after weighing was elevated into a vat and pasteurised with 
steam at a temperature of 165 degrees. Next it was refri- 
gerated and separated, the skim and cream being subse- 
quently refrigerated for the second time. Before churning 
the cream was allowed to ripen for from two to three days, 
and after that operation the butter was worked up at a great 
circulai table and then stored in the butter-room. 

Mr. Wade told me that they had a demand for twice as 
much as they could supply, at very good prices, their produce 
being disposed of at a shop in Eipon, and at Wakefield, Leeds, 
Otley, and Knaresborough. The cheese, of which only a 
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smaill amount had then been manufactured, was made from 
whole nulk and fetched a good profit It was of a Stilton 
shape and Wensleydalo character, and sold for iOtf a pound. 
The milk was paid for monthly, then alter expenses had 
been deducted, the surplus earnings went in bonus and 
dividend, divided in proportion to the number of gallons 
sent by each co-oporati,ve shareholder. 

’ Mr Wade said that, deducting the moorland, the estate 
covered iG,000 acres, and the farms varied in size from 
600 to 50 acres, the majority being of about 300 acres. 
The smallest farmers, he added, lived on the moorside. 
T’be rents, which showed a reduction of from 15 to 17 per 
cent, all round, were about 30s. an acre for the best land, 
wliicb would be one-third arable to two-thirds pasture. On 
the middle land, of which two-thirds were grass, they were 
about 22s an acre, and on tho hillside near the Moor, where 
it was all grazing, about 15s. an acre There was a keen 
competition for farms, and the majority of the formers made 
a living, while even at the prevailing prices, some were 
saving money, although there ^ere others not .so fortunate 

Wages were high, but farmers who paid a fair price could 
get labour. In that district some of the young people went 
away, but not all of them ; indeed, the supply of labour was, 
he thought, increasing, Mr. Wade told rue that tho land on 
the fringe of the Moor, where I think the subsoil is sand- 
stone, was devoted to the production of store cattle and 
sheep. On the rich bottom-lands stock were fed off with 
cake, and to the east of ilipon there was little dairying, hut 
heifers were bred. 

It will he noted that Mr. Wade’s story of the district is 
on the whole very pleasant to road. Of course tlio fact that 
the great estate of which he spoke is in the hands of such a 
landlord as the Marquess of Eipoii may account for much ; 
but I am inclined to thmls that the presence of this very 
successful co-operative dairy has also a good deal to say in 
the matter. When, I wonder, will English farmers learn 
that m these difficult times of hard-earned and narrow profits 
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co-nporation is almosi necessary to success'^ Yet sucb is 
their obstinate temper, in too many instances at any rate, 
that it wonkl seem they prefer the risk of individual failure 
to the prospect of a corpoiatc success. 

At Eipon 1 had a conference with ten of the leading 
farmers of the district : Colonel Kcarsley, Chairman of the 
Eipon Agricultural Association; Mr. ^Joseph Spillman, Had- 
dock-stones, Markingtou, Chairman of the Hkelldalo Da?ry 
Co,, who farmed 800 acres in two farms ; Mr. Joseph Caw- 
thorne, Plumpton Btudley, who farmed about 530 acres under 
Lord Eipon ; Mr. John Spence, Mayor of Eipon, who 
farmed 700 acres in the parish of Hutton Conyers; Mr. 
William E Storey, Secretary to the Hemp and Tow Spinners’ 
Association ; Mr. Wilkinson, Treasurer of the Agricultural 
Association, brewer and maltster ; Mr. W. Gothorpe, who 
farmed 450 acres at Hutton Conyers ; Mr. J ohn Barley, of 
Eamton, who farmed 280 acres and had a very large family ; 
Mr. Foster, of Markenfield Hall, who farmed 600 acres ; and 
Mr. North, Secretary to the Association. 

Mr. Spillman said that at IS^arkington the soil was gravelly 
and would grov? turnips, two-thirds of it being grass. A 
farmer there could make his rent and a living but not 
much money. He milked thirty-five cows, bred stock and 
just kept things going. Mr Cawthorne said that at Plump- 
ton the soil was gravel vnih a limestone subsoil, and subject 
to drought, which was detrimental to grazing, though two- 
thirds of it were m grass Agriculture there had not been 
prosperous, nor was the outlook promising. There was little 
margin of profit between the lean cattle bought in and the 
beef sold out. Turnips that year were a bad plant and 
plagued by every pest. Labour was scarce and the boys all 
went to the towns. He could not put his hand on a boy m 
Studley if he wanted one. Ha thought that if things went 
on as they were many farmers would be obhged to go 
out of the business. He bought in Irish cattle and fatted 
them out. His sheep were Hampshire Downs crossed with 
Leicester s. 
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Mr. Spence said that at Hntiort Conyers laiming was not 
so bad in 1901 as it had been lu 1900, nor did they snller so 
much from a lack of labour as they did in many other 
districts. It would be better if they had more collages as 
one means of Iceejiing the men, although personalW he could 
not complain on this score. His opinion was that the 
prosperity of towns wpuld decrease and that people would 
then come back to the land, as indeed they would be, obliged 
to do if there were a fit of bad trade. But oven if they did 
come back they would be of very little use. In that district 
labour was the greatest difficulty. 

Mr. Gothorpe, of Hutton Conyers, said he thought that 
farming was in a wretched state — nearly as bad as it could 
be. The labour question was a difficult one ; but he had 
cottages and could always get men. If these were good they 
would keep the people on the land to some extent, but many 
of them were like hovels. Cottages with land attached were 
sought after eagerly, and his opinion was that where labour- 
ing men showed ability they should be allowed to keep a 
cow and acquire some intergst in the land as an adjunct 
to their work, Earmers would not complain provided they 
could secure a good man, ovenif they were obliged to give up 
a piece of land to him. Here Mr. Spence said that he did 
not altogether approve of such a plan, as he thought that 
the labourers would. want to be off to their own land in 
their master’s time. Mr. G-othorpe replied that, speaking 
from experience, he believed that the men would learn to do 
what was right. He added that more accommodation build- 
ings were wanted, as often the cattle were exposed to 
tempests in the fields, and their manure was washed away. 
Altogether he took a very black view of the condition of the 
industry 

Mr. John Barley said that the general outlook was not 
prosperous. At Eainton, where the land was half grass and 
half arable, they had only a 76 per cent crop that year It 
was medium land, for the most part with a clay subsoil, and 
would breed or feed out cattle and sheep. On the freestone 
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foi'inaliioii lu lliai diHlnci, wldcli was barluy and sheep land, 
tile soil was kind and ^ood. Farming ^vas bad liecaiise the 
margin of possible profit was loo small. A father ought to 
be able to earn enough to put each son out when he was 
twenty, but this he found impossible. 

Afr. Foster, of Markenfield Hall, said that his farm 

r 

was rather too dearly rented. He hafl few turnips that yeai ■' 
owing to the bad season — not half a crop He used to milk 
thirty -five cows, hut gave them up owing to the prevalence 
of abortion and the labour dilficulty It was very hard to 
peisuade yearly men to milk. He kept 200 ewes — Scotch 
crossed with Wensleydale. His land was on limestone, 
neither a good loam nor a clay ; but Mr. Foster told me that 
if you got onto a plough of it in a wet time you would find 
it difficult to get out again. He thought that the principal 
reason of the competition for farms was that ‘ fools were 
very common,’ and personally his only hope for the future 
was that someone might leave him money, which, however, 
he did not think probable. ^ 

Here Mr. Q-othorpe add^d that many farmers were 
under-capitalised. The past good days had supplied the 
capital which was now being used up, a state of affairs that 
must tell in the future. Mr. Cawthorue said also — and the 
majority of those present expressed agreement with his 
remarks — that the general run of farmers did not make 
1 per cent, upon their capital. They were, however, ‘ sealed ’ 
to the land, and would stick to it so long as they had a 
penny left, as their upbringing was against their taking to 
any other bu8ines.s 

These gentlemen informed me that the rents had fallen 
from 17 to 20 per cent, since the good times, and most of 
them seemed to think that the price demanded could not be 
grumbled at. I understood that Messrs. Barley, Gothorpe, and 
Cawthorne paid about 30s. an acre, but that the heavy land 
only commanded £l an acre. The meeting was unanimously 
of opinion that a fall of another penny a pound in the price 
of beef would kill the grazing industry, also that frozen 
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meat ought to he labelled as such. Purthei', Juost ol them 
thought that if boys did not go early on to the land they 
would not take to it at all, and were agreed that there should 
be some alteration in the system of rural education. 

Mr William fStorey said that his Hemp and Tow 
Spinners’ Association was seeking to introduce a new feature 
into agriculture. They were anxious to support the growing 
of'hemp 111 England. At present it was imported from 
Eussia and Italy, but there was no reason why all that is 
required should not be produced at home, and his Association 
would be glad to give the preference to English-grown 
hemp. When grain was profitable it knocked out hemp, but 
now that corn was down it should be reintroduced, and he 
believed that its cultivation would pay farmers. The great 
difficulties in the way were the want of suitable machinery 
for ‘ scutching ' the hemp, and technical knowledge on the 
pari of farmers. Also there were the questions of collection 
and carnage. If, as X understood him to say, hemp from 
St, Petersburg could he delivered at Eipon at a transit rate 
of 28s. a ton, whilst the carriage of that purchased at Hilgay, 
in Norfolk, amounted to 31s. lid. a ton, the latter of these 
problems is indeed formidable and another striking instance 
of the burden bound on to the back of English agriculturists 
by our great railway companies. 

Mr Htorey assured, me that English hemp, when grown 
on fairly deep and fine soil, is excellent in quality. Indeed 
that year he had seen samples of home-raised hemp m the 
straw which measured six to eight feet in length, also 
parcels of scutched English hemp which were long, strong, 
and clean in the fibre, while that imported from Eussia was 
often very inferior. He wa.s most anxious that this question 
should be ventilated and brought under puhhc notice, and I 
have much pleasure in giving him what assistance I can 
toM'-ards this end. My fear is, however, that the almost 
prohibitive rates of carriage from the places where the raw 
material would be grown to the manufacturing centres where 
it must be worked up, might stifle the infant industry. 
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Morci iind more ai'o wo fanners oliligcd to depend upon 
purely local demand, since at the present prices it is well- 
nigh impossible for ns to compote with foreign produce, 
carried at preferential rates, in markets lying more than a 
few miles away Given an Agricultural Post combined with 
a properly organised Motor Service and all this would bo 
changed. It is scarcely too much to say indeed that these 
innovations would well-nigh revolutionise the conditions'’of 
our rural industries. 

Mr. Cawthorne said that the wages ho paid at Studley 
were 16s. a week, with cottage and garden, forty stone of 
potatoes, a pint of new' milk daily, 25s over the month of 
harvest, with a pint of beer at ten, four, and six o’clock, and 
bread and cheese at four during that month. ‘ And that,’ 
he added, ' don’t satisfy them.’ 

Mr. Spillman’s rates seemed to be very similar. Mr. 
Poster paid 16s. Qd. a week, with cottage, field of potatoes, 
daily pint of new milk, free wood and coal haulage, 30s. a 
week at harvest, and 25s. extra, hut no hay money. Mr. 
Gothorpe paid j^l a week righl Jihrough, with double wage in 
corn harvest. Mr. Barley’s wages were much lower — 36s. 
a week and 25s. a week at harvest. Mr. Bpeuce’s averaged 
£1 a week with perquisites. The general custom in the dis- 
trict seemed to be to hoe the turnips by piece-work. 

Such 18 the substance of the inforqiation that I collected 
from these gentlemen at Eipon. Conferences of this nature, 
however, are not entirely satisfactory, since when several 
people are talking at once the investigator, who is a stranger 
in the land, must keep his head very clear and never suffer 
his mind to wander, lest he should confuse the facts 
presented, and possibly attribute to one gentleman the views 
of another. If I have committed this error in any instance 
1 hope that I may be forgiven. As a means of collecting agri- 
cultural lore I prefer these gatherings, however, to a large 
dinner party, when a man bent upon such a mission must 
eat, drink, argue, listen, and store his memory all at once — 
a task which might well puzzle a Chief Justice, 
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I do not know that I oan conclndo uiy reinai-ks upon 
this district better than bj? giving a short summary of the 
views of the Bishop of itipon — with whom I had a very 
interesting interview — upon the subject of the exodus from 
the land and kindred topics. The Bishop was anxious that 
emphasis should be laid upon the fact that he had no claun 
»to be an expert on such^qucstions, but those who know his 
gi’etit ability and experience must judge of this matter for 
themselves. 

He said that one sad feature of the times was the dis- 
appearance of landed proprietors from their homes, 
instancing districts where no resident families were left, and 
seemed to think that if the higher classes did not go so 
much to the towns those beneath them might not be so 
ready to follow their example. As it was, he could see 
no sign of the exodus ceasing. He did not consider, how- 
ever, that it was only a question of wages, which wore good 
in that county. A desire for a free life had much to do 
with it ; also the fact that the ^countryside does not supply 
sufficient excitement and pleagme to suit the taste of the 
present generation. 

He thought that this migration was nothing less than a 
national danger, commenting on the fact that something of 
the same sort happened in Franco before the Eevolution, 
and in the Eoman Eingire before its fall. He wa.s inclined 
to believe — although it was difficult to say how it could be 
done, and he did not approve of grandmotherly government 
or anything which would tend to destroy self-roliance— that 
the true remedial policy would be to give the people, or to 
put them in the path of .obtaining, some real interest in the 
land. Of all interests, he added, that of personal possession 
is obviously the greatest. He was of opinion that some 
change is coming over the national character, that restless- 
ness of spirit was a mark of the age, with a certain tendency 
towards hysteria, and that as the future of the country 
must depend upon national character, this was a serious 
symptom. At the same time things sometimes equalised 
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themselvea in quite unforeseen and unexpected ways , there- 
fore it was well not to be pessimistic — a conclusion with 
which all sensible men will agree 

From Eipon I travelled to Cleveland — the fertile Vale of 
Cleveland as it is called, m the extreme north of the 
county, where we vrero the guests of Mr Wilson Horsfall, 
of Potto Grange, Northallerton. ]\^r Horsfall is a noted, 
breeder of Clevelandl hays, a race of horses which claims same 
mention These Cleveland bays are of a stock so ancient 
that its origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. In bygone 
generations, I am told, they were largely used to draw the 
coaches which earned mails and passengers from one end of 
Britain to the other. For this purpose, indeed, they must 
have been admirably suited, as they are strong, docile, and 
sure footed, if not very fast, capable also of bearing the strain 
of hard and continuous work. 

A typical Cleveland bay is a long horse standing over 
a great deal of ground, which gives it the appearance of 
being somewhat slack m the loins. As its name denotes, it 
IS invariably bay in colour, ^with black points. It is very 
kmdly-natured and easy to break, and can, moreover, adapt 
itself to any soit of work. Thus on Mr. Horsfall’s farm no 
other breed was used. His Clevelands ploughed, drew 
carts, harrowed, or did whatever else might he required, 
which duties, however, do not ui^t them for service as 
carriage horses. As riding animals they are useless, being 
too slow for that purpose, although I think it probable 
that when our forefathers went down in full armour to 
tournament or war, they were not infrequently mounted on 
Cleveland bays, perhaps of a heavy stamp. It is certain 
that nothing lighter could have carried them and tbeir iron 
trappings 

A few years ago the breed sank to a low ebb, but of late 
it has been resuscitated to some extent— largely, I under- 
stand, through the efforts of Mr. Scarth Dixon, who was 
instrumental in starting the Cleveland Bay Stud Book. 
Now these horses may sometimes be seen drawing barouches 
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in London or elsewhere, and it is to be regretted that the 
existence of such useful animals, which can be bought at a 
moderate price, is not more widely known. Several gentle- 
men in Yorkshire, and one at least outside of it — Mr. 
Stephens in Wiltshire — have taken up the breed in earnest, 
and I hope that they will increase their studs and bring it 
more before ilie notice of the. jiublic. Already it is greatly 
appreciated abroad and in the Colonies, especially in South 
Africa, where it is much used to give substance to the light 
native horses 

Indeed, the danger seems to be lest all the best of the 
animals should be lost to this country, since the foreign 
demand for the finest sires is very keen. Thus, when we 
arrived at Mr. Horsfall’s, he had just sold several of them to 
go to Natal. Sir James Caird, whose valuable letters on 
English agriculture contributed to the ‘Times’ were published 
ill book form in 1852, noted the same thing. In his 
chapter on the North Riding he says that formerly the Vale 
of Cleveland ‘ was celebrated for its cheese and horses, but 
the latter are now scarcely to ^e met with as a distinctive 
breed, the farmers having been tempted to part with their 
brood mares at high prices, and the best stock having thus 
in process of time been taken out of the country ’ 

The country about Potto Grange is very beautiful, and 
the sight of the pale, , gigantic ball of the autumn moon 
floating up beyond the mist clad vales was one which will 
not easily be forgotten, at any rate by myself. Standing by the 
ruined castle house near to the meadow, where once was the 
now vanished market town of Whorlton, the view is most 
striking. To the north-east, beyond the great plain, rises the 
peak of Boseberry Topping, and not far from it, a landmark 
for miles around, an obelisk erected to the memory of Captain 
Cook, who was born hard by. To the north-west is a great 
flat of fertile-looking land, while to the south and east 
stretches the long range of the bold, round-shouldered 
Cleveland Hills, their faces scarred by the grey dump- 
heaps from the abandoned jet workings which, owing to the 
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pressure o£ forojf^n eonipelition and tlie change of fa.fdnon, it 
no longer pays to mine. 

On these heaps, by the way, owing to the mineral oil 
with which they are saturated, nothing will grow ; so there 
they remain, and must remain, asbeu and unslghtl,^ blots 
amid the green of the mountain side. 

Mr. Wilson Horsfall, who owms Ijind m throe districts in.« 
Yorkshire, devoted his farm at Potto to the bleeding of 
the Cleveland bays that I have described. Also he raised 
pedigree Shorthorn cattle, of which he had a choice herd, 
among them a hull of high degree that enjoyed the proud 
distinction of having actually killed a man. He said that 
sixteen years before, when first he was agriculturally ac- 
quainted with Cleveland, things were much better than m 
1901 Up to then the tenant farmers were doing well, and 
most of tJiem had servants and, perhaps, a governess hi the 
house. Binoe those days, however, instead of receiving lessons 
from the governess the girls had been obliged to learn how 
to wash and the boys to go^iipon the land, there to take the 
places of the labourers whon-js their fathers could no longer 
afford to pay. The difference was that then the sons could 
be put out upon farms of their own ; now they must stop at 
home, as if they went away and deprived the parents of their 
services the household would he brought to difficulty and 
distress As it was, even with th§ aid of their families, 
the small farmers were living but little better than agricul- 
tural labourers. 

The labour, he said, was 30 per cent, dearer than it 
had been, and although the men were so expensive and 
independent it took three of them to accomplish the work 
that used to be done by two. In short, what the farmer 
and landlord had lost the labourer had gained. It was his 
day. It was almost impossible to find a yoang man m that 
district who could thatch or lay a fence, as all the sharpest 
and best went away, and the remainder did not care to 
become skilled workmen. This, Mr. Horsfall thought, was 
largely the fruit of education. In his opinion, it would be a 
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good thing if more freedom were given to boys iu lural 
schools during the summer months, at winch time ho would 
like to see them apprenticed to the farmers. This systL'iu, lu' 
remarked, was more or less carried out in the industrial 
schools and reformatories, with the result that a good many 
of the boys e4ucated in those institutions stayed upon the 
land. Doubtless, he added, it was true that the country 
bred the race and the towns destroyed the race. They 
were told that they should farm with more science. Well, 
it was very easy to talk about science in agriculture, but 
practice and science must go hand m hand. Without prac- 
tice science was useless. Mr. Horsfall informed me that 
all the best of the Cleveland bays went abroad, as was the 
case with so much of the finest British stock, so that soon 
it might happen that they would have to go to foreign 
countries to buy their mares and sires. 

In the course of my long journeyings throughout Eng- 
land, nothing has struck me more than the great power for 
good or evil that lies m the h^nds of the clergy in their 
respective parishes, a power wl«ch is by no means limited to 
matters spiritual. Eeaders of this book may remember the 
good work that is being done in the neighbourhood of 
Bewdley, in Worcesteishire, by the Bev. Messrs Money- 
Kyrle and Eyre Here, far away m Northern Yorkshire, 1 
found a very similar instance of clerical energy. The 
Rev. J. L. Kyle, the Rector of Carlton-in-Cleveland and 
Eaceby, which lie at a distance of a few miles from Potto, 
IS an enthusiastic agriculturist and one who, by that best of 
all methods, example, has set himself to show his parish- 
ioners — of whom the bulk are small-holders — the way to 
make the most of their land. 

Mr Kyle asked me if I could see any harm in the 
fact of a clergyman spending his spare time m farming. 
I answered that I wished none of them did less whole- 
some things In the case of Mr. Kyle, it is, moreover, 
clear that agriculture does not exhaust his enterprise, 
seeing that he has entirely rebuilt his parish church, with 
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the result that, although it is small, I know of no other 
new church which surpasses it in excellence of design or 
workmanship. Still, the clergyman who farms must expect 
criticism, although the general judgment of the community 
is perhaps summed up in the words with which one of 
Mr. Kyle's parishioners concluded an argument on the 
matter: ‘Well, 1 say ho is a useful sort of man, our^ 
parson— if you have aught to sell he’ll buy it ! ’ 

In Mr. Kyle’s opinion the small-holders m his parnsh 
and district were doing well, there being a ready and even 
an eager market in Stockton and Middlesbrough for all 
that they could produce. This was proved by the fact that 
some of them had been able to repay borrowed money and 
by tbe numerous applications to talie at a high rent any 
tenancy that fell vacant. Thus one widow hired eighteen 
acres at £54 a year, which was more than she could 
manage. In order to assist this person Mr. Kyle had taken 
some of the land off her hands at £8 5s the acre. For 
another holding of mue acres i£30 was paid ; this, however, 
was all grass. A third tenancy had become vacant through 
death. There was a great demand for it, and Mr. Kyle 
said that he could name several men who would be glad to 
take it at an advanced rent. 

With the large farms the case was strangely different. 
Thus we were shown one of 340 acres of a similar 
quality of land to that of the small-holdings, which had just 
been let at 2Gs. the acre, although the grass park was said to 
be the best pasture m the district. If this farm were cut up 
into fifty-acre lots it would, I was informed, easily fetch 
45i?, the acre. But here came the difficulty: the buildings 
on it cost not long ago between four and five thousand 
pounds, and if it were divided these would be useless. 
Perhaps, however, tliis will be done some day, since in all 
these districts I found, wherever it was at all possible, that 
the general tendency seemed to be to take land in lots 
sufficiently small to enable a man to work his holding with 
his family without the aid of outside labour. This means 
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that in many places the laliour question is killing out the 
large farmers. 

The result of Mr, Kyle’s observations wa.s that these 
small-holdings keep the people on the land and create a 
sturdy and hard-working class who do not drink, and who 
do produce lar,ge families, which are an assistance to them 
m their daily tasks. As a result the census shows that 
the population of this village has not decreased Some 
of these farmers m Carlton, among them Mr Kyle himself, 
sent in their milk to Stockton, while others made butter, 
which commanded a very good price, and fed calves on the 
skim. 

Of course, as I have said, it is the ncighbouihood of 
these excellent markets that makes small -holdings more 
profitable here than they can be in many other places 
Indeed, the remark holds good of the entire district of 
Cleveland, of which the produce is consumed in the great 
manufacturing cities. By way of compensation to this ad- 
vantage, however, the presenc|! of these cities and their 
incessant demand for young omd healthy men to work m 
the mines and factories, causes the labour question to be as 
pressing here as it is in any part of Yorkshire Indeed, on 
some farms labourers can scarcely be obtained except at 
prices which may be called prohibitive. 

Mr William Barraclough, who had been forty years 
schoolmaster at Swainby, told me that about 70 per cent, 
of the young people went away. Some, however, stayed, 
and he thought it probable that most of these were the 
sons of small-holders, of whom there were a good many 
in Swainby and Scugdale. Mr Skilbeck, whom I saw at 
the same time, and who for forty years had occupied a farm 
of nearly 200 acres in the Whorlton district — I think it 
lay m Potto itself — confirmed this view. He declared that 
small-holdings would keep the people, but if they had no 
interest in the land they went. He said that very few of 
the young men took any pride in their work ; still of 
labourers there were enough if they were fairly used and 
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paid, although ii was difficult to find extra hands The 
wages were about 11s, a week with, or 20s. to 25s. with- 
out meat. 

In the old days farmers had been prosperous, and most 
of the Dale was like a garden ; but now all this was changed. 
Still they could make a fair living, but very f^w were laying 
by money. Much land had gone out, of corn and into grass . ■" 
thus, he used to grow forty acres of wheat, but m lliOl, 
he grew only ten. Formerly the women would come out to 
work for ninepence or a shilling a day, but it was no longer 
possible to get them ‘ for love or money ’ ; indeed Mr. Barra- 
clough said that he had not seen a woniaii workuig in the 
Dale for twenty years. Both of them thought that it would 
be better for the land and the lad if the present system of 
education were varied m some fashion which would give 
youths a chance of becoming attached to the soil. Mr. 
Skilbeck’s rent, which used to be 36s., had, I believe, 
fallen to 268. the acre; but the average for the Cleveland 
district be put at aSl, the prices ranging from £2 an acre 
for the best land down to 3.0s. an acre, with moor-rights 
thrown in, at places like Bilsdale. Mr. Skilheck grew 
potatoes and roots, bought in and bred a few sheep, which 
were Scotch crossed with Leicester tups, and fed out all 
his beasts, some on grass and some during the winter in 
yards. I understood that he worked, his farm with no help 
beyond that of his own family. 

Walking over Mr. Horsfall’s land, in addition to the 
Cleveland Bay stud, to which it is chiefly devoted, I saw 
some splendid pedigree Shorthorns. From these a certain 
amount of butter was made and sold at Stockton, the male 
calves, which were reared on the skim, going out at two 
years as ‘ atirks,’ that is, steers, to be fatted in the south. 
The heifers were kept and bred from until they were four 
or five, at which age they Were sold to dairymen, who 
milked them and either bred from them again or marketed 
them as mature cows for fattening. Shorthorns, by the 
way, are the stock of this district. 
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Mr Horsfall explainetl to me that it used to be tlu' 
custom to bare-fallow the land every fourth yoai, but that 
now much of it was laid away to grass instead. Here I 
saw, for the first and probably the last time, land being 
brought into grass in a fashion that is no longer practised, 
though I have learned from Mr. Clare Sewell Bead that it 
was common in his youth. On the face of the field to be 
treated, after it has been cleaned, sods of good old turf are 
set in the soil a distance of a foot or two and left till they 
run together, and thus form a permanent pasture of grasses 
that are natural to the neighbourhood. This plan has 
advantages, especially in a wet climate , but of course a sharp 
drought is apt to kill the new-laid sods , also rooks are 
great enemies to them, as they turn them over in search of 
worms. Mr. Horsfall showed ns a farm of sixty-eight acres 
which he had let to a small-holder — I think his own bailiff — 
for £70 a year. He said that this man would make a living 
out of it, running it with his own labour, whereas to himself 
it would have meant a loss or i€^00 a year. Here the second 
crops on the clover leys were yery good, as were the oats, and 
there was an excellent plant of seeds. 

Mr. Dobson, of Dromanby House, Northallerton, a land- 
owner and farmer, told me that the men who were i'anumg 
well and who held about 200 acres still had money to 
invest ; hut these all, helped their business by dealing, or 
dotting out traction engines, or other expedients. Small- 
holders, however, were crippled by the high rents . if a man 
paid i^S6 for nine acres of land it did not leave him much 
for himself. Indeed, what he saved by doing his own 
labour was absorbed m this fashion. Most of the farms in 
his district were half arable and half pasture, and took £10 
an acre capital. Labourers could be found by paying them, 
really good men commanding £26 a year, with lodging and 
all food found, but girls could not be found. 

As an instance of the decrease of prosperity among 
farmers in this part of Yorkshire, Mr. Dobson said that in 
the sixties when men wanted money on loan they went for 
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It In tb« liilhdal« tolk, blit uinv ho did imti l)ell(^v^■ that £5 
could he bcirniwecl m tbo Vain, 'riic sod lu his iioighbuur- 
hood was a inednim elity, aud gave an average rotuin of 
forty Imshols of wlioat and sixty of oats to thoacre. During 
the past fifteen years be bad laid down nearly two-thirds of 
hiR land to grass T-le roared thoroughbreds foin'acing, which 
wore sold at the Doncaster sale, one of his young things 
having fetched as much as £2,000 , also he bred pedigree 
Shui thorns, but for those there was no longer a foreign demand, 
the ports m Argentina, which was their best market, being 
closed against imported stock. All his male calves were sold 
as bulls at an average price of £25, which was a better 
business than keeping them for bullocks. He also bred 
Wensleydale sheep which, he said, had a long wool with a 
finer staple than the Leicester, and did well on strong 
grass land. They went into Scotland to be crossed with 
the moorland ewes. He thought that the most successful 
people in the neighbourhood were the small-holders, who 
did well. Cleveland, he add^d, had always been a country 
of small-holders, which was a»reaaon why the labour ques- 
tion was not acute. Labourers, he stated, could always 
be hired by those who paid for them. 

Mr. Charles A Emerson, of Deighton, where he is the 
principal landowner, told me that he thought farmers in his 
neighbourhood were doing better than they were. Rents, 
however, had come down 60 per cent., and fee-simple values 
in proportion, although land was easier to sell than it had 
been. The average rent of heavy agricultural land there was 
about 12s. 6d. an acre, but a good deal of it had been 
laid down to grass and some was given up to rabbits. 
There were applicants for farms, but as a rule they had 
not enough capital, and, generally speaking, the class of 
tenant procurable was not so good as it used to be A 
good many of the old squires in the district had vanished, 
having been bought out by men who had made money in 
commerce. Labour was hard to find and, except in the case 
of the older men, not good when it was found. Of cottages 
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they had as many as they could let, for the young people 
went away and the rural population was shrnikuig. He 
could not say that he saw anything bright to look forward 
to m the future. 

Mr. John Eobb, whom I saw on his farm, which lies 
about ten mi]es from Northallerton and fourfromThir.sk, 
at Skipton-on- Swale, had in hand no less than 1,200 acres, 
of "which, I understood, all, or nearly all, was his own 
property. Of tins land two-thirds were arable and one- 
third pasture. Hia shift was roots, of which he grew 100 
acres— barley (with seeds), corn, and roots again. He bred 
no cattle, but bought in about 120 Irish boasts and Shorthorn 
stirks out of Westmorland and Cumberland in spring and 
at the back end of the year, and fed them out in the stalls. 
Of ewes he kept 210 — Wensleydales crossed with Oxford 
Downs. The rent in his neighbourhood he put at 27s. &d. 
an acre for the best lands, down to 12s. for the very light 
lands. The district on the whole he considered a good one, 
some of the grazing land by tli^e river being excellent. 

Mr. Eobb said that the qijaiity of the labour was falling 
off. The young people went away, but he thought that in 
this matter there would be a reaction. Small-holders with 
families were doing better than anybody else, as they ran 
the land with their own labour, and it might come to 
farming in that neighbourhood being carried on by this 
class. He paid his shepherds 18s., and his ordinary hands 
16s., with cottage, garden, manure, milk if he had it to spare, 
and some land. They wanted a rise of Is, a week, but he 
did not consider that the land could bear a heavier wage. 
There was a demand for farms ; thus he could Jet his, but if 
he did so the land would go back. Many of the new tenants 
economised to the detriment of the soil ; some of them did 
not even plough their land, they ‘ dragged ’ it. He thought 
that owing to the cost of labour and the low prices the 
position was about as bad as it well could be. Farms had 
fallen in rent and the industry as a whole was going down- 
hill, feeding stuffs and stores were dear, while the price of 
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produce was cheap. The view that he took of the future 
was gloomy. 

Driving to Colonel I’Anson’s, of Howe Hall, Thirsk, 
we passed the village of Carlton Miniott, in the Vale of 
Mowbray. Here I was informed in September that there had 
been no ram to speak of since the month of May, yet wheat 
was a good crop, and the mangolds, that drought-resisting 
root, of which here, as in many other parts of Englahcl, 
the acreage is increasing year by year, wore also good. Oats 
were fair, and I saw a considerable breadth of potatoes, 
mostly of the Sutton’s Abundance variety. The cottages in 
this district seemed to be good and sufficient. Not far from 
Skipton-on-Bwale we passed from light potato land to stiong 
soil, of which about two-thirds seemed to be arable to one- 
third pasture. The rent of this land, I understood, averaged 
about s61 the acre. Here, also, I saw a field which had been 
cut up into allotments ; now these were abandoned, and it 
was cultivated in the ordinary fashion. The Swaleside lands 
hereabouts were very good grass and run up gradually into 
the weak saud lands above. , 

Colonel TAnson, who was, I believe, President of the 
National Sheep-broeders’ Association, said that in his opinion 
the outlook was bad. Sheep had been their stand-by, and 
now these were failing them He told me that a member of 
the New Zealand Q-overnment, whom die had met not long 
before, had assured him that the trade in that colony ’.s 
mutton was but m its infancy, and for this and other reasons 
Colonel 1’ Anson had no faith in the future. For twenty-five 
years past the industry, he said, hiid been going back steadily, 
prices growing worse and labour more difficult to obtain and 
manage. His own men whom he had employed for years 
were good, but for the most part the quality of the labour 
was had. He had one reliable lad who would stay with 
him, but the rest were all going away. Pie did not believe 
that allotments had any deterrent effect upon this exodus, 
but m the establishment of small men with their families 
on the land he did believe. The selling value of land in the 
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neighbourhood had, he said, lallnn vei'y much, mid rents 
were down about 25 per cent. There were applicants for 
fariiis, but some of these were land-skinners. 

I walked over Colonel I’Anson’s farm of 400 acrG.s, ino.st 
of which was strong laud and somewhat burnt up, very 
much so indeed when compared with that in the neighbour- 
hood of Potto. Here I first made personal acquamtaiiec 
with the blue-faced Wensleydale sheep, of which the points 
are size, lean mutton, and long, fine-stapled wool, which is 
in great demand even at the present time Colonel I’Anson 
had been bid 11s 9cZ. a stone for his, but was holding for 1 2s. 
He said that once he had kept his wool for fifteen years in 
the hope of better prices. Whether or no he got them I do 
not know, hut this seems doubtful. 

The Wensleydale lambs have a curious feather on their 
legs which they lose after the second shear. The gimmers 
were worth 60s, for mutton, or if sold for stock about 55s. 
Here there was a flock of shearling Wensleydale tups, fine 
animals of eighteen months old, with very curly fleeces. I 
think that these were some^of the most handsome sheep 
which I have seen in England, and their breed was the same 
that Colonel I’Anson’s father kept sixty years before. His 
stock were Herefords, which he had taken up on account of 
the high price of Shorthorns. He bought them in as stores 
at the end of May m Syirewsbury market at an average price 
of iSlO apiece, and expected to get them out before Christmas 
at £19 01 £20. They seemed bo do very well upon this soil. 
Once he had bred hunters, but gave them up, for he found 
that only one out of three made any money. 

While driving back toThirsk our coachman, whose name 
I think was George Close, informed me that as a boy of 
twelve he received £1 9s. a year and his keep, and as a 
labourer his pay was 9s. a week, without food or lodging. In 
those days, he added, a really good man earned £9 a year 
and his meat, all of which, he remarked, was changed now. 

Another expedition that I made from Northallerton 
was to Leyburn, in Wensleydale, where I was anxious to 
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learn something of the general conditions and of the cheese- 
making for which it is famous. About Burton Oonstable 
and Spennithorne the traveller can see the dales threading 
the hills m all direction.^, and above them heights crowned 
with heath and firs. From Leyburn itself looking west- 
ward from the high ground over hidden Coverdalo, Penhill, 
and Hawes, the Dale stretches np from a great expanse of 
flat land dotted with trees, like an African plain with “its 
mimosa thorns, to the Penhill range, m the midst of which 
stand Middleham and its ancient castle. Below lies the 
Vale, broad and smiling, lined out with fencing walls, and 
rising gently to the swelling, purple slopes of the Pen Hills 
that m the shadow seemed almost black with heather. In 
all this beauteous and peaceful scene the eye could scarcely 
find a field of ploughed land . everywhere was grass and yet 
more grass, until its green was lost in the purple of the 
heather. 

Mr. Dent, a member of the firm that has, I understood, 
been established here for over a century, and who was said 
to know as much about Wensleydale and its cheeses as 
anybody in Leyburn, told me that cheese-making was the 
great industry of the Dale, which is also famous for its 
cattle. Everyone who kept two cows would make cheese, 
although not so much was turned out as formerly, as a good 
deal of milk was sent to Liverpool. ^ The cheeses, of which 
he showed me a great number in bi,s shop, vary from 6 lbs. 
to 16 lbs. in weight, and are mostly of the Stilton shape — 
something of that flavour too — with a difference. Mr. Dent 
told me that there were few large farms in the district, 
and that the average size was about 200 acres. Of arable 
there was but little, not five per cent, indeed. Nearly all 
the fences were of stone, and the enclosures generally 
measured from two to five acres 

Mr. Edward Alderson, of the Bolton Arms Hotel, also a 
gentleman of great experience, told me that on the whole he 
thought the local farmers were doing badly, and that unless 
they could get along with the help of their own families 
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they could not get along at all, Laboui for milking was 
almost unprocurable, and neither lads nor lasses would take 
service in the country. Farmers even went to Middles- 
brough to try to hire lads The wages were fi’om 18s. to 
19s. a week, with some privileges, such as a house and forty 
stone of potatoes. For large farms the demand was not 
1 great, but thele was much competition for sinall-holdings, 
although the rent of these was far higher Thus Mr Aklcrson 
said that ten acres would cost a small-holder £20 a year, 
while 300 acres might bo hired by the large man for under, 
or at best for a trifle over, as many pounds In addition 
to the cheesemaking the farmers bred and sold out stores, 
as this was a raising rather than a fatting district, at any 
rate west of Leyburn. In conclusion Mr. Alderson said 
that generally he did not consider the agricultural outlook m 
that district to be promising. 

Mrs. Graham, the wife, I think, of Mr. John Graham, a 
farmer, was so kind as to show me the process of the manu- 
facture of Weiisleydale cheeses, of which she produces many. 
Fresh milk, in her case a hundred gallons, having been 
brought m and the rennet ad(fed, it is allowed to stand from 
twenty to thirty minutes, after which the curd is broken 
down and left to settle. When it has stood a while in the 
same vessels the whey is strained off through coarse and fine 
cloths. These processes take place during the morning. 
Subsequently the curd is again broken up, and after one 
ounce of salt has been added to four pounds of curd, it is 
wrapped in a coarse cloth and put into a wooden tub without 
a bottom called a vat, which vat is set in a press. Here the 
process seems to differ from that of the manufacture of 
Stilton, which the reader will remember is not pressed. On 
the second morning the portions of curd are transferred 
into fine cloths and replaced in the press, where the pressure 
is continued till the evening, when, so far as its making is 
concerned, the cheese is finished 

Mrs. Graham informed me that although the work was 
very hard it paid well. There were, however, considerable 
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diificultieB connected with the milking, and complete clean- 
liness and care in every particular were essential to success. 
She said that the danger was that the trade in Weusley- 
dales would be spoilt by the many bad cheeses that were put 
upon the market under that name. Such cheeses when 
tasted by consumers .set them against the brand. 

The Hon W. Orde-Powlett, whom we saw at Leyburn, 
confirmed what I had heard as to the tightness of labouir m 
that district, 

Mr. Pairhurn, who farmed at Hutton Bonville, five miles 
from Northallerton, told me that the land there was strong. 
He roared cattle, grew a little wheat and a good deal of 
barley, which gave an average return of four quarters to the 
acre. AJl his heifer calves were kept for cows, and the rest 
he fed out, buying but few stores. He bought in sheep, but 
did not breed them. Turnips be could grow, but to do so 
his land must be well worked. He said that ‘ since rents 
came down we’ve just made things tie, but the labour is 
going to kill the pig,’ i.e. to destroy the industry. He had 
been in the habit of hiring meg, but men were no longer to be 
hired. He could not get any, and thought that he would be 
left with nobody but Ins son. The lads and lasses all went 
away, there was scarcely one left in agriculture in his neigh- 
bourhood. Some people were more fortunate. He meant 
those who had a family and succeeded in keeping them at 
home. If it had not been for hi.s son’s help he must have 
given up farming himself. 

Rents, he said, were down a half or more on strong 
lands, and now stood at imder £1 an acre. Still there were 
applicants for farms, men who would risk a hit and borrow 
a bit in order to gat in, and sons of farmers whom their 
fathers put on to the land. To him, however, the question 
of where the capital came from was a mystery. On the 
other hand some people were beginning to grow tired of 
it, chiefly owing to the labour difficulty. He instanced a 
man in that neighbourhood who held 1,000 acres and had 
not more than six hands on the place. This gentleman wa^ 
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giving up one 400-acre farm near by. Mr Eairbnrn 
thought the only thing to do 'would be to lay the land away 
to grass and graze it 'with cattle and sheep. He added that 
he could not look forward to the future with any confidence 

Travelling from Potto to Nunthorpe we passed along the 
base of the Cle'veland Hills. Here the breadths of grass and 
’•stubble stretched away, always tending upward, s, till they 
culminated in wooded slopes that in their turn were lost in 
the deal -out lines of the summits of the moorlands, which 
extend thence for some sixteen miles to Plelmsby. At Nun- 
thorpe once more we met Mr. Scarth Dixon, who had most 
kindly undertaken to be our guide to Saltburn, and there to 
show us over his own land. With him was Mr. T. Curry, 
jun., agent to the large estate of Mr. A. J. Dorman, of Grey 
Towers, Nunthorpe, and other gentlemen. 

Here most of the soil was clay, which produced wheat, 
oats, and barley, but more barley than anything else. The 
sheep lands were on the hillsides, and about a third of the 
area of the majority of the farms, was pasture. The farmers 
grazed and bred cattle, nearly ,all of them selling milk m 
Middlesbrough and elsewhere. The average size of farm 
seemed to be from 120 to 180 acres, the average selling value 
of land from ifiSO to £35 the acre, and the average wage 
about a week, while the rents on the Grey Towers 
estate, over much of which we drove, varied from 14.5. 6d. to 
28s. 6d. an acre. 

There were also a good number of small-holders in the 
neighbourhood who hired a few fields, kept a cow or two, 
and -worked for the farmers in hay time and harvest Mr. 
Curry said that this was a very satisfactory state of affairs, 
and that, to a certain extent, they relied on these small- 
holders for labour. On that property there was, he informed 
me, no grass that would feed out cattle. It .was all grazing 
land, and they bred calves and fatted them at two years old 
in the yards. Also they grew as many turnips as possible. 
After visiting various farms, including the home farm of 
Mr. Dorman, on whom I called, we went to see Mr. T. Curry, 

von. II. z 
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of Alorton Carr, who, if my memory servos me, w'as the 
father of Mr, T. Curry, jim., agent to Afr fJorinan. 

This was a fine farm of 500 acres, to which Mi‘ Curry, 
senior’s, gi’andfalher came in 1810 The fickls were mostly 
large, with a peat subsoil, and had been drained by the tenant, 
the fences low and neat, and the crops of wheat and oats 
on these cool bottom lands which the drought had suited,' 
very heavy. A feature of the place was the large stacks ; 
thus I saw four m the yard that contained m them the 
produce off seventy acres of land. Air, Curry, jun,, said that, 
taking the district through, the farmers were prosperous, 
paying rent, interest, and making a good living. At the 
last audit on Mr. Dorman’s estate there were no complaints 
and the season of 1901 had been good in Cleveland Indeed, 
they haivested the best crops won for years, as the dry 
weather had suited them. In the wet seasons, however, his 
father had lost £500 a year for eight years in succession 
Now their land was well drained, and even in a wet time 
they could ripen the corn. - 

The farms on these heevy clay lands averaged about 
120 to 200 acres in size, and Mr. Curry said that the small men 
on the small farms were doing well, although they must 
work hard. They seemed to have no trouble with labour, 
chiefly, I gathered, owing to the influx of Irishmen, of 
whom on this farm they had thirteen living in a bothy, m 
addition to three Englishmen living m cottages. The wages 
were £1 a week, with house and garden (for the English 
labourers, I suppose), sixty stone of potatoes, and beer three 
times a day in harvest and haysel They had markets in 
the big towns for everything they liked to send in, and kept 
thirty 'two cows in milk. All roots were fed to cattle in 
the sheds. The cows they bought, milked them for two or 
three years, and sold them out as beef, selling the calves 
also at a standing price of about 355. a head. Of sheep, as 
the land would not carry them permanently, they had a 
‘ flying flock ’ of 100 ewes, bought in during October and 
sold out with their lambs in the following summer. 
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Altogether Mr. Curry’s account of the local agnciiltural 
conditions was the most clieerfiil that I had heard for a 
long while, but to some extent doubtless this was due to 
the recent dry seasons, and still more to the eager market 
furnished by the great manufacturing city of Middlesbrough, 
which lay close at hand. 

The view from the steep side of Ormesby Bank on the 
road ''to Saliburn was m its way very impressive Below 
lay a great plain, and beyond it Middle.sbrougb draped in a 
veil of mist above which towering chimneys poured out 
volumes of thick smoke, In Estoii, to the north-east, were 
yet more chimneys, all their dense lines of smoke stream- 
mg down wind like long black flags from the trucks of 
unseen ships, until at nightfall these pennons vanish and of 
a sudden the points of the tall masts take fire and flare 
unceasingly So weirdly do they flame and waver there 
among the shadows, that almost one might imagine them 
titanic torches set upon the Infernal slopes to light the 
spirits of dead men along the ways of Doom. 

At the township of Marske,, which is situated near the 
sea and almost among the ironworks, we saw Mr and Mis 
Mark Hall in their comfortable house at Eye Hills, a couple 
who belonged to that generation of Yorkshire farmers which 
is now passing away, Mr. Hall said that farmers were 
doing pretty well in thafj district, but that practically they 
had given up growing wheat. On his holding of 400 acres, 
which, I think, he took from Lord Zetland, although of this I 
am not sure, he bred and fed stock, sending milk to the 
towns daily. Forty years before, his land, which was strong, 
used to be a wheat and bean farm. Then they grew ninety 
acres of wheat, a few turnips, and a little barley; but in 
1 901 the chief crops were turnips, barley, and seeds. His 
course was turnips, barley, clover, oats, and if they grew 
any wheat they took beans to follow Lord Zetland gave 
a rebate of 16 per cent, each half-year, and some tenants 
received more. It used to be 26 per cent. 

Mr. Hall told me that a great deal of land in this dis- 
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trict had gone away to grass That soil, if well done, 
■woirld make a good hottom in eleven years, but if badly 
done this took twenty years. To succeed there grass must 
be laid down properly. Duiuig the past two years they 
had been badly off for labour, and could hardly got the 
corn stocked ; but he had three sons, who, as I gathered, 
gave him assistance. He kept four married labourers and 
some Irishmen, but said that after staying a few 'years 
the lads went off to the mines. The eight hours’ shift 
in force in these mines made the labour question difficult 
on the land. Sometimes the miners would come out to 
help, but they knew nothing of agricultural work, and 
the young men did not care to learn. Cowmen were hard 
to get, as they must do Sunday work, and extra labour 
cost 45. a day. To a bind he paid IBs a week with a house, 
garden, fifty stone of potatoes, milk, and loan of a horse 
and cart to lead his coals. Also if a man fell ill they con- 
tinued to pay his wages. 

He did not consider that the general run of farmers were 
making more than a living, nor did he think the prospect 
very good ; indeed he wished that his lads had not taken 
to the land. Clydesdale and Shire horse-breeding, which 
they all practised, had, however, been successful. Mr. Hall 
thought that the Clydesdales suited these clays better than 
the Shires, and that the improvement of the stamp m 
Cleveland during the past fifteen years was wonderful. 
There was a really good market for four-year-olds, which 
fetched up to £'60 or more ; indeed he had just sold one 
for £10. His practice was to work them on the farm from 
two and a half to four years of age and then put them on 
the market. Mr. Hall was of opinion that the production 
of useful horses was one of the most profitable industries 
left to agriculturists in Cleveland. The rents in that dis- 
trict, he added, varied from l7s. to 27s. the acre. 

At Saltbum I had a very interesting interview with Mr. 
J. W. Clarke of Guisborough, I believe one of the moat 
experienced land agents and managers in Yorkshire, and with 
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Mr. Thomas Petch, of Baras Farn), Kkelton, -whose holding 
I had visited on the previous day. Mr. Fetch held 550 acres, 
of -which 400 were grass, and bred all his own stock, beasts, 
horses, sheep, and pigs, as his, he said, was a breeding farm 
He kept seventeen or eighteen dairy Shorthorn cows, and 
200 improved jQeicester ewes, selling out the lambs fat in 
*May, Also he had a few Cleveland Bay and Clydesdale 
horsek His heifers ho bred from, getting rid of them after 
the third cal f, and selling out the steers as fat beasts. On 
his 150 acres of arable he grew twenty of swedes, and ten ol 
potatoes. His farm, I should add, looked very well. 

Mr. Clarke said that rents in that neighbourhood varied 
from 20s. to dOs. an acre. It was an exceptional district 
owing to the iron trade and the ready market for all pro- 
duce, especially for straw and hay. He thought that the 
tenant farmers of the neighbourhood had been much helped 
by the great landlords, who were many of them rich men. 
On some estates money made out of the mines was very 
freely spent. ‘ The land,’ he said^ ‘ has been manured with 
ironstone.’ He pointed out that* farmers were unsuited for 
any other profession, and that the farmer’s life had many 
advantages which ought to be taken into consideration I 
shall not quote Mr. Clarke’s views further at present in- 
asmuch as since then he has most kindly furnished me with 
them in writing in a document that will demand attention. 

Mr. Fetch thought that farmers had lost capital, and 
that farming was not a ‘ paying game ’ ; he added that had 
it not been for the fact that his landlord was so good, he 
would not have continued in the business, which was ‘ no 
use.’ Also he hung on because he liked it and in the hope 
that he might get some of his money back one day. He 
knew men who would go out at once if they were able to 
turn their hand to anything else. The labour, he said, was 
difficult to find and very expensive, £1 a week with milk, 
house, and potatoes — wages that the land could not bear. 
He employed three Irishmen to each of whom he had paid 
26ff. a week for five weeks, and how, he asked, was he to get 
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produce out ol hih farm sutlicient to satisfy such r\'a<;es? 
When men could earn 5s. or (is in the mines, how could 
they be experded to stay upon the land ; and what wonder 
was Jt if lads of seventeen or eif'hteen drifted away'-' 
'IVonty years before one man used to marshal a score of 
women hoeing turnip,?, but now where wore the women 
Kents, Mr, Potch added, had falioii from 17 to 20 per cent.^ 
in that district. 

Mr Clarke remarked that some fanners succeeded, and 
instanced a draper’s assistant who had taken to farming, 
quadrupled bis holding, put out two sons, and generally ws-s 
qmte satisfied with his lot. To this Mr. Potch replied dryly 
that he knew the man, and that he had ‘ married a lady 
with money.’ Of the circumstances of this particular case 
of course I cannot speak, bnt I may mention it as a curious 
fact that in quite a number of examples in the course of 
my travels through England, I have discovered that farmers 
who were mentioned to me as especially successful have 
met with similar good fortune, hlore than once also f have 
heard that the lady no lom?er possessed the money. Like 
the ironstone m Cleveland it had gone to ‘manure tlie soil.' 

As I consider them of great value, and as they dwell on 
a side of the case which is rarely presented now-a-days. I 
quote here the notes on Yorkshire agriculture which have 
been sent to me by Mr, Clarke. ^ In these notes I have 
made a few clerical alterations only and some unimpoitant 
omiesions, the latter with the object of saving .spaco. 

NOTES ON AGEIGIILTUEE IN YOEK8HIEE. 

I have much pleasure m sending you a few notes on the above 
subject. They a) e the outcome of my experience in agrioultiual 
matters extending over a period dating from 1860 up to the 
piesent time, therefore anything I may say is the result of actual 
practical exponence, as I have been working amongst the owners, 
the occupiers of land, and the agricultural labourers during the 
whole of that time without any intermission. 

As far as possible, I will deal with the various headings in the 
order you name. 
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Past and Present Oondittons in Yorkshne . — TUo proseiiti posi- 
tion IS peculiar, because we are just lucovenuff fiom a groat 
number of years of depression, the cause of which is, m my mind, 
to be traced to two reasons, the first being a long senes of low 
prices and the second the gieat and increased difficulty that has 
occurred of late years in getting an economical anti suflioient 
supply of labouj;. 

With regard to the former I do not altogether blame the con- 
ditidn of agriculture for the bad prices, for although we hear very 
often that rents ought to be lowered to meet them my expet ience 
is that they have been, and always are, lowered when iieoeasacy, 
and the person who rents land has no one but himself to blame 
if he takes it at too higli a rent. 

As regards the labour question, it has certainly been one of 
very great difficulty, the supply short and the quality inferior. 
N othing could have saved agriculture in this particular direction 
except the fact that a great improvement has taken place m 
mechanical appliances, which have to a very large extent met the 
difficulty I therefore come to the conclusion that although great 
difficulties have arisen in farming operations, they have to some 
extent been mot, and the depression is actually and steadily 
decreasing and will eventually diaf,ppeai. Ilistory repeats itself ; 
there have been periods of greater depression than those we 
have lately gone through I think landlords have more than done 
their duty, especially in the Noith of England, by carrying out 
permanent improvement.? m every direction, which have tended 
to a very great extent to balance the difficulties we had to meet. 

I do not think farmers have laade money of late years, still there 
is an increasing demand for mixed farms of moderate size. I do not 
know of any good land that is unlet, and nearly ail the farms in 
the open market command decidedly good rents, which show an 
increase upon those lowered a few years ago. The cause of this is 
difficult to see. The general reason, however, to my mind is that 
the farming element is very strong, and there will always be in 
England men who prefer to find their occupation in life on the 
land in sufficient numbers to meet the supply. Farms are very 
good to let, and, with the exception of unusually large ones, which 
are always difficult to deal with, there is a greater demand than 
the supply can meet. People with a capital large enough to take 
a big farm are certainly not to be found, because men possessing, 
say, from £6,000 to £10,000 prefer to pul it in some commercial 
concern which gives them an opportunity of making a large return 
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11)1011 thi'ir oiiUii'Y or hviiif' upon it, without iisk I do not know, 
howe.ioi, thid the change in this lOBpeot is gieiilci now liliaii it 
ever was. There may he very good teuaiils who come undei tlie 
doaignaiion of gentlemen fanners who have abandoned agiicultuie 
■IS a ineana ot living, but this class was never one to depend upon, 
and merely arose, and will aiise at thuos, when there is a oonsider- 
ahla wealth of surjilus capital in. the country. 

i consitlor that, taking the state of the land generally, it is 
better cultivated now tlian it was many years ago. Theie is 
perhaps a slight falling oft to what it was twenty years ago lu 
some districts, hut the general system of cultivation has improved 
and rents are fairly maintained. The loss of rent in Yorkshire has 
lieen by no means so great as in other counties, and it has been 
recovered to a considerahle extent of late by tenancies changing 
hands, I attribute the loss a great deal to the fact that farmers 
as well as others live at a higher rate and maintain a different 
position socially from what they did thirty years ago. The same 
may bo said of the labourer ; and as the rate of wages is so 
largely increased, the farmer cannot afford to give the landlord so 
much rent as he could when both the cost of living and the late 
of wages were very much less. 

I need not say that throughout the whole of England every 
class have during the last thirty years increased their style of 
living very materially, and money consequently is of much less 
value. This seems to apply more especially to the farmer or 
occupier of land and the labourer, with the result I have given. 
I am inclined to think that any loss that has occurred in the 
rental value of land is attributable more to this fact than to any 
other. 

Outlook .— -1 think on the whole the outlook is hopeful, and at 
the present moment rents are well and promptly paid. 

Labour . — The labour question I admit is getting more difficult 
every day, but my own opinion is that the rate of wages has got 
about as high as it can go, and it is more likely that a reaction 
will set in with a tendency to lower wages than that they will 
increase. In England when you do not quite get the value of your 
outlay there generally seems to be a reaction, and I am bound to 
say the rate of wages paid in these departments of agriculture is 
more than it is intrinsically worth, especially when you consider 
the inferiority of the work you get. This remark applies to every 
class of labour connected with farming operations and to all estate 
work. At the present moment there is a very serious difficulty in 
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getting experienced men who aie thoroughly clever at nil the 
vaiious classes of farm and estate woih 

Farming generally. — Parmors liavo altered thou system of 
husbandry in many parts by laying down a gieat deal ol land to 
grass. This, ol course, has been done largely with the assistance 
of their landlords , also they have grown more loot crops than 
they used to demand instead of growing so much wheat have gone 
’ in largely for barley, a crop not supposed in olden days to 
gro'?^ well on strong land They have also, with the assistance of 
covered sheds and buildmgs, kept a laigor head of all kinds of stock 
"I know many farms where the building accommodation has been 
more than doubled during the last thirty yeais, and where oven 
now they are hardly sufficiently equipped to meet the changes in 
this respect. 

Cottages — As regards cottages in Yorkshire, and speaking 
generally for the North of England, these have been very much 
improved, and there is little, if any, complaint to be made of them. 
My opinion is that landlords have met tho question very fairly. 
With the many local authorities tliab have arisen whose duty it is 
to look into these matters, it is almost impossible for a landlord 
to avoid putting his cottages into ordei , even if be wishes to do 
so, and few are to be found on vi%ll-managed estates where the 
sanitary ariaiigements are not up'*to date. At the present moment 
the cost of building cottages is absolutely piohiliitivc to allow of 
their being erected with any view other than to meet the necessity 
for them. However much they may bo requited, it is quite 
impossible for tho occupants to pay a rent, even out of the high 
wages paid, that would yield more than two percent, upon the cost. 

Financial States 0/ Jjancllords, Tenants, and Labourers. — As 
regards the financial state of the three persons who are interested 
in the soil and who have to live out of it I believe that the land- 
lords or owners are those who have suffered most. 

The tenant farmers have suffered to a certain extent; they, 
however, have had it in their hands to what is called ‘ out their 
loss,' as they are not obliged to continue a tenancy that is 
unprofitable A landlord, however, must slick to his land or run 
the risk of a forced sale. 

As regards the labourer, he certainly is receiving a great deal 
more money now than he ever has done since his services were 
such an essential factor in agricultural operations; but I very 
much doubt whether he is saving more money now than he did 
twenty or thirty years ago, when wages were less, and I cannot 
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t.iiink liliafc the 8a.%in}> elemout m (jvijte R(' shoiig now as it was in 
thoai' <lays Wy own expouonce is that when Iho dgncnltuial 
labourci was not locoivuig suoli good wages years ago ho had 
more spare money than ho has at the pmsont tune. 

Fcti-simplc and Li'Uuitj Value of AijnciiUtiial rroperiy — ft is 
quite impossible to purchase good land now at a low liguro 
Large tiacts ot inferior tjuahty can doubtless be bcjjight at a price 
that will pay to iiiipiovc, but 1 know of no estates changing hands 
that have been puicliasod, and that had any araemties wiiatcT^or, 
to pay more than two per cent , and that is probably the experience 
of the last twenty yc.i,rs. In the large manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire land is sold, and is still selling, at very high prices. My 
opinion is that if big capitalists chose to invest their money m 
land at the present time they would get a large return for it m 
the near future for the very simple reason that land does not 
increase in area, while the wealth of the country is daily increas- 
ing, and it is natural that those who have left the land and made 
their money in towns should wish to return and spend their days 
on the land from which they sprang. 

Aep cultural Education . — I confess to having a prejudice 
against any education other than an elementary one, leaving it to 
the clever boy or girl to car*’y on their own education if they 
have it in them to rise. I h^ve never known a good clever 
boy who did not rise in the world if he was capable of doing so, 
having first received his elementary education ; but to cram a lot 
of parrot information into a receptacle which cannot digest it is 
foolish in the extreme. 

No doubt the attractions of town life will draw, and always 
have drawn, a large percentage from the land, but I very much 
doubt whether the greater number of those who go there really 
do good. If, however, it were possible to give a ceitain amount 
of practical instruction in rural districts in agricultural and estate 
work I would cordially approve ; but as everyone at the present 
day wants to be at work and leceivmg pay at an earlier ago than 
formerly, I do not see exactly how the time is to be found to do 
much in this direction. 

Technical education is a great institution, but the twin R’s are 
the groundwork which must not be skipped, and after that 
clever boys or girls will, with the many opportunities now open to 
them, rise to any height; but this does not mean that you can 
bring on the whole community at the same rate. 

In conclusion I should like to say that my experience, which 
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extends ovur all the northern counties and WaivvicksViirc, Noilli- 
amplonshire, Shropshiio, Herefordshne, Romnisotshive, and Dovou- 
shire, leads me to think that the real diflicultios that have been met 
with on landed estates have arisen first of all because tlie ownci s 
have spent from time to time more of their income than they 
ought to have done — their social position apparently demMiidmg 
it— led an idlft life, and been unable to meet the propei wants of 
then tenantry Secondly, that the tenantry and labomeis have 
alfc spent more than they could aiford, and in some districts have 
been of an infeiioi class as regards intelligence, capability, and 
capital. Except in these eases I have seldom come across e.statos 
that have not been able to weathei the storm and come sncooss- 
fully out of the depression unhaimed, and I have known no estate 
go to the wall unless the landlord has been actually improvident 
and unable to meet the claims of his family and do justice to liis 
property. 

I have found the greatest intelligence and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the most thriving tenantiy and labourers in the counties 
of Northumberland and Yorkshiie, and these two counties have 
weathered the storm as well as, if not hotter than, any others I 
have come across. I have found very good farmers in Warwick- 
shire, Shropshire, Somersetshire, Herefordshire, and Northamjiton- 
shire, and generally in the northern counties, but in none of them 
have I found the agricultural labourer to be equal in intelligence 
and physique to the Yorkshire aud Northumberlaud man 

I think the facilities that arc granted at the present moment 
in the way of elementary education are sufficient, and I think 
there is no occasion to have a technical education for those who 
wish to follow farming ptirsuits, the best way in my opinion being 
by actual practice upon the land. Agricultiu-al labour must 
necessarily be a dull and slow piocess, but there has always 
been in the past a body of men and women who followed the 
calling from choice, and altliough of late years this class has drifted 
into towns in large numbers, I do not think it would do any good 
to endeavour to create an artificial state of things to try to alter 
the conditions. 

As regards comparative rentals of the present day with those 
of the past, there is no doubt considerable loss has been sustained, 
but this loss has to a very great extent been minimised by a 
judicious outlay on the part of the landlord, and I do not think it 
is so serious on well-managed properties as to need any special 
comment The great loss in this respect has always been on 
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properties where the landlord was woise oif than the tenant 
Where the landlord has not been in a position to do anything 
to meet hia tenants or to meet the different style of farming in the 
way of increased accommodation, the loss of rent may be very 
groat; but I take it this has really nothing to do •with what is 
called agricultural depression, but is merely a state of things that 
will arise in any other degree of life where the peinons interested 
cannot meet their obligations. 

I do not think there is any heroic remedy that would itnpiovo 
the outlook. Personally T am not in the very least a pessimist, 
especially as regards the situation in Yorkshire; therefore, in my 
opinion, no special remedy is required 

J. W. CliAKKE. 

H. Bider Haggaid, Esq. 


It will be observed that the above report is highly opti- 
mistic in tone, and I think for this reason should be studied 
side by side with the other evidence -which I collected in the 
county. There are points in it with which many readers 
may disagree. Thus, Mr. Clarke’s statement tha-t he has 
‘ known no estate go to the^wall unless the landlord has 
been actually improvident and unable to meet the claims of 
his family and do justice to his property’ is one calculated 
to delight politicians of a certain school and other critics 
of their class. But is not the assertion altogether too 
sweeping? I imagine that in eveny county in Engand, 
including Yorkshire, which is, I admit, one of the most 
prosperous, instances — -and in some cases great numbers of 
instances — can be found where estates have gone to the wall 
whose owners have not been ‘ actually improvident.’ If Mr. 
Clarke has any doubt upon the point let him, as I have 
done, investigate the condition of agricultural affairs m 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridgeshire, and other places, 
counties to which his experience does not, I think, extend. 

Of these and some other districts it might be said more 
truthfully that a very large number of estates are m fact 
kept on their feet by the help of extraneous means which then- 
owners chance to possess. But perhaps when Mr. Clarke 
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wrote this passage he had Yorkshire, and especially the 
Cleveland district of Yorkshire, chiefly in his mind, where, 
as he himself remarked, the laud is ‘ manured with iron- 
stone ’ If a holder of real property has ifc’i0,000 or £‘20,000 
a year derived from coal or other mines, it is not hard for 
him to be a gf od landlord who builds premises and cottages, 
gives large remissions of rent &c , and whose farms are 
th^ object of eager competition amongst tenants. However 
these things may be— and Yorkshire men will best know the 
facts concerning them — as the main object of this work is to 
present every side of the agricultural problem and every 
shade of opinion connected with it, I am very grateful to 
Mr. Clarke for this clear and able expression of his views, 
and for the opportunity which he has given me of laying them 
before the public. 

I may, however, call attention to the point that they deal 
strictly with the laud and those connected with it, and do 
aot touch upon the larger, national problems involved in its 
desertion by the peasantry 

In diiving with Mr. Sca^th Dixon to visit his tenant, 
Mr. Henry Allison, of Low House Farm, Stanghow, about 
four miles from Saltburn, we passed through the large 
mining village of Lingdale. On this very spot, now covered 
with houses, Mr. Dixon informed us that he shot his first 
grouse as a hoy. Mr. Allison said that the position of farmers 
in that district depended a good deal on the man. Some of 
ihem were doing well and some of them were not, but he 
lid not know many who had advanced themselves during 
ihe past ten years The class, if averaged, was not flourish- 
ing. People told him that there was a silver lining to their 
iloud, but if so he could not see it ; it did not matter what 
ihey produced, the foreigner undersold them. For farms, 
aowever, there was a ready demand, as people who had made 
noney in commerce came in and applied for them. Their 
jondition had depreciated a good deal — 30 per cent, he should 
Jay — and the stackyards were not nearly so full as they 
ised to be. Their markets, however, were exceptionally 
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good ; thus they received uinepcuce a gallon for milk all the 
year round. The rents averaged -61 au acre and 1 2.s-, Gc?. for 
moorland. He knew no one who was paying as much as 
24s. Mr Allison mentioned a 500- acre farm near by, that 
he said was not then producing half as much as it used to 
do, on which the rent had fallen from 32s 20s. or ‘21.s. 

the acre. 

Labour generally, he told us, was very bad, ‘a very 
great, item,’ although not so bad in 1901 as it had been in 
1900 In that year farmers were obliged to give 6s. a day 
and victuals to get labour, and he knew cases m which they 
had to sell off in order to pay the men and their rent. If an 
extra man was wanted he could not be hired under 15s. a week 
and his meat, but personally he had two or three sons of his 
own who were growing up and able to help him. Ten years 
before a servant in the house received £15 a year, now he 
was paid from £20 to £24, and exceptionally well fed, getting 
fresh meat four times a day with tea, lemon-water, and beer 
twice a day. When miners /jame to help them in the after- 
noon they had ‘ four o’clocks,’,and 2s. apiece. 

Mr. Allison farmed 260 acres, or including moorland 
between 300 and 400, He kept a small but very high 
quality flock of Leicester sheep, of which one ram took the 
prize at Bradford that year, and all of his farm that I saw 
was in good condition On this place was a curious thresh- 
ing machine that is still in use—the first, Mr. Dixon 
told me, put up in this part of Cleveland. It stood m a 
circular stone house and conveyed the power of the five 
horses that turned it to a loft overhead. As a child I can 
remember seeing working at the Manor Barm at Bradenham 
in Norfolk a somewhat similar apparatus turned by six horse,9 
and having, over the centre shaft, a seat for their driver, 
who revolved unceasingly, like a joint before the fire ; but 
in all my journeyings, with the single exception of this one 
at Stanghow, I have found nothing so primitive still in use. 
Everywhere steam has killed out such contrivances. 

The prospect from the top of Charles’s Hill on this Low 
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rIouSG FariiJ was fine. To the north-east ghttorft<i 

he German Ocean, its white-capped billows iiislnng land- 
vards before the gale, and midway between it and me, 
lituated on flat, open lands divided into large, fenced fields, 
he town of Brotton. To the east a rising plain that runs 
o the edge ®f Boulhy Cliffs To the south-east another 
vide, arable plain marked by woods and Easmgton Church 
tnef bordered with the Moors. To the south Frcchorough 
Till, the villages of Kilton and Liverton, and beyond them 
noro purple moors. To the west-, looking over Throstle Nest 
f^arm, Dinsdale Moor rising to a ridge against the sky, 
laving for foreground grass lands and a cornfield set with 
itooks. Lastly, quite close at hand and looking strangely 
lut of place beneath the pure, blue heaven filled with broken 
douds and on that vast and smiling scene of Nature unde- 
iled, an iron mine with tall smoking chimneys surrounded 
ly grey hills of ore and refuse. 

The road which we followed from Cleveland to Pickering 
ly Balthuru and Whitby runs oyer the Yorkshire moorlands, 
vhioh are devoted to sheep and grouse, more, perhaps, to 
p'ouse than sheep. Another industry which may be called 
bgncultural that I noted here is that of apiculture, which is 
argely practised upon the edges of the Moors, where the 
lees roam gathering honey from the heather bloom. Mr. 
i. P. Lightfoot, propriator of the Pickering Bee Farm, has 
nost kindly given me a great deal of information as to the 
vorking of these apiaries. He said that m no district in 
Sngland is the industry of bee-keeping carried on to so large 
in extent as m the neighbourhood of Pickering Men of 
ilmoat every trade have bees, especially those who are em- 
iloyed by the railway company. Moreover these are looked 
tpon, apart from any profit that can be made out of them, 
iS a source of interest and a means of employing spare time. 

There are two bee pastures in the district ; clover and 
lowers from June to the middle of July, and blooming 
leather, which furnishes the mam honey crop, from mid- 
mgust to the end of September In order to gather this 
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heather honey the majority of bee-keepei-fs move their bees 
to the Moors, some of them from as far as twenty-fonr miles 
away. This must be done at night time, for if they are shut 
up in the hives and taken long journeys in the heat of the 
day the bees might be smothered. Tor the purposes of the 
information which he has given me, Mr Lightfoot consulted 
the oldest bee-keeper in the district, Mr George Skaife, of 
Middleton, a man whose experience of bees extends over* the 
last sixty-five years. 

Mr. Skaife never used any but skep hives, of which 
he has had as many as 170, that have brought him in as 
much as £70 in a single year from the sale of honey The 
heaviest hive he ever owned weighed after the heather 
season 8 st. 12 lbs., which is believed to be a record for one 
straw skep. His reasons for not abandoning skeps for the 
bar-frame hives were that the former are easier to move to 
the Moors, do not take up so much room either on the 
ground or in the cart during the journey, and require lees 
attention than the latter Mr. Lightfoot added that it is 
difficult to estimate the amount of honey gathered in one 
season, but m 1900 he took an average of twenty-one pound 
sections of heather honey per hive from ninety-seven hives, 
irrespective of run honey, which was afterwards put into 
bottles, or a total of over half a ton. The net profit per 
hive, at any rate m the case of one large apiarist, seemed to 
be a little over twelve shillings. He stated that there had 
certainly been an increase of bee-keepers in the neighbour- 
hood, especially during the past five years. What the profit 
had been to the new men he could not say, but he thought 
it probable that m many cases they made a loss, since 
bee-keeping requires as much knowledge as any other 
industry, although he declared that the average man seems 
to think that so long as he has bees he is bound to make 
money. 

Colonel W. Scoby, of Hobground House, Sinnington, our 
host in this district, showed me Pickering Church, which 
contains perhajis the finest mediaeval frescoes that 1 have 
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5en. Also there is ii tomb with the cross-leggccl effigy 
: Willian de Bruys, a Crusader, and, what are very rare 
igland, two fine eighteenth-century chandeliers hanging 
iher side of the altar. Unfortunately I have no space 
scribe the frescoes, which merit the attention of any 
r to this little town, Tboir subjects include Bt. George 
ihe Dragon, St. Christopher bearing the Tiilant CLuisi 
3 the river, in treatment not unlike to that of the same 
as presented m the church at Horley m Oxfordshire 
1 I have already described, the execution of John the 
;st, Herod’s feast, the inartyidomof St. Kdimind, .scenes 
the life of St. Katlieriue, and others, 
i this church of Pickering lie also the bones of VVilliaui 
haii, in his generation one of my few predecessors in 
;ask of investigating ihe conditions of rural England, 
lorks are well known but not easy to come b}', especially 
Rural Economy of England.’ He died at Pickering in 
and with more truth than is common in such inscrip- 
of that period, his tombstone states that ‘ he was inde- 
ible m the study of rural economy.’ 
t Pickering I saw Mr. Samuel Loy, J.P., one of the 
ipal landowners there, who told me that the rents in 
istrict varied from IOa'. to 40.s the aero, the average being 
i 27s. They had not fallen more than 25 per cent. 

the good times. „Laiid that was on the Bedstone 
landed a higher rent than land that was on the Lime- 
; thus farms of his at one end of the town on the Eed- 
fetched 30s., and at the other on Limestone 23s. the 
It was an arable country, and the best soils wore 
that grew turnips and barley. The breeding and feed- 
^ere mostly carried on in the valley. Labour, Mr. Loy 
was dear, as the quarries took away the men, and they 
10 Irish, The young people were going to the towns, 
e believed that some were coming back again, 
he principal farmers of the neighbourhood, in which 
many small-holdings of twenty acres and upwards, 
men who bad raised themselves. Of this Colonel Bcoby 
3L. n. A A 
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and Mr Loy gave mo various specific mstaneos Thus the 
former said that he let a twenty-acre farm to a man for C20. 
Afterwards this man took fifty acres, then 120 acres, and 
finally a farm for his son of 120 acres at ^!2 2s. per aero. 
Again some fourteen years before he had thirty acres to let. 
They were taken by a farm labourer of thirty-three years of 
age who had saved £'70. After five or six years he increased his 
holding to sixty-four acres, and some five years ago he went 
to Malton and took a farm of 120 acres and was then thriving. 
His ox-foreman had risen in the same fashion, and farmed 
400 acres. Moreover in the last two cases the men started 
after the good times had gone by. 

Mr. Loy said that he knew men who farmed in America 
who declared that they could do better m Yorkshire. 
Two lads whom he knew went to Nebraska for seven years. 
They were working very hard, doing everything for them- 
selves, but made little headway. He was of opinion that it 
was necessary to give some hope of advancement to farm 
labourers, as if there was sych a hope it filled them with an 
altogether healthier spirit. sMrs. Loy told me that female 
servants were exceedingly scarce in that district, so scarce 
indeed that she was obliged to import hers, or some of them, 
from Norway. 

From Pickering we drove through Middleton and 
"Wrelton, where the soil is limestone and redstone with a 
stiff clay on the lower lands, to Mai ton and Hobground 
House, Sinnington, where we were to stay. In this district 
we saw many narrow, high-hedged fields measuring from 
forty to fifty yards across, running down to lowland that 
had been drained of more recent years. These were let at 
about £2 the acre, and one of them had been sold not long 
ago for £75 an acre. In 1760 a common existed here which 
is now called the New Enclosure. The villages do not 
stand in the valley, but either on the limestone formation or 
on the chalk above. Climbing a steep slope of Kuumeridge 
clay which once was commonage, we came to the crest of 
Binnington Hill. 
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Here the view bathed in the red lights of sunset was 
ly fine. To the south lay the immense Vale of Pickonng, 
rdered far away by the Wold Hills running from 
ttrington on the west to Wold Newton and Filey on 
3 east, a great expanse of fertile wheat land measuring 
enty miles ii^ depth by perhaps as many in length. To 
3 north, extending from Helmsley on the west to Seamor 
tl*e east, a spreading ridge of lime- and sand-stone, the 
lole area forming a gigantic basin drained by the Derwent 
d its tributaries. Nearer at band, over the brink of the 
1 looking westward, we saw a fertile and slightly undulat- 
I country that extends to Hambleton Hill, eighteen miles 
^ay, and to the north-west a well-wooded land, beyond 
noli were the parple Moors that lay between us and 
hitby. It was a noble prospect. 

Passing down towards Sinnington grass and arable 
lined to be about equally balanced. Here the soil was 
icily strong clay with a limestone subsoil. The picturesque 
lage, which has many red-tiled, stone houses, is backed by 
vooded hill, and on the Green i saw a tall maypole standing, 

9 only one I have found in England. Here lived a number 
freeholders, and fruit-growing, especially of plums and 
natoes, was much followed. The Seven, which flows close 
, falls into the Eye, and the Eye into the Derwent. 

Driving on along the»Seven through rich meadow lands, 
my of them of hazel loam which fetched 30s. an acre, 
! came to Marton, a tidy, stone-bnilfc village of about 
0 acres, its main street edged by neat grass plots and 
camore trees, with orchards lying at the backs of the 
uses. In this parish, we were hiformed, there are more 
an twenty -three holders, all of whom have orchards and own 
eir houses and an acre or so of land. Here too lived a man 

10 had been a farm labourer under Colonel Scoby’s father, 
d who now held a mill and a piece of land which he had 
nght for £260. Colonel Scoby told us that twenty-five years 
fore thirteen acres of land near this village sold for £1,600, 
at is, the great price of about £123 an acre. Needless to say 
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it would not now fetch so much. Tn this district frooschorries, 
Victona plums, and Ecliiigville apples are largely grown. 

At Normanby, which we reached next, a third of the 
parish had gone down to grass within the last thirty years 
Here there lived a freeholder of four acres of which two 
thirds were tillage. Colonel Scoby sa,id that ho had known 
this man to sell .£80 worth of fruit off his little property" 
in a year. He said also that from a small farm of thirty- 
five acres that we passed, which was, I think, his property, 
several labourers in his own and his father’s employ had 
risen to better things and larger holdings. So at length 
we came to Hobground House, which actually stands, I 
believe, in the parish of Great Barugh. 

Colonel Scoby told me that he owned about 1,000 acres, of 
which 200 were in hand. The selling value of land had 
fallen considerably since 1873, and the rents from 25 to 30 
per cent., but generally they had kept on the same tenants 
who had never been a penny in arrear. His smallest farm 
was twenty and his largest 140 acres. The farmers there, 
who, he said, were a shrewd* frugal lot of men, worked hard 
and held their own. In some cases they got on and even 
saved money. They were all-round farmers, keeping cows 
and breeding stock, which they fed out at two and a half 
years, also a few pigs. All of them produced some sort of 
horse, useful, heavy cart animals, hackneys or hunters. 

Colonel Scoby, who was Chairman of tho Board of 
Guardians for the Pickering Union, which has a population 
of over 10,000, said, in proof of the prosperity of the district, 
that there were fewer than forty people in the worldionae, 
and not more than £10 a week was paid away in poor relief ; 
while in several of the villages there were no paupers at all. 
The bodily and mental health of the people was also very 
good ; thus out of the 10,000 there were but twelve pauper 
lunatics, and the rates did not exceed Is. id. m the pound. 

He wasa great beheverin small -holdings, and thought that 
if a third of each parish were given up to these little farms 
it would be a good and useful thing. Such holdings were 
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ping rLojk's io sompthiiig boiler, aiifl very vfi,liial)le as a 
as of retaiiniig population on the lanJ. Also the sons 
leu' tenants wont out to work and earn money, wliilo ono 
lem would probably stop to help his father. Ho holiovod, 
3ver, that it was much better that theso little lots of land 
Id be renfci^d rather than owned, and in proof of this 
advanced several instances that had come to liis own 
'fledge. 

lolonei Scoby added that a good many of the people went 
7 , the women in liis opinion being more eager to do so 
the men, but so far as farming was concerned the going 
1 of the land to grass and the introduction of labour- 
ig machines tended to equabse matters in this respect, 
bought that it would be an excellent scheme, and tend 
3ep them on the land, if the lads could be let out to work 
wo or three of the summer months. Also he was of 
ion that there ought to be more co-operation amongst 
ers. Of cottages he said there were as many as they 
;ed. None of these had les^ than four rooms, and to 
I of them there was a gajdcn attached. It was his 
rience that allotments fell, not mto the hands of labourers, 
nto those of hucksters and small tradesmen. 

Ihe reader will observe that the report on this district is 
le whole very cheerful. Whether the place is pro-sperous 
flse of the presence^of so many little men upon the 
or whether the little men are present because it is pro- 
ms I must leave him to judge. This at least is sure, 
here once more I found a flourishing locality, and in it 
arge farmers and many who may be called small-holders, 
combination is, at any rate, suggestive, though doubtless 
foodness of the land has much to say in the matter. 
Iriving from Hobground to Malton via Salton, a long 
roimdabout journey, we passed through the village of 
t Barugh, where the population has dwindled, there 
; in 1901 fourteen less cottages than it possessed forty 
! before. Indeed, here or at Salton I saw the silos of 
of them overgrown with grass. I observed here that 
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wherever the level mes ever so little, even a few feet, the 
land is better and fetches more by 10s. an acre than the 
colder soil below. At Salton Colonel Scoby took us to visit 
Mr. John Richardson, of The Manor, who since the year 1870 
had farmed 410 acres there, about half of which was pasture. 
The ricks in Mr. Richardson’s stackyard wgre splendid. I 
stepped two of them and found that they measured thirty-” 
three yards in length by five in width. A man whd was 
engaged in trimming the stacks with a scythe told me that 
it had been a grand harvest, and indeed the strength of the 
straw showed the quality of the crop. There was a waggon 
also in this yard fitted with a dissel-boom such as is used in 
South Africa, pulled by chains and swingle-bars and driven 
by a man who rode the near horse of the pair. The sheep 
that I saw here were Leicesters crossed with Lincolns. 

Mr. Richardson said that he thought farmers were doing 
‘ badly, and very badly ’ ; it was impossible to talk to one of 
them who did not grumble, and with good reason ; but it 
was not a question of the );:ents, which averaged from 26s. to 
28s. the acre, Still if a faum should be to let there were 
plenty of people after it, but most of them had no capital at 
their hacks. As with a great deal of experience he could 
not make farming do, this puzzled him; but he supposed 
that It was because the applicants were fit for nothing else. 

His grass was, he told me, too- strong for young stock ; 
were this not so he would breed, as feeding was but a ' poor 
game ’ there. In all he fed 116 beasts, his cake bill costing 
him between £1,200 and £1,500 a year. He bought in 
some of his stores at two years old at the back-end of the 
year, and about fifty ‘ slape fat ’ — ’that is, half-fat — animals 
lu April to go out finished in November. The beasts, which 
were all Irish, cost £13, and in some cases £15 in ; but when 
they went out at, say, £22, after consuming eight pounds of 
cake a day, there would, he thought, be little left for him. 

Labour, he said, was dear and bad, its average cost being 
£1 a week. Hands could not be found, although ‘ run-about ' 
men were more plentiful that year. If he were to pay one 
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,n off he did not know how he should replace him, as the 
rng people went away to the towns. The laboni used to be 
!. a week ; now it was inoie like 22s. a week , and wag- 
lers had risen £5 a head. His hind boarded the men 
eiving £1 a week, and 85. M. a head for their keep. Those 
ids, or foremen, and their wives complained nf the waste 
food. Thus if a meat pie were not finished, it could not 
put upon the table again ; still the men’s excuse for 
ng was often that ‘ the meat was bad.’ The labourers, 
wever, were not a drinking lot, and no doubt they had a 
11 time upon the land. He thought there was going to 
a change and that labour would be more plentiful, and 
s was a general idea among farmers at market. 

Mr. Eichardson, who said that he was very fond of 
nting, told us that if it were not for the few horses he 
d ‘ I don’t know where I should be.’ He showed us 
ne of his horses, beautiful animals, worth, I understood, 
m £200 to £300 apiece. He said that he could not take 
iright view of the future, chiefly on account of the lowness 
prices 

I think it was on this farm that an artesian well was 
nted out to us which had been sunk through 1,300 feet 
Kimmeridge clay at a cost of £600. It is not for me 
criticise a farmer of such great experience; still it did 
ike me as possible that Mr. Eichardson spent too much 
m his cake bill, although of course the more cake the more 
if and the better manure. I beheve that his father held 
s farm before him and that the rent of it used to be 42s. 
acre. 

In the parish of Brawby, which we visited next, the 
ras were smaller than in Salton, one of 200 acres being 
! largest. This, I was informed, is the best land in the 
trict, having a great depth of fine friable soil which has 
ill in cultivation from time immemorial. The fences 
this neighbourhood were very well tended. Some of 
; land has been naturally warped by the river Eye, but 
ere this is not the case it is a poor heavy clay. About 
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Garloii-le-Stiwt llio farms arc laid out m long, narrow strips, 
the tiirui}) land being on the hillsido, with corn on the 
heavier bottoms, which showed signs of drought ii''or some 
generations, 1 was informed, tliis place was a centre of 
Leicester ram breeding, hut the industry has now died out. 

About here we entered upon the limestone formation, 
which continued till wc reached Malton. From Barton-le- *' 
Street to Appleton-le-Stroet we drove along a hillside, whence 
we looked down on to the wooded Vale of Pickering, a huge 
natural amphitheatre lined and dotted with its olive-green 
fences, red-tiled cottages, cattle, sheep, or horses grazing 
in a thousand fields, and bordered to the north by the pur- 
ple, sunlit moorland. In or near the village of Ainotherby 
I saw some stacks belonging, I was told, to Mr. W Fisher, 
a member of the North Biding county Council, which were 
built with extraordinary care and neatness. Of all the 
agricultural arts none has deteriorated of late years more than 
that of stack building — at any rate in the Eastern Counties 
Formerly labourers took a pride m putting up a tidy and 
well-proportioned rick, now any Tower of Pisa-like erection 
that, with the help of broken-down ladders and bits of wood, 
will stand until the thrashing machine conies round, is 
often considered good enough and a sufficient fulfilment of 
their contract. 

I received an interesting letter dealing with this district 
from Mr. Frank Langbornc, a solicitor of large experience 
in Malton, from which I extract the following jiassages ; — • 

I venture to trouble you with a few remarks on the situation 
of the rural districts in tliis ueighbouihood of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, which may be called a good agricultural country for 
barley and root growing, with light limestone soil on the Wolds, 
and vei’y fertile, but stronger soil in the Valley of the Eye and 
Derwent, and the Vale of Mowbray &o, 

I may state that the depopulation of the rural districts here- 
abouts is much felt. The young men and women of the farming 
class and front the towns and villages ' drift ’ away to the large 
towns in the West Elding, Leeds, Bradford, &o., where they earn 
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I wages and have more amusement and distraction tliau in the 
idrum life of the couuti'y places, 

Che faimeis m tin, s district, -which 1 cousidei- a favoni ed one, 
ag to the good quality of the land and theit own eueigy, farm 
, and an inspection of their farms will, I think, prove i,his 
rtion. They have a very good bleed of sheep — Leicester 
sed with th^ Down sheep (Hainpshires &e.) — and grow excel- 
miitton, not too fat, which sheep find a ready sale in the 
It Biding at the excellent weekly stock markets in Malton 
y ‘ eat on ’ the land thoir turnip crops with sheep, which I take 

6 the ‘ sheet-anchor ’ of the farmer. 

! can see no moans of checking the depopulation of the rural 
.lets except by attempting to produce some counter-attraction 
le villages — better and more healthy houses, additional means 
nlighteument of the rural population which might excite their 
ds to take an interest in and value the scenes of nature around 
1 , and small allotments of land for those wanting them. The 
I'change of the population in town and country by means of 
bp trains and excursions &c. is so great now that the oppor- 
ty is afforded for making a choice of habitation and residence. 

7 to influence that choice in the direction of fostering a per- 
.ent rural community in any' district is the problem to be 
ed. Farmers have hereabouts made an effort to counteract 
exodus by employing iiheir own sons and daughters on their 
is, and so being able to faim at a profit. This is shown hore- 
its by almost all farms being let -with a choice of tenants from 
,y applications on any vacancy. The farms here are from 
it 100 to 300 acres; on the Wolds (sheep and barley fauns) 
1 300 to 800 or 1,000 acres. 

! may say, from my own observations, rents have gone down 
it one-third during the depression in agriculture, and the fee- 
ile value of land about one-fouith to one-third. 

My kind host in this neighbourhood, Colonel Scoby, also 
.es — 

! also might have mentioned to you that on the Earl of 
Brsham’s estate, which occupies a large portion of Eyed ale, 
y village has a considerable number of oowkeepings, about 
acres of land, of which one-half to two-thirds are grass ; rent, 
iditig cottage aud buildings, from £8 to £10. There are also 
y small-holdings — at least 100 farms — at less than £40 rent, 
Che cottages with cowkeepings are much appreciated. 
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Bul'we(5n IMalton and Sledinere the comitry is of l,ho 
usnal Wold typo, Imt much of the soil appears to be very poor 
and tlun. When I saw them lu the autumn of 1901 botli 
roots and grass were much scorched here. About Slediuure 
were large, larch plantations, and the character of the soil im- 
proves, although roots were not a very good crop. Here I saw 
women gleaning, a somewhat nncommon sight in these days - 
when flour is so clieap that few of the poor think stray ears 
of corn worth the trouble of collection Around Wetwang 
fields were large, fences trim, and trees scarce. The wheat 
stubbles looked clean and the new seeds flourishing. Where 
the fences were gappy they wore mended with good posts 
and rails, also I noted a meadow being marled and that tlie 
manure was already carted out on to the seeds which had 
been fed bare — signs, all of them, of good, careful farming. 

In this neighbourhood w'ere much ash timber and many 
woods, but little grass. The prospect also on this high-lying 
plateau was wide. About Garton ploughing was already m 
progress on the stubbles, and the soil looked very dark and 
nch. 

Mr. T. Eeed, of Beeford Grange, Holderness, whom I saw 
at Driffield, farmed 120 acres, mostly of clay soil, in four 
different farms. A quarter of his area was grass, and ho grew 
wheat, oats, and barley, the last being a fair sample only. He 
was a great breeder of hackney horses, of which he kept a hun- 
dred. Both he and Mr. M. Sellers, who farmed 700 acres at 
Boston-on-the-Wolds, said that their rent.s, which had dropped 
35 per cent., were about £1 an acre. Mr. Reed told me that 
with the aid of his horses, which were his speciality, he was 
just making a living ; and Mr. Sellers, that he was doing the 
same, but could not save anything. Both of them had plenty 
of labour, the wages being 16s. a week, with 25s. a week, 
food, and ale at harvest. Also there was a good deal of piece- 
work. With the year-men they had considerable difficulty, 
as the young fellows went away and did not come back, 
although they thought that these would return. They were a 
long way from a railroad or town, which made a difference, 
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but near Hull there was the greatest difficulty in getting 
labour. Mr. ydlers bred cattle and Improved Leicester 
sheep, l)ut said that the price ol wool and mutton ‘ beat 
thorn.’ Ho estimated that he was losing iOs a head on his 
sheep in 1901. Mr. Eeed said that his turnips had failed 
and that he would have to sell his lambs. 

They declared that 1901 was a wretched year, even the 
oiJts being very light and .short in the straw. Farms, 
they informed me, ‘ got let,’ but they did not think that 
people were ‘ very greedy ’ about them. Both of them 
stated that they had no faith in the future, and Mr. Keod 
said that if he had his capital out, he would not put it in 
again, as farming could not continue to he pleasurable when 
it had ceased to be profitable. He informed me that horse- 
breeding was a considerable industry m the neighbourhood, 
as the Wolds are well adapted to the production of hackneys. 
He had supplied nearly every country with pure-bred 
hackney stallions, but foreign Governments were not so good 
a market as they used to he. I do not think that Mr. Sellers 
kept any horses, but he bre^ cattle and sheep, the former 
being fed off in yards and the latter in folds. 

Mr. W. Young, who farmed 500 acres at Garton-on-the- 
Wolds, where his stand-bys were corn and sheep, complained 
of the bad prices, especially of wool and mutton ; and said 
that they had suffered^ from two years’ drought. His sheep 
were Lincolns crossed with Leicester's, and the wool that they 
produced was known as York wool. His barley, he said, was 
very lean and not a good colour. Labour was plentiful with 
him. 

Mr Charles Goodlass, of Golden Hill, Skerne, said that 
Mr Young lived quite close to a large village, which 
accounted for the presence of labour ; but he, who farmed 
600 acres between Holderness and the Wolds, was not sure 
whether he would have a man left ere long. In his neigh- 
bourhood the hands would take piece-work, but skilled 
labour they could not, or would not, do. Several young men 
had gong from his village, and that just at a time when they 
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Khonkl be commf> on to takb tlic pliico oi' fcbe worn-out 
labour. He wouldbe glad to do everything by pioLO-wuik, 
if tliat were poBKiblo. TTalf of lu.s farm was wold and half 
clay, and be wished that he were rul of the strong laud. The 
light soil was much cheaper to work, and JiS an acre was a 
great deal to pay for the cost of dr.umng that whigh was heavy. 
Mr Goodlass said that ho had lost between £200 and £300 on 
his farm in 1900, and although he had some money, if thirfgs 
did not improve he would have to face a crisis. The only 
remedy that he could suggest was, that the price of produce 
should be raised, otherwise they would be obliged to go to 
their landlords. The labour question was one of the worst 
with which they had to deal. The men were masters of the 
situation and the farmers were promising more than they 
ought to pay m order to secure their services. 

Mr James Wildon, of Sledmere, said that labour was 
rather short in his neighbourhood. Men grew scarcer and 
worse to deal with, and at the same time took higher wages. 
If found fault with they sai4, ‘ Give me my money.’ Mr. 
Wildon, whose farm lay 500, feet above sea level, bred 
pure Shorthorn cattle and pure Leicester sheep. In 1901 
his wheat was below average and his barley an average 
crop. 

Mr. David Holtby, of Eudston, north-east of Driffield 
and west of Bridlington, a farmer of light wold land, said he 
thought that 1901 was the worst year which he had ex- 
perienced. His turnips were bad both as regards plant and 
condition, and turnips were vital to him. His district was 
better off for labour than many, though they could do with 
more; but two of his men had just thrown him over because 
he would not give them higher wages. He believed that 
there was many a man who would not make a penny by the 
sheep he had fed on his seeds during 1901. On the other 
hand the black Carr, or peat land, would do well that year. 

In addition to those whom I have quoted I saw several 
other gentlemen at Driffield, but as there was but one bur- 
den to their tale perhaps the sample evidence given above 
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may suffice io Jiiform the i’eader of the agricnJtnral coii- 
ditions in that iieighbomhood 1 can only say, speaking 
generally, that the tone of all these gentlemen was fai from 
cheerful. Indeed most of them seemed to bo lillcd with 
very gloomy apprehensions for the future of farming in that 
piart of the vjprld. 

At Eastburn, near to Driffield, we were the guests of Mi- 
Jordan, the well-known breeder of prize Leicester sheep, a, 
farmer of 1,300 acres of land at the foot of the Wold, which 
W'ere held by his father before him. At Mr. Jordan’s house I 
had long conversations with Mr Hopper, who farmed 1,100 
acres of adjoining light land, and was Chairman of the Driffield 
Pure Cake Company, a very useful co-operative association ; 
with Colonel Staveley, a land owner and farmer ; with Mr. 
H. H. Staveley, his brother, who farmed 1,500 acres, mostly 
on the Wold ; with Mr Jordan himself, and others. 

According to these gentlemen the local rents upon the 
Wold ran from 10s. to 18s,, and upon the lower lands from 
18s, to 25s. per acre, the fall f:^m the good times averaging 
about 30 per cent. Two of iJhem at least told us that were 
it not that they had good homes, where their lathers had 
lived before them, and considerate landlords they would give 
up farming, which was becoming a worse business every 
year. One said that he had actually lost a considerable sum 
of money, and another that if it had not been for private means 
at his back he could not have gone on. They thought that 
were it not for such private means many farmers would be in 
the Bankruptcy Court who at present were existing, not upon 
the fruits of their in dusky, hut on money accumulated by them- 
selves or by their fathers in the past when farming paid. 
Others were just making a living ; while the only people who 
did any good were those who had some speciality, such as 
the breeding of hackneys. They seemed to see no opening 
ni the clouds, and all of them held that foreign competition 
was actually on the increase and likely to become still more 
severe. 

There wore still applications for farms, but they thought 
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iho olasH of lenanlswas very different from wiiatit fiad licon, 
and that the sons of the men of the old stamp were nut 
going into farming , one of them backing hia opinion with the 
remark that he had two sons, but it would bo very much 
against his will if either of them took up that profession. 
As an instance of the dreadful fall in prices.- Air. Jordan 
produced his books and showed us how in tlie year 1872 his 
wool sold for Al,608, while in 1900 practically the same 
weight of clip produced but What such a decline as 

this means to the farmer the reader can easily imagine 
They considered 1901 to be one of the worst seasons ever 
experienced, at any rate for farmers of the lighter land. 

Of labour they said that the old men who had been with 
their fathers and themselves for many years were excellent, 
but that generally it was bad, and getting ever scarcer, as the 
young fellows nearly all went away. This was confirmed by 
Dr. Brand, a medical officer for the Driffield Union, who 
told me that the young folk were all desertmg the parishes, 
of which the population w^iS sinking, as the demand for 
healthy countrymen in the towma was eager and continuous. 
This, in his opinion, must mean a progressive deterioration 
of the national physique. 

Horsemen, ranging from sixteeen to about twenty-three 
years of age, who used to receive a wage of from £14 to £16, 
with their food and lodging, were now paid from £24 to 
£26 ; whereas lads who could not carry a sack of corn, and 
were therefore not of much use, were taking £16. Indeed 
young ploughmen often proved unobtainable, and when 
secured generally gave a great deal of trouble. 

The only bright spot they could see in the local farming 
outlook was that the dry pastures m other counties could 
not support sheep in 1901, which were consequently 
cheap to buy, and ought to fat out at a profit on their wold 
turnips. Many fields, however, were almost bare of roots 
that season. Colonel Staveley was of opinion that better 
cottages were wanted and would be some help, and all 
agreed that it would be well if money could be borrowed 
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from ihe Government on easier terms to bo used in building 
such cottages. They thought also that boys in the ruial 
schools should be let out on the land in summer and kept to 
their book.s m winter. They seemed to be of opinion more- 
over— and with this I cordially concur- -that there should be 
some alteratiw or strengthening of tJie law with reference 
to the sale of foreign meat, so as to make it impossible for 
dishonest butchers lo palm off such meat upon customers as 
English-grown 

One morning of our stay with Mr Jordan wc spent m 
going round his largo farm, which has long been famous in 
the county for the excellence of its cultivation and manage- 
ment. On all except the lightest land the com crops were 
good in 1901, and his barley sample, although a little high- 
colomied, was plump and even. Some of it he had just sold 
at 28s. a quarter. In the home rickyard the stacks stood 
thick. They were exceedingly well made, round in shape, 
with a steep-pitched roof, and, to keep away the damp, were 
placed upon bottoms of gravel i;g,ised eight or ton inches from 
the level of the ground — a cispital plan which I have not 
noticed elsewhere. Bach of these wheat stacks was built to 
hold as much corn as the steamer could thrash in one day — 
another good arrangement. We were informed that six 
waggons, with the proper complement of men and horses, 
could complete two of these stacks m a day’s carting. 

Leaving the stackyard, we visited the house of the hmd, 
or foreman, with whom Mr. Jordan contracted to board 
eight or ten of the horsemen, lads, and young unmarried 
men at a price of about 8s. per week per man. The place, 
which was scrupulously clean, was kept by the hind’s wife, 
who, by the way, did not expect our visit. The kitchen, a 
room of good sixe, where the men ate and sat, had a large 
window and fireplace and a floor of well-scrubbed red tiles. 
The labourers were out at work, but we found the mistress 
engHiged in cooking their dinner, which was to consist of a 
huge beef pie with vegetables. 

This was the dietary : At 5.4:5 a.m., cold beef and bacon, 
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with boilorl milk and fruit pio ; at miilda}', hoof pin or 
boiled beef twice a week, and roast beef on Humlaj's, with 
potatoes and another vegetable, rice pudding, or fruit pie ; at 
6.30 1 ’ M., or 4.4S on Sundays, supper, at winch the food was 
the saine as at breakfast. It will bo seen that these yoimg 
men ran no fear of starvation; still often was told in 
Yorkshire that they make constant complaints, however 
well they are fed, and that one of their commonest excfiscs 
for leaving a situation is that it is a ‘ bad meat shop.’ 

Oil' the kitchen was the private parlour of the family, 
who, however, ate with the men, for whom the hind carved. 
Upstairs, approached by a broad ladder, we saw the large 
sleopmg-room, also beautifully neat and clean. It had lour 
beds, two men sleeping m each bed, by which stood ' boxes 
with their kits. 

Mr. Jordan’s cow-house, like all his premises lit by 
gas manufactured on the place, was large and airy. His 
great stockyards were covered in with open grooved boards 
— a most admirable roofing. » The peculiarity of this system 
is that although the boards wo laid a quarter of an inch 
apart, which in dry weather increases to about an inch, 
thus affording splendid ventilation, no rain to speak of ever 
comes through them, partly because of the expansion of the 
wood in wet and partly, I presume, owing to the air 
pressure from below. Of these covered yards Mr. Jordan 
spoke with enthusiasm, saying that all stooli did splendidly 
beneath their shelter. Hundreds of pigeons nested in them, 
and when disturbed flew out with a great rattle of wings, 
much as they do from oaves m the Hebrides. Here all the 
arrangements were as perfect as they well could be. Thus 
the calves were kept in pairs, as they do better m this 
fashion than singly or when herded together 

Leaving the yards, we went to see the Leicester sheep, 
of which Mr. Jordan kept from 1,200 to 1,400 in ail, a flock 
that is famous throughout England. He had shown at the 
Boyal every year since 1879, winning a prize each time, and 
at Smithfield for ten years in succession with a like sesult., 
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fiuleod, the be.aiiis and ends of one of hia sheds Mere ahso- 
intely papeied with prixe and conauendation cards, 'I’hr 
points of advaulaoe olaimod foi the Ijciccstor slice]) iir.' 
good doing, early maturity, and tiiio wool, which is set 
on thicker tliau ni the case of the WeiiHlcyd.ile brctsl, 
although the Recces of the latter couiimnd the Ihf'iier [iriee. 
The ewes chf) eight to nine pounds, which is said to be as 
muoh as is produced by a Wensleydale hoggett, and the 
hoggetts eleven to tw'olve pounds at a year old. 

Mr, Jordan’s shepherd had been with him since iBBl, 
succeeding hia father, who came m IBhG Two of Ins fore- 
men also had served on the farm for thirty-six years Thu 
prize sheep pens were littered deep with wheat straw 
and had their troughs filled with green meat. These pens 
were provided with runs on the grass outside them, whei’e 
there was tree shade and plenty of fresh water. Leaving 
the sheep we walked down to the pastmes to see the Short- 
horn cows, which were all of a good class, and in some 
eases entered in the herd-hook. ^ When dry these cows were 
sold out to the butcher at abojit £20 a head. Mr. Jordan 
spread his cake over the pastures m pieces two or three inches 
square, instead of throw'ing it into a feeding trough. By 
this means the treading by which the grass is damaged and 
made so unsightly round cake-bms is avoided. 

While driving to visit the more distant portions of tliis 
great farm, which lies in a solid block, Mr. Jordan took mo 
to see an old labourer, of the name of Duke, who began to 
work on the place in 1842 and only gave up in 1899. Mr. 
Duke, who was a fine old fellow, told me that he remembered 
when much of the light land portion of the farm was a 
rabbit warren. In the old days he used to earn 10,s'. a week, 
on which he kept seven children : he had twelve in all, and 
often, he said, they had nothing but potatoes to live on from 
Friday morning to paytime, by which, I suppose, he meant 
Saturday night. He used to get a ‘baulk,’ that is, a bit of 
land, if he could, upon which, I presume, he grew the 
potatoes. His rent was £3 5s. a year— not much less than 
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the majority of agricuUur.d labourers pay at present — and in 
harvest he earned IGs a week and Ins moat Kow he, is, 
or was, enjoying a comfortable old ago on a pension. 

The fields on this farm average at least forty acn-t; in 
size, and are enclosed viuth scjnare-cnfc fences -which are 
quite free from timber. On one of fifty-five itprois that had 
been part of the rabbit warren of which old Duke spoke, 
and is vei-y light land, a good crop of swedes was grow'sng, 
notwithstanding the drought The course was : wheat 
after seeds, barley after wheat, swedes after barley, and 
oats after swedes. Mangolds were pitted and not touched 
until the following March or April. White turnips were 
folded, a third of the crop being taken to the yards Seeds 
were all fed off, especially on the light land. Ewes were 
culled out at a full mouth, when they fetched about 
40s. 

The self-binders in use were of American make ; indeed 
I found that American machines, and especially ploughs, 
were in much favour m thjs district. Mr Jordan grew a 
good deal of Thousand-beadqd kail and rape. He said that 
the rape came earlier, and that the lambs liked it the better 
of the two. 

While staying with Mr. Jordan we drove for many hours 
over the chalk downs kno-wn as the Yorkshire Wolds, almost 
from Kirkburn to Bishop Wilton. , Here the fields aie very 
large, and the farms seem to average from 600 to 1,000 
acres, for which the capital required is about A8 the acre. 
Almost all the land is arable, and the agricultural luamstays 
are corn and sheep, which are folded upon roots, whereof 
we saw some splendid fields In 1901 these Wolds appeared 
to have been more fortunate than those of Lincolnshire in 
the matter of rainfall, also their soil has an extraordinary 
power of re.sisting drought, with the result that upon the 
■whole the crops were very good. Their aspect is strangely 
vast, cold, and lonesome ; indeed in few parts of England 
could the population he more thin. The traveller across 
their expanse meets nobody, although now and again he sees 
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a solitary farmhouse set in the dcptlis of a teirilory of "its 
own. Even on the lioitoat siimuier (l.i_\ a v'liiid is .ilways 
moving here. What, tlien, ean it be Ida’ iii winter, when 
the, plains aie deep in snow, and oven tlu* roads hceoino luu d 
to traved ? The Wokl-dwoller should have plenty of resources 
withm himself, since for many months of the year those* 
from without must he very limited 

Accounts of the condition of the farmers here varied a 
good deal. Thus on a single afteinooii I saw four men. 
No. 1, who farmed 1,000 acres, seemed to be doing pretty 
well, although he had only been m the holding for a few 
years. In some of these seasons, indeed, he had made a 
profit of as much as J400 ; after all, not a great sum, coii- 
sidenng that his capital would amount presumably to about 
£8,000. His conclusion was that a living could be made, 
but little more. 

No. 2, also a large farmer, at, I imagine, a very moderate 
rent, seemed to be prospering. He was a hard-w'orking 
man who had advanced himself m the world. Practically 
he admitted that he flonrishecT, saying that he could not 
complain of the laud, which had done eveiything for him. 
Of the labour, however, he did complain 

No 3, a gentleman who certainly ought to know, himself 
a large farmer, said that the Wold men were living from 
hand to mouth He complained of the bad cottages, the 
lack of water, and labour difficulties. The population m 
his district has decreased considerably. 

No. 4 told a very melancholy story, saying that there was 
nothing to he made out of general farming, and that it looked 
as though the country would be depopulated and the poorer 
land must go out of cultivation. 

These are, perhaps, fair samples of different shades of 
opinion. I take the fact to be, however, that m 1901 on the 
whole the Wold farmers were rather more prosperous than 
those in many other districts, chiefly owing to their having 
been favoured in the matter of rain or soil moisture. The 
best or moat fortunate men among them succeed, others 
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ekb out a bard oxisieiico, and Houie fail But not 

this be said of agricnlturists throughout Eiiglaiid, as 1 
fomid. them in the years 1901 and 1902*'’ Tliey weic just 
living, but if things become any worse than they are at 
present, whetlier they or many of them will continue to live 
IS another question ^ 

I have collected a great mass of written matter and cor- 
respondence concerning husbandry and other rural mtiiters 
m Yorkshire, but regret to say that lack of space renders 
it impossible that I should make as much use of it as I had 
hoped to do. Therefore out of some dozens I shall only 
quote three communications that seem to me important 
The first of these I received from Mr. Edward Wilkm, a 
clay-land farmer living at Dalton -on-Tees, Darlington, who 
sets out with some force the protective views which, I 
imagine, are held by two out of every three farmers. He 
says ; — 

T have read your letter to the ‘ Daily Express,’ and I rejoice 
that you take in the situation so entirely, and if you succeed in 
your enterprise great ought to be your reward. 

I have lived on a clay-land farm since 1851. I was born in 
1812, ‘ when Free Trade was born.’ My ancestors on both sides 
were born on the land, and I have studied the problem you have 
taken up ever since I began to think. It is impossible under 
existing conditions for any man to farm a clay-land farm and pay 
wages, and it is the big money that dlaws the young man to the 
towns I do not say that a man may not take a clay-laud farm 
and make money. There are many that do so, but they do not 
grow wheat ; they are speculators, not farmers, in the true sense 
of the word. 

I have always said that any country that neglects its land is 
doomed to go back. Look at Spain to-day. Silver ruined Spain, 
and T am afraid that gold in the long run will ruin our own 
beloved countiy. 

Now as to Free Trade. Is there such a thing? I say dis- 
tinctly No, and the very men that clamour most for it are the 
very men that will have Protection for themselves. I say Protec- 
tion is a natural law bred in us ; it is a thing wo have a right to ; 
therefore I say it must come back. Free Trade has never got 
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further than the oxpoiimontai stage. Englatul is the only country 
rich enough to try the experiment. Oobfleusaid, ‘ tn tiwo ^eius lUl 
the other countries would follow ' 

Eree Trade, so called, has ruined clay-land— thiee-fourtl is of 
all English land In 1851, and until about 1870, two fauns join- 
ing inmo — one, 220 acres, let for .£220, now it is .£'80 a year , the 
other, 237 acres, lot for £273, now it is £L50. 

"^hnn wo first came here the village was full of working men 
and women ; now halt the houses are empty in winter, and in 
suinnier the sivalloios coma from Suudeiland &c. with their 
f.iiinlios. 

Tliore IS a good deal of truth in what Mr. Wilkin says, 
but if England is to be ruined by Free Trade, ruined T fear 
it must be, since to cry for protective duties on food- 
stuffs, as I have said in the course of this chapter and else- 
where, IS, in my opinion, to cry for the moon. 

The next document was sent to me by Mr. Thomas Kirk, 
of Owstwiok Hall, Burstwick, Hull Both his letter and 
the balance sheet which he encloses are very instructive, 
although it cannot be said that»they are likely to encourage 
landlords who, either from choice or from necessity, arc 
about to take their farms in hand. These documents need 
no comment from me. 

I have road your articles in the ‘ Yorkshire Post ’ with groat 
Intel est, and enclosed I beg to submit a statement of accounts 
showing the result of an afnateur’s exporienco for seventeen years. 
You will see I have made neither rent, interest on capital, nor 
anything towards living expenses. I have been very successful in 
breeding hackneys on a small scale, or the result would have been 
still more disastrous. 

When I purchased the farm, in 1883, it was in voiy poor con- 
dition — fences, gates, buildings, &c., very bad, needing great 
outlay, both as landlord and tenant (I let it to my son. Lady 
Day, 1900). Now the farm is in high condition, and the average 
yield of wheat for several years has boon about six quartera per 
acre. 

The labour question is not yet a serious matter m Holderuess, 
but appears likely to become so. 
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OWSTWICrv HAlJj EAEM ACRES). 

8'I nctes Tillage, 01)^ acies Quisn, at 2.')i pai actc. 



Ilosnlt of n Years’ 

TFfw Ici/aj bi/ Ou'vm . 





Esoeipt.^. 



PAiUEuTK. 




L 

5. 

i1 

r 

£ 

5. 


Corn . 

. 2,')01 

8 

10 

Wages 

3,898 

11 

7 

Cattle (fat) 

. 12,817 

12 

1 

Livestock . 

10,910 

1 

O 

Horses 

, 5,572 

16 

3 

Implements 

620 

0 

7 

Sheep (fat) 

. 3,951 

1 

2 

Cake . 

3,114 17 

6 

Pigs . 

663 

13 

5 

Corn and Meal ■* . 

2,499 

11 

2 

Poultry ^ 

96 

6 

2 

Hay, Straw, Peat, 




Wool . 

. 291 

7 

9 

Moss 

373 

12 

6 

Dead Animals . 36 

3 

0 

Seed Corn . 

499 

6 

2 

Rents . 

124 

11 

0 

Manure 

1,324 

2 

0 

Sundries 

. 1,682 

5 

6 

Rates, Taxes, Ac. 
Sundries (in- 

654 

9 

1 





cludos rent oi 
seeds, grass, 
&c. tradesmen’s 
bills) 

4,098 

14 

6 




1 

’ Balance 

76 19 

1 

Total 

. £28,070 

6 

2 

Total . £28,070 

5 

2 


£ 

S 

d. 


£ 

5. 

d 

Balance 

. . 76 19 

1 

17 years’ rent at 




Loss . 

. 4,544 18 

5 

2.5& per acre . 

3,261 

17 

6 





17 years' interest 








on £2,000 capi- 








tal at 4 % 

1,360 

0 

0 

Total 

. £4,621 

17 

6 

Total . 

£4,621 

17 

6 


In addition to the loss shown above, as landlord I have ex- 
pended J21,469 6s. 5d. on buildings, £368 7s. 6cl. on draining' ; 
total £1,837 13s. lid. 


’ Oliiefly hackneys 

“ Poultry handed o\ar to danghteis after a fesv years. 

'' Purehasod for feeding; in addition to this item corn giown on the faim 
and consumed, fc’2,013 Id.i. fli/ 

“ Tenant right and value of following oiops &o. should he deducted from 
the loss, say ±'600. 
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T}ie thii’fl coinmnmcatiou js from Mr. W. IT. Claikt', .a 
wholesale provision merchant of Call Jjami, LociIk, and deals 
with a question that aflects the whole country, namely, the 
manufacture and sale of hliighsh butter 

I have road some of your article.^ appearing in the ' YoilvHhue 
Post,’ and am* pleased that such pulihcity is hoiiig given i,lio 
subject, and if it will only shako the British fanner out of his 
apaSiy and ignorance the whole country will lienolit by it 
Pcisoiially 1 have little sympathy with him , T am moie disgusted 
than anything else. When I think of thorn carrying on their 
work in the same way their gieat-giandfather.s dul, wliat result 
but failure can they expect 

I am a wholesale provision merchant, doing a fair trade in 
Danish, Dutch, Eussian, Siberian, and other countries’ buttei and 
eggs, but not an ounce of English butter do I sell, or, to put it 
plainer, can I sell, and why ? Simply because eight-tenths of it 
three days after it is made is not fit to eat. If you will for your 
own guidance whilst journeying about tho country ask each 
farmer or his wife what Idnd of butter they make, they will each 
lay claim to making the finest in their distiict. So much for 
ignorance. 

I have customers in York ^vho take butter from farmers 
every week, and they have told me many times that they 
have had butter brought them on Saturday moi’ning and it has 
not been fit to eat at night. I have myself tasted it many times, 
and would prefer to eat margarine. I am a young man, but have 
had twenty-one years’ experience in the trade, and can remember 
when very little Danish* butter came to this country and no 
Friesland at all. Tho Dutch sent us some, also Prance, but the 
largest quantity came, I think, from Ireland and Germany. I am 
writing from memory. English butler then made big prices tor 
wretched quality. When I think of it now I am thankful I was 
a youngster in those days, and could eat anything. If I had to 
eat the same now I believe it would poison me. Tho Danish butter 
about that timo began to come in increasing quantities. The 
shopkeepers in this country, who up to that time used to buy 
enough Irish salted butter in September to last them six months, 
began to find out that if they wanted to keep their, trade they would 
have to get Danish butter. It gradually increased in favoui until 
last year our imports of all butter, eggs, and cheese amounted to 
1^30,000,000. But the Danes have not had it all their own way. 
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*Some years after they commenced shipping to England the 
Frieslanders sent people over to Denmark to learn the Danes’ 
way of making butter, with the result that at the present time 
in Friesland alone there are over 100 butter factories, turning 
out between 4,000 and 6,000 112-lb. casks weekly. 1 am under- 
estimating, I foel sure. I noie that for the week ending April 8, 
1901, Finland sent to England 3,815 casks, and thertotal shipments 
of all kinds for week ending April 11 was 28,961 casks, and from 
January to April, 1,260,659 cwt., value ^6,694,916. Then^our 
kmdrod across the seas took it up, and send us thousands of tons 
each season — America and the Aigentine Eepublic send us butter. 

Lastly the people that we, in ignorance, have looked upon as a 
slow and down-tiodden race (I mean the Russians and Siberians) 
are sending us butter in yearly increasing quantities. I saw in 
the papers last week that the Russian Government have made 
arrangements for a line of steamers to sail eveiy Saturday during 
June, July, and August, and expect to land in London alone 
35,000 caslca This is independent of what they ship to the 
northern ports. The only countiy that has gone backward (you 
cannot stand still in tliis world) is glorious England i 

When 1 think of all this it makes my blood boil to think that so 
much money is sent out of tlie ccrintry, a large portion of which could 
ho kept in, and all tlurough a ckisB of men who toill not learn, 
hut prefer to go stumbling on in the old way, sit with folded 
hands, and expect the Government to tax corn &o. — to help them 
out of their diltioulty, instead of them taking the matter in their 
own hands, combining together, establishing dairies in certain 
centres, sending their milk there and having it made into butter 
on the Dani.sli principle They would get better prices foi 
their produce and would .soon lie in a po.sition to mako farming 
pay. 

If the farmers themselves cannot be induced to make a move — 
and 1 have no faith in their doing so — it would pay the Government 
to send representative men from all districts to Denmark or 
Holland and lot them see for thomsolves how it is done, and if 
that will not convince tliera— statistics and loss of trade seemingly 
will not— then they deserve to go bankrupt. It is patent to all 
husiiicHH men, that if they intend to make tlioir businesses go 
they must ho up to date Tins should appeal to the farmers, hut 
it does wot find favour with thorn. 

Tho following liguros speak for them, selves. Liuoolnshiie 
butter sold at Spalding last week (Way 1901) at Id. per pound. 
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Danish price wholesale 
Dutch and Erieslaad 
Siberian . 

Eusaian . 

Finnish . 


. . lid. 

. 10|-]01d. 
. lOld. 
. lOd. 
. lO^d. 


To show ho'vv my sympathy goes, I am prepared to take 100 
caslcs every week, as soon as I can be supplied with quality equal 
to Danish oi Friesland 

T have not gone into the egg and cheese question, which are 
equally backward. The labour question would settle itself, with 
fixed hours and better pay. I shall be glad to know that you are 
convincing them on this subject. It only wants commencing, to 
be taken up all over the country. 


It will be seen that Mr. Clarke writes very strongly, but 
I print his letter in full because it comes from a practicaJ 
man who knows what he is talking of ; because also it is 
high time that this question of co-operation, especially with 
reference to the making and disposal of butter, should be 
taken up in earnest. What cai^ be done by private enter- 
prise under favourable circumgtanoes I have shown in the 
account which I have given m this chapter of the Skeildale 
Co-operative Factory at Fountains. But the matter is be- 
yond private enterprise and m my opinion ought to receive 
the attention of Government acting through the Board of 
Agriculture. To be cont,ent with calliug farmers hard names 
IS useless. In England, as in other countries, they should be 
shown how to improve their methods and where there is a 
prospect of success, I think that co-operative facilities might he 
provided for them. But as I hope to speak of this matter 
m my summing up I will not dwell upon it now, further 
than to add that the real difficulty seems to lie in the fact 
that the majority of English farms are big. Large farmers 
will not co-operate ; it is against their custom and traditions. 
Given moro little husbandmen and cheaper transport, such 
as my proposed Agricultural Post would provide, and the 
result would be many co-operative associations, an enormous 
output of hist-class dairy produce, eggs, fruit and vegetables, 
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and the keeping of millions of money in the Country that 
now are spent abroad. 

As I said at the beginning of this chapter, the agricultural 
conditions prevailing m Yorkshire are too varied for me to 
enter on a summary of them ; indeed unless it were very 
detailed any such summary would be misfeading. They 
must be judged of by what I have written, which I believe, 
gives a fair general view of the state of the county in its 
different parts. One thing will be noted, however, that in 
the majority of cases there is a great outcry about the 
labour and the desertion of the villages by their inhabitants. 
‘ They go the towns,’ says witness after witness. 

Well, I suppose that some of them go to York, after all 
not a very large city — its population in 1891 was only 67,000. 
And when they have gone to York, what happens to them “> 
I recommend those who wish to learn to consult a work 
called ' Poverty : a Study of Town Life ’ written by Mr. 
Seebohm Eowntree in 1001 (the first year of my own investi- 
gations), on the state of affaw prevailing among the poor in 
this very city of York. From it I venture to quote a single 
passage which deserves the deep study of all who have the 
welfare of England at heart, seeing that what is happening 
in York is happening, in some cases in an even acuter degree, 
in very many other cities. Mr. Eowntree writes (‘ Poverty,’ 
p. 1B2) : — 

Allowing for broken time, the average wage foi a labouroi in 
York is from i8s. to 21s.; wbeieas, according to the figures given 
earlier in this chapter, the miinmum expenditure necessary to 
maintain in a state of physical efficiency a family of two adults 
and three children is 21s. 8d. ' or, if there are four children, the 
sum required would be 26s. 

It is thus seen that ihc wtujes paid foi 'unskilled labour in York 
are tvsuffir.icnl to promh food, sheltor, and clothing adequate to 
maintain a Jamily of mudoraic sisc in a state, of base qihysinal 

' I'lus Crtiiniate is iimvod lU thus (p. 110);— Food, two adiiUa at 3s., Os.; 
thii'u children at 2i 34., Iis, 1)4 ; nait, eay ts.; olothos, two aduIU at 04., Is.; 
thioc olnldren at 54., U. 3d. ; fuel, Is. UId ; all else, five pcibous at 2d., lOd. : 
total lils Sd. 
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efficiency. It will be remembered that the aliove estimates' of 
necessaiy minimum expenditure are based upon the assumption that 
the diet is even less geueious than that allowed to able-bodied 
pauiiors in tho York Workhouse, and that m allowance is made 
for an/y expenditure other than that ab.solutely required for the 
mainienanee of merely physical efficiency. 

And let us clearly understand what ‘ merely physical efficiency ’ 
meaijs. A family living upon the scale allowed for in this esti- 
mate must never spend a penny on railway fare or omnibus 
They must never go into the country unless they walk. Tlioy 
must never purchase a halfpenny newsjiaper or spend a penny to 
buy a ticket for a popular concert. They must wiite no letters to 
absent children, for they cannot afford to pay the postage They 
must never contribute anything to their church or chapel, or give 
any help to a neighbour which costs them money. They cannot 
save, nor can they join sick club or Trade Union, because they 
cannot pay the necessary subscriptions. The children must havo 
no pocket money for dolls, marbles, or sweets. The father must 
smoke no tobacco, and must drink no beer. The mother must 
never buy any pietty clothes for herself or for her children, the 
character of the family wardrobe, 'as for the family diet, being 
governed by the regulation, ‘ NoSnng must be bought but that 
which is absolutely necessary for the maintenance of physical 
health, and what is bought must be of the plainest and most eco- 
nomical desoii 2 ition.’ Should a cliild fall ill, it mu.st be attended 
by the parish doctqrj should it die, it must be buried by the 
parish. 'Finally the wag^-earner must never be absent from his 
work for a single day. 

If any of these conditions are broken the extra expenditure in- 
volved is met, and can only he met, by limiting the diet ; or, m 
other words, by sacrificing physical efficiency. 

That few York labourer,? receiving 20s. or 21s. per week submit 
to these iron conditions in order to maintain physical efficiency 
IS obvious. And even were they to submit, physical efficiency 
would be unattainable for those who had three or more children 
dependent upon them. It cannot thorefore bo too clearly under- 
stood, nor too emphatically repeated, that lohoncver a woiher 
having tluce chilch-en dependent on him, and rccewmg not more 
than 21s 8d 'per weale, indulges in any expenditure beyond that 
icquiied for the barest physical needs, he can do so only at the cost 
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of \is own 'physical efficiency, or of that of some nicmbors of his 
family. 

What a picture is this that Mr. Eowntree pamts, or, 
rather, what a photograph does he present to our sight, 
for here everything is cold, hard fact ! And yet within a few 
miles of the very town whereof ho writer farmer after 
farmer complained to me of the lack of labour, for which 
he was willing to pay wages sufficient to keep the labourer 
and his family in reasonable plenty and comfort in the 
pure air, and, on the whole, sufficient dwellings of a York- 
shire village. 

Surely when such things can happen there must be some- 
thing wrong with the state of England. Still no British 
Government seems to think it worth its while even to inquire 
into the question, much less to attempt a remedy. 
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SUFFOLK 

Suffolk, which I visited after leaving Yorkshire, is the 
moat easterly of the English counties and has a total area 
of about 952,000 acres. Its greatest length is something 
over fifty and its greatest breadth about foity-eight miles. 
It includes many varieties of soil, containing, according to 
Kelly, about 46,000 acres of rich loam, 80,000 of marsh 
land, 450,000 of heavy loam or wet clay, 160,000 of sand on 
a subsoil of Crag, which is sometimes rich, and 100,000 
of poor sand on chalk. The clay corn lands lie for the 
most part in the south-west and middle of the county, 
and the thin, heathy soil ^long the coast, mingled 
with breadths of marshland, while between Thetford m 
Norfolk and Newmarlcet are poor soils on chalk. The 
rainfall is very small, being only about twenty-three inches 
annually. Every sort of farming is carried on, and much 
corn IS grown m the county, which is especially famous for 
its Blackface sheep. 

Our first host in Suffolk was Mr. Hobert Simpson, of 
Horsecroft, Bury St. Edmunds, in the west of the county, 
a member of the firm of Simpson & Salter, the well- 
known Suffolk and Norfolk auctioneers and valuers, and my 
own much-esteemed agent. Driving northwards through 
flat, well-timbered, light land, we passed Eornham Park, 
which lies on the Chalk. In this neighbourhood, which is 
noted for its sporting attractions, the soil is mixed. At 
Culford, where the land is light with a blue clay subsoil, 1 
saw Mr. Mortimer, agent to the Earl of Cadogan. 

Mr. Mortimer told me that good farmers on good land were 
getting on a little in that neighbourhood, but that the majority 
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wftre doing baclly. A. great deal of the district was practi- 
cally given np to sport. Thns ou the north and west they 
joined. Iiord Iveagh’s estate, which was a game property 
where hona-fide agricultural conditions did not prevail 
Indeed there existed a general tendency to turn many of the 
estates in this part of Suffolk to pleasure father than to 
agricultural purposes There were, I understood, over 5,000 
acres of land in hand at and about Oulford, not because the 
farms could not be let, but for reasons connected with the 
shooting. Sheep farming Mr. Mortimer considered the 
most profitable department of the local industry. Also they 
kept herds of prize Jerseys, but exhibiting, in his opinion, 
was not a paying business because of the extra labour which 
it involved. 

With labour he had no difficulty, and he thought that 
some men were coming back to the land, even from Lbndon. 
The wages were from 12.?. to 14?. — contrast indeed to those 
that are paid in Yorkshire— and the cottages were rented at 
1? Id. a week, with a good^ garden attached. The regular 
hands, Mr. Mortimer said, did not take kindly to piece-work, 
which, however, was often put out to casual men from 
Bury. 

Wc walked over some of the Culford home farm of 1,000 
acres, where the splendid model buildings and premises 
were fitted with water power and every other convenience In 
the cowhouse, for instance, water was laid on to the troughs, 
aud the food was carried on tramways. Also there were 
sliding doors, tile-lined walls, iron fittings, ample space, and 
perfect ventilation. In the same way the great covered yards 
had concreted paths, tramways, aud every other improvement 
that can tend to the well-being of cattle. The Jersey cows 
were worthy of their habitation, as was shown by the win- 
ning cards with which the wall plates were decorated. They 
lay on the best barley straw and were fed with bran, oats, 
chaff, linseed cake, and a supeiior meal made from maize, 
which is called Germ meal, all their food being cooked m 
a steaming-pan in cold weather. The pigs were Berkshires, 
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btit tho bailiff, Mr Turner, told me that thesc'prize creatures 
wore rather slow breeders Tn the park wo saw a beautiful 
flock of South Downs, of which 300 ewes were kept hero, or, 
in all, 1,000 sheep. 

A feature of the great gardens at Culford were the j'ew 
fences, which tjhegardenermformedme had been clipped twice 
a year for the last half-century. It is not a style of horti- 
cultwral art that I particularly admire, but there is no doubt 
that of their sort these were very perfect and striking 

Leaving the beautiful Tudor Hall of Hengrave on our 
left, which with its estate of 4,500 acres, I am informed 
was sold in 1897 for the poor figure of between ig80,000 
and £90,000, we passed on to West Stow, where there is a 
church but no village, and about it many Scotch firs and 
pine trees Then came water meadows lying along the 
river Lark, and Plempton with its picturesque cottages. At 
Lackford, which we reached after driving through some flat 
and well-wooded lands that were chiefly arable, we called 
upon the Eev. John Holden, who is the sole land-owner in 
the parish. '* 

Mr Holden, who farmed 2,t)00 acres of his property, said 
that he thought very badly of the prospect on these light 
lands Up to five years before, he had made his farms pay, 
but since then they had not succeeded owing to the fall in 
prices. His mainstays were sheep and barley, and during 
the past four or five yeaxs sheep had not done so well, and 
the samples of barley had not been good, none of it being 
suitable to sell to Bass. Wool, too, had fallen to Id. a 
pound, The labour had been difficult during the last two 
years, and generally was not what it used to be. The 
best young men went away ; indeed Mr. Holden told me 
he had not known ‘ a young man marry or settle down for 
eighteen years.’ Every boy went, and three young fellows 
had left him since harvest, as among them there was an ever- 
growing dislike to agricultural work. He thought that the 
greater part of the light soil must go out of cultivation. The 
shooting rents, which were their only hope, alone enabled 
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bftn to keep his light land under the plough. Indeed it was 
necessary to do this, as in places where the land was uncul- 
tivated partridges would not stay. lie added that during 
the last fi-Iteen years every property within a radius ol six 
miles had changed hands, for the most part fetching good 
prices, not on account of their agricultural va|pe, but because 
that was a splendid game country. Indeed he considered * 
the local agriculture to be dead and that the land was kept m 
cultivation merely as a home for game, to bring in sporting 
rents and generally be used for pleasure purposes by its owners 
or hirers. 

In answer to my questions Mr. Holden said that the 
exodus in those parts was not caused by a lack of cottages, of 
which there were plenty in the neighbourhood. Thus m 
Ousden, up to two years before, there had been a demand for 
houses, but now six were standing empty ; and at Tckhngham, 
which used to have a population of 900 people that had 
now sunk to about 400, it was the same story. He believed 
also that the comparative ease of the labour market in cer- 
tain districts was because tlT,e farmers had been obliged to 
discharge hands who must go somewhere. Mr. Holden 
thought that it would be a good thing if the schools could 
he closed for a month or two in summer, so as to bring the 
lads into touch with the land and animals. He was of 
opinion also that the land ought tojie in many more hands, 
and believed from his experience that whore this was the 
case there was more prosperity. If things were Lo go on 
as at present ho took a gravo view of the results upon Eng- 
land at large, since one day the exodu.s would be complete, 
and then the towns could no longer be recruited from the 
country. 

In spealcing of his system of farming Mr Holden told 
me that this light land was not cropped on a four-course 
shift, hut was worked as cheaply as possible, the common 
plan being to lay down a field for three years or so, then 
break it up and take a root crop. 

Leaving Mr, Holden we passed on through Caveuham, 
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an estate of about 2,000 acres with a magnihcont mansion 
upon it, which was, I believe, built by a South African million- 
aire, but has been sold since his death. Beyond this the 
soil is a ‘ blowing sand ’ and the aspect somewhat dreary, 
consisting for the most part of young plantations alternating 
with poor, self-laid grass or fallow and gorse land. A little 
further on we were met by Mr. Oliver Johnson, of Barrow 
Hall- the Chairman of the West Sullolk county Council, an 
owner and noted farmer of his own and hired land in that 
village, where the soil is mixed with a chalk and clay subsoil 

Mr. Johnson kept forty-five score of ewes and hoggetts 
and 600 or 700 lambs His turnips were drilled and set 
out close to prevent their growing too large, for the 
most part on layers that had been fed off by sheep. He 
grew a good deal of sainfoin, which was stacked in very 
narrow ricks to avoid the trampling of the brittle seed. Also 
we saw ten acres of cabbages grown for the London market, 
or failing that for sheep-feed, Sprouting broccoli, and Up-to- 
date potatoes, which were then being dug. In short Mr 
Johnson's husbandry was quite* outside the usual Eastern 
Counties four-course shift and furnished a good example of 
a man who by energy and resource has succeeded in meet- 
ing the times Practically his large holding was as much 
market garden as farm, and oft’ it almost every night green 
stuff, poultry, and eggs were sent to London. One of the 
results of this system was the employment of a good deal of 
labom’, and as a consequence the demand for cottages in 
Barrow is eager. 

Mr. Johnson’s lambs, which we saw on a twenty-acre 
field of sainfoin, were clean, well-doing Buffolks ; indeed all 
crop and stock upon this farm looked excellent. I think it 
was he who pointed out by the instance of a farm close at 
hand, how hardly the system of Suffolk covenants presses 
upon an incoming tenant, who under them must pay for 
the number of ploughings that the land is supposed to 
have received during the last year of its cultivation by the 
previous holder. On the farm in question these covenants 
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w«re said to Amount to £S or ag6 the acre, which is more 
than half the present fee-aimple value of that land It is 
not wonderful m these circumstances that heavy-soiled 
Suffolk farms should often prove hard to let. 

Mr. Johnson said that he had farmed all his life and 
held 1,600 acres of land, some light and some heavy. Of 
this only 130 acres were pasture He grew a great deal of 
sainfoin and lucerne, keeping the formei down for .three 
years, and faited many pigs, of which at that time he had 
from 500 to 600. Of cattle he grazed out 100 on cake and 
roots The rents of land in that neighbourhood, he told 
me, varied from 7s. Qd. to 20s the acre, or a little more. 
The 7s. 6d. lands were light, though some heavy soils 
fetched about the same money — up to 15s an acre for the 
very best of them, and those let at 20s. were good farms 
lying near to towns The tithe, which was commuted at 
8s., now stood at from 6s. down to 3s. 6d or less. 

Farmers, he thought, had been worse off between the 
eighties and the early nineties, while the ‘ coming down ’ 
process was going on. Tlfose who had survived this were 
now doing better at times prices. A few indeed did fairly 
well, but the majority of them were only just making a 
living. On the whole he did not think that things were 
worse than they were in 1893, but labour was dearer 
and the supply generally a little short He thought that 
a remedy for this state of affairs’ would be the provision 
of hotter cottage accommodation, and that the ‘ Housing 
of the Working Classes Act ’ ought to bo strengthened and 
amended. He believed that if farmers cultivated lucerne 
and sainfoin a great deal more it would help them. The 
value of land had fallen much Thus he gave me an 
instance of a farm of 300 acres which was the fiine,st of 
corn land, that used to let for i’600 a year in the seventies. 
It was sold for £14 Id.?, an acre, and, as money was 
lost farming it, was resold at £T1 the acre. Now it lay 
unlet. 

As regarded the futuro he thought that whatever hap- 
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pened. land winch lay within an easy distance oi large cities 
must always be cultivated 

In the village of Barrow Mr Johnson took me to see a 
man called Thomas Parish, who was born in 1804. He was 
a fine old fellow and quite intelligent. He told mo that bo 
very well remoin,bercd the battle of Waterloo, for they had 
a dinner and ‘ burned old Boney on the Green ’ He said 
that ir those days the country around was open and unen- 
closed, and that waggons were run to London, as the Suffolk 
roads were not good enough for coaches to travel them 

Driving on by Denham and Chevington, we passed 
through a heavy land country of somewhat melancholy 
aspect in this time of the falling leaf, and singulaily devoid 
of inhabitants. It was in this neighbourhood that I saw a 
farm of 190 acres with a good house and buildings, which 
could find no tenant at 7s. fid. an acre. Also I was told of 
another which had just been lot at that price, but the 
covenants bad been allowed to remain — that is, they were 
carried forward as a debt, which in such cases often never is 
recovered I think further that nloney had been lent to the 
tenant to enable him to farm the^Iand. 

After this we entered Ickworth Park, the seat of the 
Marquis of Bristol This park covers 1,200 acres of ground, 
and IS a very beautiful place, remoirkable for its fine tiinbei’, 
much of which is so planted that it resembles veritable 
forest glades, an effect heightened by the deer and shaggy 
Shetland pomes which wander about at will. The house is, 
I think, the strangest that ever I saw, but in its way im- 
pressive It has a length of 230 yards and consists of a 
centre built m the Ionic and Corinthian styles, with a 
portico and a dome moie than a hundred feet m height, 
while on either side are wings connected with the main 
building by long curving corridors. Tins huge and classic 
mansion was built about 1767 by the fourth Earl of Bristol, 
who was also Bishop of Derry I was told that a few 
years ago the deer in this park were attacked by anthrax, 
when half of them died. 
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At Cocklield, whicti is seven miles south of Bury, T met 
Mr. H B. Jennings, who owned Oockfield Hall (which 
must not be confounded with the other Oockfield Hall 
m this county, the seat of Sir Ralph Blois, Bart.) and 
some 500 acres of land which he farmed ; Mr. Wright, 
who owned and farmed land at Preston Manor ; Mr. Edgar, 
of Knight’s Hill, Oockfield ; Mr. Howard, agent to the 
Rev. H. Taylor, of Lavenham Hall, and other gentlemen, 
all of whom, speaking generally, gave but a gloomy account 
of the state of agriculture in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Jennings, whose buildings were excellent, followed the 
four-course shift and practised winter grazing. Also he kept 
cows, of which the milk was sold in the village, and South- 
down pedigree ewes. He used to breed pure Shorthorns, 
but gave them up, as the results were unsatisfactory. He 
said that in this parish, out of about 3,700 acres, 1,700 acres 
w'ere in the hands of small-holders These men lived and 
paid their rent, chiefly by growing corn and working from 
five in the morning till eight at night, but they had no 
money to buy stock and tnpir land was full of twitch. The 
average rent of the heavy laud in the neighbourhood was 
about 10s the acre ; but farms were pointed out to me which 
used to let from 42s. to 46s. the acre, and now brought in 
only 5s. Gd the acre, out of which, of course, the landlord 
must keep up the buildings and pay the tithe The wages 
were l(3s. a week, including piece-work &o. 

Mr. Wright farmed G5() acres of heavy laud, of which 
he owned 500 acres Ho had 100 acres of grass and 
followed the four-course shift, ivhich he sometimes varied 
by taking barley after wheat, with beans to follow. If the 
season were good this paid, but now, owing to the bad 
labour &c , it was, he said, a doubtful advantage. Both ho 
and Mr. dennings stated that there was little or no young 
skilled labour, which generally was short ; hut the latter 
mentioned that a man who vetiirnod from London had de- 
clared tliat ho was better off m the comitry at 12s. than there 
at 20s, the week. They gave some lamentable instances of 
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the I'all in the letting anti aelling values o£ larms, some n! 
which wc saw. TJius one that was mortgaged £oi, I think, 
no less than i!60 the acre had been sold by the moitgagccs 
to the tenant £or ^8 the acre Another of ‘250 acres at 
Thorpe Morieux, that let then for 6s. the aero, and on which 
was land that would fat a bullock, used to bring in more 
than 40s. tlie acre. Another that we passed, which formerly 
commahded 4.5s the acre, plus tithe and taxes, was let for 
5s. dd. the acre, the landlord paying tithe 

Another of 1 20 acres at Bradley Combust, once, I believe, 
the home of Arthur Young — for aught I know he may have 
fanned it — which was bought in the good times at T70 the 
acre, had sold four years before for £7 the acre, and so on. 

Air. Jennings’ arm, over which we drove, was beautifully 
cultivated. The beet, that he dressed with twelve tons of 
farmyard muck, 1 owt. of salt, and 2 cwt. of artificial, which 
were ploughed in with the muck, were particularly fine, one 
piece giving an average return of something over forty tons 
to the acre The swedes, however;^ seemed a failure m 1901. 

For small-holdmgs m this there was a good 

application, but I was told that their tenants bad little capital 
and that their land went back. Cottages, -which rented at 
Is. Gd. a week, were short, and we saw some that could 
not be considered good Thirty shillings the acre seemed 
to be the average labour-bill, though some paid more, m 
one instance as much as J900 on a 500-acre farm. All 
these gentlemen declared that farmers were barely living, 
and one of them said that ‘ the better you farmed the less 
you made ’ 

About Preston the country is open and slightly un- 
dulating In this village we passed through some land that 
was cut up into small-holdmgs on which stood little houses. 
Also there was other derelict land that had been laid out in 
parcels for sale, but failed to find purchasers. This heavy 
soil grows no game, and therefore yields no sporting 
rents. Although I was told that years ago it used'to carry 
thousands, I saw no sheep m this neighbourhood, it would 
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#eom becaAisri the small farmers laoked money to buy them. 
On a farm belonging to Mr Edgar 1 noted a man using a 
flail to thrasli out beaus in a barn— a very uimsual sight 
now-a-days. Here also were some fine Bed Polls, which 
Mr. Jonmngs told me were of a wonderful milking strain 

Within two miles of Lavenham the country was bleak, 
lonesome, and undulating. Here we saw some empty 
cottages, also winter barley, which is grown to a Certain 
extent in this district. In parts of Cookfleld the cottages 
were very bad and bad leaky roofs. My companions in- 
formed me that, taking the average of these parishes, they 
were badly farmed and full of misery. Indeed they all 
declared that ‘the mdustry is in a parlous state — on the 
verge of ruin, in fact.’ 

Here I came across a new style of farming practised by 
Mr. Dyer, who held seventy acres in the parish. Ho kept 
thousands of turkeys, geese, ducks, and fowls, some of 
which I saw being driven along in great droves, the geese 
and the ducks mixed together. These geese were bought 
at about 4s. and the turkey^s at about 6s. a head in Ireland, 
delivered, but the ducks and fowls came from Norfolk. 
Mr. Dyer’s practice, I was told, was to hire stubbles fiom 
the neighbouring farmers at 6d. the acre, on which his 
stock ran. Also he bought cows and fed meal and milk 
to the turkeys, and dry meal mixed, I think, with pulped 
mangold to the other fowls. It was reckoned that the 
geese ought to double their m coming price before they were 
sold, while the turkeys all went out liefore Christmas. As 
an instance of the onerous nature of our copyhold laws I was 
informed that some of tlie land we passed would cost about 
£10 an acre to enfranchise, that is, as much as, or more 
than, the present fee-siinj>le value 

Whilst lunching with our kind hosts I was shown an 
old bell, weighing about eight ounces, which was found in a 
moat by Mr. Henry Burch and boro on it, clearly cut in 
Arabic uniueralB, the date 1133 I mention tins because 
when 111 my book ‘ A Parmer’s Year ’ I described a brick 
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(illustrated on page 323) tlaat bears the date L393, which T 
saw taken from au ancient cottage, a coirespoiuleiice ensued 
in ‘Notes and Queues’ whorem, I think, some authorities 
expressed doubt as to whether Arabic numerals wore in use 
at that time. Here, however, is an in.staiico which seems 
to show that -Hihey were actually in vogue two centuries 
earlier. This bell, however, may possibly have been im- 
porte'S fiom the East 

At Laveiiham, where the soil is heavy, I called upon 
the Bev, Mr. Taylor, of Lavenham Hall, who had some 800 
acres of laud in hand. He fatted Welsh, Shorthorn, and 
Heieford cattle, of the last of which 1 was shown a lot that 
had just arrived from Shrewsbury, stores of about two and a 
quarter y fears old, which cost him £14 5s. a head delivered 
Here also 1 saw no fewer than 600 Ions of mangolds stored 
in a single barn to save the labour’ of ‘ haling ’ them. The 
Church of Lavenham, which place used to be a centre of the 
woollen trade, and still has works for the manufacture of 
cocoanut-libre and horsehair-seating, is a truly noble build- 
ing. Indeed I think its buttressed tower of Hint work, 
which is 140 feet high, is one of the finest that I have seen. 
Much of this splendid fane was built by the Earls of Oriord 
and by Thomas Spring, a clothier, who flourished in 
Lavenham about the year 1500, whose trade mark appears 
frequently in the south fliapol. His bones he in the chiu’cJi, 
and certainly he could have no more glorious monument. 

At Great Waldingfield, about three and a half miles 
north-east from Sudbury, we were taken by our host in that 
district — ^Colonel Barnardiston — to call upon Mr. Carlton, 
who, I think, farms 1,700 acres m seven separate farms. Mr. 
Carlton said that the farmers in his neighbourhood were 
just about living — or existing. He farmed ‘ any course,’ but 
was careful to explain that he was not like certain of the 
Scotchmen m the Eastern Counties, who took four white 
straws in succession and then gave up their holdings. Of 
labour he said he had just about enough, and some of the 
men were very good, but the young fellows went away. 
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He paid them* well, the wages running Irom lOa. for old men 
up to 20s. for ongme-drivcrB and stockmon. Cottages rented 
at from £3 iOs. a year and land from 18s. for accommodation 
lots down to 8s Between there and Lavenliam the soil 
was good and strong, but there was not much pasture and he 
only kept milch-cows on one farm out of his aeven. 

Mr Carlton said that personally he could not complain 
as things went, since he worked all his land together* and 
existed on what used to keep seven fanneis He gave it as 
his opinion that in this district if a farmer wished to live 
he must either havo a very large holding, or a small one 
and work exceedingly hard with his family. Mr. Carlton 
did no steam ploughing, as he found that horses were cheaper, 
but he kept turning up his land all through harvest ; also he 
executed his own repairs and grinding. For cottages they 
were fairly well off, but many of them were not too good 
and several stood empty. lie gave us some more instances 
of the fall in the value of Suffolk land. One farm which 
sold for A'35 an acre in 1874 had been offered recently at £5 
the acre. Another little hoK^ing, bought years ago, I think 
by himself, for ;£1,J00, was sold again at a profit, and recently 
re-purchased for s6240. Again some land near the church, 
which had been sold for i £!60 the acre, was bought by him 
a few months before for £14 10s the acre. 

At Newton Green the cottages generally seemed to be 
bad, and we saw some that had fallen into decay , indeed 
one just past the Green was an awful specimen of all that a 
house should not he. Mr, Gardiner, of Newton Hall, whom 
1 visited here, said he knew that the local farmers were not 
doing well. There the land was light and they scalded, and 
having unfortunately missed the showers were suffering from 
drought. He farmed 600 acres m the parish and, I think, 
700 more, an aii executor, in Essex Of grass at Newton 
he had only twenty acres. He followed a five-course shift, 
which included two white crops, and sometimes grew peas 
for the London market. Of sheep ho kept 250 ewes and 
300 hoggetta, and m 1900 fatted thuty-six bullocks. He 
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used io fjrow as many as 160 acres o£ wheat on that Caftu, 
but now he had only 100 liis barley was a good sample 
and soklfor 28, <! 6^^. a quarter. Of labour he had enough, hut 
said that it was not of good quality and getting old, although 
he did not think the people went away so much as they 
used to do. Itents about there avei aged 15s. an acre. A 300- 
acie farm close by had sold for £9 the acre, or allowing £600 
for the value of the timber, about £6 net, and for a copyhold 
property that was put up three years before there was no 
offer. Another farm which thirty years ago fetched £60 the 
acre, was sold for £7 10s. the acre, with the valuation thrown 
m. He saw no hope for the futuie, and Free Trade he 
defined as Protection— of other nations’ corn. 

At Assington Sir Brampton Gnrdon, M.P , very kindly 
showed mo over Severala Farm and another small farm 
adjoining, which are rented by the Assington Agricultural 
Association and belong, I believe, to Sir Brampton himself, 
This farm is run by a company of labourers and managed 
by a local committee of worldn^men. The original capital, 
I think, was advanced by on® of Sir Brampton G-urdou’s 
predecessors without interest, and the ventm-e has received 
other support from philanthropists. The accounts that I have 
at hand are a little difficult to follow, and in April 1891 there 
seems to have been a bank overdraft of £153 ; hut 1 gathered 
that the enterprise was, moderately successful and had met 
with a considerable measure of local encouragement. The rent 
charged against the land, which is worked by labourers to 
whom the ordinary wage is paid, is 10s the acre, the farm 
being managed by the local committee. On the whole the 
land was in good order and well stocked. That this is a 
useful experiment there can be no doubt; but however it is 
managed, to make money out of a Suffolk holding of this 
character is not easy. A good many pioultry were kept upon 
the place, together with slock, and on the adjoining Notts 
Farm, six cows, of which the milk was sold in the village, 
and about fifty pigs. 

Colonel Barnardiston, who W'as our host at The Eyes, 
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Sudbnry, gave me no cheerful account of agriculture ni that 
locality, rie said that the loss upon Ins rentals since the 
good tunes amounted to nearly sovent)^ per cent , but perhaps 
about sixty per cent, was the general figure. He thought 
that in the majority of cases farmers did not make both 
ends meet ; that tenants were not so good as® they used to 
be ; that the capital employed m farming had dwindled very 
largely , and that if things went on as they were much of 
the land must go out of cultivation : ‘ it is all changing ; 
the whole thing is breaking up ’ — he said. The lads and 
lasses were going away and the labour was not very satis- 
factory 

Colonel Barnardiston could see no remedy short of Pro- 
tection. He had a farm of 380 acres in hand, but told me 
that it was not a paying business, and he feared that the 1901 
account would come out very badly indeed. People advised 
him to lay down more grass, but the laud was not suited to 
grass. Also the pastures seemed to be going back. Thus 
Melford Park used to fat out bullocks but would do so no 
longer. The selling values ©f property had sunk much ; 
in his own time he had bought land at £58 the acre 
which, in 1901, would only fetch about .£10 if put upon 
the market. The average rents were a nominal £1 the acre, 
or deducting tithe and repairs about 13s. 

The Rev Sir William Hyde Parjeer, Bart., whom I saw 
at his beautiful Elizabethan house, Melford Hall, whore, 
including the park, he had 600 acres in baud, said that 
tenants were scarce, except for the best land. For the 
heavy lands they were not forthcoming. For two years he 
had advertised two farms and had never yet received a 
satisfactory application. The rent of one of his farms was 
22, s. Qd. an acre, at which price the tenant said that he 
could not go on ; but no other was let for more than 15.9 , 
and many only fetched 9s. or lOs. His brother and him- 
self had worked hard to make the farms in hand pay, 
hut he had never made 10,9. an aero and interest on capital 
He thought that an owner fanuuig his ovm land was 
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at a great disarlvantage. Out of thirteen hands einp]«iynd 
he had three men who were young, and one boy, and thrcii 
more about seventy j'-ears of ago. His labour-bill on the GOO 
acres came to £668 in 1900. The best that be could say 
was that he did not consider the outlook to be so black as it 
had been foiv.’ years before. 

Sir William Hyde Paiker kindly look me to sco Mr. C-ady, 
of d?ord Hall, near Long Melford, who farmed, I think, about 
700 acres there and at Acton. Ho told me that farmers in 
that locality had been ‘rubbing along.’ They managed to 
live somehow, but did not save money The rents varied 
from 6s. to 20s. the aero, but to command the latter hgure 
the land must be very good. Of labour they had been and 
were short, not so much of hands as m the quality of the 
work. The men, he said, were quite different from what they 
used to he, and took no interest in their tasks. Of skilled 
labourers, such as thatchers, there was an actual scarcity, 
and nearly all the young follows went, though a few re- 
turned. The wages of daymen wore 13s. a week, and of 
horsemen 15s.; hut beyond Jheir harvest money they did 
not receive many privileges The average size of the farms 
in the neighbourhood was from 160 to 300 acies, and the 
usual course fallow (root or bare), barley, seeds, wheat. 

The land wa.s principally arable ; thus on that occupation 
of 200 acres there were only about thiity of pasture, includ- 
ing a piece which he' had laid down himself twenty years 
before. The stock were winter-grazed in yards, and beyond 
supplying a few cottages with milk and butter, Mr. Cady 
said that he did no dairying. A Devon man on an adjoining 
farm, however, had twelve cows and made butter and cream, 
after the Devonshire fashion, and there were others on the 
south side of Melford who sent milk to Loudon. At his 
farm in Acton Mr Cady kept fifteen score of ewes, from 
which he bred with Blackface Suffolk rams He said that 
he wafi always making beef and pork. Of beet there ho had 
twenty-five acres, for which he used nothing but farmyard 
muck ; but his crop was good. Ho told me that all the land 
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aboist tlioro wan'iied draimtig. This they did with liushes, as 
the cost of pipes was greater than the state of affairs would 
warrant 

Things have indeed come to a curious pass m the East- 
ern Counties when to dram the land with pipe often costs 
about half its fee-simplo value ! 

Mr Cady told me that the tithe was about 5s. the acie, 
which would be fifty per cent, or so of the rental of muclrof 
the land. This is, however, a burden which falls entirely on 
the shoulders of the owner. 

Driving on, still m the company of Colonel Barnardiston, 
we came first to Glemsford, where the land seemed particu- 
larly good. All about here to the west of Melford the countiy 
is undulating and slightly timbered, a wide, open farming 
district. Passing Blacklands Hall we came to the large 
parish of Cavendish, which gave its name to the family of 
the Pukes of Devonshire, where the soil is clay and loam. 
Hero many of the cottage.s struck me as bad, being built of 
red brick and slate, but low and small m size. Indeed those 
that were of the old-fnsliioncfl jdaster and stud work with 
thatched roofs looked more comfortable. The church tower, 
like tliat which I saw at Long Melford, is a great feature 
in the landscape. Beyond Cavendish the road runs along 
the valley of the Stour, the boundary between Suffolk 
and E.ssex, until Clare is reached. Hero we passed the vast 
earthworks of the ancient castle which stands not far from 
the house of Mr. Hay, where we saw a number of the load- 
ing fauuers of that neiglibourhood 

Among these was Mr. Andrew Boa, agent to the Hon 
W. P. D. Smith, M.P., who owns an estate of over 7,000 
acres rif laud in these parts, pnrcha.sed .some twenty-four 
years ago. 'I'hea, Mr Boa said, the farms were all well let, 
but the, years of 1H7S and 1H79 crippled the tenants. He 
entered on the agency in IBhl, after which 4,000 acres 
of land were taken in liand, hut of this area 1,000 acres 
had since heou lot. I’lio estate, which is all heavy land, runs 
a distance of seven mill's from Thurlow to Hundon and 
hoshngford, which is a high ridgo lying 400 feet above sea 
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level Mr. Boa said ihal the farms in hainT paid their “Way, 
that IS, they yielded an average rent, but no interest on the 
capital invested They did not attempt to farm them on a 
lavish scale, but in accordance with the system of the county, 
and he considered that it was their breeding stock and sheep 
which kept them going. Of labour they had always had suffi- 
cient, but there were no spare hands. In 1900 they sold a ton 
of turkeys off one farm, an extra which helped the account.s 
The custom was for the stockmen and their families to look 
after the poultry, receiving in return a percentage on the. 
value of the dairy and fowl produce. A few of the farmers 
were laying down land to grass to be used as a sheep ‘ stray,’ 
but he thought that in this county grass lands were badly 
farmed. Sainfoin was usually drilled with oats, also lucerne 
for green meat. Eents ran from 20s. the acre, which was 
exceptional, down to 8s.; but the lowest on Mr. Smith’s 
property were 13s. The four-course shift was generally 
follow'ed. 

Mr. Eay, who held 1,000 acres m three farms, told me 
that the feeling amongst agrj|CulturiBts was not very hopeful 
owing to the lowness of prices, and that he feared their 
capital was wasting. They had sufficient labour ‘ of a sort,’ 
as much as they could afford to pay. Winter barley was 
grown rather extensively, with many more oats than used to 
be the case, as wheat no longer paid to produce. He pointed 
out that grain was shipped from Hew 'York to London at 
Is. M the bushel, whereas from Clare to London, which 
was only fifty-six miles distant, the cost of its carriage 
amounted from Qd. to Is.^ Both he and Mr. Boa agreed 
that under present conditions the only people who could 
live out of Suffolk agriculture were the big man and the 
small man, and that the fanner who had a holding of inter- 
mediate size must go under. 

Mr IT. 0 Stockburn, who, I understood, farmed 400 
acres of his own land at Clai'e, said that labour was his 
greatest difficulty. Eor the eight years that he had lived 

‘ The accuracy of these figures has since been disputed by the Great 
Eastern Bailway. H. B. H. 1903, 
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thefe he had b°een trying to get on better terms with his 
men, but was as far as ever from this consmiunation The 
fooling between employers and employed was bad, and to 
get a job done he must stand over Ins labourers. Either he 
or Mr Slater said that every rise in w ages meant less work, 
as nothing but actual poverty would drive a®inan to hard 
Loll Mr. Stoclcburn went so far as to declare that if he 
could house them he would bring down men from the Shires, 
even if lie had to pay them ill a week. 

Mr. John Slater, of Cordell Hall, Stansfield, where he 
held 600 acres, said that he had forty-five years’ experience, 
and that as he farmed where his father farmed before him, 
and their labourers were bred upon the place, a better feeling 
existed between master and man than that described by 
Mr. Stookhurn. He told me that the small farmers got their 
bread and cheese if industrious, hut that he pitied people 
who held less than 500 acres. The present depression he 
attributed to lowness of prices and to the competition of 
what he might call ‘illegitimate agriculture,' that is, the 
robbing of virgin soils acrosi the seas until they became 
worthless, and were abandoneif for others. The remedies he 
suggested were a 5s. duty upon foreign flour and the compelling 
of English railway companies to carry home-grown at the 
same rates as foreign gram. He w'as sorry to say that the 
substantial help given by the Agricultural Bates Act was 
being neutralised by the enormous* increase in the local 
district, road, and sanitary rates, the latter of whinh were 
mainly incurred to pay for the sinking of deep wells into the 
chalk that produced hard watei which was unfit for any 
domestic purpose. Tliese, ho thought, sliould be abandoned 
for open reservoirs, which yielded water that was suitable 
for drinking and other juirposes. 

The Eev. B,. Abbay, the J lector of Earl Soham, in a paper 
on local taxation, read before the Eramlinghain Farmers’ 
Club in 1902, poini.s out that the expenditure on the roads, 
which IS very iuadecpiately assisted by certain mceipts from 
the Assigned Kevenues and Agrieiiltiiral Bates Grant, is one 
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that is being felt far more heavily than any other in Snffslk. 
He says 

It has never been so great as it is at present, and, sliange to 
say, the roads have never in recent times been in so iinsatisfactory 
a state as they wore in 1901. The primary cause of this I bclicvo 
IS the doing away with the system of picking stones in the holds, 
due to the advance ol education. 

1’he badness of the Suffolk roads has been notorious 
since the time of Arthur Young ; indeed after travelling 
throughout most of England I think that some in the 
neighbourhood of Lowestoft in this respect boar away the 
palm from any in the Co an try. Yet, as Mr Abbay says, their 
cost is extraordinarily high, although, in certain instances at 
least, little enough is done for the money Thus, to talce an 
example within my own knowledge — typical enough I dare say 
— at Kessingland a road runs from the Lowestoft highway 
down to some houses on the cliff, one of which is my property. 

This road is not only atrocious, but in wet or very dry 
times, absolutely unsafe. I have myself been thrown off' a 
bicycle in attempting to ride Sown it, and have seen the 
same accident happen to others Moreover there is a most 
dangerous corner, made more so by a telegraph pole sunk in 
the narrow roadway which in one place is only about nine feet 
wide, with a fall into a ditch upon one side and over an 
archway head on the other.' Yet neither repeated appeals 
nor remonstrances can mduco the local district Council to 
have it widened and made safe, or even put into good repair. 

Indeed matters have come to such a pass that, after much 
unavailing correspondence, I have been obliged to give formal 
notice through a solicitor that the Council will be held respon- 
sible for any accident or damage befalling members of my 
household owing to the condition of the road. Meanwhile 
the highway rates increase by leaps and bounds, and those of 

' Since the above was wiitten I see that at length a rail has been put on 
this archway head ; also, I road in the paper that the Oounoil again lefuse to 
widen the road in question. Let me at least hope that they may be moved to 
mend it as it ought to ha mepdod, 
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fclM) inhab:tante of Kessingland who are treated thus ai e, need- 
less to say, not exempted from them. 

Mr. Slater said that another cause of the depression was 
the increased cost of labour, which was made much worse 
by a concurrent decrease in its efficiency. In his opinion 
arable laJid can only be made to pay by enlarging the fields, 
adding farm to farm, and doing nothing by hand labour that 
can be done with horses, and nothing with horsesothat 
could be done better by steam. Small-holdings could only 
bo successful on the best land, which must not be far from 
large towns where a ready market can be found for vegetables. 
Earm labourers would not hire or pimchase poor heavy or 
poor light land, the bulk of which lay remote from villages. 
What then could be done with these large areas of inferior 
land ^ To lay them down to grass was to impoverish them 
and all connected with them. On the other baud experience 
proved that for many years consecutively, and without the help 
of manure, even poor clay soils would produce large crops of 
cinquefoil, which is very nutritious forage, wliilc at the same 
time enriching the land by 'g^aihering nitrogen from the air 
and storing it for the use of future corn crops. 

Mr. Ambrose, of Cavendish, agent to Lord Howe, 
thought that things were as had as they well could be, and 
could see no hope for the future of Suffolk agriculture. 

Mr. Goodchild, who dealt in cattle and held 600 acres at 
Clare, said that a man could earn nothing out of farming 
He declared indued that if he desired so to do, he could 
hire 10,000 acres within a radius of Lun miles at an average 
rent of 7s. the acre. The population, he said, was shrink- 
ing. Thus he took the census at Hundon and found that 
it had then 400 less inhabitants than Jived there forty years 
before. 

I saw some auctioneers and land agents in this part of 
Suffolk, two of them men of great and long experience. One 
of these said ho thought that the only people who would 
malm a living out of farming m future were the big man and 
the small man who worked himself. The average farmer had 
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struggled lor years and the season ol 1901 vras disastrows 
to him It seemed strange that under these circumstances 
there should he a demand for faims, but very often the 
applicant was either a tradesman or some farmer \\rho 
wished to get away from an outlying holding to one nearer 
a town. Unle^ some change occurred it looked as though 
all the worst land must go out of cultivation. Farmers 
were undoubtedly losing capital in many cases, while labour 
cost more and W'as worth less than in the past. A large pro- 
portion of the light land iii Suffolk was only farmed for the 
game, the game rent being its chief value. This, he said, 
was decidedly a most unwholesome state of affairs, especially 
as these hirers ol game estates only occupy them for about 
three months of the year and take no interest in county 
matters. Without doubt there was a shortage of capital, 
and credit had often to be given to pm’chascrs of stock. 

Yet, although the prices of produce were so much lower, 
to enter on a farm cost as much as ever. The local farming 
was, he thought, as good as it had ever b,een. He considered 
that the cultivation of larch olight to be encouraged on 
all the lighter soils, but the heavy lands ‘ beat him,’ He 
knew of nothing that would make them pay, unless it were 
the growing of sainfoin. The objection on the part of 
labourers to extra hours and feiunday work made the 
production of milk almost impossible, especially as to catch 
the market men must begin their day at 4.30 a.m. The 
average wage prevailing in most of the county he put at 
from 13s. to 14s., with from £7 10s. to £8 10s. at harvest. 

A second gentleman gave me some instances of the fall 
in land values. Thus one farm of, I think, 245 acres, with 
five cottages on it, sold in 1873 for £13,000. In 1893 it was 
put up, but there was no bid, and afterwards it sold for 
£1,850. My informant added that this farm, which had been 
mortgaged for £10,000, was one of the best he knew ; indeed 
there existed no better land in England. He said, however, 
that this case was exceptional Another farm of 260 acres, 
tithe-free and land tax redeemed, of fair, heavy soil, sold for 
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&1,000. Labour, Be told me, was a little short and a pro- 
portion of the people drifted away. The iniiiimiim wage 
was 13s„ but some men earned up to 18.5. or more, out of 
which they paid Is a week for a cottage The lieavy land 
farmers had, he thought, earned a living during the past four 
or five years, but those on the light land,, had been hard 
hit, especially round T3ury, where the crops were very thin 
About Newmarket shootings fetched great rents. Thus 460 
acres of partridge land which he knew of were bringing in 
£100 a year for this purpose. 

Travelling from Bungay to Barsham the railroad runs 
as far as Beccles along the Waveney Valley, where some of 
the land is as good as any in Suffolk. Prom Beccles to 
Halesworth lies a stretch of poor and heavy soil, as had 
perhaps as can be found in the county. It is thin-skinned and 
under-drained, and, as may be seen by the bushes that grow 
upon the neglected pastures, many of which have evidently 
tumbled down to grass, now-a-days at any rate, is almost 
worthless for farming purposes. 

Our host in East SuffoTk at Theberton, which lies three 
or four miles from the sea and is not far from Saxmundham, 
was Mr. Eobert Elick, of the well-lmown firm of Messrs Plick 
of that town, a widely respected gentleman of great experi- 
ence in all matters connected with Ea.stern Counties laud. 
Driving from Darsham station to Theberton we passed 
through Middleton, where the soil is mixed, with a clay and 
sand subsoil. Here there is a good green called Middleton 
Moor. This district is nndulatmg with rather steep short 
hills, and somewhat sparsely Umbi'retl. Except m low-lying 
spots I saw but little pasture, but from I'liebe,rton Hall in 
the Mmsmere Level, which was drained at groat cost some 
time ago, marshes run down to the sea over three miles 
away. 

As we drove, Mr. Plick’s coachman, a very intelligent 
man, pointed out a farm which he said had been worth 
ifil(>,000 and was now worth T4,000, and another of 200 
acres held by a man who began with nothing at all. 
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Tn ilie neighboarhood of Tbcborton arc' many smo^l- 
hoJders, some of whom Mr. Flick took mo to bcc. The first 
was Mr. Brighton, of Leiston, who farmed eighty-six iicicb 
He told me that he came here twenty years before, and had 
saved a little as he went along Ho could live, but he did 
not put by niunh money, although, as he said, ‘ if 1 see a 
shilling I am after it, and if I get hold of a sovereign 1 stick 
to it.' Mr Brighton declared that he went into anything 
out of which ho could make money ; thus, once he had done 
the dulling foi the whole parish That of 1901, however, 
was the worst year he had ever known, as the crop.s wore so 
short Mr. Brighton kept cows hut no shoe]), and followed 
a four-course shift He had no trouble with labour himself, 
but said that the villagers went off fishing. Also he com- 
plained that there was too much game upon his land. The 
wages he paid were 13s. a week and .68 5s. for harvest. I 
gathered that his rent was about i2s. an acre. 

Mr. Nowsiead, another small-holder, said that be began 
with three acres. He bad got along by very bard work, of 
which he complained soiiiewljat, but would not, he said, 
be able to take another twenty acre.s He grew what he 
liked and sometimes sold a little stiaw Also he kept two 
cows which his wife milked, hut told mo that he had not 
enough pasture. 

Passing through Thebertou, a pretty village with a round- 
towered, thatched church, where some of the pmk-coloured 
cottages were comfortable and others seemed very bad, we 
came to the farm of a third .small-holder, Mr King, who held 
twelve or fifteen acres under Mr. Flick. Mr. King said that 
he began life as a labourer at 9s. a week thirty-live years 
before, and had worked wonderfully hard. He made butter 
iuid fed his skim-milk to pigs, of which he kept a good many 
He admitted that he could make a living, but when Mr. 
Flick suggested to him that he should take a larger farm 
he replied that he was master of this place, but where would 
he be if he had one which was master of him ? 

Driving on to Middleton, we saw a farm of ninety acres 

» B 2 
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which ATr, Flick stud was held by a man who had been a 
bailiE, and began with nothing. Here we saw Mr. Chambers, 
who was tending his ewes that were penned upon mustard, 
pedigree Black-face sheep, which Mr. Flick declared to be 
the finest flock he knew. Mr. Chambers, who farmed 180 
acres at a rent, I think, of 12, s. Or?,, an acre,r3aid he allowed 
no one else to touch his sheep, and that a man who attend.s 
to Jus business, and is always with his labourers, ^could 
get twice as much out of them as the man who was ‘ here, 
there, and everywhere.’ I gathered that Mr. Chambers did 
well, as he deserved to do. Mr. Flick said that this farm 
had sold at £10 the acre, although the land upon which 
we saw the sheep was worth £l an acre to rent. He added, 
what is very true, that the farmer who wished to succeed 
must be a good farmer, and have a wife who was a real 
helpmate ; he must not ‘ ape the gentleman.’ 

At Kelsalo, on a farm belonging to Mr. Flick, we saw 
his bailiff, Philip Woodard, a fine old man who said that he 
had been sixty years in farniing As a boy he had started 
on sixpence a week, and as % young man was paid tenpence 
a coomb for thrashing with a flail, with which instrument 
he knocked out something like three and a half coomb a day. 
Fie said that there was not so much grumbling among 
labourers then as there is now, although they w’erepaid only 
£4 10.9, for a harvest which now brought them in £8 5s. 
Neither did the men work as they used to do, although they 
took a great deal more money and ought to be much better 
off 

He thought that a farmer could earn a living on that land 
if he worked hard, and mentioned several by name of whom 
he said, ‘They all fairly live, liut if they get much money 1 
can’t say. Home,’ he added, vere, however, ‘getting on a 
hit queer.’ 

After looking at some excellent cottages built by Mr. 
Flick, we called on Mr. Bamuel Thompson, of East Green, 
IvelsaUi, a farmer of eighty acres vho was reported to have 
done well at a rent of about £100 a year. Mr. Thompson 
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told us that he had nothing to say against the’ land, whieh 
was good Of labour he had plenty, but it was not of the 
same quality as it used to be, and his three men cost him the 
price of three coomb of wheat a week Pie said, ‘ I reckon I 
am an exception ; I have wrought all night before now,’ 
adding, ‘I nevGr can hear anything at these lectures that 
does me any good.’ Evidently onr modern technical educa- 
tion does not appeal to Mr Thompson. He remarked that to 
succeed at farming ‘ yon must be into something of all kinds,’ 
and that every farm must be differeirtly treated, which is 
undoubtedly true. Mr. Thompson kept cows and a good 
many fowls. 

Another small-holding of about twenty acres which we 
saw in this neighbourhood was held by a man who, Mr. 
Ehck told us, had been a labourer ten years before and was 
now in a position to take a farm of forty acres. These men 
are samples of the small -holders who live m the neighbour- 
hood of Theberton. None of thorn were rich or extraordi- 
narily successful ; but it will be ^observed that on their own 
showing they all of them made»a decent living; also that the 
majority had risen from very humble beginnings. 

Yet in various parts of Suffolk I was told it was almost 
impossible that small-holdcrs could exist and that they 
ought to be discouraged in every way. Of course the truth 
is that their prosperity depends upon the land they farm, 
although I believe myself that even in the present unpro- 
pitious times, there are men who, m the absence of any 
exceptional ill-liick, will contrive to live upon almost any 
soit of laud, and occasionally even to advance their fortunes. 
Certainly the little farmers in this neighbourhood cannot be 
said to possess any remarkable advantages either as regards 
markets, or in the matter of the production of a speciality 
only suited to their district. They are general farmers and 
live out of the produce which is common to the county. 

On one day of our stay with him, Mr. Flick took us to 
see Mr. Geater, of Leiiston Abbey Farm, which is the 
property of Lord Huntingfield. On the farm itself stand 
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tlTe rams of St. Mary’s Abbey. Indeed the refectory of this 
once beautiful fane, winch was founded m 1180, is now a 
pig-sty, the aisle a bam, and the chancel a stable , while the 
piscina by the altar was filleil with the filth of horses. Per- 
haps it is a mere prejudice, but for my part I do not like to 
see buildings turned to uses so base and desecrating that 
have been sacred to many geueiations of our race , beneath 
the lloor of which moreover doubtless lie the hones of^’those 
whose loving care wrought them into things of beauty 

As might he expected of land that was farmed by the old 
monks, the soil here is good and situated on a fertile plain 
which runs down to the sea about two miles away. Mr. 
Geater said that for the past five years, during which he 
had occupied this farm of 234 acres, the seasons had been 
perfection, and these with the barley which they enabled 
him to grow, had kept him afloat. Of wheat he had then only 
foLU'teen acres ; it used to be forty. His barley yielded from 
five to seven coomb the acre, eight coomb being a really 
good crop. He had laid down twenty-two acres of pasture, 
but there was some poison op the farm which made it im- 
possible for him to keep sheep. It was a matter of tradition 
that sheep had always died there and this was his own ex- 
perience. In the previous season his had perished even on 
mustard, to the number sometimes, of three a night. 

Once or twice iii the course of, my travels I have come 
across farms which were said to be poisonous to sheep, hut 
whether this is so or they are but temporarily infected with 
some germ or parasite, is more than I can determine. In 
Africa I have known stretches of veld which are uiidoiihtedly 
fata] to iiiiimals, but — outside of the totse-lly belt — invariably 
this has been owing to the presence of some deadly herb 
which grows among the grasses at certain seasons of the 
year. Oneo when fanning m that country I lost my entire 
slock of oxen through their eating of this herb, which locally 
is known as ‘ tulip.’ 

Mr. Geater thought that labour was one of the most 
difficult questions that a lariuer had to face. In this 
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respect he was tlicn belter off, but ho had boon so shoi’t 
that he was obliged to clean the boots himself. F arming in 
his opinion was now-a-days a business m which if a man 
wished to live he must do double the worlc of a labourer. 
He could not see any good prospect for the future, and told 
Mr. Flick in my hearing that he believed that before long 
he would hold many moie auctions 

Diiving on past the great agricultural implement factory 
of Messrs Garrett & Sous, Mr Flick pointed out to us a 
farm whicli used to let at £1 an acre, but had then fallen to 
5s the acre, and another of 400 acres whereof the rent had 
sunk from £400 to £100 a year I observed throughout this 
district that mustard was largely grown as a catch crop. 

The next farmer whom we visited was Mr. Tyrrell, who 
in addition to an off farm of 200 acres, held here nearly 
300 acres under Lord Huntmgfield at a rent, I gathered, 
of about 15s. the acre. Unfortunately Mr. Tyrrell was out, 
but I had an interesting conversation with bis wife and their 
young son. The laud was a stiff mixed soil of good quality 
to which dry seasons were favourable, and Mrs. Tyn'ell said 
that they could not complain of the corn crop, some of their 
barley having yielded as much as twelve coomb an acre and 
sold for 16s. 6d. a coomb. Their farming was of an all- 
round character, including a llock of 160 ewes, a herd of 
fourteen cows — of which the milk, that was sold in Leiston, 
and other produce came to a value of £290 in 1900 — 
bullocks that were fatted, pigs, and the cultivation of cereals. 
One fifth of the land was m pasture, and in 1901 they were 
much pinched for sheep feed. In 1900 they had difficulty in 
getting labour, but m 1901 matters were improved in this 
respect; still, Mrs. Tyrrell added, ‘labour is a trouble.’ She 
told me also that farmers were complaining a good deal m 
that neighbourhood. This holding struck me as very well 
farmed and had a prosperous air. 

Beyond Mr. Tyrrell’s we saw a good deal of land that 
was almost derelict, having tumbled down to grass in past 
years. One farm of 102 acres, of which the soil can host be 
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deecribed by Saying m the local phrase that ‘ the bottom is too 
near the top,’ seemed to be quite uucared for and without 
buildings. Yet Mr. Flick informed me that these fields of 
barren-looking pasture were let by auction for from 10s. to 
125. the acre, to tenants who used them for running stock 
on in the summer That is to say, they fetched as much as 
a great deal of sound arable in the neighbourhood and in- 
deed throughout Norfolk and Suffolk, whereon the landlord 
is obliged to keep up houses and expensive buildings Of 
course the reason was that they were grass, and for grass, 
however poor, there is always some demand. 

The lesson is as obvious as it is sad, and its moral seems 
to be that good cultivation and the growth of corn scarcely 
pay over large areas of East Anglia, and that the landlord 
would often actually save money by allowing the heavy 
lands to go down to any grass which they will carry, and the 
light lands to be given up to game, growing on these only 
sufficient corn to keep the partridges together. Should 
things come to this pass it would mean of course that many 
of the buildings must fall iijto disrepair, and a still greater 
depopulation of the villages, since but little labour would 
be required. Such a consummation could be nothing short 
of disastrous ; yet sometimes I wonder for how long the 
owners of such land will he able to keep it m cultivation at 
what in many instances is an actual loss, at any rate so far 
as the poorer soils are concerned. On these, year by year 
the expenses grow rather than dimmish, since tenants are 
ever demanding new buildings and other costly improvements, 
while taxes rise and the returns remain stationary, or decrease. 

For how long then in the absence of some change for 
the bettor, will the back of the average landowner be able to 
bear this burden ? Critics may and do say : If he can make 
110 thing of his land by letting it, why does he not farm it 
himself ? But the fact is that in the vast majority of cases 
to do so moans a yet larger loss of money, even if he can 
find the necessary capital, which often amounts to the fee- 
simple value of the land. The gentleman who farms is — 
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and must remain — at a great disadvantage, sfnee ho is over- 
reached m many ways by the dealer, who sells Ins stock 
but with whom he cannot drink and haggle, by the labourer 
who too often ceases to work the moment his back is turned, 
and sometimes by the steward whom ho employs to watch 
the labourer. .’■In East Anglia, at any rate in nine cases out 
of ten, a living can only be made from farming at the pie- 
vailiilg prices, by the professional farmer who la born to the. 
trade, aiiderstands its customs, and is blessed with a wife 
who will work with her own hands. Even then that living is 
a poor one and leaves but a small snrplns to be paid as rent to 
the owner of the soil, out of which he must meet the heavy 
and often increasing charges that are unjustly heaped upon 
it, in the shape of death duties, taxes, repairs, and rates for 
the maintenance of roads which are used by the whole com- 
munity, to say nothing of the dreadful burden of the tithe. 

I said that the landlord or any person who is not born 
thereto and does not devote to it his entire time and 
attention can scarcely make farming pay, and I will give an 
instance of my meaning Our iiost, Mr. Flick, who I suppose 
understands agriculture as well as any man in Suffolk, 
has great experience in everything connected with the land, 
and, as an auctioneer, possesses other advantages over the 
ordinary person, told me that he farmed 1,000 acres of 
which some was his ownjroperty and some was hired. What 
were the results ? On his tenant’s capital — that is, the capi- 
tal which he employed in the hired land — he made an interest 
of four per cent. On one lOO-acr© farm he paid the rent 
and a little over. On the home farm he lost monay, its only 
profit to him being that he occupied his house rent free. . 

Taking it all round and balancing losses against profit, it 
seems therefore that he earned about four per cent, on the 
capital invested m farming and no more, or so I understood 
him, which is about as much as the money, if carefully 
invested, would produce without labour or anxiety to him- 
self. Therefore I presume that if he had no other business 
or resoui'ces Mr. Flick would find it dilBcult to support his 
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hoifse and faiiftly, even in the most modorato fashion, out 
of the proceeds of his farms. If this is so in the case of 
a gentleman so able and experienced, what, I may ask, 
happens to others with fewer advantages in these respects, 
and especially to those among them who have beau obliged 
to borrow m order to stock their holdings ^ *• 

I had some long and interesting talks with Mr, Flick on 
the various branches of this inquiry, and my iirst mtuintion 
was to, give my own imxircssioiis of them. Eofore I left liis 
house, however, Mr. Flick read to me some notes which he 
had very kindly prepared on these matters. These, with some 
slight compression and a few verbal alterations, I print, both 
because of their intrinsic interest and value, and for the old 
lawyer’s reason that when a written document exists verbal 
statements on the same subject ought not to be entertained, 
lest the recorded views of the writer should suffer change. 


Notes on the posittmi of the Laud and Aipicultuie by Mr, Fliok. 

I will treat of the three order’s mamly concerned in the Cultiva- 
tion of the soil '■ 

]. Tho hahourers . — The labourers ‘back to the land.’ That 
is the ‘ cry ’ of the Press and the fancy of the people. Well, I do 
not think they will ever come hack ; certainly no legislation will 
ever bring them. Some of the rising generation may bo induced to 
stay, but it will be by training them to the use of machinoiy and 
paying them higher wages. It should 'be romombered the most 
inlelligeut men have gone ; these will never come back, but the 
rising intelligence may stay as competition in the town increases, 
and the young men of the countiy arc hotter paid. It should bo 
lemcmbeied too that as many nieii are not required as formerly to 
till the land. During tho last three yeaia by the use of a self-binder 
I have had five men only to gather in the harvest on this farm 
instead of seven. Othor labour-saving machinery will bo in- 
troduced. Emfoimity of wages should also be diBContiniiod, and 
the best men must ho best paid : this will help thorn to become 
farmers themselves butler than any other means. Our educational 
system, as you veiy rightly say, is a city system, or rather I should 
say a town system. What do our country lads want with algebra 
and trigonometry ? , 
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Nothing has helpod so much to draw pooplo fihra tlio villti^cn 
as the I'iiilwayg Formerly lew went full, hoi than blie iiexlcouiitiy 
town more than once or twice a yeai , now an excursion to London 
is at all events a yearly occurience with most. The social life of 
the villages too is entirely different. intermaiTiages were the 
usual thing; now people’s brothers and sisters are in New Yoik 
or Austialia, and tliose who remain in thoir turn draw away from 
the old homos. 

Cottages generally should be bettor than they aio . none should 
have leas than throe bod and two sitting rooms, and a good 
garden of at least half an aero of ground, with some fruit trees, 
should be attached But such as these cannot he put up for loss 
than, say, £350, and the occupiers should understand that higher 
rents must be paid for such cottages Some good landlorda 
build them horn philanthropic motives, but they cannot build 
sufficient, and philanthropy is not business. Eemunerativo 
interest only will induce a sufficient number of good houses to be 
built. One thing should be said to the honoui of the labourer, 
thoie are no people who pay their rents so promptly and well. All 
occupiers too who have votes should pay their own latos. Collec- 
tion would I Icuow at fiist be difQcult, but it would soon be ovor- 
coine, and the occupiers would tadco a keener inteiest m parish 
affairs; not that paaish affaus aw very iuterestiug now, oven to 
the labourer. Evei ything is taken out of then hands and centred 
in ‘ boaids,’ and inspoctoi'.s oiush out the political inteiobtof us all. 

Villago clubs are vciy well in their way , games and amuso- 
meuls also , but those alone will not keep men in the villages. We 
aie all very much creatures of imitation the fashion of tho present 
day IS the worship of money, and fiom this tlie labourer is no 
more exempt than the townsman, and more money can be made m 
tho town. In the old days a man was respected foi the excellence 
of his handicraft; now money is the god woi shipped , but labour 
should be esteemed and respected, and it is well to lemerahor 
money does not make a gentleman, and all should be gentlemen. 

2. The Tenant i'ainm — The old type of farmer is gone, 
eithei dead or pauperised His capital is gone also. Much more 
than half the capital invested in agriculture twenty-five years ago 
has been lost. Still I believe farmers will prosper yet, but they must 
work out their own salvation, and they will if left alone ; the less 
State aid or interference tho better. Farmers too often, lilco the 
Athenians, have cried out for some now and unknown god to save 
them. They must rely upon themselves, make tlieir occupation a 
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business, be industrious and frugal, and they will thrive. Agri- 
culture never was and never will bo a means of getting money 
quickly. You cannot turn over your capital as you can in trade 
over the counter. On the morning that I received your letter, 
intimating that you were about to honom’ me with a visit, I 
ti'avelled by rail with three farmers, all prosperous men with 
balances on the light side at the bankers. I*' mentiouud the 
subject of your visit and your excellent and intoicstmg book, ‘ A 
Farmer’s Year.’ The first farmer remarked — but I don’t thifik he 
spoke his loal sentiments — ‘Oh, it’s all very well writing, but 
it’s a landlord's question. They have reduced their rents half and 
they must reduce it another half ! ’ The second farmer did not 
agree. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ when the landlord has paid his tithe and 
repairs he gets little or nothing. I say it’s a labour question.’ 
The third farmer listened only, then said, ‘ It's neither a question of 
landlords nor labour, it’s a question of mcji ' 

In sporting phraseology, I would always rather ‘ back a man 
than his farm,’ and those before me were excellent illustrations of 
it . they had all prospered ; their 2 U’edeces,sors in better times on 
the same farms had all failed Farmers must make their occupa- 
tions a fw swim. The old idea was to get a ‘nice occupation.' I 
havo seen many men fail in gcod occupations ; I have seen many 
thiivG on poor ones. There arer some good fields on most farms , 
business tact is needed to find and develop their special capacities. 
Farmers often come and ask me how they should farm. My usual 
answer is, ‘ I have a great deal to do ; you have nothing but your 
farm. Surely you should Imow better how to manage it than I 
can tell you. Try.’ 

It is often remarked there is no chaifce for a working man to 
rise, but that is not .so. A man 'wlio mean,? to get on will find his 
oppoitunity , most of the men m the paiish whore Hive staited as 
labourevs ; one occupies forty acres, another eighty, another 100, 
and one has just retired witli a sufliciency for liis old days I 
havo myself just let two of my farms, one of 130 acies, to a man 
who started as a shepherd : he first took a farm of twenty acres, then 
one of mine of forty-two acres. Other labourers have succeeded 
him on his smaller farm, and are worlang thoir way up. They 
make their farm their business, and are frugal and industrious, and 
they neither understand science nor desire any Acts of Parliament. 

I was valuing on a farm the other day where the incoming tenant 
informed me he had some time ago worked for eight years as 
jiloughman. He oommeucod his saving career by killing pigs for 
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the villagers, thou he managed to hire a field ol two, then a siTi.ill 
farm, and now he and his son occupy tliice farms comprising two or 
three hundiod acres. They scarcely know what an Act of Pai liamcnt 
is, and would scoiii a ‘ Holdings Act ’ ‘ Let me alone, sii , and I’ll 
make my own bargain.’ Business aptitude, industry, and frugality 
have done it all I know this locality probably bettei than most 
men, and I scaiAely know a farmer who has made his occupation 
a ‘ business ’ and been frugal and industiious who has not thriven. 
It is <2101 a question of leut, or labour, or the farm, it is the man 
and, let me add, his wife. 

The Landlords and Owners — The agricultural depression 
visited these last, and piobably will leave them last The eailior 
method of meeting the tenants by a 10 or 15 per cent, reduction 
was all very well and very nice as an evidence of sympathy, but 
it by no means met the difficulty, and now lands m the Eastern 
Gounties, where the land is chiefly arable, have deteriorated in sell- 
ing value more than half. I doubt if I should be over the mark if 
I said two thirds. Let me give an instance ol how little rent met 
the dilliculty. When the dopiession was most acute I was asked 
why such a farm did not pay , it was a nice farm and the lant 
had been leducod half. Yet it did not pay. I said I can easily 
eKplain how little rant affects it HWiis farm contained 500 acres of 
arable, marsh, and sheep walks , iHc rent was i.’500 a year. It was 
what we call asi.'cty-aci'ecrojjpiiig course, *.c.sixtyacres wheat, sixty 
barley, sixty beaus and clover, and sixty roots When I first knew 
thofaim forty years ago the sixty acres of wheat atoiglifc sacks per 
acre, 480 coombs at 30s a coomb, the avoiage price then = £720 , 
sixty acres of barley, same per aero, 480 coombs at 20s., £480 , 
total £1,200. Deduct rent, £500, leaving £700 for the tenant to 
spend on labour &c., which was cheaper then than now. 

Well, at the time I was speaking the farm produced just as 
much — ie. 9G0 coombs of wheat aud barley — which at its then 
value piodiicod the farmer £550 Hia rent reduced to half, £250, 
left to the tenant £300 to spend in laboui &c. flow can rent 
meet a case like this ? It must he made a ‘ business,’ as it now 
has been. (This tenant does not grow wheat.) 

Many landlords have, I think, lacked breadth in the treatment 
of their land. The old sentiment which existed between a land- 
lord and his tenant years ago is gone I lament it much personally, 
but it must be more aud more a business relationship. Leases 
should be drawn with more freedom of culture; a tenant must 
grow and turn into money what the neighbourhood will pay best 
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for.*' lu the North near large populations they do this with 
beneficial results to both parties Holdings Aol.s aie not lequiiud 
for this purpose and are not desired by the goneial hotly of 
farmers ; they have been thrust upon them by urban press 
writers who do not undeistaud the subject, and passed by timid 
Ministers who ought to know hotter, but are fearful ol ottenduig 
their constituents, which they would not be half so likely to do if 
they were more iiidepondoiit 

The worst of Holdings Acts is, that they must of necessily de- 
fine treatment and oultivation, and draw out a system on one uui- 
foim line, whereas almost every farm requires a different treat- 
ment. What we require is more freedom, not more restiietiou, and 
landlords and tenants loiow far bettei what is best for them 
than any Act of Parliament can teach them, and I have always 
concluded that the interest of landlords and tenants runs on 
parallel lines , you cannot injure the one without the other suffer- 
ing. During the second quarter of the last century the Legisla- 
ture wisely did all they could to free property from complications 
of tenure and reduce it to simple fieehold. During the last 
quarter of the century, it has most unwisely laboured to make it 
more complicated than ever. 

You often see in the pape»s, ‘We want a reform of the land 
laws,' Imt I venture to say that«>io man who makes this assertion 
has ten acres of his own. People will toll you there is delay m 
the transfer of land ; there is no such thing. The lime of settlement 
is invariably fixed by the two contracting parties for their own 
convenience. We are told again that the conveyance is so expensive , 
it is no such thing. You can transfer laud as cheaply and as 
quickly as railway stocks. Again yoti are told farmei's should 
have ‘ fixitv of tenure,’ but it is notorious that of late years 
tenants of medium-sized farms in the Eastern Ooiinties at all 
events have been difficult to ‘ fix ’ in the holdings. Gi'ass lands 
hitherto have not suffered so much as amble, but I behove we 
shall shortly see a change in this respect Grazing has not jiaid so 
well the last few years , even here industry and frugality will 
best meet the difficulty. There is one thing which I thinlc land- 
lords might do more of, that is, plant trees on the poorer lands ; 
and they should be encouraged in this by being exempt from the 
payment of rates and taxes, say, for the fiist ten years they are 
unproductive. As our foreign supplies bocome exhausted wood 
will bo much more required in this country some fifty or a 
hundred years hence tfaau it is now. 
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A wold on tlio question of Piotoction as it is generally under- 
stood, or misunderstood, as applying' to a lax ou wlieat only. 
Wheat must never be taxed, and the thrifty farmer desires it as 
little as anybody ; they — the thrifty — usually buy more corn tliau 
they sell, and they like cheap feeding stuffs. What I should like 
to see and what I think most thoughtful people, no matter what 
their politics, w(?ald like to see would be a tax of, say, 2s GJ a sack 
of twenty stones on foi'eigii flour. The lesult of such a tax would 
perhfjps bo to raise the price of wheat a shilling or perhaps two 
shillings a quarter It would employ a vast amount of machinery 
and restore a decayed industry ; it would find employment for a 
largo number of workmen ; it W'ould produce in this country a vast 
amount of offal, the best and cheapest of feeding stuffs , and what 
pel haps is of still more importance, it would induce a stock of 
wheat to be kept in this country, larger, cheaper, and better than 
by any other means, and probably save us the cost of five or six war- 
ships. Ministers, I suppose, are too timid to impose such a tax. 
On principle no raw material should be taxed. 

It will probably be years first, but I believe prosperity will 
come to the land again, and then it will again become the fashion 
to live upon it. It would be well too for Britain and Ireland if 
there wore many more landowners but this should m no way be 
attempted by legislation. We have far too much of this latter 
commodity. The true principle of government, I believe, is to 
give people as much libeity as possible to manage their own 
affairs, subject only to the restraint of not injuring their neighbour 

It Will be observed that, as in the case of Mr. Clarke’s 
opinions, which I have quoted m my chapter on Yorkshire, 
Mr. Flick does not deal with the national aspect of the 
rural exodus. Indeed he seems to anticipate a time when 
the labourers on the land will be fewer even than they arc 
now, although he thinks that in the future the emigration 
may be lessened by competition in the towns Apparently 
he considers also that but a small proportion of the existing 
race of farmers are really business men, and that before 
they can succeed as a class, this lack of intelligence or of in- 
dustry must be rectified ; m short, that they must change their 
character and habits, which among folk so conservative, will 
at best, be a lengthy process. He admits that agriculture and 
all to do with it have fallen upon very evil days ; that values 
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lia^e sunk a MUf or two thirds ; that so far as tho farmer is 
concerned it is not a question of rent &c. And yet he believes 
that ‘ prosperity will come to the land again, and then it will 
again become the fashion to live upon it.’ 

"When ? Ho does not say. Why and how ? He does 
not tell us, unless indeed it is to be through- the tax which 
he pioposes should be levied upon foreign flour, that will 
raise corn 25. a quarter, and bring in its train other advan- 
tages to the agricultural interests. Well, frankly I believe 
that this tax, upon which the existence of his far-off agri- 
cultural millennium seems principally to depend, is not in 
the least likely to be imposed. Will the future rulers of 
these islands be encouraged by the outcry and the party 
damage which has followed the leimposifion of an infini- 
tesinial registration duty ujion foreign grain and flour to repeat 
the experiment upon a very much larger scale? For my 
part I doubt it, and, as I have said, I doubt also whether 
such a tax would bo tolerated by the people under any 
circumstances which it is easy to foresee. Therefore if Mr. 
Flick really relies upon it 1^ bring back prosperity to our 
agriculture, in my oinuion he builds his house of hopes upon 
a foundation of sand. But of course he may have other 
reasons for the faith that is in him, which leads him, after 
the present period of disaster is done with, to look forward 
to a new agricultural East Anglia Or he may be certain 
upon general principles that the wheel must go round merrily, 
and perhaps this, the unexpected of the proverb, will happen. 
At present, however, it seems l,o have jolted into a rut of the 
road to rum. 

Mr. Flick deprecates legislative interference. But would 
not such interference — let us say in matters like the freeing 
of copyholds from their present disabilities, or the equalisation 
of rates upon real and personal properly — ^be an advantage to 
all concerned w'ith English soil? Again, is it an actual fact 
that land can he transferred ‘ as cheaply and as quickly as 
railway stocks ’ ? Yet again, would not his proposed remis- 
sion by Parliament of rales and taxes upon lands which their 
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owners planted with timber be an interferenes by the State 
of the very sort that Mr. Flick so strongly condemns ^ 

Of course these are all matters of argument, and I am 
sure that Mr. Flick will not blame me for putting the other 
side of them before him and my readers, especially as I do 
so in no spirit qf captious criticism, but rather in that of an 
earnest inquirer who seeks the truth and remedies for evils 
that are most patent to him. 

One thing, however, upon which Mr. Flick touches is a 
question of fact rather than of opinion. He states from his own 
experience that small men can rise even in the county of 
Suffolk and in these days of low prices. Many have denied this 
to me ; for instance, Mr. Slater, vsrhose views I have recently 
recorded. Yet, as Mr. Flick says, it is true, at any rate in 
his neighbourhood, for I saw and conversed with some of 
these people myself. Amongst much that is disputable and 
depressing this is, I think, an encouraging circumstance. 
Certainly in that district there appears to be room for an 
increase of population, such as the multiplying of small- 
holders and their families mighfbring about, for during the 
two autumn days that I spent*in driving through it T was 
much struck by the apparent paucity of its inhabitants. 

Our host m South-east Suffolk was Mr E. G. Pretyman, 
M.P , the owner, I believe, of about 20,000 acres of land in 
Suffolk, including 2,000 acres of heavy soil at Bacton, and of 
another estate of 6,000 a’cres in Lincolnshire, where Mr. Dud- 
ding, of Biby, whose ram sale I attended, is, I think, one of his 
tenants. Mr. Pretyman’s beautiful seat, Orwell Park, is situated 
in the peninsula which lies between the rivers Orwell and 
Deben, about five miles south-east from Ipswich and seven from 
the sea. The park is bordered by the estuary of the Orwell, 
which here measures three quarters of a mile in breadth, 
Immediately adjoining the sea coast are excellent mixed soils, 
inside of which is a belt of liglit land whereon lie the great 
residential estates which extend up to the East Suffolk railway 
line. Beyond this the clay land is met with which is the 
heaviest soil in Suffolk. Bound hi acton, where Orwell Park is 
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situated, all the soil is light and famous for its game. The 
makmg of pasture is the great difficulty here, as the land 
when laid down goes back to its native heath. In the 
drought of 1901 the clovers absolutely failed, with the re- 
sult that there was no lamb feed. The mainstays of this 
light soil are sheep and barley, especially sheep. 

Mr. Pretyman said he did not think that farmers on 
this land were making money, unless indeed they had some 
speciality, such as the breeding of pedigree Blackface Suffolk 
sheep, or sending milk to London. Bor the light-soil hold- 
ings there was no demand among tenants, as was shown by 
the fact that he was farming nearly 5,000 acres himseK. This 
he preferred to do rather than let the land for nothing, as he 
found that alter getting the farm clean he could make a 
rent of, 1 suppose, from 7s. 6d. to 10s the acre, and a small 
interest on the capital employed. As light lands could be 
worked more cheaply, were easier to clean, and did not carry 
so much stock, this capital amounted only to £6 an acre. It 
will be noted that rent and interest could only be earned 
after the land had been got ftito good order, generally a long 
and expensive process. 

All these in-hand holdings of Mr. Pretyman’s are managed 
in a very business-lilce fashion ; thus at the end of every week 
the superintendent of each farm gives in his labour-sheet 
on the outer leaf of which is a general report. This sheet 
shows also the total receipts and expenditure of the farm up 
to that week, states the names of all the labourers employed, 
with the wages they receive, and records what each man was 
doing on every day of the week. The total, with any extra 
expenses that have been incurred, such as lodgings for a 
carpenter employed hanging gates, &o , is then carried to a 
general account. 

Mr. Pretyman said that in his experience the labour 
question turned on that of housing ; given good houses and 
gardens the men could bo found. He had spent great sums 
on cottages, of which he had built about a, hundred during 
the twelve yeai-s that he had held the estate. 
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Mr. Pretyman then demonstrated to me what the ownilig 
of such a property means, even to a man who has other 
resources I do not quote his figures as I am not sure 
whether I am at liberty to do so, but the capital expenditure 
amounted to an enormous sum and the annual loss to a 
total which only* a rich man could face. The net result of 
all this outlay was that his income from the land had 
actualfy dwindled. Of the gross rental, I may add, over 25 
per cent, goes out in tithe, rates, and taxes. In fact to own 
a great estate of this nature is to keep a ravening wolf of 
which the hunger is never satisfied. The more money that 
is spent on it, the more it demands. The farming does not 
really pay ; the rents of the tenants, when all deductions have 
been made from them, do not equal the amounts expended 
on the buildings , the cottages erected bring m little or no 
interest, and so forth. 

In short there are but two assets : the pleasure of living in 
a fine house on a large extent of private ground, and the value 
of the shootings, which hero of coi^rse is very large. Indeed it 
seems probable that the owners such properties would be 
better off if they abandoned all attempt at agriculture, except 
such as might be needful to the preservation of partridges, 
gave notice to their tenants, and contented themselves with 
letting their shooting to South African millionaires ; a state of 
affairs that strikes me as melancholy enough. The alternative 
of course is to be very rich, to look upon the land as a luxury, 
and keep it m cultivation from a sense of duty. 

Luckily in the case of this particular property there is 
building land at Felixstowe, the value of which mitigates 
the situation. On the other hand there is some poor heavy 
soil which Mr Pretyman desenbed as absolutely worthless, 
since it lacks any sporting value. The tithe on it amounts 
to bs. the acre and the rent will not meet the cost of drain- 
age and buildings. He said that he would be better v/ithout 
li. but it had belonged to the family since the foirrteentb 
century, and could not therefore be abandoned. 

Small-holdings, Mr. Pretyman declared, were not suit 

E E 2 
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aBle to this ‘land, which lacked both grass and buildings. 
It was a country o£ large faims of from 500 to 1,000 acres. 
Generally speaking he thought that the agriculture of the 
district and all connected with it were going back progres- 
sively. Between 1893 and 1899 they seemed to have reached 
bottom, but now be feared that they wffle sinking still 
lower again, the bad price of all they had to sell and the 
high price of all they had to buy killed the industry. 

By way of remedies he suggested that the burdens on real 
and personal property ought to be equalised. This class of 
taxation, m his opinion, should be managed on the same 
lines as the income-tax ; it ought to be a rating income-tax 
without exemptions Also something might be done to im- 
prove the system of rural education and to help forward 
co-operation, the establishment of creameries, &c. Further 
the Board of Agriculture might be strengthened Protection 
he did not put forward as a remedy ; like myself, he con- 
sidered that it was impracticable. 

On the question of whqj;her cottages should bo let to the 
tenant or to the labourer direct, Mr. Pretyman said very truly 
that if a labourer wanted to be absolute master of his own 
dwelling, and not liable to ejection at the will of his em- 
ployer, he ought to pay its economic value in the shape of 
rent. As it was, the price for which be let his cottages 
to tenants, in fact meant that hp subscribed 5s. a week 
towards the wages of the men. In the same way if he let 
the cottage to the labourer direct at the present uneconomic 
rent of Is. (id. a week, and that labourer worked for another 
man, he subsonbed the balance between the actual rent and 
the economic rent for the benefit of some other estate. 

These are indisputable facts, bul. the position, equally 
indisputable, remains that few Eastern Counties labourers 
will pay, or can afford to pay, more than at the outside 2s. a 
week for their cottages, and that a decent dwelling, if it must 
be let at this figure, cannot l»e built to return a fair mtci’est 
on tbe money invested. Therefore cottages so let must be 
looked upon as a remission of rent to the tenant, who, what- 
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ever arrangement he makes with his labourer, ought, stricily 
speaking, to pay their full value to the landlord. Of course, 
however, he does nothing of the sort. This burden, hlce every 
other in the lon^run, falls on the back of the owner of property 

The park at Orwell slopes down to the wooded banks of 
the estuaiy, wliere at this spot vessels of 3,000 tons can he. 
It is dotted with great oaks and is very beautiful, while on 
the farther shore of the mile-wide water stands the grey, 
square-built house of Woolverstone. On the higher land 
the soil IS light, but down by the estuary it is of a denuded 
clay character Here the grass is belter than that above, 
which is somewhat wiry. Black Angus cattle ran m this 
park, which were crossed with a white Shorthorn bull in 
order to produce the blue-grey animals so prized by graziers 
and butchers. 

Here I saw a new kind of farming, that of oysters. 
These were bred in ponds in to which salt water from the 
estuary was allowed to enter from tune to time, but not con- 
tinually, as then the spat would be carried away by the out- 
flow. The ponds are cleaned eVery year, after which 200 
hermaphrodite mothers are inserted in each of them, where 
thej^ produce their spat, which ultimately settle m the 
shape of minute oysters upon wooden rods at the bottom 
of the pool. Here, the season of 1901 being favourable to 
their development, I saw them clinging thick as aphis fly 
to a rosebush. They are born in June, and in the following 
June are sold by the bushel to the owners of oyster beds, 
who take them away and pay for them in accordance with 
the number that survive a year after their immersion in the 
open laying. The young take about four years to eonie to 
maturity, two to grow and two to thicken. The life of the 
oyster, by the way, is not supposed to exceed ten or twelve 
years. 

At Orwell also I was shown a duck-decoy, the first that 
I had ever seen. It consisted of two quiet sheets of water 
surrounded by fir trees, on which wild and some tamo fowl 
swam by hundreds. We took up our position in a little hut 
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aijd watched.. Presently the keeper of the decoy, Rkelton by 
name, whose father, I think, had held that office before him, 
appeared creeping along under shelter of a zigzag i eed fence 
With him was a small but very active red dog which leapt 
over the screens projecting from the fence and thus attracted 
the attention of the duck, that doubtless mistqok him for their 
natural enemy, a fox, and swam along parallel to the bank 
in order to watch his movements. Every time that the 
dog sprang over one of the reed screens he was rewarded by 
a piece of bread, which he caught in mid-air, thrown by 
the invisible man, who, by the way, held a lump of burnmg 
peat in front of his mouth to deceive the keen scent of the 
ducks. This went on until the decoys and their unsuspect- 
ing friends were drawn a long way down a gradually 
narrowing net tunnel ending in a kind of bag. Of these 
there were four — one at each corner of the pool — that were 
made use of according to the direction of the wind. Here 
the decoys stopped to feed on barley that had been scattered 
in the water, but just as their companions were beginning to 
grow suspicious and to thin8 that it was time to go, the keeper 
appeared from behind the last screen and began to wave his 
hat, and dance like a madman, though always in utter silence. 

Then the wildfowl, most of which on this occasion were 
widgeon and teal, determined to depart. One or two of the 
more wary ones, that perhaps had been there before, flew 
outwards past Mr. Skelton to the idouth of the tunnel, but 
the others fled away from him inwards, and in another 
moment were entangled in that evil net. Like a flash, their 
arch enemy, the man, sprang upon them, and, having twisted 
the net to prevent their escape, put an end to their terrified 
flappings and quackings by breaking their necks at his leisure. 
Very soon it was over, and he emerged hot but triumphant, 
his hands full of limp, bright-plumaged teal and widgeon that 
a minute before had been so full of grace and life. 

It was all extremely ingenious and well managed, but, 
like most of our dealings with our fellow animals, very cruel — 
as cruel as the duck is to the worm or the water snail. What 
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I did not understand and what its owner seemed unabl® to 
explain to me, however, was the exact amount of intelligence 
that the dog puts into the game. Does he jump over the 
reed fences arfd run cunningly in and out, knowing that 
thereby he lures ducks to their doom, or is his only object 
to earn the pieces of bread which are thrown to him? 
As many as 4,000 wild-fowl are taken in this Orwell 
decoy in a year, a catch of 2,000 being necessary to pay the 
expense of its upkeep. 

On one day of our stay with him Mr Pretyman took us 
to see some of his m-hand farms. The first of these that 
we visited was the Foxhall Fann, of which Mr. Plorace 
Dawson was bailiff. This is a holding of 1,250 acres of 
which 800 are arable, 400 heath, and fifty grass. Three 
hundred and fifty ewes were kept on it, of which the lambs 
were sold out in July at an average price of 31s. Here I 
came across another case of land that is poisonous to sheep. 

The shepherd told me that on a certain young layer 
twenty-six lambs became paralysed and died owing to the 
presence of a plant that grew there, of which, however, I could 
not discover the name. These poisonous pieces of land were, 
he said, well known. On one side of the road it might be 
quite safe for sheep and on the other deadly. He told me also 
that folding sheep on a two-year layer there would give them 
red-worm in the lungs — ‘ strongylus ’ I think it is called — the 
same disease which is so fatal in Lincolnshire. The capital 
employed m that farm was £6 an acre. The system practised 
on this land, which was tilled with a double-furrow plough 
drawn by three horses, was ; layers with manure ; oats ; 
kail or root crop without manure ; and barley. Both Mr. 
Pretyman and Mr. Dawson told me they considered kail 
about the best crop that it would grow, and that which we 
saw there was particularly good. The sheep, I was informed, 
did exceedingly well upon it. 

Here we saw the great Heath which runs from Ipswich 
to the Deben, a length of seven miles, and is from one to 
three miles broad. Also there were extensive young planta- 
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tiop.s, then in .their third year, of larch, Scotch fir, spruce, 
chestnut, and a few oaks. After the land has been double 
ploughed these trees are planted in it four feet ' apart, 
and carefully fenced to keep out stock and game. On the 
whole they were doing well, although on some scaldy soil 
the drought had checked them. No wheat was grown on 
this farm. At Foxhall, where we saw old coprohte pits, the 
fabric of a deserted church has been made use of as 'farm 
buildings, and I was told that when sinking posts for the 
cow-yard the labourers had come across skeletons of the 
dead who lie buried there. 

In this district the Crag, a shelly deposit of gravel and 
sand, generally overljung London clay, is very common. 
This Crag is a natural sponge, and by bleeding it pure 
water is obtained that never varies in quality or quantity. 
Below the Crag slope lies the valley of the Brightweli 
stream, which used to he an impassable bog of black peat 
on London clay, but now has been drained and is the grazing 
ground of young stock. Bed Polls, Shorthorns, and blue-roan 
Angus. The Bed Polls that'I saw here I thought of a very 
good quality, and the horses were of the old Suffolk breed, 
which Arthur Young admired so much long ago, rather 
small in size, bub docile, well-shaped animals, chestnut in 
colour, with their eyes set very wide apart. 

The next farm we visited was that of Brightweli, which 
contained 3S0 acres of arable, 200 of beath, and fifty of grass 
or marsh. Here eighty head of stock were reared every 
year upon twenty breeding cows. Each of these suckled four 
calves, whereof two were put on her at a time, care being 
taken that the calves were always given to the same cow, 
which, of course, was not milked. On this farm new buildings 
wore in course of erection at a cost of 25s. the foot run. 
They were built with a concrete pinning and had iron posts 
set at intervals to carry the corrugated iron roofs, the sides 
being formed with tarred deal boardings. This struck me 
as an exceedingly cheap, durable, and commodious form 
of agricultural premises. It was, I believe, invented by Mr. 
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Protyman, who has employed it extensively oh his estates, 
making use of home-made cement, shmgle cs.rted from the 
beach, and the labour of his own workmen. 

On this farm once stood Brightwell Hall, whereof only 
the old stable, laundry and part of the garden wall now 
remain. The pure spring of water whence it took its 
name still bubbles out beneath them, and in the meadow 
belowl could trace banks of the ornamental ponds which 
it filled in days bygone. Once this was the seat of the 
Barnardiston family, and chestnut trees, which, I suppose, 
they planted, still grow about the place. Another family of 
note — the Essingtons — also lived in this neighbourhood. 

Here there were some excellent Suffolk horses and a very 
good herd of Bed Polls, rich of hue and compact m build. 
They were divided into three lots ; No. 1 of calves of about 
SIX mouths ; No. 2 of yearlings on the meadows ; and No. 3 
two-year-olds fatting in the stalls. This farm was some- 
what infested with a pest called sand-weed, which is so 
strong that if not eradicated, it ,will kill not only the crop 
but every other weed as well. Also it is poisonous to lambs. 

The little and rarely visited Church of St. John the 
Baptist at Brightwell, a village that has a population of 
about sixty souls, contains some interesting monuments to 
members of the Essington family. One is to the memory 
of Anna Essington,' a gracious Virgin,’ obiit 1660, whose 
effigy and dying words, ‘ My mortal shape shall put on 
immortality,’ are graven on her monument. Another, still 
more touching, is to the memory of Thomas Essington, a 
child of six years of age who died in 1656. The boy is 
represented holding a hand, I presume that of his mother, 
while with the other he points upward. On the mai-gin of 
the marble is engi'aved : 

nis Owne words 
GhisL will rais Mee. 

These struck me as very affecting relics of griefs that 
must have been bitter in their day, but now, like those who 
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suffered theili, are long forgotten. May the sweet and trust- 
ful aspirations of these poor children be fulfilled 

On the walls of this quaint and tiny church also hung 
two helms, spurs, and gauntlets once worn, I suppose, by 
knightly Essingtons or Barnarclistons. 

A-nother place that we visited on this" estate was the 
admirably tended nursery which is in the charge of a Scotch 
overseer. Here were larch, spruce, Austrian and Ctorsican 
pines, silver and Scotch firs, monkey-trees which do very well, 
sweet chestnuts, oaks, Myrobolan plum which flourishes on 
poor soil, sea buckthorn, hardy bamboos, and many other 
sorts of shrubs, all of which arc used in the estate planta- 
tions. This nursery, I remember, was well and ingeniously 
enclosed with old 3-inch boiler tubes, bought for sixpence a 
piece, and drilled at intervals to receive the strands of wire 
which made the fence. 

At a large dinner party which Mr. Pretyman kindly gave 
to enable me to meet the agriculturists of the neighbour- 
hood I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of some 
of the leading farmers of tbjs part of Suffolk, among them 
Messrs. Alfred, Herbert, and Clement Smith, J. 0. and Spencer 
Dawson, E. Packard, G. Eisk, tiernian Biddell, L. Symonds, 
S. Sherwood, H. Bead, H. Snell, and Mr. Keith, a Scotch 
gentleman who farmed both here and m Norfolk on Lord 
Leicester’s estate, where I had the pleasure of meeting him 
again. 

Several of these gentlemen were so good as to give me some 
account of their systems of husbandry and of the agricultural 
position in their neighbourhoods. Thus Mr. Spencer Dawson 
said that he farmed 77i acres of light land, of which 100 were 
grass, at Stratton Hall, a parish consisting only of his house 
and two or three cottages which is joined to that of Trimley 
St. Martin, and situated on the north bank of the Orwell, 
about three or four miles from the sea. I am told that on 
this farm, which was held by Mr. Dawson’s father before 
him. Crag was first used as a dressing for the land. I much 
regret having neglected to ask Mr, S. Dawson at what date 
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I, his IS said to have happened, as I find lhaft when ArUiur 
young wrote on this district in 1771 the custom was already 
common, since he says : — • 

Another mosl' uncommon circumstance in the husbandry of 
this countiy is the use of a manure peculiar to them, which they 
call crag It is found in almost all the hills and higher lauds in 
the country, at various depths . . . And yet it undoubtedly en- 
riches^the soil far more than any marie ; for the farmers here lay 
on but ten or twelve cartloads an acre, and the effect is 
amazingly great, with this uncommon circumstance, the soil is 
ever after greatly the better for it; nor do they in twelve or 
(ifteen years, as is common with such sniall quantities of marie, 
find the benefit declining fast . . 

The redder the crag is, the better they reckon it . 

The effect of it is so great, that in breaking up the poor heaths 
of this country, they have had a succession of exceeding fine crops 
of all sorts from such parts as they have manuied with it , while 
at the same time, other parts unmanured have scarcely yielded the 
seed again. All the rich inclosures of this coimtry have been cragged. 

From this passage it is evident that, whenever Dragging 
originated, it must have been losg before the year 1771. 

The following passage showli that Arthur Young thought 
very highly of the farmers and their farming in the 
Woodhridge district as he saw them m his day. Things 
have changed since then. Our Suffolk husbandry is still 
well enough in places, but poverty has laid its heavy hand 
upon the farmer, and but too often his land tells the tale. 
My own opinion is that at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, better general farming is to be found in Yorkshire 
than in any other part of England that I have visited, chiefly 
because neither the owners nor the occupiers of land in that 
county ate so poor as Is the case elsewhere. Mr. Young 
says : — 

Upon the whole, this corner of Suffollc is to be recommended 
for practising much better husbandly, all things considered, than 
any other track of country with which I am acquainted. 

Their crag husbandry, their culture of carrots, their breed of 
horses, are circurastanoes peculiar, no where else to be seen. Their 
management of the pea and bean crops is much more masterly 
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tham anything ?net with in most paits of the kingdom. Theii 
com-BOB of oi'opH are unexceptionable : — in a word, they exeit every 
effort of good husbandry to command success. They enjoy it ■— 
and well desei VO the fruit of their Libours. Tb/rt of Noifolk is 
justly famous ; but everything considered, it must undoubtedly 
yield to the more gardculike culture of this country —their oops 
are far superior to any thing in the neighbouring Isounty 

Flanders has long been mentioned as the most perfectly 
cultivated country in Fii/rope. "What the soil is I know no4 ; but 
I v/ill venture to assert that,— soil equal, no Flanders husbandry 
can exceed the above described. 

This is high praise indeed. 

To return. Mr. Dawson kept pedigree Blackface sheep 
and Shorthorn cows, which he crossed with an Angus bull, 
as he found that nothing grazed so well as these two breeds. 
Of wheat he grew 60 acres — the area used to be 150 — and 
of barley, which sometimes was a sample fit for Burton, 
about 400 coomb His calves were weaned at seven days 
old and home grazed for a while, after which they were 
sent down to feed at the seaside. His lambs he sold out 
fat at four months of age at about 35s., but these, he 
said, were apt to die on sour land, of which there was some 
upon his holding. Mr. Dawson added that to get a plant of 
root out of it men needed to he born and bred upon this soil 
They used to follow the four-course shift, but this was altered 
now, also they kept their layers down two years. Labour 
had been bad, but at that time they had sufficient, the wages 
averaging 16s. a week the year round ; they were 11s. in 
1887 when he began to farm. 

For this farm his father paid £ 1,050 a year rent and the 
tithe, but now it stood at £706 tithe free. Evidently, how- 
ever, in the opinion of Mr. Spencer Dawson the position was 
not one that could be met by a remission of rent, since he 
said that he was quite disheartened by his experiences in 
farming and took a very black view of the future. 

Mr. J. Charles Dawson, of the Park Farm, Nacton, 
comprising 1,000 acres, of which 150 were grass, said that he 
thought the prospect very gloomy. It was not a question 
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of rent, but of prices and seasons. Ho had’ been on that 
farm for forty years and declared that if he paid no rent at 
all, he would be worse off m 1901 than he wo,s when it cost 
him £1 an acre!)' The only successful men were those with 
some speciality, such as the breeding of pedigree Eed Polls 
or Blackface slreep, or those who kept a dairy Mr. Charle,s 
Dawson also crossed Shorthorn cows with the Angus. He 
said that the resulting blue-greys, a breed which he was one 
of the earliest to initiate, fetched la a stone more than any 
other cattle. His steers were caked throughout their lives, 
and he sent his cattle out fat at Christmas ; his milk being 
sold at the seaside, His land was on the side of a tidal river 
which enabled him to buy London manure delivered by boat 
at from 2s. to 2s. &d. a ton. Of labour he had sufficient but 
his cottage accommodation was poor, many of the dwellings 
having but one bedroom. 

Mr, J. C. Dawson pointed out that the great difference 
between the seventies and the present day was that during 
the former period corn sold well.^and the farmer could recover 
himself from the effects of a ]^ad season. Now the margin 
of possible profit was too low to allow of this, and in 1901 
they had to face one of the worst years that he remembered 
since 1868. He was of opinion that Lincolnshire land at 
£1 an acre was worth more than that which he farmed if 
given for nothing. On ^such lands, however, he said that the 
game rents were extraordinarily high, as much sometimes 
as 3s. the acre. 

He declared that m this district the small farmers did 
the work of two men and fed on the food of one, by which 
means they managed to live, 

Mr. C. Smith, of Trimley, three miles from Felixstowe, 
said that he farmed 360 acres of good heavy land, which in- 
cluded 100 acres of marsh, half of his holding being in grass. 
Of this grass 50 per cent, had been laid down within the past 
ten years and done well The capital he employed was £10 
the acre, and the rent he paid 25s. an acre. JIis business was 
dairying ; indeed he conducted a small dairy factory, selling 
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tha» milk and dfcher produce in Felixstowe. Also during the 
months of April, May, and June he made Cheddar cheese, 
which fetched 72s GtZ. a hundredweight, one , ^gallon of milk 
producing a bare pound of cheese. Mr, Smith in addition 
grew barley — hia principal corn crop — beans and oats that 
were consumed on the place, maize and lucerne — of which he 
meant to grow more — -and five acres of potatoes. 

Of stock he kept some pedigree Blackface sheep, although 
he said that cattle and sheep clashed, also pigs which did 
well and lived on the dairy refuse. His cows were of any 
breed that would milk, the selected heifer calves being kept 
and the rest sold out In that season — which he declared was 
the worst in his twelve years’ experience — these cows had 
consumed a great deal of artificial food. He thought that 
the drought would cause him to lose £150 on the plough 
portion of his land, and said that nothing would induce him 
to take a purely arable farm. The wages that he paid were 
from 16s. to 18s a week rent free, with harvest money extra. 

Mr. 0. Smith was one of the deputation of Suffolk 
farmers who visited Denmark in 1901, and presented a 
report to the East Suffolk County Council, to which I have 
alluded in my Conclusions. What he saw there caused him 
to become a strong believer in co-operative dairy factories, 
which he said he should like to see established in England. 

Mr, L. Symonds, who held 700 acres of heavy land, of 
which fifty were grass, nine miles north of Ipswich, said 
that things were going very badly. Labour was short with 
them, and they had no boys. The young men went away, 
and, having begun it, continued m that practice. From 25s. 
an acre his rent had fallen to 20s , tithe free. He followed 
the four-course shift, bought in cattle and sheep, and grazed 
them, but kept no ewe flock Beef had risen Is. 6d. a stone 
in price, also in that dry year his barley had done well, and 
brought him in £1 a cooinh, so he felt a little more cheerful ; 
hut grazing, he declared, left small margin for profit. 

Mr. E. Moorsom, agent to Mr Pretyman, by way of 
illustration of the fall of land values, quoted the instance of 
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400 acres of heavy soil within eight miles of Tpewich whicli, 
including the money that had been spent upon it, was 
bought in the good times for £20,000. Within the last seven 
years this estate sold for £1,800. At Bacton heavy land 
had sold at £5 the acre not long before. On this wheat land 
tithe was heavy,, but on the light soil much less. It would, 
perhaps, he said, be wise for owners to give such land away 
in order to be rid of it. Labour was the greatest difiioulty that 
they had to contend with, worse even than the prices. Men 
were so scarce and dear that farmers were not employing 
them, with the result that the cultivation of the soil was 
going back. Although the labourers were doing better than 
they had ever done before, more of them were wanted, but 
they would not come. They had difficulty in keeping men, 
who went off if a word were spoken to them. There was a 
dearth of able-bodied workers on the land, and the young 
ones departed— an exodus which was, he thought, encouraged 
by the village schoolmasters. Also those who remained 
were not so good as their fathers they would not take any 
interest in their business, and d!d as little as possible for 
their money. The wages for daymen were from 12s to 13s., 
and for horsemen from 14. s to 15s. a week Harvest money 
came to from £6 to £8, and cottages were rented at from £4 
to £4 10s. per annum 

Farmers, he thought, just lived and paid their very reduced 
rents. In sonic years the;^ lost money, and in others made up 
the loss, but they did not put anything by. It was very diffi- 
cult to find a good tenant, and the season of 1901 had increased 
the despondency among the class Mr. Moorsom could see 
no signs of new blood coming into the farming industry. The 
mainstays of the district were sheep and barley, but of 
late the sample on the light lands had been bad, and the 
fat sheep trade was also bad Some money had been made 
out of high-class flocks of Blackface sheep, but he did not 
consider the market in these pedigree animals one to be 
relied on, although just then there had been rather a boom 
in them. 
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Mr. Mooreom told me that such an estate aB Orwell brought 
in nothing beyondthe value of the sporting rights, and sufficient, 
perhaps, for the actual upkeep of the house. If the owners of 
these properties did not possess other means they must let their 
places. The land had lost its legitimate value as an investment, 
and he had long ago given up the hope of its producing any 
return. Tn short, in this respect the condition of affairs in that 
part of Suffolk was, he declared, terrible. That not much money 
was to be made out of farms in hand, at any rate in 1901, 
was shown by the following figures On one 500-acre farm 
there was a profit of £'d0 to cover rent, interest, and living 
expenses. Another of the same size showed £100 profit, but 
this was not yet checked Another was £100 to the bad. 
Another, also of 500 acres, showed loss of rent, interest, and 
£400. Another, loss of rent, interest, and something 
over. Another, loss of rent, interest, and about £50. In 
good years, however, the results were sometimes better. 
There were some small-holders on the edge of the Heath, a 
few of whom grew vegetables and appeared to do fairly well. 

Eoughly speaking, on that estate the fall in the value of 
rentals since 1876 was 50 per cent, plus the tithe. Here 
are three typical instances : A light land farm of 517 acres, 
of which sixty-five were marsh Rent in 1875, £728, tenant 
paying tithe. Rent in 1900, £400, of which £50 had been 
remitted since 1897, the landlord paying the apportioned 
tithe of £132 18s 

No. 2. — A light land farm of 845 acres, of which 210 
acres are feeding marshes. Rent in 1875, £1,000, tenant 
paying tithe. Rent in 1900, £660, landlord paying appor- 
tioned tithe of £163 2,5. 

No. 3. — Heavy land farm, nearly ail arable, of 288 acres. 
Rent in 1875, £540. Rent m 1900, £250, landlord paying 
tithe-— amount not stated. 

By way of an appendix to my account of the Orwell 
property I add here the balance-sluiet of an East Anglian 
estate of somewhat smaller size for the years 1899 and 1900, 
which has been kindly furnished to me by its owner. I 
believe that this property includes a great deal of heavy land. 
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It will be cjJ^served that the above interesting document 
shows that the encumbrances on the property concerned are 
comparatively insignificant, and consist mainly of the charges 
of the Drainage and Land Improvement Coip'^iany for money 
spent on the betterment of the soil, which at the time of its 
borrowing would, it was thought, prove remunerative. The 
shooting is let, and the only other extra expense incurred 
is for the upkeep of the mansion and gardens, which might, 
I presume, he let, although — unless the shooting went with 
them — not for a large sum. The item of subscriptions and 
pensions is one that must be reckoned with in all such 
accounts, and presumably, could not be reduced. The 
net result is that out of 15,000 acres of land the owner 
received in 1899, ifi231 12s. 2cZ., and in 1900, £298 13s. Id . — 
that is, about the income derived from a poor country 
vicarage. 

Could anything exemplify more clearly the extent of 
the disaster which has overtaken all who have to do 
with the land in the Eastern Counties, the labourer alone 
excepted, whose position has somewhat improved of late 
years ? 

Another large estate with which I am personally ac- 
quainted, whereof this seems a convenient place to speak, is 
that of Elixton, in my own neighbourhood. It is noted 
for its beautiful house and park and belongs to Sir Frederick 
Adair, Bart. 

Mr Thomas J. Grierson, agent to the property, whom 
I saw at Flixton, said that he had a life-long experience in 
the management of laud and farms. He thought that on 
the Flixton estate the farmers were doing pretty well ; that 
IB to say, they lived, paid their reduced rents punctually, 
and had no arrears. He knew even of some on the best 
farms who were putting money away. The area of the 
property, which was somewhat scattered and contained all 
classes of land, was 1*1,000 acres. The average rent of the 
heavy land was 16s. an acre, of the mixed lands about 
14s an acre, and of the light land from 3s. Qd. to 7s. 6d. 
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an acre. Here I give the rentals of ten faring in 1875 and 
m 190i3 


Faim 

1876 

1902 


Acies 

£ 

£ 


450 . 

. 652 . 

. 340 

Heavy laud. 

366 . 

. 600 . 

, 300 


305 . 

. 290 . 

. 200 

Mixed land. 

162 . 

. 275 . 

. 150 

}} 

169 . 

. 178 . 

. 100 

Heavy land. 

76 

. 110 . 

. 80 

Mixed land. 

79 . 

. 126 . 

. 90 

j > 

37 . 

. 65 . 

. 42 

Good light land. 

33 . 

. 57 . 

. 37 


115 . 

. 100 . 

. 36 

Bad light land. 


These lands, Mr. Grierson informed me, however, were 
never heavily rented, and for this reason the fall on them is 
not so conspicuous as in many instances on other properties. 
Also they have about 25 per cent, of pasture of fairly good 
quality, which helps to keep up their value, although, he 
remarked with much truth, gfass lands in Suffolk are 
generally very badly farmed. Ihdeed from my own obser- 
vation I can state that four farmers out of six in these parts 
of the Eastern Counties seem to think that all a pasture re- 
quires IS to be mown year after year in summer and fed bare, 
often by cows or ewes, in autumn, winter, or early spring. 

In the same way they do nO't hesitate to turn down horses 
and sheep to nibble out the crowns of the new-laid grasses, 
especially if these have been paid for by the landlord, who, in 
a year or two, or after the pasture has failed, will probably be 
told that it must be ploughed up, as the seed was bad. The 
truth IS, of course, that, to give satisfactory results, more 
particularly on poorish or medium land, pasture requires as 
good treatment as does arable. Yet it is very difficult to 
persuade many farmers — and I may add bailiffs — even to 
take the trouble to have the thistles mown and the docks 
pulled. 

Mr. Grierson said that the upkeep on the Elixton 

Fl' 2 
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properly during Hie five j'ears that he had been agent there 
amounted to about 35 per cent of the rental. JJuring this 
tune £7,000 had been spent on the buildings alone, of which 
sum only £1,200 returned interest in the sh^ipe of rent paid 
by the tenant. 'I’hese expenses, however, had been ab- 
normally heavy, and he hoped that in the future they would 
bo reduced to 20 per cent, on the rentals. There was, he 
added, a keen application for farms of from 100 to 150 
acres. Large farms—by which he meant anything above 300 
acres — were, on the other hand, most difficult to let. The 
reasons for this were the lack of capital amongst tenants and 
the dislike of those who chanced to possess it, to risking 
large sums upon the land. Thus an applicant for one of the 
holdings of 420 acres who possessed £5,000, at the last 
moment dechned the bargain saying : ‘ I can sit at my own 
fireside and get £200 a year for my money ; I think I will 
do that instead of taking your farm.’ 

Mr. Grierson informed me that on the in-hand farms he 
had experienced no difficulty as to labour, but taking the 
estate as a whole there wac a good deal of complaint, both 
as to its scarcity and as to '’the quality of that which was 
available. Most of the hands were old, young men being 
rare ; nor would these learn skilled work. Indeed it was 
very difficult to find good thatchers or stack builders who 
were not advanced in years, and when these died out he 
could not say what would happen. ^ The boys did not seem 
inclined to go onto the land and learn husbandry: they 
shifted off elsewhere, and he could not recall any instances of 
men who had returned from the towns. Still, owing to the 
slackness of trade, the local scarcity was not so much felt 
as it had been a year or two ago. Thus when they were 
planting at Elixtou during the present year (1902) they 
had bricklayers and painters employed in digging holes for 
the young trees. Such men were good enough for a job of 
that sort, hut of course useless in the ordinary routine of 
farm work. 

His experience was that the larger tenants on this class 
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of Suffolk property were more prosperous than the smaller 
men, although there was greater competition for the little 
farms. He kn«w of no instance of a farm labourer in the 
neighbourhood rising to be a tenant ; which was rather a 
melancholy circumstance, especially as in Wales and Cheshire, 
where he had 'spent seventeen years, his experience was 
quite different. This he attributed to the fact that there the 
men 'had more energy and ambition than the Suffolk 
labourers, who received a lower wage and did much less 
work than their brethren in the more northerly counties. 
Still he had great sympathy with these Eastern Counties 
peasants, who, he believed, had been so oppressed and under- 
paid by the farmers daring the good times that all courage 
and hope were crushed out of their natures. They had 
nothing to look forward to, therefore they looked forward to 
nothing. 

Mr Grierson thought that, considered as investments, 
such properties as Flixton were impossible ; certainly they 
did not pay. The position wa® very serious both for the 
owners and for the Country, -hut he added that of course 
all landed property was on a false basis now-a-days. In 
the Eastern Counties, at any rate at present rentals, if the 
prime cost of buildings, drainage, and other improvements 
were allowed for, the land itself brought in less than no 
return. 

In new countries ‘ prairie value,’ of which people talked so 
much, meant some value, however small ; but here, after 
deducting the sums laid out upon its raw material, the land 
was profitless to its owner and, in fact, thrown in to the tenant 
with the buildings and improvements made thereon, He 
considered that all over the country the owner class had 
been much the hardest hit of those connected with the land. 
Where they did not possess other means they have been 
and are being destroyed. He could not foresee the end of 
it, but unless a man had a private fortune, a large inherited 
estate was a millstone round his neck. The cost of up- 
keep and building was higher than it had been, tradesmen’s 
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bilte, demands of every kind, had all increased, while the 
receipts grew less and less. At that moment he knew of 
no owner in Suffolk who lived on what he received out of his 
land. " 

For the future he could see no hope unless Protection 
was revived. Personally he was not ashamed of being a 
strong Protectionist, especially as he did not look at the 
matter merely from the landed interest point of ’view, 
lie thought that it was an Imperial question. The land 
could not pay men enough to keep them on it, and how 
were the cities and the Services to be recruited if not from 
the land ? 

Better wages and some hope of advancement were neces- 
sary to retain people in the villages, and he did not see how 
these could be furnished unless the produce of the soil were 
made more remunerative to its cultivator. In his opinion 
the great obstacle to the establishment of small-holdings 
was the lack of cheap carriage, which the charges of the rail- 
way companies made impossible. Small-holdings in all the 
remoter districts were uselq^s because, owing to the cost 
of its conveyance thither, their produce could not be put upon 
the markets at a price that would remunerate the grower. 
He thought the scheme that I had put before him of an 
Agricultural Post (the details of which I have set out in 
my concluding chapter) admirable, _ as it would be a great 
help to small-holdings, which he believed it would pay the 
country to foster. He hoped that it would be adopted by 
the Government. 

Before we parted Mr. Grierson showed me the 1901 
report of Mr. Mends-Gibson, the medical officer for the 
Wangford Union, in which he stated that the cottage 
accommodation in the district was very defective, with the 
exception of that on the Flixton estate, where it was ample 
He showed me also the plans of their new cottages, of which 
a number have been built. These are excellent dwellings of 
pleasing appearance, constructed of brick with tiled roofs. 
They contain three bedrooms, two of them with fireplaces, 
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large living room, eleven feet by nine feel nine incites , 
scullery, nine feet by eight feet nine ; pantry, nine feet by 
five, with copper, oven, sink, soft-water well, outside con- 
venience, and coal house. These cottages are erected at 
a cost of ig300 a pair, a figure that compares favourably, 
when their siae, appearance, and accommodation are con- 
sidered, with any that I remember to have seen in Eng- 
land.’ Perhaps, however, the fact that Mr. Grierson is his 
own architect has something to do with the lowness of their 
cost 

Mr. E. Levett-Scrivener, E.N., whose family have lived 
for many generations at Sibton Abbey, between Hales worth 
and Saxmundham, has kindly fm-nished me with some 
most valuable tables compiled from accounts in his possession, 
showing the comparative prices of farm produce and cost 
of labour at Sibton in 1782 and 1902, and the rentals of 
specimen farms in 1805, 1824, and 1902. 

The inferences that Mr. Levett-Scrivener draws from 
these tables will, I am sure, be mad with great interest. As 
he pointed out to me in cop,versation also, the upshot of 
them is that the farmer in 1902 is better off than he was 
in 1805 and 1824, although — and this I think he does not 
mention— he is without doubt incomparably worse off than 
he was between 1850 and 1875. The labourer too, Mr. 
Levett-Scrivener shows, has greatly improved his position, 
whereas, even as compared with 100 years ago, the landlord 
loses heavily on his rent. Mr. Levett-Scrivener thinks that 
the labour trouble is exaggerated, as he has foimd no difficulty 
m getting all the men he wants, although he says that the 
farmers complain much. As I have before had occasion to 
point out in this book, the explanation is, of course, that the 
gentleman who farms is the last to suffer from the lack of 
labour, since while there are any men available they will 
work for him in preference to his tenant-farmer neighbours. 
Of this fact Mr. Levctt- Scrivener explains the reasons with 
sufficient clearness m his penultimate paragraph and in the 
two by which it is preceded. 
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Table shoiving comparative Value of Farm Produce on a Farm 
at Sihton, Suffolk, J 777-1782 and 1902. 

1777-1782 ^ 1902 

£ *. £? & s d. Jb d £, s d. 

Good hay, per load 300 to 426. SQOtoGOO 
Straw „ .100 — .100,, 1 10 0 

Oats, per cooaib . 07 0 „ 080. 09 0,, 0 13 0 

Wheat „ . 14s., 16s. (11. 3s. 1782) 0 14 0 „ 0 15 0 

Barley „ . 0 10 6 to 0 12 0 . 0 12 6 „ 1 0 0 

Beans „ . 0 12 9 — . 0 15 0 „ 0 18 0 

Peas „ . 0 16 6 — . 0 17 0 „ 0 18 0 

Sheep, per head . 0 10 0 „ 0 15 0 . 1 5 0 „ 3 0 0 

Lambs „ .066 „ 080.0 13 0 „200 

Cows „ .400,, 600 500 „ 21 00 

‘ Buds .1110 — 190 „ 880 

Steers (fat),, . 12 12 0 (highest) .11 0 0 „ 24 0 0 

Beet, per lb. . . 0 0 2^ — . 0 0 6 „ 0 0 10 

Mutton, per lb. .0 0 2 — . 0 0 7 „ 0 0 10 

Cart horses, per bd. 1 0 Oto 14 00.10 00 „ 50 0 0 


Table showing oomparatwe Co^ of Labour on a Farm at Sibton, 
Suffolk, from Accounts, 1777-1782 and 1902. 

1777-1782 1902 

s d j< d, s d s d. 

Ordinary labourers, per diem . 1 4tol 6 . 2 0to2 4. 

Horsemen or waggoners . . J Q . .26 

Women, fieldwork . . .10 . .1 0 very few 

Boys . . . . .06 . . 6d. to 9i^. „ 

Shearing sheep, per head . .03 . .03 

Eat-catching . . . .03 . ,01 

Mole-oatohing . . . . 0 1| . .02 

Hedging, making new ditch, 6 ft. by 
4 ft., and planting quick, per rod 1 6tol 8 . 4 0to6 0 

Cleaning ditches . . . .10 . .03,, 13 

Mowing, making and pitching hay, 
per acre .... 46 

Mowing only, per acre . .18 . .40 

Making and pitching, per dioin . ? . . Ord.waga + 6irk 

Billing and spreading muck, per 
score . , . . .29 . .20 
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1777-1782 

jt, d. 

Thrashing, putting np, casting, and 

stacking straw, 'per coomb . 0 7 


Thrashing oats .... 

„ , wheat .... 
Tying (’ winnowing) , 

Pullin g and spreading hemp, pr, rod 
Spinning hemp, per skein , 
Harvest wages, per mensom 


Mowing wheat, per acre 
Mowing oats or barley, per acre . 


0 71 

1 3 
1 8 
0 3 

0 3 

Old. wages 
and beer and 
a'frolic’^ — 10 
lbs. of beef 
per man . 

6 6 

1 3 


1902 


labour and 
machine 
costs, about 
lOid. 


£ ». £ ! 

. 6 10 to 8 10 

. 0 12 about 


The next table shows the gross rental of three farms, two in the 
neighbourhood of Sibton, one in Linstead. The tithe is deducted 
from 1902 as accurately as possible. 


Sibton (1) 
Sibton (2) 
Linstead 

Average . 


Gross Rental per acie. 

1806 1824 

£ ^ <i £ i d, 

. 0 16 6 . 1 14 9 

. 1 1 0 . 1 18 6 

. ’ . 0 18 0 . 1 12 6 

. 0 18 6 . 1 16 3 


1902 

£ t el. 

0 8 9 
0 IJ 0 
0 11 6 
0 10 5 


Inferences drawn from the Tables. 

Eentals from 1777 to 1805 soemto have remained stationary. 

Cottage rents appear to be about the same then and now, 
although probably the houses are better now. 

Taking one of the above farms as a specimen, the averages each 
being about 300 acres — 

If wo allow six labourers the farmers will now lose by the 
increased wages about ^73. 

If we include the high price of wheat in 1782 in the average of 
the five years, and assume the farm to have grown of its acreage 
with that cereal, we find a loss to the farmer of £48. 
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^ On the other hand he will gam £65 by the rise in price of 
bailey and peas, allowing ^ as for wheat taking the moderate 
crop of 8 coombs per acre. The rise in oats will give another £50 
gain. Assuming the farm to have earned sheep then as now, a 
sale of 100 lambs would be a moderate estimate, the proceeds of 
which would show a gain of £95. 

Next we must assume that the farmer will bd able to soil twenty 
‘ buds,’ or young stock, the price of which has gone up £3 per 
head, or £60 present gain. 

The rent has decreased 8s. per acre, and this not including the 
tithe then paid by the tenant and now by the landlord, showing a 
further gain to the farmer of J120. 

Summarised the farmer 



gains 

loses 


£ 

£ 

Labour .... 

. — 

73 

Wheat .... 

. — 

48 

Baiioy 1 

Peas ) • • ■ • 

. 65 

— 

Oats .... 

. 50 

— 

Sheep .... 

. 95 

— 

Kino .... 

. 60 

— 

Bent . . . r . 

. 120 

— 

r 


121 

Net gain to Earmer . 

. m 



The position of the three men should therefore be as 
follows ; — The labourer gains about £13, the farmer gains 
about £269, the landlord loses about £120 per annum, assum- 
ing the decrease in the price of broad and meat equally to affect 
all parties. 

I find a note in 1782 showing that Mr. Scrivener gave to the 
village fund £10 10s. to supply the poor with wheat at 20s., show- 
ing that the poor did eat wboaten bread and not barley, as is often 
supposed. 

Also another of some intorost to the effect that the price of a 
man-trap was at that date 33s. 6d. 1 

I have often talked with aged labourers as to their present 
position and that of fifty years ago ; they own that they are much 
better off now, especially being much more independent. In the 
old days they were obliged to ‘ cringe ’ to their masters for fear of 
losing their favour, and in oonsequouce their places This probably 
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accounts for the habit — by no means extinct— of seldom speak^g 
the truth if there is any advantage to be gained by lying. 

The farmers, on the other hand, say tliat the labourers have 
higher wages, shorter hours, and do half the work per hour that 
they formerly did. 

My own experience points to the fact that, as a rule, the trouble 
of keeping the mSn ‘ on the land ’ is due to the following causes 
in the order given : 

1. The dulness and want of recreation for the yomig people. 

2. The supposed advantages of the higher wages m towns. 

3. The wretched cotiagc.s so often found about here. 

4. The injudicious way the farmers treated their men a few 
years ago : discharging them in the winter, to live or stai ve , cut- 
ting their low wages down on every possible occasion. 

Personally I think the trouble is greatly exaggerated ; at any 
rate, although farming at times over 1,000 acres, I have never 
experienced the least trouble in getting plenty of men. 

As a further example of the state of affairs in all this 
heavy land district of which Halesworth is one of the cen- 
tres, I may perhaps quote the instance of a farm that I 
hold within three miles of that town. This farm of 190 odd 

■ft 

acres was bought by my late father-in-law, Major Margitson, 
for ig6,000, or, including two cottages which he erected, ^6,600 
in the year, I believe, 1856 It then had the reputation of 
being one of the best corn farms in the neighbourhood. 

In 1860 it brought in a rent of £263, the tenant paying the 
tithe. When first I became connected with it, something over 
twenty years ago, the rent was £200 plus tithe of £35 paid by 
the tenant, who was, however, £142 in arrear. Subsequently 
this man fell into difficulties and left, and the farm was 
relet to another man at a lower rent, who became bankrupt ; 
indeed, although this was concealed, when he took it he was 
in this condition. In due course he departed, leaving me 
the loser of a good deal of money and the land in a foul state. 
It was then again relet, this time for only £50 a year, out 
of which sum I had to pay nearly £30 tithe. That tenant 
still continues in occupation, his rent having been raised to 
£75 a year, while the tithe has sunk to £23 12s. 4c?. A 
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mortgage of about :S3,000 which was left upon the place, has 
been paid off, and repairs have been executed to the value- 
speaking from memory — of several hundred pounds The 
arable is now in good order, and thirty or forty acres of the 
land have been laid down in grass, which in another ten or 
a dozen years may become of value. " 

How much tills property has cost to own during the last 
twenty years I cannot say without research, but it nfust be 
something considerable. The interest of the instance lies in 
the fact that it is a fair sample of what has happened in the 
case of thousands and tens of thousands of acres of similar 
land in Suffolk, which, having neither sporting nor residential 
worth, are of use only for the production of corn and meat that 
the comitry can proenre more cheaply from abroad. Still it is 
obvious that a tenant can still make something out of such a 
holding, otherwise it would not command ^75 a year gross, or 
sell for ifilO or so an acre, which is about the price realised 
by such land in the neighbourhood It is curious to reflect 
that this place was once a ^all where probably a freeholder 
resided in the middle ages g/nd later, who found the land 
belonging to it sufficient to his maintenance and to that of his 
family. 

I have also two other small farms in the same district 
where, Arthur Young says, great herds of cows were kept in 
his day. Of these the story is practically the same. To all 
intents and purposes they are more expense and trouble than 
they arc worth. Yet the land is of an excellent quality of its 
sort, capable, with good farming, of producing five quarters 
of wheat to the acre, and of growing, and, with the aid of 
some cake, of fatting out beef and mutton, also of producing 
milk or apples, with other fruits and vegetables which could 
be railed daily at a main-line station within three miles. 
Yet there is nobody who will undertake the production of 
these latter crop.s, although they are imported annually from 
abroad to the value of hundreds of thousands of pounds. Of 
this the principal reason is doulitless that Bast Anglian 
farmers do not understand their cultivation, and that of small- 
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lioklci's who do, or who would learn, thore are none forth- 
coming. Also they fear the present almost prohibitive cost 
of tlie transport of stuff that nni.st find its chief niarlcet in 
cities. 

I do not think that it is necessary for me to dwell 
further upon tlje present condition of the heavy lauds iii 
Suifolk, since to do so would only he to repeat the same tale. 
So far.as I can see, in the absence of a change for the better 
in the conditions under which they are owned and worked, 
their destiny is to tumble down to some sort of grass 
that will be made use of, and tended by an ever-dwindling 
population. How fast this process is going on may he 
shown by a single example that I chance to have at hand. 
In September 1901 the Hoxne District Rural Council passed 
the following resolution ; ‘ That the urgency of this question ’ 
(i.e. the neglect of rural teaching in our schools] *■ is manifest 
from the fact of the startling diminution in the population 
of rural districts generally, amounting, for instance, in this 
union to a quarter of the population since 1861, namely, 
14,694 to 10,220.’ 

Mr. Robert Johnson, of th<? Colonial College, Hollesley 
Bay, Suffolk, m a letter to myself, urging that the yield of 
wheat per acre should and could be greatly increased, remarks 
on this question of the depopulation of the Suffolk villages : 

‘ The second great branch of the subject is the social one. 
The girls run off into the factory life of the towns, and the 
young men follow them. Herein lies a bigger evil than the 
non-growing of the wheat ; an evil that goes to the very root 
of onr existence as a nation, which is sapping the vitality of 
our people morally and physically.’ 

Mr J. Loder, of Woodbridge, suggests to me that this 
evil might be mitigated by the i-emoval of the London Union 
poorhouses to the country and the bringing up of their 
young inmates on the land. My own opinion is that, even if 
the London authorities would consent to such a scheme, the 
‘ young inmates ’ of such antecedents would find their way to 
the towns even more quickly than do the country folk. Also 
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it may be dqubled whether they would m any case add a 
desirable element to the rural popirlation . 


In the foregoing pages I have set out the conditions 
which I found prevailing in the dillerent agricultural divisions 
of Suffolk, Speaking generally, it would, seem that the 
owners of land who have no other source of income are 
practically ruined, unless, indeed, they chance to possess 
houses and estates which are valuable to let to rich men 
for purposes of sport The tenants, although they are better 
off than the landlords, even at the present small rents, for 
the most part make a living and no more. The labourers 
receive a higher wage than in the past, just enough to support 
themselves and their families in houses that are often 
insufficient, but have no hope of advancing themselves in 
life, and, for this reason chiefly, depart into the towns 
whenever opportunity offers, whence, even if they wish it, 
they cannot escape again. One poor man, not a labourer, 
it is true, whom circumstances had driven from Suffolk to 
London wrote to me the other day : — 

I* 

The result was migration to the metropolis, the only place 
apparently where one oan, in a case of emergency, find a hving, or, 
as it might more truthfully be termed, a living death, a life lived 
amongst bricks and mortar, with scaice a square yard of sky, 
the air poisoned and heavy with germs and gases and smoke and 
dirt ; the noise and bustle tearing one’s nerves to pieces ; and the 
longed-for country with its health-giving, beautiful suiioundings 
a thing to read about or see in the shop-windows of picture 
dealers, , , , I have come into communication with several young 
men and lads whose parents have, it appears, all come ‘ up ’ from 
the country some years ago. They were attracted to London 
when young by the largo wages, which they find wholly inadequate 
directly they collect household cates around them. Most of them 
Imow that in the country they would be in better health, better in 
pocket, in conditions of work, in fact in everything, but— and here 
they come as it were to a blank wall~how, and m what capacity, 
oan they live if they return ’ . , , To leave certain employment 
and go to the country to seek for work would mean starvation ; 
and so, like ‘ dumb driven cattle,' they keep at it, slaving and 
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toiling and shortening their lives as well as assisting in fcho 
degeneration in health and stature of the race of whioh we ni pait 
years have been proud to boast. It scoins to mo Unit it is hope- 
leas expecting tliQse who leave the land ever to return — they 
cannot do so oven if they would — therefore every etforb should be 
put forth to retain those who arc now living upon the land in the 
country parishes. ^How long the depopulation of the land has 
been going on I do not know — I should say since education was 
brought 80 much to the front — and how to stop it is a big ques- 
tion, ... I can truthfully say I often envy the life of a labourer. 

Then my correspondent asks my ‘ sympathy and assist- 
ance or advice ’ to enable him to return to the country 
My sympathy is his indeed, but, alas I how can I assist him 7 
If my efforts result m preventing some others from following 
his example it will be as much as I can expect. But even 
on this point I am not sanguine, since nntil they find some 
reasonable prospect of advancement in the villages, led by a 
hope that only too often is but a fen-lamp to lure them to 
their ruin, they will continue to emigrate to the towns. 

To return ; I can only describe the conditions prevailing 
in rural Suffolk at the present time as disastrous, or so at 
least I think them. It must be remembered, however, that 
the labour question is not so pressing there, or the exodus 
from the land quite so marked, as is the case in many other 
counties. 
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NOBFOLE 

Thb eastern sea-coast county of Norfolk has an area of 
about 1,308,400 acres, a greatest length of sixty-seven miles 
and a greatest breadth of nearly forty-three miles. It com- 
prises many varieties of soil, more, according to some 
authorities, than any other county in England. In the 
north and west the land is chalky and sandy ; in the east 
and the centre are loams and clays. On the Cambridgeshire 
border lie great stretches of Fen ; in the south-east is a good 
deal of sandy soil, and where it marches with Lincolnshire 
alluvial clays and loams are met with. 

Norfolk has long been famous for its farming and its four- 
course cropping shift — wheat, roots, barley, seeds. In very 
many places, however, this has been varied of late years, the 
tenant of ten following whatever system pleases him best, and 
sometimes, be it added, cross-cropping or ‘ stealing ’ a crop. 
It is a dry county, the average rainfall being about twenty- 
three inches per annum as compared with thirty-six inches 
for the whole of England. Norfolk has earned an unenviable 
notoriety on account of the east winds which prevail there 
in spring and early summer. Undoubtedly these are very 
cold, but .so far as my own experience goes, not colder than 
those that visit other eastern and northern counties J3y 
way of compensation our autumns are for the most part 
beautifully fine, and severe weather is not often experienced 
before Christmas. 

Our host in the East Flegg district of Norfolk was Mr. 
George Beck, J.P., of Ormesby St. Margaret, who, in succession 
to his father and grandfather, had farmed here for fifty years. 

Mr. Beck, who is perhaps the largest farmer in the neigh- 
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bourliood, owns and hires a total of 1,500 acres. He sh,id 
he thought that farmers in this part of NorfoOc were losl'tig 
ground every day. Men who held their own three years 
before had been broken and their places taken by others ; 
ho did not know one who was doing well at legitimate 
farming, but he could recall many who had faded away. 
They did not go bankrupt, but they vanished, and some of 
them died broken-hearted. 

I asked him why under these circumstances men took 
farms, to which Mr Beck replied that there still existed an 
idea that farmers were doing well ; also it was supposed to 
be a respectable business. At any rate if holdings were to 
let in that district there was a good competition for them, 
although they did not pay. His two sons were taking to 
farming. They had been brought up to it and were not fitted 
to be hookworms ; also in that case he owned farms which 
he hoped they would cultivate, although if he had considered 
the matter only from a money point of view he would not 
have consented to thoir entering on the business. Had ho 
not possessed private means heslviuld have given np fanning 
long before ; indeed he had thiree farms which he would let 
if he could find good tcuant.s , hut these, Mr. Beck added, 
wore ‘ as scarce as good landlords.’ The ‘ landskmner ’ was 
a man to flee from. 

Bents and selling values had come dowm by a half since 
1875. Thus one of Mr. Beck’s farms which we saw had cost 
him k'70 an acre, but now was not worth more than £S5. The 
whole question was one of prices, and the only remedy that 
ho knew would be a tax of 5s. a quarter on wheat ; all the 
rest were but quack nostrums. With reference to labour he 
said that the old men wore out and the young ones did 
not take their places, as education seemed to have unfitted 
thorn for work on the land. Also there was much complaint 
about its quality, as many of the men no longer took any 
pride in their work. Still in that district they had not really 
felt the pinch as yet, since there were still enough old men 
loft for their needs. 
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*Mr Wiseman, a resident m the neighbourhond, whom I 
sa\? at Mr. Beck’s, said that ho used to farm 1,000 acres, but 
then had only 250, which he would give up if it were not for 
the value and comfort of his house. He did not believe that 
one farmer in ten was actually solvent Mr. Wiseman gave 
me some figures, takcu from the accounts of his home-farm 
of 170 acres in the years 1878 and 1900, which show .so clearly 
how great is the fall in the value of the produce from a 
given acreage of land m this locality that T print theiu! 


Cb 

Stock and Crops 


Stock and Crops 


1878 


£ 

1,245 


Eent 
Labour 
Bills &o. 


Profit B305. 


Dll. 

£ 

. 450 
. 290 
(about) 200 

£940 


1900 


£ 

66 ^ 


Eent 

Labour 


205 

320 


Bills &o. (which are higher 
in proportion than m 
1878) . . about 200 

£725 


Loss .£57. 


Mr. Wiseman added tliat his profit on each linllock used 
to be from £8 to £10, but during the previous three years it 
Jiad not averaged £5 a head, although they had eaten an acre 
of roots apiece in addition to cake. He said that of labour 
they had sufficient, but owing to the pace at which the 
men worked it took ten horses to do what used to be 
done with eight. The young men, he added, were not going 
on to the land, from which their parents discouraged them. 
He could not see where anyimprovoinent was to come from 
or how prices were to be heightened. The only mm who had 
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a chance was he who worked his holding wiij.i the help of 
bis fami]}?, and ol doing this people were apt to get tired 
This gentleman, Mr. Beck, and Mr. Kidman, another 
farmer who was present, gave me instances of man after man 
who had been ruined in Norfolk farming. Thus one had 
bought land for ^£11, 000 on which he borrowed jfi9,000 It 
was sold for £6,500, liis creditors receiving 5,y. ni t!io £1 
Other ^ood land in Martliam, which had been purchased for 
£55 the acre, sold for £25 the acre. The remedy winch Mr 
Wiseman favoured was a duty on foreign flour He thought 
that with wheat at 40.?, a quarter farmers could ‘ creep along,’ 
The land in this district is very good, an excellent, mixed 
sandy loam, with a hrick-earth subsoil, which can he worked 
in wet weather, and is not liable to suffer from drought. Mr 
Beck’s farms, over which I walked and drove, were, as might 
be expected, in first-rate order. The present rental value of 
the best land in this neighbourhood, upon which, by the way, 
the tithe is very heavy, seems to be about bOs the acre. 

Amongst other occupiers of land Mr. Beck took me to 
see Mr. I'ungate, a fruit grower fti Great Ormesby, who told 
me that the area under fruit '?^as increasing, but that the 
local markets were overdone. Altogether he seemed rather 
despondent, and said that there was a difficulty m finding 
gaihercj's, and that ihe price of raspberries had fallen very 
much. These pickers received 2s. a day and stout to 
drink, and if the crop were had it hardly realised enough 
to pay tlioir wages. He did not believe in apple growing, 
but said that his brother succeeded with black currants. He 
bad tried potatoes and asparagus, but declared that the labour 
bill killed that business. 

We also visited the farm of a small-bolder who owned 
thirty acres which he had bought out of his savings scraped 
together by. hard work. This industrious man carried on a 
retail trade in produce at Yarmouth and, I gathered, was 
fairly successful m his business. 

At Winter ton, about two miles away, T visited the farm of 
our host’s two sons, Messrs. G. and C. Beck, fine young men 

aa 2 
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wl^o bad returjierl recently from serving as yeomen iii tlic war. 
They lield 300 acres of upland and 900 acres of forosiiore, 
that is, sand-dunes covered with manim grass (Psamma 
arenaria), only useful for rough grazing an9 as a preserve 
for rabbits, which are sold at 10s. a dozen. On many parts 
of the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts the sca^is encroaching 
alsirmingly, but just here it has retreated, probably for the 
last century or two, as an elderly man informed ino tjiat ho 
could not remember any change in its limits. First there is 
a steep, fern-clad bank of which doubtless the foot was once 
washed by the ocean ; then comes a valley overgrown with 
luarum measuring about 400 yards in width and bordered 
with sand-dunes, beyond which lies the present beach. 

The Rev. William Green, Rector of Winterton, of which 
the population is practically amphibious, told me that the 
prosperity of the fishing industry kept people in the village. 
As he said that in the season of 1900 even boys earned 
as much as A‘40 apiece, this is not strange. I have observed 
the same thing at Kessingland, in Suffolk, where I own some 
property, for at bottom tEe question of retaining people 
in the country is one of wages or earnings and nothing else, 
Thus at Kessingland, although it has no railway within 
four miles, the population is, I believe, actually increasing, 
and the place is exceedingly prosperous Yet them it is 
very difficult to obtain labour except at a high rate of wage, 
and a boy who is willing to work ui a garden can scarcely 
bo found. 

Leaving my kind hosts the Becks — one of those charm- 
ing families, farmers of their own and hired property, who 
are becoming so rare in rm-al England— I travelled to Ayls- 
ham, where our host was Mr. B. B Sapwoll, of Sankeuce. 
About Martham were many smaU-holclmgs on which fruit 
was grown, raspberries seeming to be the principal crop. 
Between this and Ludham the land is very well farmed. 
At Pottcr-Heigham marshlands he along the banks of the 
Bure, but after leaving that place the ground rises slightly 
and the land is arable, pasture being rare. Before Stalham, 
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to the south of which arc some marslilandsj’is the disttict 
of the Broads, around which he water-meadows, JrJcro tho 
country is fiat' and fertile and the i'enees are good After 
leaving Stalham we saw big Shorthorn cattle grazing on rich 
marshes. These were succeeded by poorer land and a stretch 
of gravel soil in’bhe neighbourhood of Honing. At Eelnimg- 
ham was nriother bank of gravel sloping dovm to richer soil 
Here there were few trees, and most of those that we saw 
were oaks severely lopped of their side boughs. 

Mr. Sapwell, who, I believe, owns most of the land he 
farms, said he thought the agricultural position in that neigh- 
bourhood bad, and that farmers were very unprosperous, 
although perhaps a few of them made a little money. On 
one farm of 332 acres he had not cleared i!200 a year for ten 
years past, and if he possessed no private means could only 
have lived very roughly like a small farmer Indeed he 
would have been better off if he had mvesled his capital and 
sat idle. The majority of farmers were doing badly ; many 
went under and many hung on tjie balance 

Farms, he declared, were taken by men in business or by 
those to whom money had been left. Fanners were not 
bringing up tlicir sons to the land, as for £i,000 a man could 
ho put into a profession, whereas to farm he would want £3,000, 
which he stood a good chance of losing. Nearly all the 
people who held small o|licial positions in that district were, 
he informed me, farmers’ son,s or broken-down farmers. 

Land had fallen much in value; a fact of which he gave 
me many lamentable instances of a sort with which my 
readers will be familiar. Eenta also had fallen, sometimes 
as much as 50 per cent Still he advised tho buying of 
the best land m good positions at the present low values, as 
this could now he done to pay the purcliaser five per cent 
on Ins outlay The only hope for the future in his opinion 
lay m a possible rise of prices. If these sank any further 
capital must vanish and the rum of agriculture would certainly 
follow. 

One of the features of Mr Sapwell’s farming was the 
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brc*eding of a few really lirst-cliiss thoroughbred hoisus. 
He kept four mares ouly, as he was convinced IVhit the Avorst 
thing a man could do was to crowd his land with thoroirgh- 
breds. The result was that Ins yearlings had a very good 
reputation. Sometimes they fetched as much as £500 
apiece, bat on other occasions he was not so lucky. Thus 
in one year (1898) he made a profit of £1,000, m 1899 one 
of only £120, and in 1900 £856. ' 

I walked over Mr. Sapwell’s two farms, which were, I 
think, his own property. I understood that he bought 205 
acres of this land in 1873 at jS 50 an acre, that is, for £10,260, 
spending another £4,000 on the buildings. The present 
sale value he estimated at about £6,000. Another holding 
of 140 acres cost £5,600 m 1881, and was now, ho considered, 
worth £2,500. This farm used to let for £220, the farmer 
paying the tithe. He thought that at the present time it 
would bring in but .fil an acre from a tenant, the landlord 
paying the tithe. The soil here was very good, mixed with 
a sand subsoil. In some dnn age most of it was brought to 
this country by icebergs, and* it is therefore rather ‘ pockety,’ 
marl and gravel showmg close together. 

Mr. Sapwell’s red-bnek and tile buildings were excellent, 
all his bullocks being kept in covered yards. The same may 
be said of his cottages, which cost about .£200 apiece and 
wore let at 1a-. a week, the ownei paying taxes and repairs 
As he pointed out, such rents are ‘ a bribe ’ to the men and 
bring 111 no leturii on the outlay. 

Tlie thorougblired breeding mares which we saw first 
were very fine and larger than the majority ol these pedigree 
animals. Of sheep he had 450, bought m on the Norwich 
market Half of these were to be sold out in the following 
Jaima-ry and half in March. A good dual of his labour was 
done by ‘ taking ’ or piece-work , pulling, topping, and tailing 
swedes cos t him 5s. the acre. His bullocks, which were Irish, 
were bought in at an average cost of £15 10a. a head, to go 
out at Christmas weighing sixty stone, at about £24 a head. 
They received as much roots as they could eat, that is, nearly 
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three skeps, or IGO Iba, wojglit a head per dioni, wiNi hay, 
6 lbs of cake, aird meal. In one of his yards stood ton young 
bulls which he* was making into beef as an expomnent, 
having found that such animals, fed singly, paid bettor than 
bullocks. Their average cost was £9 Is. 6d. a head, \vhicli 
is considerably less than that of bullocks of the same ago ; 
and as they did not eat more than other store cattle, and 
grew rnuch faster, he expected that he would be able to sell 
them out m the following spring at .620 apiece. T do not 
know how the venture succeeded, but personally, I am doubt- 
ful whether so many bulls herded together will fat as quickly 
as they do when yarded separately. He kept a number of 
turkeys also, as fine birds as any I have seen in Norfolk. 

Mr. Sapwell has been so kind as to send to me his 
balance-sheet on these two farms for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1901, with some added notes, which documents 
I print below, as I consider them of great interest. It will 
be seen, without allowing for interest on capital, or return 
for management, that his netproftt on the two places, which, 
such as it is, must be put to tha credit of the thoroughbred 
yearlings sold, amounts only to £165 9s. 54. If that is all 
that can be earned on about 560 acres of very good land by 
a farmer of Mr. Sapwell’s great ability and experience, it 
would seem that the chance of success for the rest of us in 
Norfolk is poor indeed. But the figures on the next page 
speak for themselves. 

At Burgh -next- Aylsham, where the soil is loam and 
sand with a chalk subsoil, Mr. Sapwell took us to see Mr. 
B. Learner, of the Manor Farm, a very noted Norfolk 
agriculturist. In all I think Mr. Learner farmed 1,500 acres 
in different holdings at Burgh, Eeedham, Worstead, and 
North Walsham, of which I believe about 600 were grass. 
He used, I understood, to farm 2,500 acres, but of these 
1,000 had been taken over by his son. Mr. Learner practised 
the old style of Norfolk farming, buying in and fatting every- 
thing and breeding nothing. The stock that he preferred 
for his purposes were Lincoln Beds and Herefords, which he 
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*Homa Finni %n AyUham, 302i acras ; ako 2iJ^ nn'as nj Marsh, 


at, Bernci/ Arms. 

Total 324 acres. 




JS 

S 

J, 

r, £> 

s 

rf 

Valuation, Mi- 




Wheat sold . . 399 

5 

11 

chaelmas, 1900 . 

3,377 

12 

0 

Barley „ . 387 

1 

4 

Cake, Corn, and 




Dairy and Poultry 70 

10 

5 

Seeds bought , 

771 

4 11 

Miscellaneous sold 78 

15 

5 

Livestock bought 

1,974 

0 

1 

Livestock sold . 3,392 

10 

5 

A'lauuve bought . 

108 

0 10 

Valuation, Mi- ' 



Trarlosmen’s bills 

252 

i 

5 

ehaelinas, 1901 3,320 

18 

0 

Bent, Tithe, Ratos, 







Taxes, Insur- 







ance, &c . 

416 19 

3 




Labour 

545 

10 

5 




Profit . 

203 

12 

7 




£7,649 

1 

6 

£7,649 

1 

6 


jN'b/e.— Emit dming the year a washhouse on my off piomiaes and made 
strnetui'al attoralions, costing together about £i0 Yearlings sold ioi 
ffi73 18s (t<i. (not, after Taltersall’s charges deducted) less stud fees and ex- 
penses, l'24C), Icaviiig.pioOt on them of about £330. Deducting from this cost 
of keep of thoioughbred stock, thij, account would about balance, leaving no 
iuteiest on capital or retain for manjgoment 


Docking Farm, Gauston, adjoining the above [in all 332} acres, 
and 20 acres of ground in Dalhng ; in all 352} acres). 


£ a. a. 

"VaUiatiion, Mi- 
chaelmas, 1900 . 3,008 0 5 
Cake, Com, and 

Seeds bought . 7:46 14 1 

Livestock liought 1,323 7 7 

Manure bought . 125 0 0 

Tradesmen’s hills 145 9 3 

Rent, Rates, 

Taxes, Insur- 
ance, &c. . . 231 12 8 

Labour . . 553 5 3 

i:G,123 9 3 


Lad 

Wheal sold . . 372 6 5 

Barley „ , . 266 1 0 

Oats „ . . 77 0 0 

Poultry . . 53 6 2 

Miscellaneous sold 254 16 9 
Livestock sold . 2,123 0 3 
Valuation, Mi- 
chaelmas, 1901. 2,938 16 G 
Loss . . . 38 3 2 


1^6,123 9 3 


Note.— The loss of £38 is in addition to loss of interest on capital, and 
thoie IS nothing for taanagement 

Note tho ridiculously small amount realised for the coin grown. 
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purchased iii large numbers. Tims noi. long Ixdoi'e I <noi 
him he had purchased nuiety-cight bullocks at L'iO ajiicci', 
which were brftught from Kaduorshirc to Norlolk ui a sjiecial 
train Mr. Learner said that farmers had been very hard hit 
during the past lew years, having little that they could turn 
into money. Tn the old days corn paid the wages aud the 
root crop the Landlord, hut things were changed How 
many of the farmers existed was a mystery to him, aud that 
there should still be a demand for farms was another. This 
was partially explained, however, by the fact that there were 
only three people m the North Walsham district whom he 
called legitimate farmers Nearly all the landholders there 
had a trade which they combined with their farming. 

I may mention that out of three tenants whom I have 
near that town one is a builder as well as a farmer, and 
another, I believe, does or did a good deal of carting ; a fact 
which goes to bear out Mr, Learner’s statement. People, 
he remarked, would do better if they invested their money 
instead of putting it into farmiijg, and save themselves much 
labour and anxiety as well. I^e quoted a local case of a man 
who had farmed all his life — largely, I think— whose estate 
when he died, not long before, was found to be but just suihcient 
to pay his debts and leave £600 or less surplus to his widow 

Bents m that neighbourhood, which used to be £2 an 
acre and the tithe, wei;e, Mr. Learner said, about £1 an acre 
minus the tithe, and selling values had sunk in proportion . 
£25 an acre was now a large price for land that used to 
cost £50 or £60 the acre. At North Walsham he had a farm 
which he could have sold in the past at the latter figure, but 
at in 1901 would not fetch £30 the acre. Farmers only 
wanted one thing, and that was a better price for their pro- 
duce. He thought that the season of 1901 would be more 
favourable for grazing— by which he meant the fatting 
out of bullocks — than that of 1900, which wa,a about the 
worst he ever experienced, as m it the root crop did not work 
out, after paying for cake bills, &c. at more than a net value 
of £1 an acre to him. The reason of this was that m 1901, 
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taking the district through, there was not more than half a 
crop of roots, which if 1 followed him aright, is much better 
for the large graziers than a year when there is a full crop. 
This sounds very paradoxical, but it is explained by the 
fact that when roots are plentiful the stores to eat them 
are dear. Also so much finished beef is Imdped on to the 
market all at once that its price falls to an unprofitable level. 
A t any rate Mr Learner stated that three good root crops in 
succession were enough to rum a Norfolk farmer who fatted 
out beasts. 

Owing to local causes, and chiefly to lack of employment 
on the railways, labour was, he said, more plentiful in that 
district than it had been , also they were faiily off for cottages. 
The lads, however, drifted away from the land, and the 
labour obtainable was of a different quality from what it used 
to be, while as it deteriorated its cost rose. The young 
fellows would not work as their fathers did. The wages at 
that time were 12s. a week and harvest money. At such 
a figure, I may remark, jertainly it is not wonderful 
that young men are unwilln^g to come on to the land, 
where they have no prospects, wliere indeed year by year 
their capital, which is their bodily strength, gradually wastes 
away. 

Mr. Learner described the characteristics of north and 
east Norfolk farming, the light lan^l being of course ex- 
cepted, as ‘ corn-growing and winter-grazing.’ Generally 
the four-course shift was still follower], with now and again 
the addition of another white crop for which the land was 
manured. Mr. Learner has the reputation of being one 
of the best judges of cattle in Norfolk. Certainly it was jus- 
tified by the beasts which we saw feeding in his stalls 
and yards m mid-October, 1901. They were splendid 
animals, and being all aged bullocks, capable of making 
heavy beef, received as much food as they could swallow, 
Eussian linseed mixed with cotton cake, malt combings, 
roots, &c. The beasts that were bought in diuing February 
and March were put out to grass on May 12, while those 
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tor winter gi'iizuig were piirchasud m August Scptoui|)cr 
to go out at Christmas or later. 

In the drought of 1901 the tem^iorary grasses and trefoils 
had not done woll in this district, and Mr Learner had found 
it necessary to mend some of Ins fields with additional seed 
His sheep, of which wo saw some 600, were an exceedingly 
fine lot, for the most part Oxford Downs crossed with Black- 
face ot Leicesters. They were bought m at an average price 
of 85s. 6d. in the late summer, and woi-e expected to go out 
at about 50s. at the end of November Up to the time I saw 
them they had received one pound of cake a day per head, 
and thenceforward were to be trough- fed with ground, that 
is pulped, roots, to which they bad become accustomed by 
having white turnips and swedes thrown to them on the 
ollands. In one of his off yards we inspected a very fine lot 
of Lincoln Bed cattle bought in at a price of £16 15s. a head 
early m the summer, when they were two years of age. 
These were to go out in the followmg January. 

The steam cultivation on this holding, which was very 
highly farmed throughout, cost 10s. an acre in addition to 
the price of coal, of which 2 cwt. were consumed per acre. 
I did not ask what was the capital employed, but it must 
have been very heavy. That so energetic and able an agri- 
culturist as Mr Learner, who had also the advantage of 
being his own dealer, could give no better report of the 
condition and prospects of the local husbandry struck me 
as significant. 

The agent of a large, hght-land estate which I visited 
in this neighbourhood informed me that there barley and 
sheep were chielly relied on, although they had a few first- 
rate mixed-soil farms Eents averaged from 15.s. to 16s., 
and some of the tenants were asking for further reductions 
on the light lands With care he thought that the lies! soil 
paid its way. He could not see anything which led him to 
hope for better things in the lulure. They were not pinched 
for labour, but he said that its quality was had and the 
youths went away. When he came to that property six of 
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the woodmen .were skilled workers in the prime of life, Imi they 
were departing and he found difficulty in replacing them 
He mentioned that in the village of Swannirigton the labour 
question was very acute ; indeed there were not sufficient 
men to keep the horses at work. The cause of this he be- 
lieved to be the inferior nature of the houses and the dear- 
ness of their rents I may mention that in driving through 
the villages in this district I saw many cottages which*struck 
me as very bad 

The wages were 12s. a week, with harvest money for 
ordinary labourers ; but the horsemen received 1 4s. and 
the cowmen 15s. and a house. Although wages had fallen 
Is. since the previous harvest, labour was somewhat more 
plentiful than it had been in 1900, when there was difficulty 
owing to the shortage and the temper of the men. As they 
suited the light land better than Shorthorns, Bed Polls were 
bred upon this property, where many fowls were also kept, 
chiefly of the Plymouth Bock and Buff Orpington breeds. 
Owing to the scarcity of feed on that light land, they bad 
just been obliged to sell out the lambs, which had been 
fetching 34s. in mid-summer, at the low price of 29s. a 
head. 

At Honing Hall, four miles south of North Walsham, in 
the north-east corner of Norfolk, I saw Mr. E. G. Cubitt, 
who IS lord of the manor and principal landowner in the 
parish, Mr. Oubitt, who was also Chairman of the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture and of Lawes’ Chemical Manure 
Company, in addition to the management of his own property 
• was connected with that of nine others in different parts 
of Norfolk. It is obvious, therefore, that there can be few 
gentlemen more experienced or bettor competent to express 
opinions upon all matters connected with the land and 
husbandry of the county. 

Mr. Cubitt, who has held his property since 1 881, said 
that he had ‘ saved the place ’ by resisting the common 
tendency to concentrate the small-holdings into big farms. 
His policy was 1.0 keep a good large tenant if pos.sible, but 
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to let small men have small bits of land, to^^foster village 
industries, and to encourage the little tradesmen to take 
small-holdings. To such holdings the Honing and Eidling- 
ton land is very* well suited, being of good, rich, mixed soil, 
with a clay and sand subsoil and occasional sand-hills. It 
is, I believe, considered some of the best in Norfollc, and m 
good times land in the district used to command, including 
the tithe, as much as £3 10s. an acre rent. 

Mr Cubitt drove us to see some of the holdings. Hold- 
ing A was a 100-acre farm let at 25s. an acre rent. This 
size of tenancy Mr. Gubitt, whose largest farm, by the way, 
extended to 320 acres, thought was going out of fashion, his 
opinion being that the farmers who would survive m the 
future must be the big man with capital, or the small man 
whose capital consisted of his own and his family’s labour. 
Next we saw seven acres of land that had been planted 
with fruit at a cost of £300, 1 understood, as a private venture 
of Mr. Cubitt’ s The fruit, which was in its third year, had 
returned £60 from sales that season, in which were included 
two tons of apples, that sold at’2s. the stone. This left a 
profit on the enterprise, althougli of course the trees were not 
in full bearing. 

Holding B was a small place which had been planted 
with fruit by a man who evidently was not suited to the 
occupation. At any rate he was said to have lost £200 and 
to he giving up his lease. 

Holding 0 of six acres was held by a tenant who did 
well. Here apples succeeded excellently, and there was no 
black currant imte 

Holdings D, E, and F were of sixty, thirty, and twenty- 
six acres respectively. These all adjoined the Honing Com- 
mon of 108 acres, one of the few that escaped the Enclosure 
Acts, which I suppose did more than anything else to kill 
out the English peasant-farmer. 

Holding G was a farm of 270 acres let at 27s. the acre 
and subject to a tithe of 5s. the acre. Of grass on all these 
places I saw but little ; indeed there were not 100 acres of it 
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oui! of Uie 1,400 winch the parish contains. This land is 
vefy suitable lo fruit growing, which perhaps would be more 
largely piraotised in the district were it not for the fear of 
owners lest they might find themselves Sable for large 
sums under the provisions of the Market Gardeners’ Oompen- 
ation Act of 1895. 

Other objects of interest that we saw in Honing were 
the chapel built by Mr. Gubitt and rented to a dissenting 
body, a nursery garden for the growth of stock to be planted 
ont in fruit orchards, and some woods, dating from the year 
1728, which were managed on the German principle. 
Breadths of these plantations are cut down periodically and 
re-set with ash, oak, sweet chestnut, larch, and firs Thus, 
not long before my visit seven acres had been felled and the 
timber on them sold for £200 the acre. Mr. Cubitt informed 
me that in this district there was no demand for small owner- 
ships, but small occupations were in great request, as distinct 
from allotments, which were not wanted. In speaking of 
the advantages of such occupations, he pointed out, with 
much truth, that until the laeid came into a great many more 
hands it would be almost impossible to pass laws framed for 
its benefit. At present the idea was prevalent, and there- 
fore reflected in the Legislature, that to do anything to help 
the laud would be to help the owners of large estates, against 
whom the mass of the population was prejudiced. He added 
that the big farmers did not like sraall-holdcrs because the 
latter paid highest rents, and tliereby, the farmers thought, 
set a bad precedent, and that the land agents did not like 
them because they gave them more trouble than did the 
hirers of large occupations. 

In the course of my articles I made a remark, which 
could be interpreted in a somewhat similar sense, that drew 
from a member of an Bast Anglian firm holding a good many 
land agencies a letter disputing the statement. He said 
that they had to do with a number of small-holders, almost 
all of whom paid up so well and punctually that on this 
account alone they would welcome more of them. Indeed 
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he did not know any agent who objected to tlie extension" of 
small-holdings on account of the extra trouble of collecting 
their rents. lie thought, however, that the chief difficulties 
or prejudices vvffiich weighed m the minds of many against 
the establishment of such holdings were — 

(1) The expense of the provision and repair of the neces- 
sary buildings 

(2) The interference, or supposed interference, with shoot- 
ing riglits which they involved 

(3) A certain mistrust or tendency against the co-opera- 
tion that they were believed to foster. 

In these remarks there is much truth; still, it is a 
fact, taking England through, that a good many land 
agents are to be found who look with no favour upon 
small-hoHings, or on any scheme calculated to increase 
their number. 

Speaking of the unjust burden of the rates and taxes 
heaped upon agricultural land, Mr, Cuhitt pointed out that 
it has no value jier se ; therefore these are levied upon the 
capital invested in it in the sh<9,pe of buildings, improve- 
ments, &c., and not on the aoil-'itself. He thought that in 
this district farmers wore making a living at present rents, 
at which holdings let freely, though the demand was not so 
great as it had been. The trouble was that now-a-days the 
margin of profit, which twenty years before used to be avail- 
able to meet a bad season or any other misfortune, had 
vanished. Mr Cubitt complained of landlords that they 
would not combine, and that a number of them did not 
Icnow their business or look after their properties as they 
should do. Labour had been scarce ; indeed for two years 
the farmers were driven almost frantic because of the lack of 
it ; but just then there was plenty which had returned from the 
railways. In that district their labour supply was governed 
by the amount of work attainable on the railway and in the 
coal and iron trades. Skilled hands, however, were rare, and 
the young men were going away. The wages averaged 
12s. a week in winter and 13s, in summer with harvest, but 
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men could earn 15s. or 16s. at ‘taking ' work, and teamsmon 
revived from 17s. to 18s. 

The a’verage rents in the neighbourhood where the land 
is excellent, varied from ‘25s. to 28s. the aci'h, but in other 
places with which he was connected they were much less. 
Thus about Attlebridge, where the soil was sandy, they ran 
from 10s. to 12s the aero, and near Hoclceilng, some miles 
east of Dorcham, where the land was stiff, from 14s to 18s. 
In the Stalham district, which was good mixed land, they 
reached 80s. and over ; and near Reedham, by Yarmouth, the 
marshes, on which summer grazing was followed, brought 
m from 28s. to 40s. Here, as I understood, the ina,rsh rates 
of about 4s. the acre and other charges arc paid by the 
landlord. In the Thetford district, where was much poor, 
heathy country, many of the tenants were giving up, and 
the land, in some instances, was being made use of for the 
training of racehorfses. 

The annual cost of building's and upkeep on those 
Norfolk estates with which he was acquainted Mr. Cubitt 
put at from 17 to 20 poii cent, of the rental. For the 
future he could not see mwch hope. He used to be of 
opinion that either agriculture must break up altogether 
or experience a return of prosperity, but now he thought 
that they would just rub along and no more. He added he 
considered that Q-overiiment should afford facilities for the 
borrowing of money at low rates, ii^ order to enable owners 
to erect buildings and cottage.s, aud thus to establish more 
small-holdings. 

At Holkham we were kindly entertained by the Earl of 
Leicester, K.G-., Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk, and like his 
father, the first Earl before him, its most famous agricul- 
turist, who owns, I believe, about 45,000 acres of land in 
Norfolk, 20,000 of which lie in a block near Holkham and 
the rest in scattered properties. Lord Leicester explained 
to me his famous system of laying down poor lands to grass 
that is used as sheep-walks for a period of years, some- 
times as many as sixteen or twenty, after which, when it 
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goes to moss, it is broken ap m fifty-acre lots, and fcjur 
crops are taken without manure. The mixture^ used, which 
costs £1 an acre, consists of cocksfoot, kidney-vetch, hard 
fescue, yarrow, Italian and ordinary rye-grass, the cocksfoot 
predominating. I append a full list of the grasses used and 
of their exact proportions per acre sown. 

Small Seeds for Temporary Pastuics at Hollcham. 


Ib. 

Sooksfoofc 7 

Meadow Fescue 5 

Italian Eye Grass ...... 3 

Perennial do. 6 

Timothy or Catstail 3 

Alsiko Clover ....... 1 

Perennial Eed Clover .... 1 

White Clover 1 

Lucerne 1 

Kidney Vetch 1 

Yarrow 

Total .... 29i 

Cost 26s.*6d. 


When the course of such a pasture is run — winch is 
generally in fifteen or sixteen years— it is broken in 
February and pulled about m March, that is, cross-ploughed 
and harrowed, to clean it. During July, after the ground has 
been well rolled, it is sown with mustard to kill the twitch, 
and the ewes and rams are put on it in September. Next 
year a crop of barley is taken, then come turnips, then 
barley again, with which are sown the grass seeds. These 
seeds are mown for the first and last time in the following 
summer, after which lambs, that hire fresh ground, are turned 
on them. The layer thus re-estabhshed continues its course 
for another fifteen years or so, to be again broken up in due 
time. The advantage of this system is that the grass roots 
draw the nitrogen into the hungry soil, with the result. 
Lord Leicester said, that he gets ‘ better crops of barley ofl 
the poor land thus broken up than I do off the better 
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inficked land.’ It was, he added, necess.ary to succos.s that 
siKh pasture!; should not be fed off baro with sheep during 
the first few years of their existence. In a letter to Mr. 
Clare Sewell Read as to my proposed vis'ft to Holkham, 
which he has kintlly forwarded to mo, Lord Leicester writes 
as follows on the subject of these pastures and their ad- 
vantages . — 

Holkham . October 7, 1901 

... I think a useful crop of white turnips may be grown 
without any expenditure in manure, or in hand labour, and a con- 
sulerable sum of money saved in the process I see you doubt 
the possiliihty of obtaining a pasture on our hungry gravels. I 
have a pasture on such a soil that has been down foi sixteen 
years, and my bailiff begs that it may not be broken up, as it 
produces a lot of feed. Suitable seeds should bo sown , but 
everything depends upon the after treatment. You are perfectly 

right in condemning Mr ’s system of feeding the first year. 

Young grass should be treated as you describe — mown the first 
year, and the eddish stocked lightly with lambs. 1 have from 
time to time provided proper seeds for some of my tenants, but 
I behove in every case the result of laying down land to grass has 
been a failure. I have nove» failed in making a good sheep-walk 
after a very trying season for sHnall seeds, on land which in these 
times is not worth more than 6s. or 6s. per acre. It is madness to 
grow corn at present prices ; surely it would bo better to give the 
grasses every chance, and not let the sheep eat the roots into the 
ground, and so ruin the possibility of obtaining a good pasture. 
My system of temporary pastures is to throw the light lands out 
of cultivation for as long as it pleases you ; if not productive of 
much gain, it entails no more loss beyond the lent It might 
entail in the first instance the purchase of a ewo flock, but if 
alieep cannot be made to pay, nothing else will on such lands T 
find that my barley crop this year was much heavier off the iaiul 
that was laid down to tempoiary pasture than on land farmed 
under the four- course system, with sheep eating a pound of cake 

on turnips. So much for Mr. 's persistent statement that 

lands under pasture diminish in fertility. My experience is that 
they increase the longer they are under grass. I have no doubt 
the pastures will look hare after the rooks and starlings have 
hunted for the grub of the daddy long-legs ; but the birds do 
less harm than the grub ; the grasses will come again. 
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Lord Leicester informed me that m 190| the demand 
for his farms was greater than had ever b%en the (?ase 
during his long tenure of the estate ; therefore the farmers 
must be living*. The tendency among them was to gather 
farm to farm and work the land with labour-saving appli- 
ances. He believed that those men who practised this sort 
of husbandry were getting 10 or 15 por cent, on tboir 
capital, but the people who were farming poor laud on the 
four-course system went to the had, as it could not be 
worlced at a profit He did not think that the small 
farmers on his estate were doing any good for themselves, 
or that small-holders could flourish m that neighbourhood 
without a cow pasture. It was the owner of land who 
suffered ; farmers had accommodated themselves to the 
present prices, but the landlords had to keep up the buildings 
on half the former rents, although it was true that the 
sporting value helped them 

Lord Leicester thought the low price of wool a worse 
blow than the low price of corn, and the abolition of the 
malt tax, the only form of Protection left to tliem, a very 
great mistake As regarded labour. Lord Leicester said he did 
not think that the young men were leaving very much. All his 
cottages were let, and he was building several every year. He 
had thirty miles of drives to keep up on his estate, and were 
it not for the needs of all this ornamental work, combined 
with his system of temporary pastures, he would not be able 
to employ the number of hands that he did thirty years 
before. He did not believe that the labourers cared much 
about Oillotments 

On this labour question, however, Mr. Wood, Lord 
Leicester’s agent, informed me that the supply was short and 
that the young men went away. 

On the following day Lord Leicester drove us to the 
Wells Sand-hills by the sea, to show me the pinos that lie 
has planted upon them. These pines, besides greatly beautify- 
ing the country side, serve to protect it from the inroads of 
the ocean, and the example that Lord Leicester has set might 
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beflollowedWitli great advantage on miles of our Norfolk coast- 
liiit). That Ivhen once established they will multiply thejn- 
selves from seed, is evident from the fact that I saw many 
self-sown trees growing beneath their parents and on the 
adjacent marshes, whither they must have been carried by 
birds. Mr. Glare Sewell Bead suggested that these woods 
might be cheaply and effectively extended by planting fresh 
fircones among the loiigh grass ; a plan that Lord Leicester 
thought quite feasible, and announced his intention of'^adopt- 
ing. 

Driving through the great park which in all, I believe, 
covers more than 3,000 acres, we passed down what is, I 
suppose, the most beautiful avenue of ilexes in England. 
Nowhere have I seen the sombre and impressive ilex tree 
flourish as it does at Holkham. Multitudes of wood pigeons 
collect to feed upon its acorns, of which they are ravenously 
fond ; and very fine sport may be obtained by standing m 
a hidden spot and shooting them as they sweep to and 
from their feeding ground. A common bag is from fifty to 
seventy pigeons m four or fiije hours, that is, if the sportsman 
knows how to handle his gum ; for these pigeons arc, I con- 
sider, more difficult to kill than any rocketing pheasant. 

Beyond the park we came to the marshes, of which over 
300 acres wore reclaimed from the sea in the year 1600, and 
400 more by the first Earl of Leicester in 1822, to which 
total the present Earl added another 700 acres about half a 
century ago, at a cost in all of some £40,000. Their present 
average rental value is about 40®. the acre, and Lord 
Leicester said that, althougli the undertaking had interested 
him, it was not profitable. Eirst, ho levelled in nil the creeks, 
after which the reclaimed land was put under the plough, 
when it produced fifteen or sixteen coomb of wheat to the 
acre. Afterwards it was laid down to grass, in which it 
remains. On these manshes I saw many wild geese feeding, 
while other flocks of them travelled the air overhead, uttering 
as they went their solemn and peculiar cry. 

At length we came to the sea wall which is built of sand 
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and coated witli clay. From its crest the" view is tTery 
striking. On one side was the whispering forest of pines. 
Behind us lay the stretch of rich green raarslies, and in front 
the channel of Wells Harbour, wandering through miles of 
sands down to the distant sea, and bordered by dunes jirolected 
with rows of faggots, set there to gather up the wind-driven 
sand. 

Leaving the sea wall we entered the pine woods whereof 
there were some 300 acres. These consisted of Lancia or 
the Corsican pine, of which the drooping lower branches 
cover a large space of ground around each tree ; Linus 
Austnaca, or the black Austrian pine, which, as they stand 
the wind best, were set on the outer fringe ; Linus Maritima, 
or pinaster and Scotch fir planted on the flats within. All 
of these trees were set in sand and shingle, but it was curious 
to observe how their presence is inducing the formation of 
soil First lichens appear beneath them, then come ferns, 
marum grass, St. John’s-wort and other plants Nearly 
every species seemed to be seediiig itself freely, at least I saw 
many self-planted young trees. •! suggested to Lord Leicester 
that fire might cause great damage among so much resinous 
wood. He replied that in order to guard against this danger 
as much as possible, ho had divided up the yonngor planta- 
tions into blocks with spaces between them, especially where 
the marum grew freely.. 

After walking through these interesting pine woods, 
which are, I believe, unique in England, at any rate in such a 
situation, we drove to Holkham village, whereof the wide street 
18 planted on either side with ilex trees. The cottages here 
are well built and set back, each of them, in a pretty garden. 
Entering the park again we saw 300 acres of land covered with 
fine trees. Once this was a wood, but it had been stubbed, 
only the timber trees being left. Lord Leicester informed 
me that for sixty years he had marked with his own hand 
every tree which was thinned out. Here we saw many of 
the temporary pastures which X have aheady described, 
growing on the hungry gravel soil and in every stage of their 
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development *kud decadence Thus one had been down two 
years which, before its four-year breaik for cultivation, had 
endured for twenty years ; and another, of winch the life was 
almost finished, for sixteen years. A third was five years 
old and had reached that stage when it would bear heavy 
feeding 

Having inspected these layers we visited a farm that was 
ivorhod on the four-course shift, where the buildings were veiy 
fine, with large covered yards in which the stock are sheltered. 
Here I saw a wide stretch of turnips grown on one of these 
broken-np pastures. These turnips on the poor land never 
cost anything for manual labour, but are worked with a 
horse-hoe only which travels down and across the rows. 
Thus a man whom we saw tending the sheep, without 
assistance, except, I suppose, that of a boy to lead his horse, 
had drilled, horse-hoed and cross-hoed the whole of this sixty 
acres of white turnips. These were, I noticed, extraordin- 
arily clean, of good growth, and free from weeds. 

This visit to the wondj^rful Holkham estate was one 
of my most interestmg expermnees in the course of all my 
long journeyings through England. It showed me bow 
much the intelligence of a single man can do towards con- 
quering the stubborn strength of N aturo Here the sea is kept 
in bounds by pines which its barren sands are forced to 
bear. Poor soils also that many would allow to go to waste, 
are used for the production of grasses which support hundreds 
of sheep, whereof the manure m its turn proves sufficient to 
the giowth cd excellent crops of barley and of roots. 

Could not these things be done in other places where the 
conditions are similar? Without doubt they could , without 
doubt there arc tens of thousands of acres of land in East 
Anglia alone which might bo similarly treated. But I have 
not heard that this is the case. Hero, indeed, the appalling 
obstinacy of the British farmer comes into the question. What 
is strange to him, what his fathers have not done, that he will 
not do. In Hertfordshire Mr. Prout has shown husband- 
men how year by year excellent crops of cereals may he pro- 
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ducedupon tlio heaviest land at low cost, by thejusc ol ch^ap 
chemical manares of the aorta and m the qua/utities tliat any 
agricultural analyst can prescribe. Yet, as I have pointed 
out, no one avails himself of this discovery. On the hungry 
soils of Holkhani Lord Leicester has taught us how by an 
artful use of temporary pastures such lands can be turned to 
profit with little labour and small expense Yet no one follows 
his exiiJmplo, Ceitamly one of the most depressing circum- 
stances ill the story of British husbandry is the unwilling- 
ness of those who practise it, to avail themselves of the 
fruits of the experience, energy, and wisdom of men who 
have solved one of its problems and indicated some new 
road to success. 

At Egmere, two miles west of Walsingham, where the 
soil is a good loam, I visited the 1,100-acre farm of Mr. Keith, 
one of Lord Leicester’s tenants, who came from Aberdeen- 
shire about fifteen years ago. This holding was m a very 
high state of cultivation and worked with great economy and 
intelligence ; thus on it, if I rem^ember right, even the fences 
were clipped with a machine ^ Mr. Keith, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting at Orwell in Suffolk also, where lie farmed 
about 2,000 acres, told me that in tlus part of Norfolk 
large farms were the rule, some of them covering as much 
as 2,000 acres. This indeed is the case on most of Loixl 
Leicester’s estate. Eor these farms there was a good demand, 
although he did not think that many farmers were doing 
very well. He was of opinion that even in this district 
there was room for the big man and the small man, but that 
the 200-aci’c tenant who did not work with his own hands 
would fail. He held that m order to be m as good a position 
as the ordinary farm labourer who earned £50 a year, the 
small-holder should have £500 capital of his own and fifty 
acres of land ; a remaik which was meant to apply of course 
to this particular division of Norfolk. 

Mr. Keith informed me that the young men went away, 
but that on his farm there were plenty of old people, so that 
with the help of machinery, they had ample hands to do the 
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■warli. He ifeid Bmeteen cottages on tas holding, and the 
wages were 13s. for labourers and 15s. for horsemen. He 
relied chiefly on sheep, barley, and bullocks, ‘knd followed a 
four-course shift of wheat, turnips, barley and seeds. The 
sheep, which were Blackface crossed with Leicester and 
again crossed with Oxford Down, he bred,' and the cattle, 
Shorthorns and Cumberlands, he bought. Mr. Keith con- 
sidered that the country round about Walsingham wa'S a fine 
one for farming. 

To this town or village of Little Walsingham I went on, 
leaving Mr. Keith. It is a quaint old place, with narrow 
streets bordered by ancient, half-timbered houses. Here I 
visited the famous shrine, of which now only a lew broken 
arches and the Wishing Wells remain in the beautiful grounds 
of Mr. Lee-Warner. The contrast between their deserted 
silence, as T saw them at the fall of a dull, November night, 
and the sight that they must have presented when thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of the earth crowded through their 
ancient gateway, and kings^walked barefoot up their aisles 
to pay humble homage to c»ir Lady of Walsingham, was 
one which struck my imagination. 

Our host in the King’s Lynn district was Mr. Edward 
Bagge, of Gaywood Hall, the owner of some 2,000 acres 
of land in that neighbourhood. Mr. Bagge said that the 
agricultural position was very bad. The owners of land 
could not live out of their properties unless they had other 
resources. Eeuts had fallen enormously. Thus at Mmtlyn, 
which belonged to him, in 1879 a farm of 300 acres let for 
£650, exclusive of the cottage rents ; and another of 400 acres 
for £600. In 1901 the rent of No. 1 was £280 and of No. 2 
£150, in both cases inclusive of the income from the cottages. 
No. 1 farm was the best be had — a good working soil with 
50 per cent, of jiasture. No. 2 was light in parts with 240 
acres of stiff soiled, rushy grass land. 

At Bawsey, adjoining Gaywood, the position was as had 
or worse, and two farms that he knew there showed almost 
as great a fall. He farmed 400 acres himself, and from 
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Michaelmas to Michaelmas had lost as much? as £800,*the 
rent charged being £240. This loss, however, was o.vccp- 
tionally heavy I asked how, under these circumstances, 
landlords managed to carry on in that neighbourhood. Mr. 
Bagge replied, ‘ They don’t carry on ; they let the sporting 
rights and live In the housekeeper’s room I ’ Except in the 
case of those who possessed extraneous resources, they could 
not exist ; certainly he would be unable to do so. The farmers 
made a bare living and were scarcely up to the mark, while 
the mam object of the labourers, who generally refused to 
take piecework, seemed to be to get through the day. They 
would not work as they used to do. Apparently, in the 
Lynn district, if the view of them taken by Mr. Bagge and 
many other informants is correct, the labourer has thoroughly 
laid to heart the old Norfolk workman’s saw — 

Go day, come day, 

God send Sunday. 

In the Eens which he towards the Lincolnshire border 
and the Marshlands between Lynn and Wisbech, which are 
really rich alluvial deposit, where 200 acres is a big farm, 
matters were, Mr Bagge said, somewhat better, especially on 
the Skirt lands, which are rich. On the large farms there 
rents had fallen 50 per cent., but the small ones kept up 
their value much better Here the little holder, the man 
who worked himself, had an advantage, and generally the 
Een farmers were saving and thrifty people, quite different 
from those of the uplands. All classes did better on the 
Marshlands, where faims let at 30,s. the acre, and the labour 
was more reliable than in the neighbourhood of Lynn. 

In the Wisbech and Walpole districts the land was 
good, and fruit did well ; indeed a quantity of the Marsh- 
lands was going into fruit. The course there was clean 
fallow, oats, wheat, and sometimes mustard — which was 
ploughed in for wheat. A few mangolds were grown, but 
no turnips, and sheep were kept m summer. In a good year 
twenty coomb of oats could be raised to the acre. Also the 
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landlord's outfey was much smaller on a Marsh esi.ate than 
on oLher lands where there are so many fences, baildings, 
and gates. Still the selling value of such lan€ had, at any 
rate in instances with which he was acquainted, fallen nearly 
50 per cent. 

Mr. Bagge told me a very amusing story of an ex- tenant of 
his own which seems to show that all that race are not devoid 
of guile This tenant, after sundry similar mteivicws*wbich 
had ended to his advantage, arrived and asked that his rent 
might be yet further reduced. Mr. Eagge asked, ‘How 
about the arrears?’ To this the tenant answered that when 
a man had nothing wherewith to pay it was useless even 
to mention them. Mr. Bagge replied that unless the arrears 
were paid up he could not reduce the rent, whereupon the 
tenant handed him a notice to quit which he had ready m 
his pocket. Mr. Bagge accepted it and that tenant departed. 
In course of time the farm was advertised and relet, and the 
landlord was duly abused as a very hard-hearted man. (Seqitel. 
— The tenant having paid his rent and all arrears at once 
took another farm of double ijie size of that which he had 
left because, as he declared, he could not discharge the 
said arrears.) 

Mr. Walter Dodd, of Gayton Hall Barm, Gay ton, which 
lies about seven miles to the east of Lynn, whom I saw at 
Gaywood, was a guardian, district Goniicillor, and member 
of the Assessment Committee of the Breebridge Lynn Union, 
and farmed 510 acres, of which 1 10 were grass. None of this 
grass was mown, the custom being to feed it all. The arable 
was farmed on the Norfolk four-course system, that is to say, 
half of it was under corn, one-fourth imder roots, and ono- 
f ourth und er seeds, of which half were fed and half were cut once . 
The soil was light, 200 acres of it being on the chalk, and so 
hungry that manure put on it was quite exhausted in two 
years. If pasture were laid down there, in three or four 
years the roots would come avi'ay from the bottom, so that 
they could he pulled out with the hand. The rent of Mr, 
Dodd’s farm was, I understood, *‘270, and the labour on it 
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came to the high figure of £% the acre, £1,045 bf*mg the acjiual 
total. Ten years before, when the iarm was much more profit- 
able, it stood at £890. The scale of wages was as follow, s ■ 

Yardman Horse-kopper Labouroi 

& s d. £, i (1. & 6 (I 

Total fo)' year . , . . 47 7 6 45 12 4 38 0 6 

Average per week . 18 0,} 17 6 14 7 

Mj? Dodd complained a good deal of the quality of the 
labour and said that the men now asked for bank holidays 
and stopped at three on Saturdays ‘When the old people died 
out he did not know what would happen, as the young ones 
went away, only the worst of them stopping on the land. In 
1900, owing to the scarcity of labour, the men were paid 
anything they asked for, but in 1901 it was not so tight. The 
cottages were numerous hut old , folk would not go into them, 
as they were not up-to-date, and often the owners could not 
afford to rebuild them. At East Winch he said that some 
of the houses were wretched; but that parish was m a poor 
way, and had much dirty, badlj^ farmed land in the hands of 
a number of small people. f^Jiill they had labour there — as 
much as they could pay for. 

From his experience as a guardian, Mr Dodd knew that 
rents in the Freebridge Union had fallen more than fifty 
per cent, from the level of the good day.s. Thus, to take a 
single example, a farm of 800 acres which was let at £800 a 
year, the tenant paying tithe, now brought in £340 a year, 
the owner paying tithe Still there had been a good 
demand for farms during the past two or three years at the 
prevailing low rent.s, but many of them were being much 
let down, and he thought that soon there would be a diJliculty 
in reletting them. The selling values of land bad fallen 
even more. Thus an estate in Gayton of 1,600 acres with 
house, cottages, &o. was purchased in 1875 for £60,000, 
a sum on which a neighbouring gentleman subsecpiontly 
offered to advance by £2,000 and take over the property. 
Since that time £10,000 had been spent on improvements. 
At Michaelmas 1901 the owner of an adjoining estate offered 
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ihe^iim of ili®,000 for the property, which he considered to 
be its present full value. 

Mr. Dodd said that at the end of 1900 tbn land seemed 
to be looking up a little, but a year later, owing to the dry 
summer of 1901, things were worse than they had ever been. 
There was but half a corn crop, and when lifts was thrashed 
and sold the tenant farmer would be in a poorer plight than 
he ever was before What, I wonder, will be his positien, not 
only at G-ayton, but throughout Norfolk and England, after 
this wet harvest of 1902, that is, should the bad weather con- 
tinue This day on which I write (September 3), after another 
night of soaking ram, I have visited my own and other fields, 
of which the crops ought now to he beneath their thatch. 

There they he, the barley, so much of it as is out, looking as 
though it had been steeped, with the layer growing through it ; 
the peas, stinking heaps of straw, their white grain scattered 
from the burst pods, thrusting out rootlets into the steam- 
ing earth ; the stocks of wheat tumbled by the gale showing 
blackish brown instead of golden yellow. But why prolong 
the melancholy list? In th^ absence of some providential 
change it would seem that in 1902 heavy loss stares thou- 
sands of farmers in the face, which of course would mean loss 
to the landlords also, the first persons whom tenants in trouble 
neglect to pay. At best the corn which promised so well must be 
much damaged and its ingathering prolonged and costly.' 

To return. Mr Dodd expressed the opinion that the 
farmer who lived bard, did the work of two men, and made 
sixpence go as far as a shilling could still exist The old- 
fashioned sort, however, could not stand the strain and were 
going out. Still he thought that the landowner was even 
harder hit than the tenant. 

' The fear exprebsod above seenis to have hsen fulfilled. At any late, m its 
Agricultural Report of September 22 the 2’imcs declares the harvest of 1902 to 
have been ‘ the most protracted, troublesome, and expenerye of recent years.’ 
In Scotland I read also that now, in mid-October, it is not as yet completed. 
Still m soma districts the crops, though discoloured, me better than were hoped 
for, also there is muoh more ‘ bulk ’ than was the case in 1901. This advantage 
however, is largely eounterbalauoed by the miserable price of wheat, which now 
stands at litUc more than 25s. a quarter. 
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Mr. Dodd relied chiofly upon sheep and Mu’ley, kecking 
fourteen score of Blackface and Gotswold ewes. The hoggetts 
he fatted ; they went out at thirteen months old for as 
much as .52s. and 55s., although in 1900 they only fetched 42,9. 
He reared also from twenty to twenty-five calves and sold 
them out fat at two and a half years of age. His barley, 
which, as the shift was on good land, had been a fair sample, 
he had sold for 15s. M. a coomb. Mr. Dodd kindly gave 
me the returns of the rateable value of the Freebridge Lynn 
Union m 1881 .and twenty years after. They were. 1881, 
rate Is., lateable value £94,000. 1901, rate Is. 8d., rateable 
value £51,900. What a story do these figures tell ! 

At King’s Lynn I had an interview with Mr. Eichard 
Allen, of The Chestnuts, Wiggenhall St Germans, m the 
Wisbech district in the Marshland. Mr. Allen said that for 
fifteen years he was a corn farmer, and in this business had 
lost nearly all he possessed. Seven years before, however, 
he began to grow fruit, and was increasing his area every 
season. Thus in 1901 he had planted from 2,000 to 3,000 
bush apple.s. The result was f? considerable change m his 
position, lie fanned 200 acre?, of which 100 were his own 
property. Of this area fifty or sixty acres wore under fruit 
and the remainder cultivated m the usual way. Of straw- 
berries, that stood five years and had fruit trees planted 
among them, he grew forty acres which never returned less 
than £20 the acre. His*labour-bill came to £700 a year, and 
where fruit was grown largely, pickers had to be brought 
from London and housed m shanties. Apples did well on 
that nice, mixed soil with its substratum of cool clay, and 
there was a great demand for the best sorts. 

Mr Allen said that all round Wisbech the land was an 
orchard, and market gardens from twenty to forty acres were 
common. This was the centre of the Marshland fruit-growing, 
which to be successful must be practised on stiff soil. An 
orchard that he knew which had been planted on light land 
W'as a complete failure, and trees there sixteen years old had 
been altogether beaten by others of his owm of half that age. 
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Of *co-opc!raii^n for the collcckon and disposal of fruit &c, 
Mr Allen stated there was none, adding, ‘ I wish there were.’ 
He informed me that Marshland generally had lost less 
money of late years than most other places, although the 
small men had gone through a hard time, and he never knew 
the grazing so bad as it was in 1901 He sold all his crops 
to one man direct before they were ripe, and undertook the 
picking IninsoK. Some, however, sent their stuff to salesmen 
.ind some to the larger local towns. 

Mr. Alien also farmed poultry on a considerable scale 
and found it a good business. He kept 1,200 hens, bought 
cluokeus, and supplied eggs. He sold the cockerels at 
li'. 9d. a head, and the old fowls as brood-hens to game 
farms, but never parted with the pullets. This stock was 
kept m forty houses on wheels, and the smaller the number 
allotted to each house, the larger was the proportion of eggs 
that they produced. The chickens cost him a shilling a 
head to buy, and the hens he sold out at 3s. 'id. delivered, 
taking back those that proved not to be broody. He did 
not sit any fowls and kept «io turkeys. Mr. Allen told me 
that M4: a ton was the prevailing price for black currants, 
and £12 a ton for red currants. The strawberries which he 
grew were Royal Sovereigns and a few Paxtons. President 
was, in his opinion, the best sort for private gardens, but it 
would not travel. 

Sir Alfred Bagge, Bart., of Stradeett, between Downham 
and Swaffham, the owner of a considerable estate, told me 
that his land was good mixed soil, with some that was 
heavy at Crimplcsham. This was first-class wheat land 
with a gravel subsoil, and would grow ten to twelve coomb 
to the acre, twenty coomb of oats, and from twelve to 
fifteen coomb of barley. The four-course system was prac- 
tised on his property, and many sheep were reared. The 
average rent received from 3,000 acres, of which 1,000 
were pasture, was 17s. an acre, as against 36s. the acre in 
the good times. Thus one farm of 180 acres, which used 
to command £366 a year, in 1901 brought in £160, and 
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another of 700 acres had fallen from £1,000 tc’h’400 a ynar. 
Eeiits, however, were inclined to increase on"’ his prop&ty, 
which was as good land as any in Norfolk ; but much of the 
light soil round Swaffharn, that in the prosperous days only 
commanded 7s. 6a! an acre, was practically derelict. On 
the whole he thought they had touched bottom, and that 
the farmers wete better off than they had been ten years 
ago, although the fall in the price of wool had hit them 
badly.^ They paid their rent and lived, but they did not 
save money, though one man whom be mentioned, who 
bred horses, succeeded with them. He believed also Lhal 
the farmer who looked after such details as poultry, milk, 
and butter did pretty well. There was no brisk demand for 
farms, and he had been working one for three years because 
it could not be let. 

The landlords were, he said, much crippled and many of 
them, after paying charges, taxes, tithe and repairs, &c., had 
only their shooting rents left on which to live. Personally he 
had spent £20,000 on his property, but it had never given 
him any return They were ,«f airly well off for labour, 
but it was not of the same quality as in past days. 
The young men were going away, and they relied on the 
middle-aged and old people. This was shown clearly ]jy 
the shrinkage in the local population Thus Fincham had 
fallen from 1,000 in 1881 to 650, Crimploshain from 400 in 
1861 to 270, and Stradsett from 180 to 100. One of the 
reasons for this exodus was that the land could no longer 
afford to pay more men to stop, with the result that fanning 
was going hack, and the fields were not kept so clean as they 
used to be. 

Sir Alfred thought also that the harsh treatment of the 
labourers by the farmers m time bygone was one of the causes 
of the present scarcity and infcnoiity of men, although a 
good hand who chose to work could now put £60 a year into 
his pocket. Of cottages he had nearly enough, which were 
let at from £3 to £5 a year, rates free, although he would be 
glad of a few more. At Fmcham and West Dereham many 
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cotiages aioo^ empty, in the latter place owing probably to 
the decay of 'he coprolite industry. His griiss lands were 
good old pastures, but, like many othcir people, Sir Alfred 
complained that these are not properly manured and farmed 
by the tenants, nor is lime sutficieutly used as a dressing 
In this couneetiou he mentioned a curious circumstance which 
he had observed, that green sawdust if put upon grass lauds 
produces nettles. It would be interesting to know if any 
other person has noticed the same thing ' 

The system followed in his neighbourhood was for the 
most part one of the grazing of home-bred Shorthorn cattle, 
but cake was not fed to the animals while on the pastures. 
The sheep were Hampshire Downs crossed with Cotswolds. 

As regarded possible remedies, Sir Alfred said that the 
tithe ought to be commuted in some way, perhaps by means 
of money borrowed from Government to be repaid within a 
certain number of years. Also, if Free Trade was to continue, 
the land tax should be done away with, as land, a raw 
material, should be free also ; further the rating of real and 
personal property ought to Se equalised. Of Protection he 
supposed it was no use to tpeak, but he pointed out that 
whereas in 1846 we grew 22,000,000 quarters of wheat, now 
we grow under 10,000,000. He said — but for these figures, 
although I believe them to be correct, I cannot vouch person- 
ally, as the numerical facts have slipped my imnd — that 
the Country needed 29,000,000 qiiaiters in all. Therefore 
if the level of production wore brought back oven to that of 
18-i6, only 7,000,000 quarters would be wanted from abroad. 

On one afternoon I walked over Mr. Edward Bagge’s 
in-hand Pairstead farm of 400 acres, under the guidance of 
the bailiff, Mr. W. Hine, a very intelligent gentleman who, 
if I remember right, had lived a long while in Australia. 
First we visited the stackyard, where we saw oats and barley 
that had been cut green and made into hay. The result was 
an excellent fodder which is chaffed and given to the cattle 
and horses ; oats, however, making better hay than barley. 
Ill South Africa, 1 remember, we used to practise the same 
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plan, only the forage as we called it, was tied up m buncTfles 
and not stacked. On this hay Mr. Hine said,* the Hereford 
stores, of whiol) forty were bought in spring, fatted well with 
the help of a few turnips. The country seen from this farm is 
very pretty, gently undulating and broken by large woods ; a 
wide green lane Reading from the park and flanked with oaks 
looking especially attractive even under the severe sky of a 
winter’s day. Below, rmining from Lynn, lies the valley of 
black, peaty soil with white sand in places and chiefly clothed 
in grass, while beyond it rises the embattled tower of Mid- 
dleton Church. 

Field Ho. 1, which we entered, was a scaldy piece of 
ground sown with wheat that had come up well, but on 
this soil rarely yielded more than three and a half quarters 
to the acre. Field No. 2 was under black winter oats that 
in normal seasons returned at best about five quarters to 
the acre. No. 3 was coming for spring oats, and No. 4 was 
a meadow sloping to the valley; a rather useless piece of 
land which it was impossible to rid of water, as if drained 
the pipes silted up. The sand ^hich is found here is of a 
very fine quality, and much of It is sold to bottle-makers on 
a small royalty, Lucerne does not flourish upon this soil, 
although not far away a milkman was said to make 200 or 
300 acres of it into ensilage, which he fed to dairy cows. 

Mr. Hine informed us that this feeding of cows with ensi- 
lage is much discouraged by the milk contractors in London, 
as they say it gives a high flavour to the milk and makes the 
cleansing of the churns in which it travels, difficult. Here 
we saw Carr stone cropping out in the dykes, the water of 
which it turns to a reddish hue. It is a sandy, ruddy -coloured 
rock which crumbles under the influences of frost and 
weather, and of no great value, although it is sometimes 
used for building purposes. Thus I think that the church at 
Middleton is built of Carr stone. Water which is tainted by 
it does not injure aged cattle, hut is apt to cause inflamma- 
tion of the bowels in young stock. 

Field No. 6, a fallow, was also so wet that the straw of 
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cr^e planteci_^on it sometimes goes down. On the flat land 
below were rushy pastures with some whins growing upon 
them, which for stock-keeping purposes, Mr iJine said, were 
better than they looked. Also we saw thirty or forty acres 
of grass that had been laid down about twenty-five years 
before. Its quality was but moderate, and here in this 
winter season, moss was more apparent than clover. Alto- 
gether, although this was a pretty farm, I can quite imder- 
stand that Mr. Bagge found it difficult to make it pay. 

I think it was on my way back to the Hall that afternoon 
that I met three labourers walking together on the road, all of 
whom were deformed in some way or other. Mr. Hine said 
that the labour was bad and scarce ; a condition of affaws 
that does not seem to have improved during the present 
year, that is, if I may- believe the following paragraph cut 
from the ‘ Morning Post ’ of August 26 : — 

Harvest Prospects . — In West Norfolk, and especially in the 
marshland district, much of the corn having been laid by wind 
and rain cannot be reaped by machinery, and labour is scarce. 
At King’s Lynn yesterday the town crier was sent round by a 
well-known farmer to announce' that men were wanted to cut and 
' shook,’ and offering £1 per acre. 

A gentleman whom I saw in this neighbourhood, who 
did not wish that his name should be mentioned, said that 
be both owned land which he farmed and hired other land. 
On his marshland, which was exceptionally good, he had done 
very fairly well, especially with potatoes and clover hay, but 
he had taken nothing out of his light land place, for a man 
lost as much there in one dry year as he could make in three 
good seasons. On this farm he had just been holding his 
own at a reduced rent. Such land had fallen 50 per cent, in 
rental value, which in 1901 ranged from 5s. to 10s. an acre. 

There owners had been very hard hit, as the rent they 
received was not even sufficient to pay an interest on the 
capital invested in buildings A;o., and except for shooting 
purposes the land itself had little value. Farmers, he 
thought, were mostly bolding their own, but labour was 
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short and its quality was not so good as it used to be. The 
higher the wages that the men received, the lels work tSey 
did for them, aB<J the young people went away. He relied on 
sheep, barley, and turnips. He bred and fed oS sheep and 
cattle, as he found that they made more money than corn. 

Subsequently 1 visited this gentleman’s light land farm, 
where he kept eighty bullocks and from 600 to 700 sheep 
His labour, he said, cost him 10s. on the grass land and 25s. 
on the arable, as against 60.s. per acre on the arable in 
marshland. The sheep, which were pure Sullolks, we found 
feeding on white turnips that had been drilled on a field 
where the swedes had missed through drought. The barley 
here was not a very good sample in 1901, being thin m the 
grain and uneven in size. It was selling for 13s. Bd. and 
14s. a coomb. The swedes were small from lack of moisture, 
but the mangold looked good. I noticed that there was a 
great deal of game on this farm, and that the yards lay very 
hollow, and thus were apt to become water- logged — a common 
fault in Norfolk premises. This arises from the continual 
carting away of manure, togethA* with some of the bottom 
on which it lies, that is not repffeoed as it ought to be with 
stone or other smtable material. 

From Gaywood to Castle Rising the road runs through 
undulating well-forested, thin-soiled country. Near that 
village is a stretch of land covered with heath and bracken 
where Carr rock crops* out of the sand-dunes. Here are 
planted birch, Scotch firs, with other trees, and game seemed 
to be very plentiful. Castle Rising, strange as it may seem, 
was once a seaport and a noted town which returned two 
members to Parliament. Now its population numbers about 
300 souls, and the place is chiefly remarkable for the ruins 
of the castle which stands upon a vast earthwork reared by 
I know not whom. Here was imprisoned and died a queen, 
Isabella of France, wife of Edward II. ; and I was shown the 
chamber which she is said to have occupied in the old 
Norman keep. From Castle Rising to Sandringham we drove 
on through a bottom marsh, then up an incline to sand-hills 
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c6vered with bracken, heath, and plantations of Scotch firs. 
T£.e timber "'here was principally birch and larch, while 
alongside the road grew rhododendrons Certainly this is an 
ideal shooting country and very attractive in its aspect. 

At Sandringham, having received permission to inspect 
the stock and horses for which these farrps are famous, I 
met Mr. Frank Beck, agent to His Majesty's estate, who 
was most kind in showing me everything of interest and 
giving me much information concerning the district and its 
husbandry. 

Mr Beck said that in the next parish of Wolferton the 
soil is heavy clay. In Sandringham it is sandy. I wonder, 
by the way, if it is to this fact that the village owes its name. 
To the west the land which has been reclaimed, is heavy, and 
a large proportion of it — about half — is grass. Between the 
House and Wolferton station it is sand and Carr, and to the 
east, light with a chalk subsoil. The estate, Mr. Beck told 
me, consists of 11,000 acres, of which 7,000 were let at rents 
which varied from 13s. to the acre. The system followed 
on the in-hand farms was iliainly four-course. 

The barley produced is^a good sample, and what was 
marketed that year had fetched 32s. a quarter. Of wheat very 
little was grown on the light land, but they cropped a con- 
siderable area of oats. The roots were good, for, as Mr. Beck 
remarked, in 1901 West Norfolk was more favoured in respect 
to its root crop than were many otl-Ter places. The drought, 
however, would prevent their grazing many bullocks during 
the remainder of that year. Sainfoin, he said, did very well 
m that district, and was most useful. Lucerne was grown 
also, but in hia opinion not in sufficient quantity. This, how- 
ever, is a crop that requires very good cultivation, and one 
that must be kept clean, which may account for its lack 
of popularity. Pedigree cattle, sheep, and horses were bred 
on the farm ; also many stores were bought in and grazed, 
Lincoln Beds, Scotch and Blue-greys being the favourite 
sorts. Mr. Beck said that the labour difiiculty in that 
neighbourhood was not ao bad as it had been, and that their 
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wages on the Sandringham estate, which wer^ then 13.^ a 
week, were kept at the same leve las those paid by the sur- 
rounding tenan'iJry 

The first place that Mr. Beck took mo to visit was the 
Sandringham Club, a most excellent institution established 
by the King, when he was Prince of Wales, for men and lads 
above the age of fourteen who work on the estate The 
members of the club pay a subscription of Is. a quarter, and 
can be supplied with tea &o. and one iniit of boor a day, all 
of which refreshments must be paid for at the time that 
they are ordered. Here is a very good recreation room pro- 
vided with plenty of papers and other moans of informa- 
tion and amusement, and attached to the building a doctor’s 
club and surgery, which is, as I understood, managed on a 
separate basis. It is obvious that such an institution as this 
Sandringham Club must do much to brighten the lives 
of the labourers and make them content with their lot, and 
It would be an excellent thing if BUs Majesty’s example m 
founding it were copied on many^ other great estates. 

On the home- farm, which Rovers, I think, some 2,000 
acres, where much planting of larch, Austrian and Scotch 
firs has been done, we first saw the Southdown sheep, a 
very good lot, of which eighteen score were kept One of 
the rams came from the Duke of Eichmond, and the heat of 
these sheep are exhibited at the leading shows, including the 
Eoyal, and in winter at ^mithfield and Norwich. Mr. Beck 
said that they did very well with these Southdowns. Next 
we visited some small but beautifully arranged farm build- 
ings where the Prince of Wales kept his Eed Polls, of which 
he has some of the best m the county. As a breeder of this 
handsome and most useful class of cattle I am very glad that 
His Eoyal Highness has chosen to give it such practical 
encouragement. Eed Polls are too much neglected even in 
their native Bast Anglia, chiefly, I believe, because they do 
not compare favourably in size with such animals as Short- 
horns, Lincoln Beds, and Herefords. But they have many 
other merits, of which hardiness is one of the greatest, to say 
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nothing of the quality, and when they are well managed and 
selected, the quantity of their milk. 1 agree, however, with 
Mr, Beck that they ought to go out young oo the butcher. 
At two years old, if properly grazed, there is no better beef. 

We then saw the Shire horses. Three stallions which 
were kmdly brought out for my inspection, two of them two 
years, and one three years old, were really magnificent 
animals. This last, named Benedick, took first prizes at the 
Royal and other shows ; and one of the two-year-olds won 
the champion prize and cup in London. The system was 
to graze the Shires on heavy land and fool the mares on 
light land. Mr. Beck explained that if it was desired to 
make good prices of these, or indeed of any stock, it was 
necessary to have the best animals in the country and to 
keep them under the most natural conditions possible. 
Thus he told me that four beautiful fillies which I saw 
would have no shelter until they were sold in the follow- 
ing February, when at a year old, they were expected to 
fetch £200 each. Of thes^ Shires there were from seventy 
to eighty head in all. Carrifige horses used also to be reared, 
but that branch of the industry had been given up, and 
Mr. Beck said that in future, so far as these classes of 
pleasure horses were concerned, it was intended only to breed 
hackneys pure and simple. 

The pedigree Shorthorns which we inspected afterwards 
were also very fine, e.specially the famous Red roan bull. 
Pride of Collyne, a white bull called Crystal Prince, a white 
heifer of one year and nine months old, and a calf, also white, 
which was valued at £300. 

Passing on we came to the breeding stables in which 
were kept fifteen thoroughbred mares, the finest, I sup- 
pose, in England, that produce an average of ten foals per 
annum, and His Majesty’s two Derby winners. Persimmon 
and Diamond Jubilee — animals as perfect in appearance as 
they are in all other qnahties. These were housed in large 
room-like boxes lined with padded leather, to prevent the 
possibility of their hurting themaelves—no unnecessary 
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precaution, as each of them is woiih a mottt3rate fortipie. 
Indeed all the stables, paddocks, &c. designed for the acepm- 
modation of tiiese thoroughbreds are as perfect as care and 
money can make them ; and the same may be said generally 
of every farm building on the Sandringham Estate. After- 
wards I was taken to see the model dairy, a delightful place . 
the Irish Dexters that were fatted for beef and had won 
many prizes ; and the Jersey cows, of which about fifteen 
were kept for milk but never shown. 

Another most interesting place was Her Majesty the 
Queen’s technical school, where young people of the 
neighbourhood are taught carving, joinery, brass and 
copper work, weaving and spinning of homespun from the 
wool of the Sandringham Southdowns, tapestry work, &o. 
The skill which some of the pupils had developed in 
these arts was really wonderful, especially in those of carv- 
ing and joinery. All the articles manufactured are for sale 
at extremely moderate prices, mcluding ash and tea trays, 
photograph frames, cigarette boxes, and carved clocks. The 
homespun, which was of as goo<l a quality as any that I have 
seen in Scotland, is also obtainable at 5s., or if machine- 
made at 4s., the yard ; and blankets, rugs, golf capes, &o. 
are made to order, the school being managed upon strictly 
business and practical principles Its influence must be 
excellent, and I am sure that many of the fortunate pupils 
who pass through it .need have little cause hereafter to be 
anxious as to how they shall earn their livelihoods. 

I suppose that there does not and cannot exist anywhere 
in the world another such stock of high-bred animals of 
all classes as may be seen at Sandringham. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the breeding of these superb 
creatures is merely a costly amusement, since when they are 
sold they command very high prices, which probably return 
a good interest on the capital invested m thoir production. 
Also they serve another valuable purpose, that of improving 
the horse, cattle, and sheep stock throughout the kingdom. 
In short, the farming is as well managed as are all other depart- 
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inents of ting wonclerful estate. Mr. Beck told me that this 
IS p’iucipally due to His Maje.stjf himself, who takes a most 
lively interest in everything connected with^his property, 
all the details of which are known to him and indeed 
pass through his hands. Thus in the spring Mr. Beck ac- 
companies the King round the woods, where he marks the 
trees and gives personal directions as to felling or planting. 
Ill the same way he takes the head gardener through the 
gardens, visits the club rooms, inspects the stock and Sorses, 
and m fact, Mr. Beck said, ‘starts the whole thing.’ 

If I may say so with respect, it strikes me as very fortunate 
for all classes connected with the land that our Sovereign 
should be one who from practical experience is able 
thoroughly to enter into the hopes and fears incident to 
their various industries and occupations. As a landlord His 
Majesty is familiar with the trials and difficulties of the 
owners of estates ; as the first of farmers in his realm, he 
must thoroughly understand and appreciate those of the 
cultivators of the soil ; and as a large employer of labour, 
which nowhere is more thoughtfully considered than at 
Sandringham, the needs and do^tails of the lives of the toilers 
on the land, who still form so considerable a proportion of 
his subjects in Britain, must be known to him to the last 
particular, 

I should add that the cottages at Sandringham are as 
good as they are pretty, and are let aj a rent of Is. 6d. a 
week, while those known as the Alexandra Cottages are hired 
at .€4 10s. a year. 

I find that Arthur Young visited Sandringham, then all 
unconscious of its future fame, about the year 1770. He 
says of it ; — 

About Sandnngham, the seat of Henry G(yrnish Henley, Esq., 
are very considerable tracts of sandy land, which are applied at 
present only to the feeding rabbits : it is a very barren soil, but 
not, I apprehend, incapable of cultivation : it lets from Is. 6d. to 
2s. 6d, an acre in warrens. Mr. Henley has tried some experi- 
ments on it lately, with a view to discover how far it will answer 
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cultivating. The value of it ig prodigiously advanced by plantiiig ; 
that gentleman has formed several plantations, which thrive 
extremely . all tije firs do well, and will pay a better rent for the 
laud than any husbandry. 

In supposing that tho Sandringham land was not in- 
capable of cultivation, Mr. Arthur Young showed his usual 
acumen, as could he see it to-day, after the lapse of 130 
years, h§ would be the first to aclaiowledge. 

Travelling to Merton Hall, near Watton, in South-western 
Norfolk, where I was the guest of Lord Walsingham, I 
stopped at Eoudham Junction. Plere are wide, brown moor- 
lands marked with lines of Scotch firs, which looked very 
bleak and bare in the low lights of a late autumn evening, 
and were so lonesome that the occasional call of some bird 
seemed only to accentuate their silence. About here the 
root crops, where any could be seen, were very thin. I 
was told that at Brettenham m this neighbourhood farming 
was being abandoned, and that the owner purposed to use 
the land for the breeding of thoroughbreds. Some ewes were 
running on this heath and heather-clad soil. At Wretham, 
a little further on, the land is similar m character, and, so far 
as I could judge, appeared almost useless for farming under 
present circumstances. 

Mr. E. P. Harding, the snb-agent at Merton, said that 
the soil there was for the most part light, with a chalk 
subsoil, and the rents, ‘which had fallen 30 per cent, at 
Merton and perhaps 50 per cent, on the whole estate, averaged 
about 10s, the aero. One of the farms of 600 acres was 
let for ;l!220, but on this holding were 60 acres of heath, 
some tumble-down arable, the rest being corn land and 
pasture. Labour, Mr. Harding told me, was very scarce in 
1900, but in 1901 they had sufficient. The men, however, 
would not take up piece labour or learn skilled work, and the 
women would do nothing. Lads were hard to find, and some 
of them went to the engineering factory at Thetford, the 
general wish of the parents being that their children should 
go into trade. He could see no good prospect for agriculture 
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in ihat part qf NorfoUc. Their stand-bys, Mr. Harding said, 
were corn, principally barley— of which they grew a good 
sample — sheep and turnips. The .sheep wertf Suffolk Black- 
face crossed with Cotswolds. They did not fat out many 
bullocks, and the land would not rear good horses, so the 
colts were sometimes sent on ‘ joist ’ to the Bens to grow up 
there. Occasionally they took in lambs at 3s. a week per 
score, the owner finding the cake and labour. They pj’aotised 
the four-course cropping system ; roots which were fed off, 
barley, seeds, wheat or oats 

On the following day I drove through a large part of 
the Merton estate in the company of Mr. Harding, all the 
land we travelled through being very wide and open. At the 
small, low-lying village of Tottingtou I saw the best pastures 
in this district ; indeed one of them of eight acres was so 
exceptionally good that, even in 1901, thirty head of bullocks 
had been running on it for a while. In that dry year, how- 
ever, the light land had produced very poor crops and the 
roots were inferior. Still it has enough substance in it to 
grow good oak and asb, of which I saw many. The cottages, 
which were built for the most part of clay lump, seemed 
very fair. The average rent of holdings in this district was 
about 10s. the acre On the Mortimer Barm, that was in hand, 
which we visited, whereof 120 acres were arable and fifty 
pasture, much of the land was very light, and whins and 
Scotch firs were used as shelter fences. That season 138 
coomb of white oats, not including the dross corn, had been 
sold off eleven acres ; and although thin and rather piny the 
barley, which I sampled from the stack, was of a good 
colour. The cows, of which many used to be kepi here, had 
been given up owing to the lack of milkers. Steers were 
grazed, and at two years old sold out as stores, the best of 
the heifers being bred from for dairy purposes. 

Here the clover ley, grown after barley on a chalky sub- 
soil, had a very good bottom for the season, and nine acres 
of lucerne, also drilled with barley that spring, was an ex- 
cellent plant. 
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At SturstoD, further on, was another in-hand, goor, 
light-soil farm of 300 acres, of which 100 acres were 
derelict — that is, given up to rabbits. There was, however, 
one good wet meadow. I noticed that a man employed 
thatching a stack, as is now commonly the case in his trade, 
was very old. The house here is ancient, and, from the 
size of the buildings, it was evident that this farm once 
carne4 a great deal of stock. The wife of the bailiff, an 
old woman of seventy, took Mr. Harding to sec a sick horse 
which she was doctoring, saying that she ‘ warn’t afraid of 
bosses.’ Clearly this good lady was one of the old sort 
The women of her class of the present day keep clear of 
‘ bosses.’ 

Driving on over a wide stretch of derelict land, given uji 
to pheasants and rabbits, we came to the Waterloo Farm, 
now of about 500 acres, occupied for the last eighteen years 
by Mr. Clark at a rent which had fallen from £160 to £100 
a year. Mr. Clark said that farmers of light lands were 
getting on very badly, and did not do more than make a 
living. Of labour he had jult about enough, although 
nearly all the young folk weiif away to towns. He kept no 
breeding flock, but bought in lambs, some of which he sold 
out fat as hoggetts His shift was four-course ■ roots, 
barley, seeds, wheat or oats, but no winter oats. This land, 
he said, did not stand drought, and would not grow good 
barley ; his that year 'had fetched only 24s. a quarter. He 
sold £30 worth of rabbits per annum, which helped him ; 
but he complained that they had gone down much in price. 
Mr. Clark thought the outlook very bad for farmers, wool 
being such a shocking trade and wheat so low. The wages 
he paid were 13s, a week, and 14s. 6<f. for horsemen. 

In the village of Stanford, where the land was of the 
same character, we passed the Cock Farm, of which the 
large buildings were falling down. The farmhouse was 
occupied by a small -holder, and the rest of the land was in- 
corporated into the Water-end Farm, which Lord Walsing- 
ham had in hand. In this district a 400-acre farm that did 
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not belong to^ the estate was pointed out to me which 
was said to be let for £100 a year. The house on this [‘arm, 
which was light land, seemed to be very good, 

On the Water-end Earm of 1500 or (300 acres, that I 
visited next, forty cows were kept, of which the milk was 
sent to London once a day, where it commanded l.s. 8d. a 
barn gallon, and with' it some market-garden produce. 
There was no trouble here about milkers, as those wlaa used 
to be employed on Mortimer’s Farm were available to help 
in this work. Mr. Harding said that this milk and vegetable 
business answered well. Rabbits were a great trouble on 
this place, and I saw two parties of warreners with their 
dogs engaged in destroying them. Worse, however, than the 
rabbits are the pigeons. Thus I went on to one field of 
twelve acres that, with the exception of a single corner by 
the stockman’s house, had been entirely cleared of turnips 
by these destructive birds, which were then feeding on it in 
flocks. This, of course, meant a total loss of seed, labour, 
and rent, The pigeons do most damage in a dry season, 
when they need moisture, as Jiurnips sown in a damp time 
grow quicker than they can destroy them. They are also 
very injurious to layers iu the spring. When I asked the 
stockman why he did not keep lads to scare them away, he 
replied, ‘ There ain’t a boy here at all, sir ! ’ 

All this country is very wide and open, unfenced and 
divided up by fir belts. It was full of game, of which I saw 
great quantities. 

The Bastmere Barm, a little further on, seemed to be very 
well cultivated. Here there was a large flock of half-bred 
ewes of the Suffolk stamp. On the home-farm of 700 acres, 
of which 250 were arable and the rest grass land, the rent 
charged was £585, which Mr. Harding thought too much. 
The pasture on this sandy land was of poor quality. 
Thirteen score of ewes and thirty cows were kept, and barley, 
wheat, and oats were grown on the arable. 

Mr. John Wade, of tBe Broomehill Farm, told me he 
thought that where fanners attended to business they made 
a living. Labour had, he said, been very scarce, but at that 
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time they had enough The hoys, however, would not Work 
on the land, and moved away to towns Hfe thought*fehat 
education did»the mischief, as lads did not get into the fields 
young enough. The wages were 13s. a week, and 14s. and a 
house for horsemen but some farmers had dropped them 
Is There were now plenty of very ordinary men, of whom 
the more youthful only cared to do light work. His shift 
was four-course, and about a fifth of his land was m pasture. 
The barley it produced was indifferent, but the best land 
grew good wheat, a crop of which he had decreased his area. 

Mr. Wade considered the outlook very uncertain. It 
was he said, difficult to see much light when a sack of wheat 
could be delivered from America for less than it cost to 
send it from Watton to London. He mentioned that the 
charges on a truck of fifteen bullocks from Watton to Lynn, 
a distance of only thirty miles, came to ^3.^ The season, he 
told me, had been very bad, roots being poor and corn light. 
I do not know what this farm brought in, but Mr. Harding 
told me that the rents of that district ran from nothing up 
to 15s. an acre He added that on some large neighbouring 
properties they averaged mucl3 less. 

Lord Walsingham, amongst much other interesting in- 
formation, kindly furnished me with some specimen com- 
parative rentals taken from records of farms on his estate. 
Thus in 1863 the rent of the Waterloo Farm of 740 acres 
was £600 a year. In 1900 it was £127. In 1870 this farm 
had already fallen to £500 a year, and there wore arrears on 
it amounting to £283. It was originally warren, reclaimed 
about 1845 by the late Lord Walsingham, and called 
Waterloo Farm because at a single netting the same number 
of rabbits were taken as men were killed at Waterloo. He 
broke it up, coated it with from 70 to 120 loads of marl per 
acre — a very expensive process — and in subsequent years, 
after reclaying it, let it for £600. On this farm, in 1862, 125 
acres sown with wheat produced 667 coomb, which sold for 
£885 19.<;. plus £103 Os. 6cZ., the value of wheat consumed on 

' The accuracy o£ these figures has since been disputed by the Oieat 
Eastern Bailway. H. R, H 1903. 
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the'place. Thus we see that if the price is remunerative this 
arKrthousands of acres of similar land can produce a fair crop 
of wheat. Now, however, not much is grown an them — only 
enough to supply the necessary straw and a little over. 

In 1863 Cooper’s Farm of 3-52 acres was lot for J430. 
In 1901 the rent was £250 In 1863 Eastmere, 541 acres, 
was let for £400. In 1901 the rent was £145. Lord 
Walsingham said that a great deal of land that used to be 
under corn had gone out of cultivation and was used as 
sheep-run, adding that he wished he had a shilling for every 
pound his father had sunk in these lands-. He thought that 
the conditions of the Merton Estate were better than those 
of the district generally, especially of that poor part of it 
which was known as the Breok Sands, that in some past 
age, as the marum grasses which still grow on it show, had 
been coast sand-hills. This district, roughly speaking, runs 
from Swaffham on the north to Icklingham and Eakenham 
Magna on the south, and from Quidenham and Cressingham 
on the east to Lakenham and Stoke Ferry on the west. 

The reason of the superiw position of the Merton Estate 
was that more money had bBen spent on it than on many 
similar properties, and that the farms had been consistently 
taken in hand to save them from becoming derelict. He 
believed that on these light lands owners were only ‘ muddling 
along ’ without making any progress. That they were doing 
so much as this in sundry instances M'as due to the fact that 
the sporting value of their properties had helped them. 
Indeed the majority of owners in that district would receive 
no advantage from their land were it not for its suitability 
to the purposes of game rearing. At the same time the 
profit derived from sporting rents was overrated, as the great 
expense of preserving was not sufficiently considered. The 
sale value of the game killed, m his experience, about repre- 
sented the actual cash profit over the cost of its upkeep. 

Lord Walsingham was certain that in the long run it 
was better for a man to farm his own land, if ho could provide 
sufficient capital and competent management, than to let it at 
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any price to any sort of tenant. As an example, he quoted 
the case of a heavy-land farm of 400 acres which he owned in 
Suffolk. Aftes continual reductions he found that in 1894 
he was paying more in tithe than the tenant was paying in 
rent, and took the holding in hand. Including the amount 
due for covenants, he invested about J2,000 in stocking the 
farm. The results were : Profit in 1895, ^386 ; 1896, £429 ; 
1897, £1,130 ; 1898, £1,467 ; 1899, £877 ; 1900, £704. Out 
of these sums, however, rent and interest on capital should 
be deducted. Lord Walsingham explained that the case of 
this farm, which is badly situated on the side of a hiU three 
miles from a station, was exceptional, and that good man- 
agement had much to do with this success. Pigs, that were 
bred in large numbers, had been one of the chief sources 
of profit there, poultry also had brought in money, which 
IS not common on heavy-land farms. He added that he could 
show no similar results on any of his light-land holdings. 

The figures, which I saw, are beyond question, but I repeat 
here what I said to Lord Walsingham, that in all my 
experience, which is, I suppose, »s extensive as that of any 
man in England, hop and fruit husbandry alone excepted, 
to the best of my recollection I have met with no more 
striking instance of successful farmmg in England. Of 
course in this particular case a curious run of luck may 
have increased the receipts, or it may be that the system 
followed — that of selliag off hay, keeping little horned and 
sheep stock, and a large head of pigs — accounted for it on 
this heavy land. 

Lord Walsingham said that Norfolk agricultm'e had 
gone back enormously of late years. As to the future he 
thought that the interests connected with the land might 
struggle on for a while, much as they do at present, but he 
could see no prospect of any considerable improvement, 
although he considered that prices were more likely to rise 
than to fall further. If foreign competition became more 
acute the conditions must change. First, the land would go 
out of cultivation, and after that — well, he could not say. 
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So far as he was able to foresee, when the present gencra- 
tioa of labonCers died the continual migration of the young 
would practically bring our present system oi husbandry to 
an end. He could suggest no remedy if prices did not 
improve, but ho thought that if lads were brought into 
touch with the land earlier than was now the case, it might 
help to keep up the population in the villages. On the 
whole Lord Walsingham considered that the agricultural 
outlook was very poor but not hopeless. He addedT}hat he 
had a feeling that the great output of gold which might be 
expected iu» the next few years will raise the prices of all 
produce and so improve farming prospects. Wide areas 
of foreign land were becoming rather wheat-sick and were 
not likely to be manured, whilst other suitable areas not 
yet brought under wheat were few and far between. On the 
gold question I venture no opinion, but are such suitable 
areas as ‘ few and far between ’ as Lord Walsingham thinks? 

The general characteristics of the Thetford district, 
with which indeed I have been familiar from my youth, as 
I observed them on my hemeward way via Tivetshall, are 
wide, heathy, and bracken-covered lands, broken hero and 
there by wind belts of fir. Game seems to be the principal 
crop that is reared upon them now, but I can remember 
when more corn was grown. 

It was, I think, on one of my previous agricultural 
journeys in 1901 that I noted with dismay at Tivetshall that 
the famous oak which for centuries — six or eight I should 
judge — had stood there, the greatest ornament of all this 
coinitryside, had been cut down. There it lay, a gigantic balk 
of yellow timber, slain, not by decay or the winds, but by the 
hand of man. I walked to the tree and measured it as well 
as I could with a foot-rule. At the height of a tall man 
above the butt, it was at least seven feet m diameter — that 
is, about twenty-one in circumference after barking. The 
main branches at the fork, which were splintered by the 
tremendous shock of its fall, would of themselves have 
been accounted as large trees. When in full auipwier leaf, 
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as I have seen it many times, growing as it dirl upon a crest 
of laud, the beauty of this oak, whicli was quite sound, 
although it had^Iost several boughs in recent days, I at least 
never can forget. To look at it as it lay prone was to 
me like standing over the faco of a dead friend. It was, 
I am told, felled by Mr. Jonathan Boyce, since deceased, 
a Tivetshall-born gentleman, who, having made a fortune 
in America m the timber trade, purchased a considerable 
amount "of property in his native parish, where, amongst 
others, stood the Tivetahall oak Why a man reported to 
be rich should have done this deed I cannot say, since, 
large as it was, the value of the timber would not have 
amounted to more than £50 or £60. Nor can the damage 
that its shade may have wrought to an acre or so of soil 
have been of any great account. I presume, however, that, 
seeing a fine tree, his professional instincts were too strong 
for him. 

Looked at from a public point of view, it seems hard 
that an individual should have it in his power to work such 
irreparable destruction. I am sufe, m this case at any rate, 
that the inhabitants of Norfolk ^oiild gladly have subscribed 
the full value of the tree with that of the acre of land on 
which it stood, if thereby they could have saved it to suc- 
ceeding generations. I was fortunate enough to obtain a 
photograph, which I reproduce, of this splendid oak with 
the fatal line already fixed, taken by Mr. Eeeve, of liarleston. 
Eorty or fifty years ago there were two others that could 
compare with it — one at Kirby Cane Hall and one at Broome 
Place, both of them within a few miles of Litchingham. 
Now the timber merchant has all three. 

An intelligent labouring man with whom I spoke on this 
farm of 456 acres of good mixed soil, told me that it was 
purchased in the good times for £18,000, and sold to the 
late Mr. Boyce in 1900 for £7,000. This, I believe, is a 
fair sample of the drop in value of much of the land in the 
Tivetshall district 

In the Dereham district, which is the very centre of 
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Korfolk, I was the guest m June 1902 of Mr. F. W. Wilson, 
M'.P., of the-Daie Farm, Seaming. 

Mr. Wilson took me linst to the Honeypot Farm of 150 
acres at Wendling, where the soil is mixed, with a clay sub- 
soil Here I saw Mr Land, the steward to Mr. Dann who 
works this and another heavy land farm — in all about 450 
acres. Mr. Land said that about a quarter of their farms 
were pasture, which was a fair average in that countryside. 
They followed the four-course shift : wheat or oats,* turnips, 
barley, .seeds. Farmers, he thought, were just ‘wriggling 
along ’ at a rent m that district of about 15.s'. the acre. The 
capita] they employed was about ^8 the acre. There was 
no competition for large holdings, but small farms of from 
50 to 100 acres were sought after. The land, he said, was 
subject to charlock, but was good root soil, and would grow 
five quarters of wheat and from five to six quarters of a 
malting sample of barley to the acre. 

Of labour they had none to spare, but only some of 
the young men went away. Wages were 12s. a week, with 
£1 10s. in harvest and thraepencean hour overtime and beer 
at haysel. Horsemen received 14s. a week, as a rule with- 
out a free house. Some piecework was done, and there 
had been a local drop of Is. a week since the previous year. 
The cottages, he said, were fairly good, but there were not 
enough of them. If there were more cottages there would 
be more labour. The buildings of this farm, which I visited, 
were of the old Norfolk clay-lump, and wood-clad. Among 
the growing wheat was some charlock, but the swede land 
and the barley, which was broadcasted, seemed very clean. 
The mangold was only a three-quarter plant, as a great deal 
of it had been taken off by wire-worm. 

On this farm I saw two of the labourers, named Barrett 
and Barker, spending the dinner hour in working their 
gardens, which were excellently kept. These men owned a 
sow apiece, and looked very cheerful and contented. 

The next farmer whom I visited in Wendling was Mr. 
W. J. Balding, who formerly had been the station-master, and 
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now filled the positions of clerk to the School Board aad 
overseer. liere the buildings were not good, lilnd the ccftv- 
stable was of clay-lump. Mr. Balding, who farmed 180 
acres of heavy land, which he described as of very good 
quality, said farmers were just living : they paid their rents 
and earned their daily bread, no more. Still he told me 
that if he possessed the capital he would put his son, who 
had a taste for it, into the business. The rents of that dis- 
trict, wliich used to be 30s. and £2, now averaged £1 an 
acre, at which price there was a competition for farms The 
selling value of land was about £10 the acre, and a good farm 
at Bradenham, in the neighbourhood, had just made that 
sum. 

Of labour, owing to the stoppage or diminution of local 
businesses, they had more than was available five years 
before, and a few people had come back from the towns. 
Mr. Balding practised mixed farming — sheep, corn, and fat- 
ting bullocks — but relied chiefly on his stock, which consisted 
of stores that were bought in and four milch cows. He 
said that if he trusted to the ‘ barn-door ’ he would be ‘ far 
behind.’ 

Before going on to Seaming Mr. Wilson took me through 
the bottom pasture, which lies beneath his ancient and 
picturesque house, that is believed to have been the home 
of some dignitary among the old monks, to the site of 
Wendling Abbey, which. I had not visited since I used to 
fish for trout in the stream there some five-and-thirty years 
ago. This stream we crossed where the friars had their 
mill, of which the race is now used to work a water-ram. 

The ancient Abbey of St. Mary was founded about 1267, 
and its site is now marked only by a single block of stone- 
work, which has unaccountably been spared by the builders 
of houses and the menders of roads. It lay very low by the 
banks of the little river, which among so much change, 
doubtless still remains the same as it was in the days when 
the monks drew their water there. It is curious to observe 
how this desire to be quite near water, which was almost 

K K 2 
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miiversal amongst oiir ancestors in the middle ages, out- 
weighed the'^mconveuience and unhealthmess of the damp 
and low-lying situations that they chose to bnild on. 

Here I had a lesson in economy. Mr. Wilson and an 
Oxford College had both of them been obliged to rebuild 
bridges here for their own convenience or that of their 
tenants. The College bridge was constructed of fine atone 
and brick, the cost of wdneh must, I imagine, have made a 
wide hole in the year’s rent. Mr. Wilson, on the otfier hand, 
had been content to repair an old arch built of the Abbey 
stone, with some hedgerow oaks, worked into it by the 
village carpenter at the cost of a few pounds, but in so solid 
a fashion that the structure will stand for many years. 
Often absent landowners are put to much unnecessary ex- 
pense in such matters. 

In Seaming I first visited Mr. Frederick Wade, of the 
Church Farm, of 400 acres of heavy land, which is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Evans-Lombe. Mr. Wade said that one-third 
of his farm was pasture, that he followed the four-com'se 
shift, kept thirteen scorE of Blackface ewes, and fatted 
cattle. He also relied upon^'etock for his profit and declared 
that the barn door was now useless. He informed me that 
it took farmers ‘ all their time ’ to live, and to do this their 
wives must work as hard as they did themselves. For labour 
they were fairly well off, but there was no surplus, and the 
young people were going away very much. The wages were 
Ids. or 14s , and a house for carters, with harvest and haysel 
money and a good deal of piecework. There was, Mr. 
Wade said, seldom a farm to let. The average rents were, 
he told me, £1 an acre, and the average selling value for 
Seaming land was about £20 the acre. This was excellent 
root and wheat soil, hut grew a rather coarse barley. The 
buildings on his farm were of brick and very good ; I believe 
that they cost more than :g3,000. Heuce there is a fine view 
of an open wooded country stretching away over Gressenhall 
to Blmham in one direction and to Bradenham in the other. 

Another fanner whom I called on was Mr. Dames 
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Eingwood, of the White House Farm, of 127 acres, who, I 
was told, had raised himself from a humble position by h*ard 
work. He kept thirteen cows, of which he sent the milk to 
Dereham, together with his eggs and butter, and followed the 
four-course system, having, he declared, never cross-cropped 
in his life. The labour, he said, -was a deal of trouble, and 
no men were to be hired from Seaming, whence many of 
the youiug people had gone away. They would not live in 
ordinary cottages now, although ‘ one time they were forced 
to live anyhow.’ The rents, he told me, averaged about 15s. 
the acre, and the land was mo.stly good. The crops on Mr. 
Eingwood’s farm, over which I walked, looked very well, 
as did his large, polled Norfolk cows and his horses, all 
of which he bred. Mrs. Eingwood informed me they had 
got along by work, and that her husband, who did most of 
the milking, was up at 5.30 winter and summer, so as to 
deliver milk in Dereham, three miles away, by seven o’clock. 
These worthy people said that farmers in that district were 
‘just getting along.’ 

Near to the Seaming railway arch Mr. Wilson showed 
me a five-acre field which heliad bought at j630 the acre, 
and was selling at .^16 the half-acre, copyhold redeemed, to 
folk who wished to build cottages on the land. I think that 
six of these cottages had been already or were being erected, 
not by agricultural labourers, who,I suppose, cannot command 
the necessary credit, But by a carpenter, a bricklayer, a 
higgler, a wheelwright, a plumber, and a small farmer 
Those that I examined were built by the bricklayer and the 
carpenter, at a cost of £190 each, with money borrowed 
from a building Society. They are excellent and comfort- 
able dwellings, and, I thought, very cheap— perhaps because 
they had been put up by people m the trade. 

On another day 1 went over to my eldest brother’s place 
at Bradenham and visited the Wood Farm, where I was 
born, also the G-rove Farm adjoining it, which I found con- 
siderably improved in condition compared with what it was 
when last I saw it, now some years ago. For instance, a 
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pasture which then I looked on as hopeless is making a fan- 
meadow, even on this cold clay land, which is .supposed to 
be the highest point in Norfok. The tenant, Mr. James 
Adcock, told me the last few seasons had been favourable to 
him, and that he was getting on fairly well. I have noticed 
all my life that Bradenham people cling very much to their 
own village, and if there is a farm to let, generally it is, in 
Norfolk parlance, taken by a native and not by a foreigner. 

At Neoton, that lies next to Bradenham, Mr. Harvey 
Mason keeps a herd of Bed Polls of very old standing, after 
that of Mr. Garrett Taylor, of Whitlingham, perhaps the 
most famous in Norfolk. In going through some papers 
the other day, that came into my hands as executor to my 
father, the late Mr. Haggard, of Bradenham, I discovered a 
printed form which so curiously exemplifies the condition 
of affairs in Necton about seventy years ago, and doubtless 
in the county at large, that I reproduce it here. In these 
days of the rural exodus it is indeed strange to find that 
such steps were considered necessary in order to reduce ‘ the 
Superabundant Population.’^ Whether or no they were 
ever acted on I cannot say, nor am I acquainted with anyone 
who is likely to remember. Practically these regulations, if 
enforced, must have amounted to something very like a 
conspiracy in restraint of marriage. It would be interest- 
ing to learn if their counterpart can be furnished from any 
other village or county, or if the deiails of their origin and 
history are now discoverable. Doubtless the secret of this 
anxiety to preserve the inhabitants of Necton from com- 
mitting such ‘ voluntary imprudence ’ was the severe pressure 
of the poor rate. 

Woxfom. 

A GEEBMBNT is hereby had by the Parish of Necton, in Covi- 
irviUee assembled, this day of 183 — That from and 

after date hereof encouragement shall be gtven to all those young 
men who shall abstain from Ivvprovident Marsiages by mitimdng 
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single after the age herein specified, in order that in the course ^ a 
few years the^Superahundant Population of the said Parish may 
he diminished, diid the situation of the Labourer as well as of the 
Owner and Occupier of Lands and Tenements, with the blessing of 
God, thereby benefited. 

EBSOLVED, FIRST, — That every young man who shall con- 
tinue single till after 26 years of age, without having brought the 
burden 0 / Bastardy on society, shall at all times receive, if a good 
and sufficient Labourer, the highest wages given to any Labourer 
in the Parish of , and if he stand in need, shall receive 

the relief -money ordered by the Magistrates of the Hundied, 
without being necessitated to go to the Parish Workhouse. 

EBSOLVED, SBOONDLV, — That every young man who shall 
continue single till after 28 years of age, without having brought 
the burden of Bastardy on society, shall at all times receive, if a 
good and sufficient Labourer, the highest wages given to any 
Labourer in , and. if he stand in need, shall receive six- 

pence per week above the relief-money ordered by the Magistrates 
of the Hundred, without being necessitated to go to the Pariah 
Workhouse. 

EBSOLVED, THIRDLY, — Thai every young man who shall 
continue single till after the age of 30 years, without having 
brought the burden of Bastardy on society, shall at all times 
receive, if a sufficient Labourer, the highest wages given in 
; and if ho stand in need, shall receive one shilling 
per week above the relief -money ordered by the Magistrates of 
the Hundred, without being necessitated to go to the Parish 
Workhouse. 

And, to encourage those who do marry to mairy those women who 
belong to their own Village, 

EBSOLVED, FOURTHLY, — That every young woman, belonging 
to the Parish of Necton, who hath not by bastardy or other mis- 
conduct disgraced herself, and who shall be married to a man 
above 28 years of age, shall receive on her marriage at the hands 
of the Overseers as a wedding largesse, and if her 

husband before marriage shall have completed 30 years of age, 
she shall then in like manner receive as a wedding largesse the 
sum of ; provided, in both cases, the man as well as 

the woman be of good report. 
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'^Fmtharmore, to discourage ovident marriages, the parish 
hath /wither agieed — 

That every young man who shall contract marriage before he 
is 23 years of age shall, if ho in course of time stand in need, be 
either sent to the Parish Woikhouse, or receive one shilling and 
sixpence per week less than the scale of relief usually given. 
And further, if any young man shall contract maniage before he 
is 25 years of age, if he stand in need, he shall either be sent to 
the Parish Workhouse, or receive one shilling per week less than 
the scale of relief usually given where parties have married ac- 
cording to a sound discretion. 

In order to keep account of such parties, it is hereby resolved, — 
That an alphabetical Register shall be kept and handed down 
from one Overseer to another, wherein shall be set forth the 
name and time of man lage of the parties, that due record may be 
had ever after of such their voluntary imprudence. 

Mr. Wilson, who kindly favoured me with his views, said 
that he had been interested in the land all his life. He was 
a farmer’s son and had himself farmed for sixteen years. 
He thought that prosperity ^would return to agriculture when 
every Englishman had a gopd meat meal each day, as the 
future of English farming lay, not in corn growing, but jn 
meat production. Foreign countries could swamp us with 
their corn supplies, but he thought that he observed a decline 
in the appetite for foreign meat. One of the great evils in 
the agricultural position was that so few tenants had sufficient 
capital ; they cried for more land than tliey could manage. 
He had been farming 100 acres since 1895 with a sufficiency 
of capital and a turn-over of £9 an aero. In the result he 
had averaged £1 an acre rent and s61 an acre farmer’s profit ; 
therefore as farming-owner the 100 acres brought him in 
£200 a year. 

Mr. Wilson’s experience was that small farms paid the 
landlord better than the large ones. In Seaming such farms 
brought in 5s. the acre more than did the bigger holdings. 
He thought that a new class of little farmers might be 
built rip if any could afford to create small-holdings. Cer- 
tainly there was a demand for them. In that neighbourhood 
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labourers bad risen to be farmers, and the chance of riling 
existed becfiuse the land there has always 6oen m many 
hands. His opinion was that if the soil of England were in 
more hands it would be an enormous benefit to the com- 
munity, and that it would be a good thing if the big estates 
were siilit up. Mr. Wilson said that the young people from 
the country had been allm'ed to the towns by the fictitious 
bait of, higher wages, but he thought that in this respect 
there was some reaction in Norfolk. He was anxious to see 
the small craftsmen re-established m the villages and greatly 
multiplied in number. 

My own conclusion on this district was that it is fairly 
prosperous on the whole. The landlords have, I think, 
sujffered more there than the farmers, who at the reduced 
rents are doing moderately well, although they are not 
putting by money. The labom' question is not really press- 
ing in the Dereham neighbourhood — perhaps because, as Mr. 
Wilson said, there are, and always have been here, many 
small farms which provide industrious men with a chance of 
rising from the ranks. 

Whilst I was stopping at Seaming, by the invitation of 
the rector, the Eev. Augustus Jessop, D.D., who is so well 
known through his able and delightful writings on anti- 
quarian and country matters, I attended the formal opening 
of the new parish Hall. This Hall, which is designed to 
compete with the pubfic-houses as a place of village enter- 
tainment, together with four excellent cottages that are, each 
of them, to be let at a rent of £5 a year to provide for its 
upkeep, has been built in a very attractive style at a cost of 
A3, 000 by some benefactress who prefers to remain anony- 
mous. The object is admirable, and so, I believe, will be the 
effects of the Institution upon the life and tone of the village ; 
but, as I ventured to hint in the remarks I made on the 
occasion, its weak point seemed to be that it was provided 
entirely by charity. No villager in Seaming has subscribed 
a halfpenny towards this place of rest and recreation, or, as 
I gather, will be called upon to do so in the future, since 
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apparently the cost of maintaining it le to be met out of 
the rents of the cottages. I think that folk would appreciate 
such boons more keenly if they themselves contributed 
towards their provision. The spirit of self-help is an excellent 
leaven to infuse into the lump of village life. But this is 
a general principle, and whatever view may be taken of it, 
Seaming is undoubtedly to be congratulated upon its good 
fortune in the matter of this splendid gift. 

Another expedition that I made in the summer of 1902 
was to Whissonsett, near Fakenham, in the company of 
Messrs. A. Jermyn, the hon. secretary of the Norfolk Small- 
Holdings Association ; J. H. Higgle, the steward and sur- 
veyor; and other members of the Syndicate, to inspect 
their farm in that village. This association was formed 
m 1900. At present it owns three farms — at Swaffham, 
Carbrooke, and Whissonsett respectively — purchased and 
adapted for small-holdings at a capital cost of about 
^8,000. The total area is 340 acres, and the tenants 
number sixty, the lots varying in size from one to sixteen 
acres, with one considerable holding of fifty acres at 
Carbrooke. 

In each case there were more applicants than there were 
holdings to be hired. At Whissonsett, indeed, a ‘ deserted ’ 
village with a population depleted by one-third and thirty 
empty cottages, the demand for grass land was such that 
thirty-seven acres had to be divided into seventeen lots, the 
necessary post and wire-fencing running to a total length 
of one and three-quarter miles 

Driving from the market town of Fakenham to Whisson- 
sett, we passed through Pudding Norton, where the church 
is a ruin and the land rather light but good. At Colkirk, 
close by, a mixed soil parish, where I saw some fields of 
potatoes, I was told that a farm of 600 acres had been sold 
for £6,000. As we went Mr. Parsons, a member of the 
party, who grows fruit &c, in the Lynn district, informed me 
how greatly their industry was hampered by the highness 
of the railway rates. By way of example, he stated that it 
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cost him £400 a year to send £1,200 worth of maijret- 
garden produce from Lynn to London. 

Skinner’s Farm at Whissonsett, of ninety-six acres, cost 
the Association about £2,000, including the enfranchisement 
fees and, I think, a sum of £150 spent m adaptmg it to the 
purposes of small-holdings. It is let out in lots at rents 
varying from 21s. to 305 the acre, the enterprise being run 
on business and not on philanthropic lines, with the view 
of earning four per cent, on the money invested. None of 
the land is sold to the occupiers. When they were thrown 
open at Michaelmas, 1901, all the lots were taken at once ; 
indeed fifty acres more could have been disposed of had 
they been available. When I saw the farm in the present 
year there were twenty tenants in occupation. 

Whissonsett is a purely rural and agricultural village of 
indifferent land, varying from a clay loam to a light soil. 
It has no railway near, or resident gentry, or other ad- 
vantages, and in it I saw a number of deserted cottages, 
two disused windmills, and ^ome farm buildings that 
were almost derelict The sjnall-holdings on the farm are 
divided up by wire fences. On the grasslands were neat- 
stock, horses, hoggetls, and ponies. The crops on the 
arable looked very fair, the mangold, where the soil was 
light, being drilled on the flat. Still I think that the 
tenants would do better if they grew garden produce instead 
of wheat, other cerealB and roots, such as are generally 
cultivated on a farm. In that case, however, the question 
would arise at once of the expense of carriage, which can 
only be overcome by some such measure as the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural Post. 

Mr. Williamson, a holder of eight acres, of which five 
were pasture and three arable, a pig jobber by trade, whom 
I found working very hard with his son upon Ins fields, told 
me that more land would havo been taken if it could be 
hired, but that on this farm it was not, for the most part, 
held by labourers He grumbled a good deal at the state 
in which the farm had been left by its former tenant, but I 
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have rarely met anyone entering upon land who did not 
complain on this score. 

Another larger tenant of the Association, Mr. Long, 
held fifteen acres and the old farmhouse. The buildings 
attached wore, by the way, divided up among the various 
tenants at an agreed rental, while the barn was common to 
them all for the purposes of dressing their corn &o. Close by 
the house was a recreation ground where boys were engaged 
in playing cricket. This acre and a half, however, was hired 
from the Syndicate by Mr. Wilson, M.P., in order that it 
might be devoted to such uses. 

Mr. Stangroom, a grocer and old inhabitant of Whisson- 
aett, informed me that the population had fallen from 666, 
thirty years before, down to 460 owing to the emigration 
to the towns. He said also that there were thirty empty 
houses and more males than females in the village. He 
thought that small-holdings, if they could be increased, 
would tend to keep the people at home, and that the 
Association’s enterprise wag having a good effect in that 
respect. 

So far the Norfolk Small Holdings Association has 
the appearance of being a considerable success, but of 
course it has not yet stood the test of time. Still, in my 
judgment, it is to be regretted that nearly all those con- 
nected with it should be prominent members of a single 
political party. If such promising experiments, undertaken 
with the view of retaining population on the land, should 
chance, however unjustly, to become associated in the 
public mind with party politics, this will, I am sure, 
militate both against their individual success and the spread 
of the movement. 

In driving from Whissonsett to Wendling, a distance of 
seven miles, I passed through heavy land into country that 
grew lighter towards Wendling. With the exception of one 
1, lOO-acre holding belonging to Lord Leicester, this stretch 
of country struck mo, for the most part, as very indifferently 
farmed, I observed throughout this district also — indeed 
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the remark applies to the Eastern Counties generally- that 
a great number of oak trees are being felled,, I thmk^bat 
ere long thfs timber will be scarce m England. 

I have now spoken of the good, deep lands and winter- 
grazing districts of East Norfolk, the thin chalks of the 
noith-wcst, including Holkham and King’s Lynn, the 
marshlands of the extreme west, which really belong to 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, the sands and sheep-walks 
round Watton, Thetford, and Brandon in the south, and the 
sound, stiff lauds in the neighbourhood of Dereham, the 
centre of the county. 

It only remains for me, therefore, to say a few words 
of my own Ditchingham district m the south-east, which is 
divided from Suffolk by the windings of the river Waveney. 
This I shall do but briefly for two reasons. I have no space 
to spare and in my book ‘ A Parmer's Year ’ those who desire 
it may find information as to the agricultural conditions of 
this part of Norfolk. I propose to content myself, therefore, 
with quoting the evidence of a landowner, a single typical 
farmer, together with that of m, gentleman engaged in busi- 
ness, and perhaps a few opimans of my own. 

Mr. Henry Smith, of Ellingham Hall, the next parish 
to Ditchingham, said that as the owner of a light land 
and mixed-soil estate he had been connected with the land 
since 1852. Also during the last fifteen years he had him- 
self farmed an average of 600 acres. He looked upon the 
landlords in that part of Norfolk as practically ruined. To 
take his own instance, where he used to receive 20s. an acre, 
the tenant paying the tithe, he now took perhaps 11s. the 
acre, out of which he paid the tithe himself and the rates 
and taxes, which together would amount perhaps to 7s. the 
acre. Purther, there must be deducted 10 per cent, for the 
cost of upkeep, so that in practice there was very little indeed 
left for him, even reckoning the average rent of the estate 
at from 15s. to 16s. the acre. It came to this, that it was 
impossible for owners who had no other means to live out 
of the proceeds of their land. Farmers, Mr. Smith said. 
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wer/i living from hand to mouth, and many of them were 
in EW'rear with their rents. Of labour he and his tenants 
had enough, as his cottages were good, with gdod gardens 
attached to them. The young people were going away very 
much; he could not keep them. His best labourer was 
deaf and dumb, and the others were all men of a certain age. 
He had hardl}* any young men. The work of the Technical 
Education Committee, however, had, he thought, improved 
the skill of the local lahourer in thatching, stacking, Sc. 

Mr. Henry Smith could see no end to this state of affairs 
unless it was that the land would go out of cultivation. 
There was nothing to look forward to except ruin. He 
considered that landed estates had become a luxury for rich 
men. A heavy-land property of over 1,000 acres, of which 
thirty-six were wood, with two double cottages, adjoining 
his estate on the north, was sold six years ago for jil5,000. 
He believed that in the good times this farm had been bought 
for between £80 and MO an acre. He was of opinion that 
unless it was checked, the exodus from the rural districts 
into the towns would ruin England. The low prices were 
at the bottom of the trouble, r If employers could pay the 
men higher wages and these had some prospect of advanc- 
ing themselves, they would stop in the villages. He was 
favourably disposed towards small-holdings, but the great 
stumbling-block in the way of their establishment was the 
expense of the necessary buildings. 

Mr. Smith showed me hia balance-sheet for the 800 
acres of land which he was farming in 1901. The amount 
to the good that year, out of which he was supposed to pay 
himself a rent as landlord and to get his living as tenant, 
was M2. Hay, barley, and sheep were the stand-bys of his 
farming. Forty years before this 800 acres of land, when 
let, used to bring him in £100 a year net. 

My neighbour Mr. C. H. Poll is che tenant of the Old 
Hall and Town Farms, Ditchingham, of 240 acres, and the 
manager of 750 acres belonging to Mr. Oarr, of Ditchingham 
Hall. Mr. Poll, a very intelligent and respected farmer, 
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said that he had been in the biisiness since he left school 
about twenty-four years ago, first at Bedinghg,m and since 
1887 — which yvas the best year he had ever experienced — at 
Ditchingham. During that time there had been no general 
improvement, although he could not say that things were 
worse now than they had been then, as this would be hardly 
possible. Indeed he thought that owing to the reduction of 
rents, local farmers had kept things together a little better 
during the last ten years than in the five which went before 
them. During his time, however, they had only made rent 
and a living, without interest on their capital ; and moat of 
those who could retire had done so rather than risk further 
loss. Still the demand for farms had been greater during 
the last two years than it was previously, which went to 
show that things had improved a little of late. Beef had 
sold well during the winter of 1901, and owing to the dry 
season, that year the barley was good. They were just 
‘ jogging along ’ and could not expect to do more. 

Mr. Poll said that thirty years ago farming was con- 
ducted on totally different line# : then they were all arable 
men working their land on therfour-course system. In those 
days few cows or poultry used to be kept, but now they 
would do anything to pick up a pound. Also then they used 
to be anxious to take land upon lease, but this was no longer 
the case. The farming class was certainly not nearly so good 
as it had been when he^ began life. The type was altogether 
different. Many men who were labourers had been helped 
by landlords into small -holdings without being called on 
to pay the valuation. Such people were ‘ hand-lo-mouth 
men ’ who had saved a little money and borrowed more 
They had been put in owing to the scarcity of reliable 
tenants. This of course did not apply to the occupiers of 
large farms. 

The average size of the holdings in this district he put at 
from 200 to 300 acres. A numerous class existed by whom 
the land was farmed worse than it used to be. These did 
everything on the cheap, employed as little labour as possible, 
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an^ worked our rneir places. Such farming moaiiL steady 
deta-rioration m the value of the land, hut Mr Poll was care- 
ful to explain that it was by no means universal. The 
grass lands in those parts of Norfolk and Suffolk with which 
he was acquainted were not sufficiently well farmed. He 
had dressed his meadows for the last four years with basic 
slag and crushed bones when he could afford them, but this 
was not done by one tenant in fifty. 

He could not say that the outlook was any better than 
when he began in the depth of the depression, and he took 
a black view of the future. The supplies of imported food- 
stuffs were likely to be as large as ever, and while this was 
the case there could be no improvement. Mr. Poll’s explana- 
tion of the continued demand for farms under these circum- 
stances was that a man must live somewhere,, and could do 
so more cheaply in the country than in town. Also he got 
a good house rent free and an independent position, and 
other trades were almost as much depressed. He added, how- 
ever, ‘ If you want to make money, don’t go into farming ; 
it is a fool’s game.’ Personally if he were without other 
resources he could not live. let many cases the industry was 
either artificially supported by the help of outside business or 
private means, or could only be made to pay when a man did 
the work himself with the assistance of his family. The 
owners of land had, he thought, lost more even than the 
tenants, not only in money but in position. Even on good 
land the owner could not net more than 10, s. an acre, and 
taking the average of the county through, he did not 
receive so much. In the majority of cases it was scarcely 
possible to further lower the rents, as even now they 
scarcely covered the outgoings. 

Fifteen years ago they had a better supply of labour than 
was now obtainable. The men were practically the same, 
only grown older, and very few young ones were coming on. 
Those who remained in this district were, however, still a 
good lot, but for the most part they were ageing or aged. 
Boys could not he found : on the Ditchingham Hall Estate 
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there was not one under eighteen, although, M* Poll ad(Jed 
proudly, ‘ pefsanally I have two.’ 

He thought that if trade grew worse some might come 
back from the towns, but if they did they would be 
inexperienced. A retired busman ‘ might drive a cart, but he 
could not milk a cow.’ That of labour must be the great 
question of the future. The principal cause of the scarcity, 
in his opinion, was the system of education in force in the 
country, where we educated children for the towns and paid 
the bill of their rearing, all for the benefit of the cities which 
used them up. 

The average wage in the Ditchingham district in the 
summer of 1902 was 12s. a week and harvest money, which 
varied according to the number of acres to be dealt with per 
head, but in his case amounted to £7 15s. a man. Mr. Poll said 
that in this season of 1902 (I write in mid-harvest) the barleys 
must fall 3s. or 4s. the coomb in pnce owing to the persistent 
wet, and wheats would also be dejireciated, though not to 
the same extent. If there were fine weather thenceforward, 
which I am thankful to say hai5 since come — at any rate for 
a few days — things would be better than had been expected ; 
still the harvest must be a bad one, and the loss such as 
many could not withstand. He explained that a number of 
small farmers are forced to sell at once m order to settle with 
their men and to find (^ash for the purchase of their store 
bullocks. This they would be unable to do owing to the 
damp condition of the corn and the lateness of its ingather- 
ing. He thought, however, that we were better off in this 
district than in many other places. Nearer to London, for 
instance, the corns looked worse, as Essex had been visited 
by more storms. 

As regarded possible remedies, he was a Protectionist, 
and hoped that Protection might come in with a reform of 
our whole fiscal policy Still he agreed with me that until 
the big towns were struck by some national calamity no- 
thing was likely to be done in this direction. Bates on real 
and personal property should also be equalised ; indeed he 
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coiltended that arable land, which was the farmer’s raw 
material, ought to pay nothing. He should >he assessed on 
what he earned like other people, not on the raw material. 
Mr. Poll thought that another possible remedy would be 
more fixity of tenni’e for tenants. By this he meant that 
they ought to receive compensation for all their improve- 
ments without the necessity of going to a Court, and that 
per contra the owner should receive compensation where the 
land bad been impoverished by the tenant. He admitted, 
however, that often the landlord would have nothing to claim 
against ; that tenants could generally drive their own bar- 
gains ; and that perhaps such a scheme looked better on 
paper than it would work out in practice. It was, he said, 
a difficult question. 

Mr. Poll thought further that Suffolk covenants under 
which the incoming tenant, or the landlord if he took the farm 
in hand, was forced to pay for tillages that were frequently 
unnecessary, ought to be abolished ; also that land ought to 
be released from its burd^s and preferential railway rates 
made illegal. He was a gre5.t believer in the advantages of 
a man owning the land he farmed, as people would do for 
themselves what they would not do for others. Government 
should, he said, advance money at a low rate of interest re- 
payable in instalments to enable those who were anxious to 
do so to purchase land. He believed also in credit Banks 
to help little men, and that farmers ought to co-operate for 
their mutual advantage. 

Mr. Poll cropped on a four-course system ; wheat or oats, 
roots, barley, seeds. He kept also from twenty to thirty 
cows and sent the milk twice a day to London, which he 
found answered better than grazing, as the turn-over was 
quicker. He ran hoggetts, which he fed on turnips and 
cake, having given up ewes when he took to cows, as he 
found that they did not thrive together. In 1901 his hoggetts 
had lost him money, as after keeping them six months they 
brought in only Bs. a head more than he had given for them. 
Years ago the wool paid for the depreciation of a ewe flock, 
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but in 1902 the Blackface wool from Ditohinghahi Hall only 
fetched the miSerable price of sixpence a pound, and the 
wool of the Ootswold and Blackface half-breds but flvepence 
halfpenny a pound. 

In conclusion Mr. Poll said that he could not understand 
why farmers put their sons into that business. He had a 
boy, but he would take good care that he did not become a 
farmer. At least J2,000 capital would be required to start 
him, which very liliely might gradually waste away, whereas 
if such a sum were spent on him in any other profession, at 
twenty-five years of age a young man should be earning his 
own living and have a good prospect for the future. 

Mr. Eobert Mann, of the firm of Messrs. E. & W. Mann, 
whose famil}' have been large maltsters at Wainford Mills, 
Ditchingham, for several generations, said that he had been 
well acquainted with this district and the farming interests 
in it since 1871. Prom 1879 onwards everything connected 
with agriculture had been going steadily downhill, though 
perhaps the descent had not beerf quite so rapid during the 
last year or two. In his opinion nothing could stop this 
decline except better prices for produce, or the investment of 
more capital in the land whereby its productiveness might 
be increased. It remained a question, however, whether 
such increased productiveness would prove remunerative to 
the producer. He had abserved that owing to the poverty 
of farmers the land had been much exhausted by the lack 
of adequate fertilisation. The manure used now was often 
nothing but stained straw, and very different from the rich 
muck that farmers used to put on in the good times. Also 
they had not kept to the old four-course shift, but would 
steal a crop when they found a chance. The consequence 
was that throughout the district the land was not m its old 
heart, and weeds had increased. 

In former days, he remarked, farmers kept sufficient 
labour on their holdings to enable them to get in the 
harvest, but now they had to hire extra hands for this work. 
Also the labour was not what it used to be. The good 
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rrifen were the old men, and the young people were going off 
the laud. If the laboruers could secure reguiar employment 
— which was not always the case — it would be an advan- 
tage, but he recognised that it was not possible for farmers 
to make the land pay unless they were provided with 
sufficient capital This had wasted much in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. The tenants used to be well off, now they were 
very badly off. Owing to their poverty they did *not keep 
the same amount of stock, and the great reduction that had 
been made in rents had not compensated them for the losses 
they had experienced through the fall of the price of produce. 
He did not consider that the value of corn was likely to im- 
prove in our day, but a better sample of barley might be 
produced by higher farming and more careful thrashing. 
The foreign barley was often of a superior quality to that 
which he could buy in this neighbourhood. 

As regarded his own business Mr. Mann said that they 
malted double the quantity of stuff they used to do in 1878, 
hut owing to the competittbn in the trade, their net return 
was very little more. He Ifkd been one of the first maltsters 
who kiln-dried barley to any great extent. The wages they 
paid in their establishment varied from 18^. to 25s. the week, 
and although the work was hard, the result of this higher 
tariff was that they could secure plenty of men. His ex- 
perience was that a good man did not mind working if he 
were sufficiently rewarded for his labour 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add a few words on my own 
experience as an owner of land in Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
as a farmer of my own land and of hired laud. The settled 
estate with which I have to do is one of moderate size and 
very scattered, and has therefore no sporting advantages. As 
it happens, however, it includes two good residences, heavy 
corn land, some light soil and marshes, and certain lots, 
especially in the neighbourhood of North Walsham and on 
the outskirts of Bungay, which are of the order that is 
known as accommodation. It is thus, to some extent, re- 
presentative of the conditions that prevail in different parts 
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of Norfolk aii4 Suffolk. In the good days this property used 
to bring in an income sufficient to the maintenance of a 
country gentleman’s family of the smaller sort. Now the 
income derived from it is enormously reduced, wliile the 
expenses of upkeep have increased. Since I have been 
connected with the property a large sum has been spent in 
repairs and buildings, an outlay which seems to have no 
end, since year by year there are fresh demands made in 
this respect. Indeed, if the amounts disbursed on improve- 
ments on this house were taken into account, the net 
amount received from the property during the last two-and- 
tweniy years would, I think, prove to be but small. All of 
these, however, cannot be called strictly necessary, although 
they have added to its capital value. Thus, had it not 
been for the fact that I have been able to earn money in 
other ways, the estate, although practically unencumbered, 
must have drifted into something like bankruptcy. A life- 
tenant without additional resources could scarcely have 
found the rents sufficient to its upkeep, or to enable him when 
necessary, to take farms in hand. 

This, in fact, is what has happened in the case of scores 
of similar inheritances throughout East Anglia, especially 
where they have been burdened with mortgages or jointures. 
Generally, in such instances, they have in the end been sold 
for whatever they would fetch, and their owners, whose 
forbears bought them for large sums, have vanished quite 
away. 

Finding some thirteen years ago that the home farm was 
being worked out, I took it in hand and for convenience in 
its management hired some small adjoining holdings. Also 
I took in hand another heavy land farm of about 1 00 acres 
at Bedingham, five miles away. The detailed results of my 
farming np to the date of its publication in 1899 may be 
found in my book ‘ A Farmer’s Year,' therefore I will not 
repeat them. Speaking broadly, however, I may say that I am 
considerably out of pocket over the venture, although for the 
last year or two I have earned a small rent and some interest 
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oif the capiflal invested. Also I have considerably improved 
the condition of the land, so that if I or my successors found 
it necessary, I think that it would be let at a reasonable sum, 
either in the original farms or cut up into little tenancies. 

My experience is that I am better off as regards the land 
I hire than as regards that which I own. In the former case 
I have only to pay my rent, which is not a very coijsiderable 
item in the turnover of a farm, knowing that if I give up 
the holding the landlord must satisfy my valuation, and 
that I am at no expense about the buildings. In the latter 
I have to earn my own rent, to keep up my own buildings, 
and if I cease farming, to find a satisfactory tenant— no easy 
business — who will pay me the valuations. My conclusion 
is therefore that, in Norfolk and Suffolk, I would rather be a 
tenant who hires land than an owner who farms his own land. 

I am a general farmer, that is to say, I grow corn, keep a 
ewe flock of Blackface sheep, and about twenty pedigree Bed 
Poll cows, most of the milk of which I manufacture into 
butter and sell at a fair price to private customers in the 
neighbourhood. I am a great believer m this Bed Poll breed, 
which I find as useful as they are handsome, as they give an 
excellent quality of milk, and even the older gast cows will 
fat out well. Hitherto my ewes have numbered about 100, 
out this year I propose to reduce them to thirty-five. Like 
Mr. Poll, I find that a large quantity of lambs and cows do 
not go well together, as to thrive satisfactorily the Iambs 
require constant change of pasture in early spring, just when 
the grass is needed for the cows. 

Both here and at Bedingham I have laid down a good 
deal of land to permanent pasture ; a tedious and expensive 
business, but one which I consider necessary, as it is becom- 
ing more and more obvious that only grass land or land with 
a large proportion of its acreage in grass retains any real 
letting value. Sad as it is to say, corn scarcely pays to 
grow, and the old Norfolk system of winter grazing, involv- 
ing the cultivation of a large area of root, often proves a 
doubtful benefit to the farmer. Pasture^ however, qnpro- 
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ductive as it is by comparison, is always in ’demand, %,xid 
will always find a tenant ; also it absorbs but little labour 
Therefore to grass the land must go wherever it will, 
although this is a process that as a general rule can only 
be satisfactorily carried out when it is in hand- Even if 
the seed is found for them the vast majority of tenants will 
not giv^young pastures the care and good treatment that are 
necessary to their building up, ‘ Meadows and natural pastures 
managed in as slovenly a manner as in any part of tbe 
kingdom ’ wrote Arthur Young of Norfolk over 130 years 
ago, and his remark holds good to-day. 

On the local labour question I have nothing to add to the 
evidence given by Mr. Poll Still I may say generally that 
the labour question is largely a question of cottages, at any 
rate in those parts of East Anglia with which I am best ac- 
quainted, where the people cling so much more closely to the 
soil of which they are native than they do in many counties 
Of course the lowness of the wage and the lack of prospect 
will always cause a great number, perhaps a majority, of the 
more enterprising spirits to desert the land, but I am con- 
vinced that there are large numbers wbo would bide in their 
villages if only they could be sure of constant work and find 
decent homes in which to live. What is hapipeniug all over 
this Country ? Here and there some rich man, when he is 
absolutely driven to it in order to provide homes for his 
servants or his labourers, builds a few cottages and writes 
off tbe money loss. Put nobody else does this — how can 
they when the rent paid by the labourers, which, although it 
is as much as they can afford, is totally uneconomic ? 

So what is taking place ? Let anybody who is curious to 
know leave the, main roads and the more populated villages 
where there are resident gentry, and travel about among those 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres of arable land which 
really make up the bulk of East Anglia. Let him examine 
the hamlets for himself — those of the stamp of Cratfield 
by Halesworth, for instance — and ask for a few particulars 
from the parson or from any old fellow whom he meets 
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upcfn the rotUd. Then, in nine cases out of ^ten, he will 
hear that there used to be more houses tlian there are 
now, that so many have fallen down and never been 
rebuilt and that certain young folk who wanted to marry 
have gone away because they could find no cottage decent 
enough in which to live. 

Of all this, if our visitor takes the trouble to loojc round, 
his own eyes will show him proof. There are the dwell- 
ings that look so pretty in summer, with roses and ivy 
creeping about their crumbling stud work and their rotten 
thatch, but which often enough are scarcely fit to be in- 
habited by -human beings. There, close at hand, perhaps 
conveniently placed to receive the surface drainage from the 
road, or even in wet times from the new-manured fields, is a 
pond, the local supply of drinking water. A little further 
down the street there may be houses such as I told of in 
Whissonsett, their roofs fallen in, their windows broken, 
their walls cracked. Gradually they have become unin- 
habitable and, the owners being unable or unwilling to repair 
them, have been suffered to sink to ruin. Thus gradually the 
population of our specimen village dwindles. Indeed unless 
some startling change occurs, its extinction in many cases 
appears to be but a question of time, because no one can 
afford to build houses which return no interest ; because also 
the land cannot reward the labourel' sufficiently to enable 
him to build his own, or by the payment of an adequate 
rent, to make it profitable for anyone else to build it for 
him. 

Of course in the more frequented places things are 
better. Thus in this immediate neighbourhood, which 
appears to be thought attractive, many gentry reside, which 
means that money is spent and accommodation provided 
somehow for those who work for them. But although 
leisured or retired people, or rich men in search of sport, or 
such small position as still appertains to the ownership of 
land, may gather in certain districts and make what is called 
a neighbourhood, my experience is that these neighbour- 
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hoods are mere oases in the desert of rural Eiigland. 'Jhis, 
as a whole, must stand or fall without the support of such 
extraneous props as the presence of gentlefolk with money 
to spend. 

As to the future of farming I am of opinion that unless 
some change happens, of which I can see no symptom, it is 
likely iu days to come to prove profitable to two classes of 
men only, those who work large areas with the help of 
machinery and a few highly paid servants, and those who 
work small areas with the help of their own hands and those 
of their families. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
not only do such small people often make a living, some- 
times also they turn the soil to great profit. Here is an 
example. Close to my gate I have a tenant, a builder, 
named Johnson, who in addition to a grass pightle, hires 
from me a four-acre field of no better quality than the other 
land in its neighbourhood. This he farms on a four-course 
shift. His crops in 1901 wem as follows : One acre of 
very good roots (exact return i^ot stated) ; one acre of wheat, 
yielding nineteen coomb (nine and a half quarters) to the 
acre; one acre of oats, yielding sixteen coomb (eight 
quarters) to the acre ; one acre of clover hay, yielding about 
three tons to the acre. 

Of course these returns are far higher than any that I 
can show, the wheat indeed being an enormous crop. They 
were, however, attained by good farming and high manur- 
ing with farmyard muck and soot. Now if this man can 
raise such crops why should it be impossible for the rest of 
us by the use of similar methods to approach if not to equal 
them ? To do so generally would be to make farming pay, 
even at present prices, and enable England moreover to 
grow nearly all the food that it requires. I am persuaded 
that most of us attempt to work too much land, and in so 
doing fail to reach the limit of its possible production. 

To return. Between these extremes there is a third class 
of farmer — the 200 or 300 acre man — impregnated with the 
traditions of fifty years ago. Often he thinks it beneath his 
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digitity to wofk in the field alongside of his labourers, and 
finds it necessary, even though he has nothing to sell or 
to buy, to attend a market at least once a week. For that 
man, I think, the future holds no good in store. Ho is 
apparently doomed to disappear. 

Still I believe in this way or in that farming will go on, 
unless land, or rather its produce, sinks to such a minimum 
of value that it proves no longer worth the working, even at 
a rent so reduced as merely to enable its holder to meet his 
outgoings. Indeed while the farmer finds it possible to make 
a bare living, it will certainly go on, for in the last resort 
he can always neglect to pay that rent. Also if the landlord 
can discover no one who is willing to do as much as this and 
knows it unprofitable to work his own acres, he will suffer the 
loss rather than allow them to go out of cultivation. 

In truth the position of the owner of land is far worse 
than that of the farmer of land, since Government and 
rate-collecting authorities alone allow no rebate, be the times 
good or bad. Nor do build&s, other tradesmen, and all the 
host who take tithe of the income consider the fact of his 
poverty when they make out their bills. His case, at any 
rate in the Eastern Counties and many other places, is in 
fact lamentable. Among my somewhat extensive acquaint- 
ance I can recall no one in Norfolk or Suffolk who is living 
upon the proceeds of his land ; like the new-comers, all who 
still remain have extraneous means. In short practically 
they pay a rent themselves for the privilege of occupying a 
pleasure property, and if they are unable to do this, must 
let if they can, or sell and go. 

The ardent reformer will answer. Let them go. But 
who is to replace them? The picked, sporting estates 
will and do find tenants and purchasers, but the bulk of 
Enghsh land does not fulfil the condition^ which the 
new-comers hold essential Nor indeed do the majority 
of these rich men, who are pleasure-seekers, fulfil the con- 
ditionS which are well-nigh vital to the welfare of rural 
England, wherein (although with many exceptions), -taking 
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the country through, their interest for the lAost part, Is so 
often purely selfish and personal. Of the old class of English 
squires established by long descent this could not, I think, be 
said. Of course, however, there have been and are a few 
among them whose individual unpopularity and neglect of 
the obligations of their position gave and give an opening to 
the enemies of landlordism whereof these are not slow to 
avail themselves. 

Six weeks ago — I write in mid- September — notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary cold and inclemency of the season, it 
looked as though the crops throughout England would be 
sufficiently bountiful to ensure some return of prosperity to 
those who raised them. Unfortunately the prolonged and 
unseasonable wet has put an end to these hopes. There will 
still be a considerable bulk of corn, but it must, I think, 
prove of very inferior quality. I read in the ‘Agricultural 
Gazette ’ for September 8 that ‘ there are no com crops in 
the south or east of England that have not been more or 
less injured ; for even uncut crops that have not been laid 
have been weathered, and present a dingy appearance.’ 
Hops too, it would appear, are largely a failure, fruit and 
potatoes almost a complete failure, and the Een cereals so 
laid that in many instances it is necessary to reap them 
with an instrument that I have never seen used in my time, 
the sickle. On the other hand, where it was well secured, 
hay is plentiful and feed and roots are abundant, though the 
latter are perhaps not of the best quality. 

On the whole, then, it can scarcely be hoped that the 
British farmer will advance his position in 1902, especially 
as the ingathering of his grain must prove very costly, and 
in all the earlier districts, at any rate, much of it has been 
dragged up and put on stack before it was thoroughly dry. 
During the last day or two I have employed some of my 
leisure minutes in watching the steam rise from the ridge of 
one of my ricks of oats, as though from an altar of sacrifice, 
and many others are, I understand, provided with similar 
entertainment, Corn thus heated, I need hardly explain, is 
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corn practically spoiled, since it must be discoloured and 
fulsome to the taste. 

Another trouble which British owners and tenants of 
land have to face in 1902 is the very low price of English 
wheat, which the new Eegistratiou Duty, that excited such 
gloomy forebodings and so loud an outcry among ardent 
Free-Traders, does not appear to have affected in thf? least 
In an agricultural article in the ‘ Times ’ of September 27 
appeared a report on this shrinkage in the value of English 
grown com, from which I extract the following passage, as 
it shows the state of the case most clearly. 

At the end of August the weekly average price, as calculated 
upon the returns from the ] 90 scheduled corn markets of England 
and Wales, was 31s. Id. per imperial quarter of 480 lbs. Four 
weeks later, at the end of September, it has fallen to 26s. 6d. 
The decline thus amounts really to 5s. Id., the significance of 
which will be better appreciated when it is stated that throughout 
the year 1901 the highest and lowest weekly average prices did 
not differ by more than 2s. fier quarter, whilst in 1900 the 
difference did not exceed 4s., ande in 1899 it was not more than 
3s. 8d. It appears, therefore, that within the last four weeks 
there has been a fluctuation in the weekly average price of home- 
grown wheat greater in extent than the whole which occurred in 
any of the three immediately preceding years. Moreover, the 
current weekly average price of 26s. 6d. per quarter is not only 
the lowest of the present year, but is the.lowost which has been 
recorded since the beginning of Novembei last. 

I may add that according to the ‘ Market Intelligence ’ 
of the ‘ AgTicultural Gazette ’ for October 1 3, the returns 
from 196 scheduled towns m England and Wales show the 
imperial price of home-grown wheat for the week ending 
October 11 to have been 26s. 5d. per quarter of 480 lbs , that 
is, Is. ]«!. lower than its value on September 27. Even now 
there is nothing to show that the market has touched 
bottom, 

It would seem therefore the most we can expect is 
that the English farmer will this year maintain his very 
precarious fodthold somewhere near the bottom of the steep 
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slopes of the Mount of Agricultural Prosperity. Lat us 
hope he will llo as much ; it depends upon the weather and 
the price of food-stuffs. 

As I do not wish to take up too much space in setting 
forth my individual experiences and deductions, whereof 
perhaps enough are to he found scattered throughout these 
pages, I cease them here. The general conclusions to 
which ’I have arrived from a careful study of the evidence 
collected on my journeyings, and a statement of the remedies 
that I think possible, I reserve for the last chapter of this 
hook. 

From time to time in these volumes I have expressed 
my own opinions and those of others on the inequality and 
injustice of our rating system. I now append the views of 
one of the greatest authorities on the subject in Bast 
Anglia — those of Mr. J. Sanoroft Holmes, of G-awdy Hall, 
Harleston, Norfolk, who for many years has made this 
complicated matter an object of close study. The reader 
will, I think, find them well wwthy of consideration, and I 
may say the same about Ms remarks upon the better 
housing of the agricultural labourer Knowing the work 
on which I was engaged, Mr. Bancroft Holmes kindly wrote 
the following letter to me in September, 1902. 

The system under yrhioh imperial taxes and local rates are 
levied in England is so complex that it is quite impossible, without 
going into a multitude of details, to state with any degree of com- 
pleteness the grievance which owners and occupiers of real estate, 
or lands and houses, have as against the owners of personal or 
other kinds of property. The inequality and injustice of the 
present system have been acknowledged time after thno by Parlia- 
ment during the last fifty years, and have in part been met by a 
variety of grants made from Imperial funds in aid of local 
expenditure ; but the anomaly still exists that a portion only, and 
that the lesser portion, of the total wealth of the country con- 
tributes to the ever-increasing bm’den of rates. WMlst in the 
period 1862-1895 rates in England have risen from ^10,000,000 
to £32,000,000, grants in aid have only been inoreased from 
£500,000 to £7,600,000, This enormous addition of 160 per cent. 
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in fofliy-three yjears to the burden borne exclusively by the lesser 
half of the country’s wealth is a matter of tremendotia Importance, 
and calls for most serious consideration The great fall in the 
value of agricultmal produce dm'ing the same period makes it 
more than ever necessary that an industry the moat important 
in England, if only on account of the numbers it employs, should 
not be crushed by an antiquated and inequitable system of taxa- 
tion, which survives only because Parliament has not the Jjluck or 
the independence to cany out reforms which it knows are urgently 
called for. 

To make it clear as to what the burdens on agriculture are, 
they must, whether the rates or taxes are paid by the owner or 
occupier, be lumped together ; they have to be paid out of the 
produce of the soil, whoever discharges them, and they form a 
first charge, taking priority over all others Compare the relative 
position of two investors with an equal capital, taken from the 
Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Local Taxation : A, the 
yeoman, invests in land, houses, and premises of the rateable 
value of ii300, and pays the average rate of 27d. — total £33 15s . ; 
B, the business man, invests in trade, and owning and occupying 
shop, house, and premises of tb^ rateable value of £30 pays the 
average urban rate of 48d. — total £6. Although B’a rates are 
nearly double A’s, he pays less than one-fifth that A does ; if B 
resides in the same parish as A, his rates would amount to 
£3 7s. 6d., or one-tenth part only. Yet according to the original 
idea upon which rates were first levied, each investor having an 
equal capital has an equal ability to contribute towards an ex- 
penditure in which he has an equal interest. To make this 
example applicable to men of smaller means, lot A be a peasant 
proprietor rated on £30, and B a small shopkeeper rated at 
the like amount. A will pay £3 7s. 6d., as against the 12s. — or 
possibly only 6s. 8d.— paid by B. 

Belief to bare agiicultural land has recently been given to 
the extent of one-half of the rates ; but the Act is only a temporary 
one, and may not be renewed. If agricultural land is the staple 
of the most important industry in this country, how can it be good 
policy to crush it with burdens in a way to wldoh no other industry 
is subjected ? Why should agriculture as an industry pay a double 
income tax in the shape of land tax? This piling-up of the 
burdens on agricultmre has been one of the causes of the present 
gi’ievous depression; it has resulted in this, that capital is no 
iongei’ attracted to the land as offering a reasonable and safe return. 
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Those -whose capital is locked up in it, unless t^ey have other 
sources of iz?o&me, are greatly impoverished, and in many cases 
ruined. To urge the desirability of creating peasant proprietors 
without at the same time taking steps to free the land from unjust 
burdens is futile-; poor men or those of small means cannot 
afford to invest their savings in land under existing circumstances. 

Our yeomen, once the pride of every country, are gone — squeezed 
out of existence, to a great extent, by the inexorable pressure of 
the tax and rate collector — and in them we have lost a class of 
men the most expert and valuable in their calling, the backbone 
of the country, and ready when necessity arose to defend her 
interests, whether at home or abroad. Their loss is felt, not least, 
in the administration of local affairs; and socially the yeoman 
was the link which bound together in one common bond of 
interest the owner of the soil and the agiicultui-al labourer. 

The question of the better housing of the agricultural labourer 
is one which is purely financial. At the rents currently paid in 
Norfolk and Suffolk cottages cannot be built, kept in repair, and 
in such a condition as to meet modern requirements, to pay any- 
thing but a trifling return on the capital embarked. Owners 
of landed property, as a rule, provide excellent cottages and 
gardens for their labourers at half rents, because such cottages 
are necessary to attract the best of the men, and because 
they desire to see their neighbours comfortable and contented. 
But no capitalist, unless he is a landowner, -will build cottages to 
pay him a precarious 2 to per cent. Why should he when he 
can invest his money to so much greater advantage in any other 
business concern? Cottage rents would have to be doubled at 
least to make them an atiraotive investment, and labourers' rents 
cannot be doubled unless they receive a large increase to their 
wage, which can only follow a substantial rise in the value of 
produce. For the country to demand that it shall have supplies 
of home-grown produce at the lowest possible price, and at the 
same time to expect that the men who help to create it, and whose 
living has to depend upon that price, shall have cottage accommo- 
dation superior to that which is generally provided on every well- 
managed estate is unreasonable. Unless the State provides the 
money — and what Government would venture to raise money for 
such an unremunerative investment ? — it cannot be done. Owing 
to the very marked decrease in the rural population generally, the 
poorer class of cottage is rapidly disappearing in Bast Anglia. 

In starving the land the country starves, not only the owner, 
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regaffding whom ii is seemingly supremely indifferent (provided he 
is a man of many acres), but it is impoverishing th? recupier and 
has wiped out the yeoman. Also, whilst it endeavours to get its 
food supplies at less than cost price in the interests of the towns 
and manufacturing centres, attempts are made to cajole the 
labourer into believing that he is inadequately paid, that he is 
forced to live in a house not meet for his requirements and his 
moans, and that the squire and farmer are his natural enemies. 
That the labourer as a rule knows better is certain, but'^that he 
shows little desire under existing circumstances to change place 
with his master is due mainly to the fact that the economic con- 
ditions under which arable agriculture is now conducted are not 
such as to encourage him to make the venture. 

‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.’ 

The last evidence that I shall quote in this book is that 
of a gentleman whose opinions, at least where Bast Anglia 
is concerned, are entitled to as much weight as those of any 
agricultural expert in England. Throughout a long life 
Mr. Clare Sewell Bead has not only been a practical farmer, 
but has made the subject of 1;he land and all connected with 
it his especial study, and no work of this nature would be 
complete without an expression of his views. These he 
has been so good as to give me. In answer to my questions 
Mr. Bead said : — 

The rentals of large light land farms and stiff arable 
laud have fallen one half ; of small farms about one-quarter ; 
so an average taken over the county of Norfolk would be a 
reduction of quite one-tbird. The selling value of arable 
land has fallen one-half, of grass marshes one-tbird; the 
sporting value of land has improved and all good ‘ shoots ’ 
let readily. The majority of landowners have let their houses 
and sporting rights to shooting tenants. Small and medium- 
sized firms with a fair proportion of grass let more readily 
than they did lately, hut there is no advance in rent, while 
for large farms, especially light and heavy soils, there is still 
no demand. Hitherto rents have been fairly well paid (being 
now a small proportion of the outgoings of a farm) ; how the 
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rents now dne and those at Lady Day, 1902, will be met is 
more doabtful ; all corn crops in 1901 realised a»poor rettwn 
per acre, and sthek are selling badly, while wool was never 
so cheap. 

Labour is more plentiful than it was, but the quality and 
the quantity get worse every year. Common wages are 12^. 
and 135. a week ; with harvest wages and all other extras, 
for Sunday work, &c., 15s. to 16s. In some districts cottages 
are scarce and bad ; generally there are several cottages empty 
in a parish ; labourers object to cottages on a farm, although 
these were built that they might be close to their work ; 
they are too lonely. 

Most of the smartest young men migrate to the towns, 
to railways, and into the police. They earn more wages and 
spend them all. The country is dull, but bicycles make it 
less so, and are the means of getting easily to work at a 
distance. Education has certainly done much to depopulate 
the rural districts, for if a lad cannot read and write and do 
a sum he is of no use in a town, and what he otherwise 
learns at school has no reference ^Snd no value to country life 
or farm labour. The tenant farn?er is poor, the landlord (who 
depends upon his land) is poorer still, and the labourer 
is well employed and well paid. 

In the last ten years nine seasons have been dry, yet the 
corn crops have not been very abundant ; they have been well 
harvested and could always be sold at market. Should we 
have wet harvests and lean crops of poor quality, they will 
be unmarketable, and the result would be the total ruin of 
many arable farmers. Store stock are generally so dear and 
of such poor quality that the grazier cannot look for a liviug 
profit. Co-operative dairies may have some better chance, 
and sheep farming may still hold its own, but light arable 
land must go to semi-permanent grass and heavy ploughed 
land should be turned into permanent pasture. 

I do not believe in peasant proprietorship : small plots 
of land are still too dear in England to buy, the class likely 
to occupy them- have not the money to purchase, and a 
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mortgage is the hardest of landlords. But all oopyliolds 
shffiuld be abolished, and the transfer of small plots of land 
should be simplified and cheapened. 

Where the land is good and friable, with plenty of grass, 
and near a town or railway station, small-holdmgs should 
flourish if occupied by hard- working countrymen. Milk, butter, 
pigs, poultry, fruit, and vegetables can be produced better than 
on large farms, while bread, beer, meat, and wool are the 
natural products of big holdings. The light chalks and 
sands of Norfolk, the wolds of Lincolnshire, and the downs 
of Wilts can never pay as small farms ; there a scientific, 
practical syndicate or a rich, enterprising, intelligent tenant 
may lay farm to farm with more chance of success. 

But let everything be done to encourage small-holdings 
in those districts that are favourable for their development. 
The strugglmg peasant on the Continent (who is kept on his 
legs by import duties and export bounties) manages with cheap 
railway and sea freights to send us those products which are 
mostly grown by our small farmer, but with the market at 
his door the latter might successfully compete with the 
foreigner. From a national p6int of view every encouragement 
should he given to him, and every impediment removed. The 
small farmer and his family are healthy, hardy, strong, thrifty, 
and industrious ; the boys make handy, all-round labourers, 
and the girls the best domestic servants. But to succeed ‘ he 
must do the work of two labourers and live at the expense 
of one ' ; his wife and children must work hard from early 
dawn to dewy eve ; and it is by self-denial therefore alone 
that he can hope to live and prosper. 

I do not know enough of co-operative Banks, or even 
dairies, to recommend them as adjuncts to small-holdihgs, but 
I am sure small farmers cannot make the most of their butter, 
for it is impossible to produce a prime uniform, sample when 
you have only two or three cows. Co-operation seems essen- 
tial for jam-making m.d, fruit culture. 

To this private expression of opinion by his kind leave I 
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add an extract from a report on the agriculture of the year 
from the pen of Mr. Sewell Bead, published in,the ‘ Norfolk 
Chronicle’ in 'December 1901, in which he comments on 
views expressed by myself in my ‘ Daily Express ’ articles, 
aud sets down some very valuable conclusions on the 
present agricultural outlook. I should explain, if this is 
necessary, that Mr. Bead’s opinions as to small-holdings, 
the desirability of increasing them in suitable localities, and 
the practical impossibility of so doing where the conditions 
are not suitable, are very much the same as my own. He 
is also right in concluding that I do not regard a small 
registration duty on com, which, since he wrote, has been 
imposed by the Government, as in any true sense a measure 
of Protection. 

SmaU-Holdings. — Mr. Eider Haggard, in his most interesting 
and practical articles on ‘ Back to the Land,’ sums up in favour of 
small-holdmgs, aud half suggests that the Imperial Government 
would be justified in advancing public money for their establish- 
ment in some derelict lands, He wisely gives up Protection as at 
present an impossibility, but restcj^ring the Is, duty on foreign 
grain and flour ha would not call, Protection. But Mr. Haggard 
knows that on the Continent peasant owners and small farmers 
are upheld mainly by the aid of import duties and export bounties. 
In England, near centres of population, around big towns, or near 
railway stations, where the land is good and a large amount of it 
is in grass, small-holdings and market gardens should flourish. 
They may produce milk, ^jutter, pigs, poultry, fruit, and vegetables 
better than large farms. But the main products of arable land — 
bread, beer, meat, and wool — can be grown more cheaply and 
more easily on large holdings. The idea of cutting up the wolds 
of Liueolnshire, the chalks of Norfolk, or the large sheep-farms 
of Hants and Wilts into small-holdings is ridiculous. But it is 
essential for the success of small-holdings that the land should be 
naturally good and easy oi tillage, and then with co-operative 
dairies the small farmer may live. 

The Outlook . — The present agricultural outlook points to a 
still larger quantity of the worst arable land being turned to some 
sort of grass. It is startling that within the past thirty years our 
arable land has decreased 8,600,000 acres, which is equa to the 
whole ai'ea of the three East Anglian counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
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and Essex. Even if worse times are in store for farming, the 
bestrof the lanfl in the corn-growing districts of England will still 
remain under the plough. The expense of workfng natuiully 
barren lands is greater than tilling deep, loamy soils, and the 
uncertainty of producing a crop and the cost of extra manure 
must reduce their rental to prairie value as sheep-walks or 
sporting ranches, whereas good soils may still command a fair 
rent. The grass of the light-land districts will probably be 
stocked with sheep, and heavier soils with young cattle and 
horses, while medium-sized arable farms will be consolidated 
into one big holding, worked by the intelligent capitalist or some 
rich syndicate. It is the tenant of the arable farm of one or two 
hundred acres who seems most likely to disappear ; and more might 
be said in favour of his continued existence than of the creation of 
the peasant proprietor. There should be room enough in England 
for both these classes of cultivators, and, indeed, for all sorts and 
conditions of farmers. But as long as the country insists upon 
being fed with grain, meat, and dairy produce from abroad, which 
can be landed on these shores cheaper than they can be grown at 
home, it is only the self-denying thrift of the small farmer and 
the scientific and organised application of the capitalist’s money 
which can stand against the evgr-increasing competition of foreign 
nations and our owu colonies. 

It is interesting, although I have no space to do so 
at length, to turn to the observations of other writers on 
the agriculture of the county of Norfolk. In 1794 Mr. 
Nathaniel Kent drew up a ‘ General View ’ of that subject 
for the consideration of the Board of Agriculture. Of 
this work I have been so fortunate as to obtain a copy — 
‘the ingenious Author's present to R. Marsham,’ who, 
to judge from the notes he has inscribed in the margin, 
must nimself have been an earnest student of the local 
husbandry. 

Like mysell he treats of the Holkham Estate, then in 
the possession of the famous ‘ Coke of Norfolk,’ who after- 
wards became first Earl of Leicester and the father of the 
present Earl. Mr. Kent gays ; ‘ Holkham Estate ... has 
been increased in the memory of man from jg5,000 to upwards 
of ig20,000 a year in this county only, and is still increasing 
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like a snowball Mr. Coke, the present owner of it, ie a 
real friend to agriculture, and justly considerec^ as one oi the 
best landlords in the county.’ Then he proceeds to describe 
from his ‘ particular knowledge of him ’ how he ‘ puts a 
tenant upon a footing of certainty ’ by granting him equi- 
table leases and the general advantages of such leases. 

Mr Kent, in talking of the price of labour that prevailed 
108 years ago, says: — 

The standing wages for a labourer in husbandry is now almost 
generally raised to Is. 6d, per day in summer and Is 2d. in 
winter ; and there is no country where the labourer does a fairer 
day’s work. The price of threshing is also fixed to 2s a quarter 
for wheat and Is. for barley ; and many extra jobs are done by 
the great, which is always the most pleasant contract between 
master and man , and the oftenor work can be done in this way 
the bettor. 

Jobs done by the ‘great,’ I may explain — for I have 
never heard the term used in my own time — means by piece- 
work. In the old days the cutting of corn and hay were 
often said to he undertaken by ihe ‘ grate ’ or great. 

Mr. Kent says also that in 1793, when he wrote, the 
general standards of rents, ‘ subject to poor rates and tithes,' 
varied from 20.s'. to 16s. the acre m the district north and 
north-east of Norwich; from 18s. to 14s. in the Loddon 
and Clavering district, which includes Ditchingham ; from 
14s. to 8s. for the Hght lands of West Norfolk ; and 12s. 
to 4s, on the blowing sands in the south-west, and from 
30s. to 20s. in the Marshland Hundred. The average of 
the whole county he puts at 14s., which is, I think, quite as 
high as it is to-day, or, allowing for the difference in the 
value of money, a great deal higher. Of the corn yields he 
says : ‘ I believe the general average crops of the whole 
county, one year with another, may be estimated as high as 
three-quarters of w'heat and four of barley, and other articles 
in proportion.’ It would appear from this that we have 
improved our wheat return in the course of the last century, 
while that of barley remains about the same. Even in 
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ilipse days there was a game question, for he remarks that 
although its ^quantity had decreased ‘ many of the gentle- 
men are too tenacious of it, which makes the' farmer, its 
natural guardian, loss careful to preserve it ; and it is too 
often a cause of discord in the county.’ 

It seems strange that Sir James Caird, writing in April 
1850, and I, writing in September 1902, should be able to 
speak of the Holkham property as being held by the same 
owner. But so it is ; for when Sir James wrote the* present 
Lord Leicester had already been eight years in possession of 
that estate. Indeed this authority devotes nearly half of the 
short fifteen pages which he was able to give to the great 
county of Norfolk (for he never seems to have expanded his 
original letters to ‘ The Times ’) to a description of this 
domain, and of the holdings of various tenants who farmed 
upon it, but who are now, I suppose, departed. 

By the way. Sir James Gaird states that in 1850 the 
wages of Norfolk labourers ‘ are at present 8s. a week ; in 
some places a reduction to 7s. is spoken of.’ It will be seen 
therefore that these rates were about the same as were in 
force in the time of Mr. Ketit, fifty-six years before. Sir 
James adds that ‘ a great proportion of work upon farms, 
however, is done by task-work or contract, and the rate of 
wages, therefore, does not afford any correct estimate of the 
condition of the peasantry.’ But Mr. Kent says practically 
the same thing when he states that» ‘ many extra jobs are 
done by the great,’ so that it would appear that the Norfolk 
hind’s earnings in 1794 and in 1850 were in fact identical. 

Arthur Young, writing in 1771, does not appear to men- 
tion Holkham, although of this, in the absence of an index 
to his works, it is difficult to bo certain. He gives, however, 
a great deal of very interesting information on the condition 
of Norfolk husbandry in his day. The shift was practically 
the same as at present — ^tiu’nips, barley, clover (or clover 
and rye-grass), wheat— only he puts the turnips first. 

Marlihg ws.8 then very largely practised, eighty or a 
hundred loads being laid on per acre, with from twenty to 
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thirty-five loads added after the lapse of twenty years. This 
‘ spirited ns^e of marl and clay ’ has now become a thiii'g of 
the past, I suppose because of the cost involved, for of its 
benefit when applied to light land there can be no doubt, 
and on a very small scale I have made use of it myself. Mr. 
Young also speaks of the great advantages of leases, which 
were then becoming common in Norfolk. He says ; ' It is 
absurdity itself to expect that a man will begin his hus- 
bandry on your land by expending £4, or £5 an acre 
while he is liable to be turned out at a year’s notice. . . . 
Had the Norfolk landlords conducted themselves on such 
narrow principles, their estates, which are raised five, six, 
and tenfold, would have yet been sheep-walks.’ 

To-day I do not know which would be the most absurd, 
to expect a Norfolk tenant to expend £S an acre upon 
his landlord’s property or to ask him to take a twenty- 
one years’ lease. Certainly, in mnety-nme cases out of a 
hundred, he would absolutely decline to do either of those 
things. In those and many other matters times have 
changed indeed. ^ 

Here, regretting that I have not the opportunity of 
treating of the county in a fuller and more adequate fashion, 
I must bring my remarks on Norfolk and its agriculture to 
an end, and with them this record of my investigations into 
the conditions of those parts of rural England which I visited 
in the years 1901 and"1902. 

Would that I had found them more prosperous ! 
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CONCLUSIONS 

So far as the summary of the evidence which I have collected 
is concerned my task is now ended. In this last chapter, 
therefore, I propose to submit for consideration the conclu- 
sions to which my inquiries in agricultural England have 
led me, together with some general comments and a state- 
ment of the remedies which I feel justified in proposing as 
palliatives for existing evils. I say palliatives since our 
political and social conditions do not permit of any royal 
road leading to a rural Utopia^ — at least I can find none. 
The impression left upon my mind by my extensive wander- 
ings is that English agriculture seems to be fighting against 
the mills of God. Many circumstances combine to threaten 
it with rum, although as yet 'it is not actually ruined. 

Of these the chief is unchecked foreign competition. 
Eood can be produced more cheaply in foreign lands than in 
Great Britain, and, owing to the preferential rates granted 
by the railway Companies to imported produce, often can 
be delivered in our markets at a lower cost of carriage than 
must be incurred to despatch it from one part of England to 
another. Should this competition become still more acute 
it will indeed no longer be possible to raise corn and meat at 
a profit in England. Thus, to take a single instance, the 
graziers of Leicestershire and other counties have assured 
me that a further drop of twopence, or even less, per pound 
in the price of beef would utterly destroy their business ; 
and I believe that much the same may be said with equal 
truth of mutton, wool, and wheat — namely, that any appre- 
ciable fall from present values would make them profitless. 

‘Will such a drop occur? Those who are sanguine- 
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minded answer, No. They believe that foreign countries 
will fill up and, in an ever-increasing degree, .^consume «their 
own produce*. I hope that they are right, but even suppos- 
ing that the United States have reached their high-water 
mark of food export, the facts still appear to point another 
way. Thus it is said that the agricultural possibilities of 
much of South America are not yet half opened up and 
that New Zealand is but making a beginning of its supply 
of mutton. Further, we are threatened with a fresh com- 
petitor in Eussia, which is now engaged in developing the 
resources of her vast Siberian plains. Also it seems pro- 
bable that, as communications and machinery of various 
kinds are perfected, ships will bring in products with greater 
swiftness and certainty, and at even lower rates, than those 
which prevail at present. Eemember that the foreigner has 
but one market for his superfluous store— the British Isles. 
Other countries tax his goods. 

On the other hand new conditions may arise which will 
avert these evils. Thus, some fly to bimetallism for refuge, 
and some, like Lord Walsingh'S.in, believe that an increased 
output of gold might bring*salvation. I confess at once, 
although I may have opinions on these problems, that they 
are intricate matters of which I do not pretend to speak with 
any authority. Therefore I leave my views unexpressed. 
Indeed I doubt whether anyone, however instructed, can be 
quite sure what would be the exact effect of the universal 
adoption of bimetallism, which is not likely to occur, or of 
an unprecedented output of gold that as yet remains miwon. 

It is safer to face the position as it is, to deal with what 
wo see and know. For foreign competition, therefore, there 
is but one obvious remedy — that which is used by all the 
rest of the world — Protection. But of Protection I repeat 
what I have said already in these pages : I believe it to be a 
chimera, even an impossibility, in Britain as Britain is to- 
day, and that the small, but for revenue purposes most useful 
registration duty, that has been placed recently upon im- 
ported grain and flour will prove the last experiment m that 
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direotion which will bo made by any English Government for 
manfy a year t#) come. This duty, it should be remembered 
also, was imposed, not to assist agriculture™to do which, 
indeed, it is absolutely insufficient — but to bring money into 
the coffers of the nation. What may happen in the future, 
however, we cannot tell. Possibly after some national 
disaster, too dreadful to contemplate, a starving, broken 
generation may fly to Protection to save them ; but that 
hour is not with us, and let us hope never will be with us, 

As it is, no one can travel about the country, as I have 
done, with open eyes and ears without learning to under- 
stand how our policy of Pree Trade and unfettered 
imports has shot its fibres through every part and organ 
of the body corporate, till it is in truth no excrescence or 
addition, but an integral part of our national life. In the 
end it may kill as a cancer kills, or it may triumphantly 
vindicate the wisdom of those who interwove it with our 
policy ; that is an issue which can be decided by tune alone. 
But at present, as I believe, an attempt to drag it forth 
would result in something -fbry like a civil war. It is, in 
my opinion, one of the few things for which the people may 
fight, or go near to fighting. I speak, of course, of protec- 
tion on foodstuffs. Various industries may demand and 
obtain defensive duties, and by so doing affect certain classes 
of the community for good or ill ; but this matter of the 
price of food appeals to every individual m the British Isles 
who is old enough to reason. It appeals to his pocket, and 
through his pocket to the welfare and comfort of his body. 

Protection must mean dearer food — ’however small the 
tax, the middleman would see to that, as has been proved 
indeed, in the case of the trifling registration duty aforesaid 
— and dearer food to the vast majority means less food and 
more work. To escape these things even law-abiding men 
might shed Wood. It may be said that this is not so in 
other countries ; but the answer is that other countries have 
' not had 'experience of two generations of Free Trade. What 
the eye does not see the heart does not covet, ' The mass of 
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our population lives by trade and through trade. It knows 
nothing of the land, and is not concerned with the gl’eat 
questions that* are wrapped up in its prosperity or ruin. 

Who desire Protection ? A few thinkers who believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that it would be for the true welfare of 
the nation, many farmers, and some landowners. No one 
else desires it, and perhaps its bitterest opponents would be 
found among the agricultural labourers, who have never lived 
so well and cheaply as they do to-day. 

My opinion is, therefore, that among the remedies for our 
agricultural evils the hope of Protection cannot be reckoned. 
As well might we turn to the illusions of a happy dream to 
cure some actual work-a-day loss or misery. 

The second great danger that threatens English hus- 
bandry is the lack of labour, with the comparatively high price 
and indifferent quality of what remains. As to the conditions 
of the supply in those counties of which these volumes treat, 
I must refer the reader to what I have already written 
Generally, however, it may be said that the question is 
most pressing in the south of England, or near to seaport 
and manufacturing towns, and least so in some of the eastern 
and more northerly counties. In certain districts, also, labour 
has been much more plentiful of late owing to the slackness 
of trade, which has thrown a number of loose hands out of 
work in the towns or in brick works and building centres. 

The real peril both’to agriculture and, what is even more 
important, to the Country at large lies, however, in the fact 
that the supply is being cut at its source. The results of 
my inquiries on this point are even worse than I feared. 
Everywhere the young men and women are leaving the 
villages where they were born and flocking into the towns. 
As has here been shown again and again, it is now common 
for only the dullards, the vicious, or the wastrels to stay upon 
the land, because they are unfitted for any other life ; and it 
is this indifferent remnant who will be the parents of the 
next generation of rural Englishmen. It must be remem- 
bered that the censas returns do not tell the whole truth of 
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t]?is matter, since very often rural districts include large 
toApnahips. ^Also the elderly folk and many young children 
still remain in the villages, the latter to be reared up at the 
expense of the agricultural community for the service of the 
cities As they mature into the fulness of manhood or 
womanhood they leave the home and are seen no more. 

This is certain — for I have noted it several times — some 
parts of England are becoming almost as lonesome as 
the veld of Africa. There ‘the highways lie waste, the 
wayfaring man ceaseth,’ The farm labourer is looked down 
upon, especially by young women of his own class, and con- 
sequently looks down upon himself. He is at the very 
bottom of the social scale. Eeehng this, and having no 
hope for the future, now-a-days he does not, in the majority 
of instances, even take the trouble to master his business. 
He will not learn the old finer arts of husbandry ; too often 
he does as little as he can, and does that little ill. 

Tanning in this country is no longer what it was. In 
all parts of England the land is going more and more to 
grass, which means, of oouso, that fewer men are needed for 
its working ; while in many*places the tendency is towards 
the division of farms, until they reach a size that can con- 
veniently be managed by a man with the help of his own 
children. Also there are always a certain number of tramps 
or drifters who can be hired, to say nothing of the industrious 
Irishmen that visit some of the counties in large numbers. 

Therefore, great and damaging as is the present dearth of 
agricultural labour, my own opinion is that more or less it 
will be met in this way or in that, chiefly by the division of 
holdings, the increased use of machinery, the abandonment 
of the higher class of farming and of dairies which necessi- 
tate Sunday milking, and the laying away of all but the best 
lands to grass. In short, the lack of men will not kill our 
husbandry ; it will only change its character for the worse ; 
with the result that much of our soil in the future may pro- 
duce perhaps one-half of what it used to produce and, say, 
one-third of what it could be made to produce. 
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But behind the agricultural question lies the natiomil 
question. What will be the result of this desiirtion of lihe 
countryside an'B of the crowding of its denizens into cities ? 
That IS a point upon which it would be easy to indulge in 
strong words. The evils are known, and little imagination 
is needed to enable a writer to paint their disastrous conse- 
quence. I wall, however, content myself with a moderate 
statement. It can mean nothing less than the progressive 
deterioration of the race In the absence of new conditions 
which cannot be foreseen, if unchecked, it may in the end 
mean the ruin of the race. 

Owing principally to the lowness of prices, from whatever 
cause arising, and the lack of labour, I take it to be proved then 
that in the majority of districts English agriculture is a failing 
industry, although at present, in the absence of serious war 
and want, this gradual failure does not appear materially to 
affect the general prosperity of the nation. Yet I maintain 
it is affecting it, not only by the lessening of a home-grown 
food supply which might be vital in the case of a European 
struggle, but in an even more deadly fashion by the with- 
drawal of the best of its population from the wholesome 
land into cities which are not wholesome for mind or body. 

Will this movement stop ? Many think so. The hopes 
of farmers are built for the most part on a belief, which 
I find to be very widespread, that the trade of the Country is 
threatened with imminent disaster which will send people 
back to the land, or at least prevent the migration of any 
more of them to the towns. For my own part I do not 
believe that anything short of actual starvation will cause 
those who have become accustomed to a city life — or, still 
more, their children — to return to labour on the soil even if 
they were fitted so to do. It is, however, pos.sible that those 
who remain on that soil might be prevented from deserting 
it by the difficulty of obtaining remunerative employment in 
the towns. As the demand for robust country folk is at 
present enormous and increasing in every branch of labour — 
including the army, the railways, and the police — that case 
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ia'liowcver purely hypothetical In this connection it must 
be lemembeised that the unemployed, of whom we hear so 
much, are not skotig-limbed, sound-mmdecl rustics, but 
townsmen of the second or third generation who, whatever 
else they can do, cannot or will not labour with their bodies. 
Therefore it comes to this, while there is a demand and trade 
flourishes the exodus must continue ; and at present— with 
some exceptions — the demand is active and trade does^flourish. 

The reader may ask, Why should it continue ? There 
are several answers. Chiefly it is a matter of wages. 
More money can be earned m the towns ; and even if this 
means no real advantage, if the extra cash is more than 
absorbed m the extra expenses, the average man likes to 
have the handling of money. He does not think of the rent 
of the squalid rooms, of the cost of the tramoars and the 
music halls ; he does not reck of the time when he will 
begin to grow old and be pushed out of his place by some 
new-comer from the land. Yonder it is thirty shillings ; here 
it is only eighteen That is what he remembers. So he.^ 
goes to accomplish his destitiy, whatever it may be. 

But it is not solely a question of wages ; he and his wife 
seek the change and the excitement of the streets. Nature 
has little meaning for most of them, and no charms ; but they 
love a gas lamp. Nature, in my experience, only appeals to 
the truly educated. Our boasted system of education seems 
to make it detestable — a thing to flee from. Lastly, in towns 
there is a chance of rising ; but m the country, for nineteen 
out of twenty, there is no hope that they will become farmers 
on their own account. So the countryman chooses the 
town, and as a consequence the character of Englishmen 
appears to be changing, not — as those who have observed 
certain recent scenes, at Waterloo Station and elsewhere, 
may refl.ect' — entirely for the better. 

Before speaking of possible remedies for evils which are 
generally admitted to exist, I wish to allude very briefly to 
the condition of those engaged in agriculture as I have 
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found it to be. Of the three classes connected with »the 
land— the landowner, the tenant farmer, and jibe labouifer — 
I believe tlfaS, taking the country through, the owner has 
suffered most. In many counties, such as E.ssex, Hertford ■ 
shire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, there is often nothing at all left 
for him after the various expenses have been met, whereas, 
if it is in any way encumbered, landed property is as a mill- 
stone round his neck. In such counties the possession of 
land is*becoraing, or has already become, a luxury for rich 
men, to whom it is a costly toy, or a means of indulging a 
taste for sport. Than this no state of affairs can be more 
unwholesome or unnatural ; the land should support men, 
not men the land. Also there are more acres than there are 
rich folk to buy them. 

In some parts of England, however, the landlords are 
still living on their rents, but where they have no other 
resource, m the vast majority of instances they are much 
crippled. Against this class every hand is raised. If a 
tenant is pinched, whom does he neglect to pay — the trades- 
man, the lawyer, the banker? •No, the landlord. If there 
is trouble about the oollection'of tithe, on whose shoulders 
is the burden thrust by Parliament ? Those of the landlord, 
On whom do the death-duties fall the heaviest ? The land- 
lord, who cannot discharge them in kind, and often enough has 
nothing else out of which they may be satisfied. And so forth 
Meanwhile the upkeep of estates is costlier than ever it was, 
since tenants require much in these latter days. 

The farmers, with certain exceptions, in my judgment, 
do no more than make a hai'd living, and in many instances 
they are actually losing capital. Still one fact must be 
remembered which farmers themselves are apt to forget 
— they do, for the most part, live, and, in comparison with 
the rest of the world, not at all unpleasantly. They are in- 
dependent and, where the gentry are few, rule the country- 
side ; moreover with their hire is thrown in a house, which 
often in a town would cost them at least £60 a year, that 
must be kept in repair by the owner. 
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■Further their expenses need be but very small, since a 
farm- actually ^produces much that a farmer’s family con- 
sumes, and for the most part, they are by no fiidans lavish 
in their subscriptions, either to public or private objects. 
These are advantages which are well understood by many 
townsmen of the shop-keeping and professional classes. It 
is common to find m some districts that to a considerable 
extent the demand for farms, especially for small farms, 
proceeds from such folk who have saved money and desire 
to end their days m the conntry. They know that if they 
make nothing they will actually lose little on, say, a hundred 
acres of land, of which the buildings must be repaired by 
somebody else, and that the life is wholesome with many 
incidental advantages. It is often for these reasons that 
in most counties there is still a demand for holdings at the 
present reduced rents. Also farmers can only farm; they 
have no other resource or occupation, so they cling to their 
business until the end, whatever that may be, although often 
enough they would do better to invest their inherited capital 
and be content to exist upon the interest. 

Large holdings, however, which require a great deal of 
capital, are everywhere becoming bard to let, since, save in 
very exceptional instances, farmers cannot hope even to do 
more than pay their rent and make a livelihood. The old 
days wheu they could save have gone by ; indeed I believe 
that a great deal of money which was made out of the land 
in the past is slowly being dissipated upon it in the present. 

In short the industry, speaking generally, is decaying ; 
but it still endures, in spite of bad prices, labour troubles, 
and indifferent seasons. How long it will endure in the 
absence of some marked change for the better is another 
question. Such a change the harvest of 1902 with English 
wheat at less than 35s. the quarter, a price at which it 
cannot pay to grow, certainly have not produced. That 
question is one which time alone can answer, but whatever 
happens doubtless the best lands will always find tenants. 

To come to the third class— that of the labouring men-— 
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undeniably they are more prosperous to-day than ever they 
have been before. Employment is plentifni; wages* by 
comparison, are high — in some places higher than the land 
can aflbrd to pay— food and other necessaries are very 
cheap. 

In face of these advantages, however, the rural labourer 
has never been more discontented than he is at present. 
That, in his own degree, he is doing the be,st of the three 
great classes connected with the land does not appease him 
in the least. The diffusion of newspapers, the system of 
Board school education, and the restless spirit of our age 
have changed him, so that now-a-days it is his main am- 
bition to escape from the soil where he was bred and 
try his fortune in the cities. This is not wonderful, 
for there are high wages, company, and amusement, with 
shorter hours of work. Moreover on the land he has no 
prospects : a labourer he is, and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred a labourer he must remain. Lastly, m many 
instances, his cottage accommodation is very bad; indeed 
I have found wretched and insSifficient dwellings to be a 
great factor in the hastening ^f the rural exodus ; and he 
forgets that in the town it will probably be worse. So 
he goes, leaving behind him half-tilled fields and shrinking 
hamlets. 

Moreover, even of tho.se young men who remain hut few 
care to become masters* of their work. Here is an instance 
of which I have just been told, in September, 1902. The 
Technical committee of the Norfolk county Council allotted 
to Ditchingham and a group of three or four other parishes, 
sOO to be given m prizes at a ploughing competition. From 
the whole parish of Ditchingham with its population of aliout 
1,100 but one man has entered — a servant of my own — and 
from the group of parishes, I am informed, not a, single lad is 
forthcmnmtj, although a sum of was set aside to be given 
as prizes in the boys' ploughing class. The fact is, of course, 
that the youth of this, as of other districts, does not wish to 
learn to plough, even when bribed so to do with prizes, and 
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that; here, before long, ploughmen, or any skilled labourers, 
will.^o all appearances, be scaiee indeed, 

To sum up the real causes of this ominous migration of 
the blood and sinew of the race, They are, I take it. first that 
the peasant has nothing to tie him to the land, on which he 
is a wage-earner without outlook , secondly, our system of 
education does not allow him to como in actual contact with 
that land until he is too old to learn to love it ; thirdly, 
in many cases, proper homes with good gardens are not 
provided for him in the villages. Up to the seventeenth 
century I believe that most of the English soil was owned 
hy small yeomen, and even by peasants, who m the beginning 
acquired it on the condition of the rendering of certain 
services to a feudal lord, which ultimately were compounded 
for by a money fine, thus turning them into copyholders. 
Even the humblest cottager had his four acres of grass 
or garden about his dwelling. 

In time all this was changed: the small-holders were 
bought out and sank into a condition of great misery, being 
forced to live like swine, anfi as labourers to take whatever 
wage was flung to them. Dofibtlesa they wished to depart 
in those days, but there was nowhere to go, and no means 
of going. So they stayed until some thirty years since their 
eyes were opened. 

What will suffice to abate the evil — for it is a great 
and growing evil ? Better wages ? la most cases and local- 
ities they are impossible unless the prices of farm pro- 
ducts alter very materially. Better prospects and cottages ? 
How are these to be provided? I will try to answer the 
question by the help of the experience which X have 
gathered. It has been said of me that I am ‘ a smali-holdmgs 
man,’ that I want ‘ to cut up England into small-holdings.’ 
■Well, I am a strong believer in such holdings, with sundry 
important limitations. Who would not be when he has found, 
as undoubtedly I have, of course with exceptions, that 
wherever Bmall-holdings exist in England there , is compara- 
tive prosperity, great love of the .soil, and a desire to cultivate 
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it, an increasing as compared with, a diminishing population, a 
large production of children as compared, at |iny rate %n 
many instances* with a small production of children, and a 
considerable addition to the supply of local labour 7 

But now come the limitations. I desire to state quite 
clearly I do not believe that small-holdings can be arti- 
ficially created at this period of our history. The desire 
and demand for them must spring up among the popirlation ; 
they cannot be forced upon the population with any prospect 
of success. To take an example, it would be useless for the 
Government to provide, say, fifty millions of money and 
bid a Department to create small-holdmgs to that value. 
It would only lose most of its money, and in the end find 
many of the holdings on its hands. Also various districts 
in England, owing to local conditions of soil, markets, and 
lack of means of communication, are not suitable to this 
class of occupier or owner at the present low values of agri- 
cultural produce. 

Still in ever’y county there are men — more, probably, 
than any one imagines — who dtsire smail-holdiiigs, who 
would work them to great ad'^ntage to themselves and 
the State, and, by their example, would encourage others to 
follow in their steps. Parliament, recognising the existence 
of such men, has, it is true, already passed an Act — the 
Small-Holdings Act of 1892 — designed to assist them. But 
the administration of that law has been left in the hands of 
the county Councils, who, with the exception of those of 
Worcestershire, of Cambridgeshire on a very small scale, 
and, I think, of one other county— at least I know of no others 
—have allowed its excellent provisions to become a dead letter. 
Unless, therefore, the Councils can be moved to take action, 
or the administration of the Act is transferred to the Board of 
Agriculture— a course which would have some disadvantages 
— for aU practical purposes it may be regardedas non-existent. 

How, then, can these men be helped ? By direct Govern- 
ment aid? I think not. Such aid pauperises and is foreign 
to our character and traditions. Indirect aid, which enables 
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tfie individual to help himself, is another matter. I propose 
thiSt it should take this form Fiist, the extension of the 
provisions of the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
of 1890, to enable public Bodies and landowners to borrow 
money from the Treasury, to whatever extent they may wish, 
for the erection of both cottages and farm buildings sufficient 
for the purposes of small-holdings, at a more reasonable rate 
of interest than is at present charged by the Loan .Commis- 
sioners. Such interest to be repayable over a term of sixty 
instead of forty years, as at present, and to include a provision 
for a sinking fund which would automatically extinguish the 
debt at the termination of that period. As it is, the great 
majority of landowners are absolutely unable to afford to 
put up cottages and outbuildings, even when they so desire, 
without which, small-holdings can seldom be multiplied. 

But it is undoubtedly to the interest of the nation that 
these should be multiplied, and still more so that the cottage 
accommodation of the working classes in rural districts should 
be impioved. Surely it would not be beyond the resourcegL, 
of financial experts to formulate a scheme under which the 
necessary funds might be forthcoming without actual loss 
to the Treasury, or, at the worst, at a loss so small that it 
should not be allowed to weigh against the advantage gamed. 

Of course I know the answer— that owing to the cost of 
our wars the Government itself must pay about three per cent, 
for money. If this is held to be conblusive there is nothing 
more to be said. Still I wish to point out that when millions 
are so easily forthcoming for enterprises of the character of 
the Uganda Railway, which is not likely to prove a remunera- 
tive investment, or to assist Boers, who have brought their 
troubles on their own heads, it is hard that help should he 
withheld from such home schemes as I have suggested on the 
ground that, commercially, they might not pay. 

But, it may he said, supposing that the Government were 
to make such advances, where is the little farmer’s working 
capital to come from ? Is the Government to lend him that 
also? This is not my notion. Some of it he must find 
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out of his own moans or savings ; tlic msi, ho shonld be abb; 
to borrow, not from the Govorniueiit, luit from co-opei'aj,ivo 
Credit Banlili,*to bo established and controlled bj- tlw Board 
of Agriculture, working, perhaps, in conjunction witii, or 
through the existing co-operative Banks Association, Of 
tbe.se banks I have treated in iny cliapLnr on Linc:o!nshiro, 
so I will only add here that pnrsonally I am convinced of 
tbcir utility and great po,ssibil]lies J believe lirinly, tliat 
under proper and sympathetic management they might 
prove a very powerful factor in the resnireclion of the de- 
parted class of British yeomen, and therefore in keeping 
population on the land. The splendid work they have 
done on the Continent is known to all. Why should it not 
be repeated in England ? 

Still such Banks would need a powerful and authoritative 
start, and that start, I submit with humility, should bo given 
by the Government, acting through the Board of Agriculture. 
Some money might be wanted at the beginning, possibly half 
a million ; but if we may judge by the Continental experience, 
given good direction there is lilitle fear that one halfpenny 
of this advance would be lost -k) the Treasury. From these 
Banks deserving men, whom their fellows approve and 
are responsible for, could borrow on the well-known and 
tested system, with the result, I am convinced, that numbers 
who now have no means of so doing would be able to establish 
themselves as small farmers. Not many, it is true, could 
buy their land; that, where it was desired, might come 
later with their success. 

Indeed, although I should like to see the land in more 
hands than it is at present, I think that in England the 
small-holder is, on the whole, better off as a tenant than 
as an owner. In the hi st case his cajiital is all available 
to stock his farm, and though an owner is free from rent, 
too often, as I have shown m this work, he has to meet 
a heavier burden in the shape of interest on money bor- 
rowed upon the security of his freehold. This subject might 
be written of at much greater length, but I leave it here. 
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^ Before doing so, however, I wjsh to nnike it quil.e clear 
thjjit I do not desire that all England should be cut up into 
these little tenancies or ownerships (as once itiAch of it must 
have been), since England is large, and m it there is room 
for every kind of estate and holding. I do, however, desire 
to see small-holdings indefinitely multiplied, for they pro- 
duce a splendid class of men, of which soon the Country 
is likely to be much in need Moreover it looks very much 
as though ere long there may be but two payable Classes of 
farming . (1) That which is worked by capitalists on a large 
scale, with the aid of machinery for arable, and of great 
herds of stock for pastoral lands : (2) That which is worked by 
the small-holder on suitable land and m the near neighbour- 
hood of markets, with the aid of his own hands and family. 

Of this, at least, I am almost sure. Men will not return 
from, they will not even cease to go to the towns, in order 
to become day labourers on the land. But they will, in 
many instances, cling to that land if their lives there can 
be made more pleasant, especially if they can be given the 
interest of property in or «n its acres. In short, they wilf 
do for their own what they«will not do for another’s, even 
though the actual gain be small and the life hard. So, at 
least, I have found it in many places. 

There remains the question of rural education. It is 
generally admitted — myself I have heard it from the mouths 
of many competent witnesses, as readers of this book will 
know — that our present .system is a town system, and tends 
to turn people to the towns. Agricultural classes have, it is 
true, been introduced, with lessons in botany and other 
expedients, but, as I gather, with smah appreciable effect. 
The lad who is expected to deal with the land and with 
animals ought to become practically acquainted with them 
before he is twelve years old, otherwise, in the great majority 
of cases, he will dislike the one and fear the other. How 
then is this to be effected ? The answer is, as in the case of 
the credit Banks, by going abroad for an example. 

In various Continental countries — also, I believe, in some 
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of the AuslraiiiBiiui Ciolonics — 1 iinderstaiid that’tho school 
children are aIloA\cd ont to woi'k oii tlic land lu siniHuer 
and kept te<ifcheir books in winter Why cannot ilns s^'stem, 
with whatever local modifications may be found necessary, 
be adopted in Enj/land^ Some may reply — Because the 
Country does not wish its youth to lio kept in the rural 
districts ; it desires that they should be attracted to the 
towns, there to supply cheap labour. If that is so, here, 
again,* nothing more can be .said, except that in the opinion 
of many tins is the shortest road to national disaster. 

I ui’go with all earnestness that the matter is one which 
needs impartial investigation. Educational theories may be 
pushed too far, especially when the theorists and the teachers 
are townsfolk unacquainted with the needs and conditions 
of the land, and quite careless or ignorant of the ultimate 
issues of its impoverishment and depopulation. 

So far I have dealt with those remedies that might help 
to keep folk in. the country ; but it may justly be asked what 
I have to propose to benefit;, agnculture at large. Protec- 
tion being, in my opinion, ,put of the question, I can only 
answer : Nothing that is now, startling, or revolutionary. 
Grarden cities are very good in theory, but would, I fear, prove 
too expensivo, and be opposed also by the large manu- 
facturers and employers of labour. The building of a New 
Jerusalem never has been and never will be an easy task. 
Land Nationalisation and similar wild expedients may, so 
far as my judgment goes, be set aside as utterly impractic- 
able. Even if they, or any of them, could be carried out on 
an honest basis~and nothing that is nob honest will prosper— 
there can, I imagine, be no worse landlord than the State. 

There are things that might be done, however, if only Par- 
liament could be persuaded to do them. Thus, the incidence 
of rates might be eqna.liBed in the case of real and personal 
property. But beyond appointing a Eoyal Commission on 
Local Taxation, which has sat for about six yeans, our rulers 
still steadily refuse to face this problem. True we have the 
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AgiicviItural'Eatm^ Act, wliicli gives some relief for another 
three years, after which, i! a Liberal Goveriuiieiit happens 
to L'e in power, probohly it will be allowed to^ lapse. Its 
adversaries call it a dole, and it has something of that 
appearance. 

But the landed interests — which are, 1 repeat, after all 
among tlie most vital and real interests of Britain, since the 
best of its population is, and always has been, bred upon the 
land, and men are more than money — do not want dolo. 
They want justice ; they desire that the matter should be 
settled with equity. What is ascertained and admitted to 
be right they are prepared to pay 'without complaint. Why 
cannot a Government with a great majority take this matter 
up and settle it once and for all ‘> 

What remains ? To deal with the question of the 
abolition of Copyholds in some easy and reasonable fashion ; 
with the question of the cheapening of land transfer ; with 
the question of the mnltiphcation of light railways and 
other methods of communication, of which I shall speak 
presently; with the question of the branding of foreign meat, 
or of making it m some other way, such as by the imposition 
of very heavy fines, impossible that it should be sold fraudu- 
lently as British -grown ; with the question of preferential 
railway rates ; with the question of the promotion of co- 
operative Associations, especially for the manufacture of 
butter, and other such matters. 

None of these things are impossible." What is needed is 
the will to grapple 'with them on the part of those who have 
the power. Alas ! there seems to be no will. Here the 
fact of the dominance of cities is omnipotent. The states- 
men are few who, with the true interest of their Country at 
heart, would dare to risk the wrath of the inhabitants of 
towns, from whom they might suffer at the next election, 
by attempting acts of justice to the land whereof these did 
not approve. Unfortunately, also, any suggested reform in 
connection with rural England is apt to he considered more 
from the standpoint of party politics than from that of 
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national adva,nlago. What one jiinty snggo.stH tlic othc'i 
oXipoBos. So it well may happen that nothing^ will ho il*)U(' ; 
that things' iT'ill he lell to Anft as they were Idi to clnft 
in the case oi South Africa ; with results tliat arc now 
painfully patent to all, and esjiecially to a few of us, 
among 'whom I may number myself, who foresaw and fore- 
told them years ago • as they arc being loft also in the 
matter of our home food-supply, whereof the issue will 
doubtle’Ss become plain in the fulness of time. 

Btill I am bold enough to ask — even to implore — those 
who have the opportunity, to give some real and earnest 
attention to the state of our English land and of the agri- 
cultural interests of the Country, also to that of rhe rapid 
and increasing shrinkage of the purely rural population. 
Indeed these are not things that should be thrust aside as 
of no account. They are of the very greatest account, and 
generations to come will bear witness that my words are 
true, for in them are concerned nothing less than the future 
welfare of Great Britain. The Englishmen of the past wore 
land-dwellers, and their deeds are written large in history. 
If through the neglect or the' indifference of this age they 
are to become city-dwellers, what will the history of coming 
centuries have to tell of them ? 

Few study these dull, slow-fruiting problems, and theirs 
are but voices crying in the wilderness "which echo slowly 
into emptiness and silence. Well, if so, so it must be. 
Yet it is sad to see the tide of rum creeping over so much 
of the land of England, and the people turning their backs 
on the villages where their forefathers have dwelt for genera- 
tions, when it would he easy, at any rate, to unfold the 
hands and to attempt some remedy. For instance, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture might lie something more 
than a compiler of labour statistics, an officer for the en- 
forcement of regulations as to diseased cattle, a disseminator 
of useful information about beetles, and a peripatetic 
utterer of speeches at Agricultural Shows which are reported 
in paragraphs upon the outer sheets of newspapers. Why 
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not this Mmistor given the power of the other great 
Otl^cers of State Why cannot he start Credit Banks, 
organise co-*operative Societies, inaugurate " feforms, and, 
backed by the Cabinet, carry them through Parliament, as 
do his follows in office? Mr, Hanbury, so far as I can 
judge from his published utterance, s, has the interest of his 
Department very much at heart, and is earnestly desirous of 
furthering its usefulness. I suggest that the muzzle should 
be taken off Mr. Hanbury ; that he should be allowed to act ; 
that he and his successors should be recognised as serious 
personages, with most vital work to do ; and that those 
problems and questions which are connected with the rural 
population and with the land of England, which may one 
day be found to be of a great deal more importance to us 
than we judge at present, should receive their fair share of 
attention from Parliament — let us say a sixth of that which 
is annually accorded to the affairs of Ireland. 

I gather that ' Mr. Hanbury himself is much of my 
opinion in these matters. At least on Sept. 13, 1902, he 
was present at the Wirrail Agricultural Show, where, ifT 
the usual compressed paragraph, he is reported to have 
spoken as follows ; — 

Tho President of the Board of Agriculture, speaking at the 
luncheon, advised farmers to organise and make themselves heard 
for in Parliament hitherto they had not had the attention paid 
to them -which so great an industry deserved. They ought to 
combine against any Government that did not do its best to help 
them against railway companias and canal companies, which 
carry goods at rates far too high for the small farmers. They 
ought also to combine against adulteration and fraud of every 
description. At the same time it would be a bad day for this 
country if it had to depend for its food supply on the food brought 
from across the Reas. 

Certainly it is both amusing and instructive to find the 
President of the Board of Agriculture compelled by his 
conscience to counsel farmers to combine against any 
Government that does not do its best to protect them from 
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the extortions of raihvfiy Companies &c., especially at 
the moment of ■\vritjn^t‘ I cannot recall that Ills Majesty's 
present a(3V?sers, of whom Mr. liaubmy is one, have given 
the British farmer any particular assistance in these respects 

To recapitulate, then, as one who has maile an earnest 
and prolonged study of these (|ucstious, on behalf of the 
thousands who think as I do, 1 ask six things of the 
Goveiiiment, not only in the interests of rural England, but 
of Great Britain as a whole— 

1 That it will extend the provisions of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act m some such fashion as is .sug- 
gested above. 

2. That it will place a minimum sum of half a million at 
the disposal of the Board of Agriculture to be, as regards one 
moiety, loaned out by the said Board to co-operative Credit 
Societies working under its control or supervision, in order 
to enable them to start, or to extend their operations. As 
regards the other moiety, to be employed for the advance of 
moneys upon such terms as n^ay be found safe and reason- 
able, to be used in the establishment in suitable places of 
co-operative milk and butter Factories. 

3. That in view of the very serious state of affairs 
revealed by the report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, and the ever-increasing burden which is being 
heaped on real prog,erty that grows daily less able to bear 
it, the Government will at once introduce legislation to en- 
force the conclusions of the said report. This might be done 
by charging sums spent on account of the nation to the 
nation at large, instead of leaving them to be borne to 
the extent of, I believe, over eighty-two per cent, by the 
owners and occupiers of real property. 

4. That it will deal with the questions, among others, of 
the abolition of Copyhold and of the cheapening of land 
transfer. 

5. That it will greatly strengthen the powers and posi- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture and its President. 
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iji not this Minister given tho power of. the other great 
Otijcers of State ? Why oanuot he start Credit Banks, 
organise co-*bperative Societies, inaugurate ■’ Reforms, and, 
backed by the Cabinet, carry them through Parliament, as 
do his fellows in office? Mr. Hanbury, so far as I can 
judge from his published utterances, has the interest of his 
Department very much at heart, and is earnestly desirous of 
furthering its usefulness. I suggest that the muzzle should 
be taken off Mi'. Hanbury ; that lie should be allowed to act ; 
that he and his successors should be recognised as serious 
personages, with most vital work to do ; and that tho.so 
problems and questions which are connected with the rural 
population and with the land of England, which may one 
day be found to be of a great deal more importance to us 
than we judge at present, should receive them fair share of 
attention from Parliament — let us say a sixth of that which 
is annually accorded to the affairs of Ireland 

I gather that • Mr. Hanbury himself is much of my 
opinion in these matters. At least on Sept. 11, 1902, he 
was present at the Wirrall Agricultural Show, where, iff 
the usual compressed paragraph, he is reported to have 
spoken as follows ; — 

The President of the Board of Agriculture, speaking at the 
luncheon, advised farmers to organise and make themselves heard 
for in Parliament hitherto they had not had the attention paid 
to them which so great an industry deserved. They ought to 
combine against any Government that did not do its best to help 
them against railway companies and canal companies, which 
carry goods at rates far too high for tho small farmers, They 
ought also to combine against adulteration and fraud of every 
description. At the same time it would be a bad day for this 
country if it had to depend for its food supply on the food brought 
from across the seas. 

Certainly it is both amusing and instructive to find the 
President of the Board of Agriculture compelled by his 
conscience to counsel farmers to combine against any 
Government that does not do its best to protect them from 
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tlio extortions of rsiilway Oojnpanios &c,, especially i^i. at 
tlie moiuenl of i\ritin^ I cannot recall that His Mn^cBty's 
present advisers, of whom Mr Haubury is one, have given 
the British farmer any particular assistance m these respects. 

To recapitulate, then, as one who has made an earnest 
and prolonged study of these questions, on behalf of the 
"thousands who thmk as I do, 1 ask six things of the 
GoveAiment, not only in the nitercsts of rural England, but 
of Great Britain a.s a whole — 

1. That it will extend the provisions of tho Housing of 
the Working Classes Act in some such fashion as is sug- 
gested above. 

2. That it will place a minimum sum of half a million at 
the disposal of the Board of Agriculture to be, as regards one 
moiety, loaned out by the said Board to co-operative Credit 
Societies working under its control or supervision, in order 
to enable them to start, or to extend their operations. As 
regards the other moiety, to he employed for the advance of 
moneys upon such terms as njay be found safe and reason- 
able, to be used in the establishment m suitable places of 
co-operative milk and butter Factories. 

3 . That in view of the very serious state of affairs 
revealed by the report of the Eoyal Commission on Local 
Taxation, and the ever-increasing burden which is being 
heaped on real pro;aerty that grows daily less able to bear 
it, the Government will at once introduce legislation to en- 
force the conclusions of the said report. This might be done 
by charging sums spent on account of the nation to the 
nation at large, instead of leaving them to be borne to 
the extent of, I believe, over eighty-two per cent, by the 
owners and occupiers of real property. 

4. That it will deal with the questions, among others, of 
the abolition of Copyhold and of the cheapening of laud 
transfer. 

5. That it will greatly strengthen the powers and posi- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture and its President. 
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, 15 , 6 . (Fjy the great, esl and moHfc far-vcachiug of Lho 
romejilies that I have to propose.) That iO nova as may be 
feasible it wilt establish an Agricultural Post, i(f be 'worked 
ns a branch of the present Post Office, and as nearly as 
proves practicable upon the lines of the e'xisttng Parcel Post. 
Packages to be carried by this post not to exceed 100 Ib. iii 
weight until the scheme is further developed in a way of 
which I shall speak presently. All classes of agjicultural 
goods however, including milk in chm’ns, to be conveyed by 
the said Post at the lowest rates that are found possible 
without loss to the Country. Should the experiment prove 
both useful and self-supporting, as I am convinced that it 
would ultimately do, it might in the future be mucb ex- 
tended so as to deal with goods in bulk by moans of trac- 
tion-trains which would collect the said goods at local 
receiving stations and deliver them in the large towns, or 
at any other receiving station. 

Such traction-trams, I believe, could be worked very 
economically. Thus Mr. B. J. Diplock has invented a new 
traction engine runnmg on «ubstitutes for ordinary wheels 
that he calls ‘ pedrails,’ which, it is said, after allowing 
for depreciation, repairs, other expenses, &c., will transport 
goods at seventy-fivo per cent, less than the rates commonly 
charged by English railways. For the details of what seems 
to me, after inspecting the models, to be a very remarkable 
invention, I must refer the reader to. Mr. Diplock’s recent 
book, ‘A New System of Pleavy Goods Transport on Common 
Eoads ’ (Longmans) Whether or no this scheme will prove 
a commercial and practical success of course I cannot say ; 
but even if it does not, without doubt others will appear. 
My point IS that eventually an Agricultural Post such as 
I propose, might by the aid of road traction be so extended 
as to deal with produce in bulk. 

Mr. Hanbury said in the speech which I have quoted 
that farmers ‘ ought to combine against any Government that 
did not do its best to help them against railway Companies.’ 
But is not Mr. Hanbury a little hard on Governments in 
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this particular^ All of us know the injustice of ]ireforp»t.ial 
rates, which the railways are so glad to give to foreign produce 
that othenvrse rvould go to some different port and he carried 
by a rival line, and have asked for redress against them. In 
my own case, I admit that 1 have done so, greatly doubting 
whether any help of this nature will ever be obtamod, princi- 
pally because it lies almost beyond the power of an English 
Government to accede to such a prayer To do so would 
affect the moneyed interests, by which this land is really 
ruled, too sharply ; also it is difficult to prevent railways from 
making their own bargains These are m no respect philan- 
thropic associations, but business Companies which exist in 
order to earn as high a dividend as possible for the benefit of 
their shareholders ; after all a legitimate end. It is probable 
indeed that the railway Corporations would one and all watch 
the utter extinction of British agriculture with cheerfulness, 
if thereby they could earn an extra two per cent, on their 
ordinary stock. It would seem, therefore, whatever may be 
the true reading of the law of the matter, that it is useless 
to hope to coerce them into obVity. 

But there exists anotlier*and a better way — to compete 
with them. Now such a Post as I suggest, especially if it 
were combined with a system of road traction, would jirove 
a very effective form of competition, of which as business 
people the railway Companies could not in the least complain. 
Doubtless they would try, however, to kill it by a temporary 
reduction in their rates, for which reason, among others, it 
is necessary that it should be a venture of the Government, 
which alone could hear the strain of such initial rivalry. I 
hope that it may be adopted, and with the greatest earnest- 
ness, I beg all who, directly or indirectly, from personal or from 
national motives, are interested m the land of England to sup- 
port me in my petition to Government to give it a fair Inal. 

One of the greatest obstacles with which the little farmer, 
the small-holder, and indeed all agriculturists have to 
contend, is the impossibility of delivering their produce in 
markets that are eager for it, because of the overwhelming 
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dift%xltieH of oollectioii and delivery, and the overwhelming 
chargijs of its transport. The other day in my own garden 
I saw some hundreds of particularly fine Cos lettuces which 
were beginning to bolt, tli^t is, go to seed, I told the 
gardener that he had better sell them, to which he replied 
that there was no local market, and that they would not pay 
to send away by train, if an Agricultural Post had existed 
those lettuces might have been delivered on the following 
morning in Yarmoirth, Lowestoft, or London, w'here they 
would have fetched a good price. As it was they rotted or 
were thrown to the pigs. This, of course, is but one very 
insignificant instance out of thousands, since the case applies 
to every sort of agricultural produce that is grown in small 
quantities, and more especially to fruit. 

I can well foresee the answer which will be made to this 
appeal, that it would give a great deal of , trouble —especially 
to oflicials — and cost much money to inaugurate such a Post, 
which must necessitate extra buildings, additional horses and 
carts, and more men to handle the stuff. As regards the first 
of these objections, if they ax's paid for it surely people can 
bo found who would not mind the trouble. As regards the 
second, my retort is that I believe in the end it would pay 
the Country well, as the Penny and, I imagine, the Parcel 
Posts have jpaid. Further, even if some loss were incurred at 
first, seeing that the benefit which must result would, I am 
sure, be the establishment of thousands of small-holders and 
the increased prosperity of many who already exist, and of 
the land and agriculture at large, I urge that the possibility 
of such a loss should not be allowed to kill the scheme. Let 
us say that the cost of its promotion amounted to that of one 
Uganda Bail way. If so, why, for once in a way, should 
not rural England have the same benefit of the experimental 
investment of money as is freely granted to savage Africa ? 

With these remarks 1 leave my scheme for the creation 
of an Agricultural Post, of which 1 am, I confess, personally 
an ardent advocate, to the consideration of my readers and 
the public,, 
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In the foregoing chapters I have treated of the agsi- 
cultural conditions of many counties in detail ; hut perlw^ps 
before leavnfgf* the subject I may be allowed to add a few 
remarks upon its general aspects The position as regards 
the production of wheat, which remains, and always must 
remain, the foundation of our food supply, cannot be 
better summed up than in the words used in the ‘ Agricultural 
Eeturns foi Great Britain’ for 1901, published by the Board 
of Agriculture in 1902. ‘ The diminution by 144,000 acres, 
or nearly eight per cent., of the area under wheat m Great 
Britain, followed upon similar losses of 156,000 acre.s and 

101.000 acres respectively in the two years immediately pre- 
ceding. This reduced the acreage practically to the level 
of 1896, a year in which, with the single exception of 1895, 
the smallest breadth of wheat land was recorded in Great 
Britain.’ 

Also there was a reduction of 18,000 acres in the barley 
area, a reduction of 29,000 acres in the oat area, a reduction 
of 24,000 acres in the turnip and swede area, a reduction of 

16.000 acres in the mangold are*, and a reduction of nearly 
eight per cent, in the cabbage, tohl-rabi, and rape area. On 
the other hand there was an increase of nearly 16,000 acres in 
the potato area, of 97,000 acres in the clover, sainfoin, and 
rotation grasses area, and of 107,000 acres in the permanent 
pastures area. The total extent of land that produced crops 
and grass in 1900 and did not produce them in 1901 appears 

'to be about 20,000 acres. This, although a bad symptom, is 
not in itself so very large a loss, but it must be remembered 
that the transference of a great acreage of ground from the 
production of cereals, and of roots that are used for fatting 
beasts, means that the food-producing power of the country 
is still further decreased. 

Now I believe that our annual consumption of wheat is 
about 82,000,000 quarters, of which some 24,000,000 quarters 
are imported at a cost of nearly ^640, 000,000 ; also that 
another ^40,000,000 or so is paid away to the foreigner 
for butter, poultry, eggs, vegetables, cheese, fruit, &c,, to 
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Scjy nothing of the enormous sums expended in live and 
cieaih foreign lueat. In short we seem to lay out about ill 
per head of the population on imported food, against, to 
quote an example by way of contrast, about Is. per head of 
its population paid by Germany. These at least 1 understand 
to be the results arrived at by Bir James Blytli. 

To me, in face of the continued decrease in our agri- 
cultural output, those figures arc simply terrifying, since, 
although the question is one into which I do not propose to 
enter here, I am convinced that the risk of tho starvation 
which might strike our Country in the event of a European 
war, is no mere spectre of the alarmist. It should be 
remembered that fleets of battleships, even if they could 
keep the great seas as open as is cheerfully supposed, can 
never control the operations of the foreign, and indeed of 
the home speculators m foodstuffs. Within a fortnight of 
the declaration of such a war — which we must expect some 
day — corn would, I believe, stand at or near 100s. a quarter. 
If we could think that the War Office was ready to meet such 
an erhergenoy — to supply foofl, allay panic, &c., perhaps there 
would not be so much cause "for alarm. But what intelli- 
gent person who has studied the action of that Department 
during our recent troubles — in the matter of the supply of 
horses, for instance — can conscientiously expect anything of 
the sort ? 

Still the reader may say — Whereas the use of wntmg 
of dangers that cannot be helped ? We must import our 
foodstuffs, keep up our navy, and take our chance. But is 
this altogether true? That it is true to a certain extent 
nobody disputes. An article was published in the ‘ Journal 
of the Eoyal Agricultui'al Society ’ for 1900, from the pen of 
Mr. E. E. Crawford, in which he calculates that to grow the 
amount of foodstuffs which we import would require the cul- 
tivation of another 23,000,000 acres yielding our present 
average retmns. Of course in the total area of the United 
Kingdom, which amounts to 77,671,000 acres, whereof about 
47,800,000 we under cultivation, this extra land is not avail- 
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able. But might not the produce of those 47,000,000 a»:I 
odd acres bo very largely increased by better cultivation ‘i 

Mr. Crawford appears to doubt it, but I confess ho does 
not at all convince me. Various instances of such increased 
productiveness under the inlluence of good farming occur to 
my mind, whereof I shall quote only one. I allude to that 
which I have given of the case of a little tenant at my own gate. 
Tins man, I think without the aid of any artificial manure, 
except phrhaps soot, obtained not from spade husbandry, hut 
under the usual four-course system, and from a held of no 
better quality than the rest of the farm, results, especially 
in wheat, inhnitely larger than I have been able to do, 
chiefly, as I believe, because, like other farmers, 1 do not 
use sufficient manure. Many authorities also, some of them 
quoted in these pages, are of my opinion that the present 
output of the laud could be very largely augmented. How- 
ever this may be, the sad thing is, at any rate m thousands of 
examples, that owing to the inadequacy of the capital which is 
put into it, the quantity of its produce is absolutely lessoning 
"* Moreover, because of the uni^munerative price of wheat, 
tens of thousands of acres have been withdrawn from its 
cultivation — indeed, ifree Trade has sent down the corn 
area enormously. Whether or no their yield of that 
cereal could be profitably increased, as I and othens firmly 
believe to be the case, we cannot get over the fact that our 
wheat acreage is now Jess than half what it was in 1857, 
and, perhaps with some temporary fluctuations, will, it is 
probable, continue to diminish. Surely when its full meaning 
IS apprehended this is a most serious circumstance for a 
nation to be called upon to face. 

When we turn to live stock the story is much the same, 
as it appears that m 1901 the number of cattle in Great 
Britain was reduced by 41,000 head, the number of ewes by 
188,000, to which must be added 111,000 in 1900, or a total 
of about 300,000 for the two years. Of pigs also there was 
a loss of 202,000, the number of these ammals ‘ standing 
at a lower level than in any year since 1893,’ As regards 
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lUii'SGS, 1 quote the lolluwnig figures given i\y Bu' WiiUer 
Grilhey, one of the leading authorities on that snlijeet in 
ifingland. Speaking at the Hackney sale at'iiishop Stort- 
ford on Septemhor 17, 1902, Sir Walter said — 

Ho was sorry he was unable to give thorn any tiling like satis- 
factoi y figures in regal’d to horse-brooding in England, which ho 
could only ciescribc aa being in a doploniblo state He did not 
wish to alarm them, but Govemment returns showed a state of 
things in England at the present time which were •/ery dis- 
heartening. [t appeared that in ten years, Iiom 1863 to 1873, wo 
imported into this country 29,000 horses, while iu the ten years 
from 1891 to 1901 we imported no less than 342,000 horses. 
Those were startling figures enough, hut what was even more 
alarming was the fact that the horse-breeding business was 
getting worse every six months. 

The comment of the Board of Agriculture report on these 
figures (excluding those given by Sir Walter Gilbey) is ‘ the 
returns of the number of live stock on the agricultural hold- 
ings of Great Britain on June 4, 1901, were disappointing 
as showing a general dimiftution, and indicating therefore? 
to that extent a decrease of fgrmers’ capital.’ 

So it is. The farmers’ capital is decreasing, and little or 
no other replaces it on to the land. Upon this question the 
Duke of Argyll writes to me ; ‘ The main point in this 
matter seems to me to be the question how best to induce 
capital to settle on the land. Labour leaves it at iireseiit for 
the towns because capital is discouraged 1 leave out of 
view “ fancy ” places or properties that may attract capital- 
ists because they can “ cut pp well ” for towns, or because 
they are too remote from towns to be raided by “trippers,” 
or afford sport. There are fancy places that will always 
command fancy prices. But for the ordinary humdrum 
country what can attract capital and therefore labour to it ? 
The panacea of many is to “make hay” of the remaining 
landlords and compel them to sell. But this will drive away 
a certain amount of capital without bringing any in unless 
the smaller landlords, induced thereby to come, bring capital 
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with them. Tliim ciuinoL he. oxjK'ctdd to lii.ip]H'U iii n,iiy jjjill 
countiy. Thc! prc&eiifc farmors who mif;ht honomc lii,ti(]lnr(ls 
with or wi(*ht)ut State help would certainly not replace the 
capital driven away Death dutic'S by allowing landlords 
eight instead of one year to pay off the taKes hav<i not spared 
them, because the taxes imposed on land are a capital value 
which cannot be realised by sale, and men cling to ownershpi 
though only nominal, and cut down eniploynient still further 
Taxes Should be on actual income only of laud, and not on 
capital and “ aggregate ” or imaginary values.’ 

In a subsequent letter the Duke writes ‘T tliink you would 
find the G-erman land-bank system well worth study . . 
Encouragement to spend money on laud can only be given 
by showing men that the money so spent will not be confis- 
cated. The State by loans and thc encouragement of Credit 
Banks could get as good interest for the money spent in 
breeding confidence as from any other investment.’ 

These views strike me as very sound, and not least in so 
far as they concern Credit Banks, of which, as the reader 
will know, I am a strong adsocate. But how can it be 
expected that capitalists will be found to invest in anything 
connected with British land when it is known that, outside 
of the possible pleasure interest, they can scarcely expect to 
receive a return for their money ? 

The truth is that after some years of experience and 
investigation, I am driven to the conclusion that the agri- 
cultural industry in England is as steadily going down hill 
as the capital sums invested in it are wasting; that the 
owners of the soil are becoming impoverished ; that the 
farmers are at best making no headway, and, owing partly 
to poverty and partly to the natural discouragement that 
results from continual nou-snccess, are losing heart and 
enterprise. They work on, but they work like tired men 
who may hope for better things, but do not exjiect them 

Writing half a century ago Sir James Caird said on be- 
half of himself and his colleague: ‘We feel that we may 
speak with confidence and hope of the future. We rise 
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our task . . . with tho tinu povhuasKuj that, thou;^h 
there^ arc many exceptions, the groat body of tho landlords 
and tenants 'of England have, by mutual ce-ojicration, 
energy, and capacity sufficient to meet and by degrees 
to adapt themselves to a change wliich in its extruoidinary 
effect on the welfare of all other classes of the community 
will sooner or later bear good fruits also to them.’ 

The ‘ change ’ to which he alludes in these, the last words 
of Ins book, is that from Protection to Eree Trade wbCreof, I 
believe. Sir Jame.s Caird was an aident advocate. Not often 
has a prophecy been more completely refuted by the inexor- 
able argument of fact, or at the least the good fruits that were 
to come * sooner or later ’ show no signs of arrival m 1902, 
more than fifty years after he put this deliberate oiiinion 
upon record. Whatever Free Trade may have done for the 
Country at large — and I maintain that of this matter we do 
not as yet know all the truth — it is certain that it has brought 
the land and the agriculture of England very near to the 
brink of ruin. The destruction which the opponents of this 
far-reaching revolution foretold for these was, it is true, post- 
poned a while owing to the introduction of steam and other 
causes, but it has fallen at length. Surely of those prophets 
it may be said that Wisdom is justified of her children. 
Free Trade has filled the towns and emptied our countryside ; 
it has gorged the Banks but left our rick-yards bare. Whether 
this result is one to be desired it is not /or me to say, still I 
may be allowed my own opinion on the matter. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay 

wrote Goldsmith long ago. Nor have his words lost their 
weight, 

I think there exists an ever-growing tendency to overlook 
the very elementary facts that tho natural condition is better 
than the artificial condition — that after all men and women 
sound in body and equal even if slow in mind, are of more 
importance to a country than any material wealth. Wealth, 
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when all is sairl, is only an appana^o useless in itself, and^fine 
productive^o| a greatness liable to vtiry quiciv decay, * The 
healthiest and the happiest nations are not, I believe, and 
never have been the richest nations reckoned merely in pounds 
sterling. Indeed riches in excess, especially if unevenly dis- 
tributed, in more instances than one, have proved the uliiiuate 
solvent of their prosperity. This in its true sense, is rather to 
be foupd among those peoples of whom a very largo number 
from generation to generation have been content by pure 
and honest toil, to win a sufficient if a humble sustenance 
from the earth that bore them 

When we turn to the question of the decrease in the in- 
habitants of English rural districts, it is to find ourselves 
confronted with some startling figures. I read that in 18S1 
the agricultural labourers of England and Wales numbered 
1,253,800 and that in 1891 they had shrunk to about 
780,700. What the census of 1901 shows their number to be 
I do not yet know, but I shall be much surprised if it records 
any advance. Taking it on the 1891 basis, however, it would 
seem that whereas between l1l61 and 1891 the population of 
England and Wales had increased by about a half, its agri- 
cultural inhabitants daring this same period had actually de- 
creased by over oue-third, with the result that whereas in 1891 
the urban districts could show a total of about 26,000,000 
people, the rural districts held only about 7,600,000, that is 
some 23 per cent, of the population, .as against 77 per cent, 
living in towns or their immediate neighbourhood. These 
figures are very eloquent and very ominou.?, especially if a 
careful analysis of those of the last census should prove them 
to be progressive in the same diiections.^ 

In days that are quite recent, as the remarkable Necton 
document quoted in my chapter on Norfolk shows, folk were 

’ Smoe the above wag written I read in a prospectus issued by ‘ The 
Small-Holdings Association Ltd.’ that ‘ It will be found on examining the 
census returns (for 1901) that there are dooreasea in the population m no less 
than iOl of our ruial distuota, and that in many eases the decrease has 
exceeded 1,000 persons.’ 
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luffenk'd by an absolute terror of the over-peopling of the 
rural* clistiictSj Now they suffer from a very clifforeiii. fear 
The plethoric populaiiou-bogcy of 1830 has been replneed by 
the lean exodus- skeleton of 1902. People are deserting the 
villages wholesale, leaving behind them Ihc niontally incom- 
petent and the physically unht ; nor, at any i ate m many 
parts of “Rngland — although in this matter East Anglia is 
porliaps better off than are most otber districts — dpes tire 
steady flow to the cities show signs of ceasing. Yet — and 
this IS one of the strangest circumstances connected with the 
movement — those cities whither they go are full of misery. 
Disease, wretchedness, the last extremes of want, and the 
ultimate extinction of their families will be the lot of at least 
a large proportion of these immigrants. Has not this been 
shown by Mr. Bowntree and others ? 

On the other hand, low as the wages are, it is not too 
much to say that in the country, or at least in that large area 
of it with which I am acqnainted,there is in practice but little 
real poverty. Cases of misfortune there are, and always must 
be, together with cases of a'ceidents and cases—- of these a 
great number — where the drunkenness or other ill-behaviour 
of the breadwinner has brought whole families to wreck. 
"But want, actual want of food for the stomach, of clothing 
for the back, and of shelter for the head, such as stalks 
abroad through the poorer parts of great cities, is rare to- 
day in rural England. Theie too thoSe who for this cause 
or for that fsill into its clutches can generally find a friend 
to help them, in nine cases out of ten the despised parson or 
the much-abused squire. 

I know no better test of well-being than the appearance 
of the children of a locality. Now I venture to assert that 
any observer who stood at the gates of Ditchingham School, 
or of those of some neighbouring parish, and watched the 
pupils coming out to play, would find them as well and 
sufficiently clothed, as well fed, and in general of as happy 
and healthy an apipearance, as it is possible for children of 
their class to be, If, however, he took the train to some great 
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city aii(i repeated his obaervatious at the door of a lai^i 
Board school, would ho bo able; to say as niuchV In skirt, 
even for the very poorest, life in the country has not those 
horrors that m towns must be its constant coiupauion. AVc 
complain, and rightly, of the state of our cottages ; but after 
ail, how many cases of consum]ition are there in them and 
how, for young or old, do the rural tables of mortality compare 
with tliqso of towns'? Is it possible in a village for such 
a thing as this to happen ? A lady known to the writer 
was district- visiting, I think in London, a,nd in a tenement 
of one room found a woman mirsmg some children sick 
with I forget what complaint. Presently this poor creature 
opened the door of a cupboard and showed her the bodies 
of two more of her offspring which she had thrust away thus 
because there was nowhere else to put them ! 

Still for such homes as these, and perhaps to fates as 
dreadful, people flock from their wholesome, bappiy villages, 
where their labour at least brings health and m most cases 
-^sufficiency, to the towns where they believe that they are 
certain of higher -wages and mo?e amusement. A while ago 
I met a man, e-vidently an Efgricultural labourer, walking 
do-wn the Strand and literally -weeping. It appeared on 
inve,stigation that he had come up with his family from 
some rural district in the hope of ‘ bettering ' himself. The 
result was that at the time of om- meeting be and they 
were learning by shar|) experience the meaning of the word 
starvation. I have often wondered what became of that 
man, or if he tooli my advice to get him back to the country 
as qiiicldy as he might. 

But, as I have said, such examples do not deter those 
who want to go, who are young and strong and forget the day 
when they will be grey-headed and turned from door to door. 
They think that they will be among the fortunate ; that they 
will not find themselves sick and friendless in the ward of 
a London hospital; that their children will develop no 
disease in the crowded slums. Or perhaps they do not 
think even so much as this. They are weary of their lack of 
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cftitlook and of working the fields that tlieir forefathers 
woiJced before them for hundreds of years, and do not reflect 
that in this pursuit, humble as it seems, there is in truth 
great dignity ; weary also of the control of village opinion 
and of the duiness of village life. Education has taught 
them to dislike manual labour, which they look down on ; 
while newspapers, and friends who have been succe,ssfnl 
there, toll thorn of the glories and high wages of tlje town, 
of the music halls and the heantifnl processions. 

So they go and it is hard to blame them. But what 
will be the result upon England at large — indeed what is 
the result akeady ? Again I ask, can it be denied that the 
national temperament is undergoing modifications subtle 
perhaps, but none the less profound ? To ‘ maffick ’ is a 
very modern verb, but one of which the significance is 
daily widening. Moreover, the physique deteriorates. This 
was a fact that came home to any who, after the country- 
bred yeomen were exhausted, took the trouble to compare 
with them the crowds of town-reared men that presented* 
themselves at the London recruiting offices to volunteer for 
service in South Africa. Th^ intelligence too is changed ; it 
is apt no longer to consider or appreciate natural things, but 
by preference dwells on and occupies itself with those more 
artificial joys and needs which are the creation of civilised, 
money and pleasure-seeking man. 

I am convinced — and this is a very important national 
aspect of the question — that most of our reverses during 
the recent war were due to the pitting of town-bred bodies 
and intelligences, both of officers and men, against country- 
bred bodies and intelligences. We laugh at the Boer 
for his rude manners and his rusticity, but therein lies a 
- strength which if he and his people are wise they will not 
exchange for all the gold and gems in Africa and all the 
most exquisite refinements of Europe. If they can resist 
those temptations (which for onr sake it is to be hoped 
that they will not do ) ; if they can continue to be content to 
live roughly upon their farms and produce as many children 
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as nature gives them, then I am sure — unless we Bnilsli 
change our ways — that whatever ilag ilics ovej'it, withmi two 
generations its inhabitants of Dutch blood will, in fact, lulo 
South Africa. Moreover, having that vast country m which 
to develops, within ton generations they will, I believe, be one 
of the great powers of the world. For in Africa the English- 
man does what he does in Britain, forsakes his farm for the 
city, vi^iere there is more life, and more money to be made. 

A well-known South African .statesman writes to me : — 

‘ We see it ’ (i.e. the effect produced upon English people 
by the deterioration of our agriculture) ‘ in the Colonies, whoie 
it is hard indeed to get an Englishman to settle on the giound, 
. . . even well-paid occupations cannot stem the tide that 
sets to the hideous collections of men they call cities. What 
will be the end ? In a sense you may see the beginning of 
that end in this war : a war of city-folk against country-folk 
who are fortunately only a handful! You see it in the 
gradual domination of capital which has succeeded to the 
old landed privilege,’ — and so forth. 

The ‘ domination of capital,’ the love of money and what 
it will bring, that is the root of tho matter at home and 
abroad, not in one class but in all. To get more money and 
more pleasure the English settler and his wife leave 
their land in South Africa and betake themselves to Johan- 
nesburg, and to get more money and more pleasure the 
English labourer anc? his wife lock their cottage door and 
betake themselves to the slums of London 

I have now tried to set forth generally what has been 
already chronicled in much detail in these volumes, that the 
agricultural interests in England are in no flourishing con- 
dition. I have pointed out that, chiefly owing to the low 
wage which is all that the land can pay them and their lack 
of prospects, the labouring classes are in great numbers 
deserting the country for the towns, where they hope, often 
vainly enough, to better their fortunes. I have shown also 
in these pages that the race of yeomen is becoming extinct, 
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lUitf that of the owners of land very much mipovonshed. 
hhu’ih.cr I haye drawn the conclusion that those unnatural 
devclopnieiits are of most evil omen for the weliare of our 
Country, and havo ventured to suggest several remedies (out- 
side of Protection which I look upon as impracfcicalde), 
whereby they may he, if not arrested, at the least palhaksd. 
Gan this he done? I can only answer that 1 think so — that 
at least <us much has been done m other lands. 

Let us take the case of Denmark, which possesses, I 
believe, no advantage over England in soil or climate, 
but which has the enormous advantage of a Government 
sympathetic to agriculture. There, as a result of legislation 
whereby they have been encouraged, of loans granted by 
Government, and of the sale under the Act of 1849 of all land 
owned by the State, Universities, and other public Institu- 
tions to the tenants, more than 66 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area of Denmark is, I am informed, at present 
held in freehold by yeomen, who farm an average of ninety- 
three acres of land per head. Further in 1899 an Act, I 
understand, was passed by which the State is empowered to 
grant loans enabling agricultural labourers to acquire allot- 
ments. 1 think I am right in saying that the result of these 
and of similar measures is that the population of Denmark, 
which, like those of other Countries, vs'as crowding into the 
cities, is now in large numbers returning to the land. 

In Juno 1901 a deputation of Suffolk farmers visited 
Denmark In their report to the East Suffolk county 
Council they say, speaking of the Danish farmer : ‘ The 

great advantage that he possesses is in tlie sympathy of 
the Government. Loans, without interest, towards bringing 
waste lands into cultivation, and generally small rates of 
interest, repaid by instalments, towards the improvement of 
land and agricultural buildmgs ; and low rates of freight and 
carriage of agricultural produce from Denmark to England.’ 

In their General Conclusions they add : ‘ A great deal of 
their ’ (i.e. the Danish farmers) ‘ success may be attributed, 
not only to their system of co-operation and good moans of 
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education, but nlso to the fact that they own the land th<t?y 
occupy, to the assistance they rcceivo from Govcnuiu-r^t,, a,K 
well as to tlie absence of rablnts and vuriuiii.’ The di'puta- 
tion also points out ‘ that the expense of fanning lu Demnark 
appeared to be, with the exception of State aid, quite as 
high as, or liigher than m Buflblk. The taxes and rent chargi' 
for the class of land in question wore about the same as in 
East Ajigha, but labour, implements, &c were dearer , hut 
against this must be set the fact that the Danish fariuor 
appeared to be satisfied with a much simpler and more frugal 
mode of life than is common here.’ 

Now let us glance at the result of this Government 
sympathy and help, and of the system of co-opieration which 
it seems to have forwarded in every possible way. I go for 
my facts to an address delivered by Herr M. P Blyin, a 
member of the Danish Parliament. 

The following table gives a comparative statement of the 
enormous increase in the exports of Denmark since 1876. 


— 

Pigs aod 
Bacon 



Bulgur 


Totivl 

1876-80 . 

£ 

1,062,000 

C 

1,116,000 

r 

66,000 

£ 

2.244.000 

2.938.000 

1881-83 . 

1,639,000 

1,265,000 

144,000 

1886-90 . 

1,638.000 

2,411,000 

284,000 

4.2.33,000 

1891-95 . 

2,331,000 

3,900,000 

883,000 

0,604,000 

1896 . 

2,322,000 

4,000,000 

606,000 

7,128,000 

1897 . 

2,965,000 , 

6,005,000 

060,000 

8,620,000 

1898 

2,623,000 

8,400,000 

700,000 

8,723,000 

1899 . 

2,966,000 

6,050,000 

880,000 

9,870,000 

1900 . 

3,223,000 

6,084,000 

922,000 

10,229,000 


Herr Blym points out, further, that between 1876 and 
1900 the expi/rtation value of bacon went up 203 per cent., 
of butter 446 per cent., of eggs 1,300 per cent., and so on. 
Also he says' — 

The co-operative system has not only increased the amount, 
but also the quality. Second and third cla.ss butter does not exist 
in this country any longer. The cause is that the butter made by 
the peasants brought only half as much as the butter produced by 
the larger estates. The butter made by the co-operative dairies 
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iJsw slandm 1^ poinli liiKl'er than that mado by Iho estates, 
acCLjj'ding to the latest tests made in the royal laboiatory 

They are how, like the peasants, compelled 16 join the co- 
operative dairies ui order to compete with the market 

The co-opouitivc system also brings large and small farmeis 
together, thereby increasing the yield of the soil. 

In a social respect it has the greatest signification 
It is thereiore no ivoudor that the Danish farmer places his 
reliance for the future on the co-operative system. 

It is useless to take up space commontiug on such facts 
as these. They tell their own story. Why, I would ask, 
cannot the same or more bo done in England, whore we 
have at least equal advantages ? I know well that it would 
be done if only our Governments could be brought to under- 
stand the vast importance of the issues and to put their hands 
to the plough in earnest. English agriculture is not played 
out, but if it is to succeed under the new conditions that have 
arisen its system must be changed. There must he more small 
farmers, more small owners of land, and above everythingj 
cheaper carriage and more cTo-operation ; aU of which needs, 
in my view, can only be put ifi the way of accomplishment by 
State example and encouragement. 

Surely I have succeeded in showing to any unprejudiced 
reader that the question is of enormous .importance. After 
all Great Britain is the hub and focus of her world-wide 
power, and if our gigantic empire is to be sustained and 
kept from falling to pieces of its own weight, the home 
energy, that is as steam to the engine, must be sustained 
also. How can this be done if our population is allowed to 
deteriorate, and how can such deterioration be prevented if 
that population continues to desert the land and to crowd 
into cities How, to ask a last question, can this migration 
be prevented in face of our Eree Trade system, a factor that 
in my view must continue to dominate the situation, except 
by interesting its children sufficiently in the land of England 
to induce them there to hide and multiply ? 

Feudal systems and feudal ideas have had their reign and 
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are outworn Or ratlicr the system is worn out, but tly' 
ideas still huger. Do we not soo i)roof of this m such a 
document ev«n as tho rvill of that great nnin, t*''Ocil Ehoilc.s 
In bequeathing his Dalhiim Hall estate in Cambrul gosh ire 
he says . ‘ My experience is that one of the thing.s mailing 
for the strength of England is the ownership of country 
estates which could maintain the dignity and comfort of the 
head of the family ’ And again ' Whereas I hiimhly believe 
that onft of the secrets of England’s strength has been the 
existence of a class termed “ the country landlords,” who 
devote their efforts to the maintenance of those on their own 
property.' This is the feudal idea, and especially that of 
members of country families who have gone abroad m their 
youth. But I maintain that it is erroneous, that it does not 
show a just appreciation of the needs and conditions of the 
lime. This, indeed, m the present instance, is proved by the 
fact that the testator proceeds to make arrangements which 
must be called highly artificial, to ensure its fulfilment in the 
case of his own landed property. 

I maintain also that what is^necessarynowisuot so much 
to support ‘ the dignity and comfoit ’ of the heads of a few 
country families, which, in the vast majority of instances, 
can be done only by providing them with extraneous wealth, 
but rather the dignity and comfort of the heads of hundreds or 
thousands of small country owners or occupiers. I maintain 
still further that the jmission of landlords is not merely to 
‘devote their efforts to the maintenance of those on their 
own property,’ I presume by charity or by finding them 
employment for which the property cannot pay— that is, out 
of private wealth. 

The land of a country does not exist solely for the 
pleasure of the rich and the advantage of their salaried 
dependents ; therefore this is an evil system which ni my 
view must tend to promote the ferocious mendicancy, pub- 
lic or private, covert or ostensible, direct or indirect, that 
is one of the features of the age. Eather is it the true 
mission of landowners to strive to enable those upon 
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tjiojr cstotes, to maintain themselvcn out of the fruits of 
their own honourable exertions. Indeed if the national 
prosperity is ''to be kept up it would seem most desirable 
that this system should be followed on the largest jpossible 
scale, lest at last our fate should be that of Eome or of the 
Phoenicians, 

Let ourpast, and even our present abundance be admitted , 
whether or no its full measure will endure is another question. 
Once we had almost a monopoly of trade and manufactures 
Have we that monopoly to-day, who are doomed continually 
to hammer at the shut doors of the world’s markets while 
our own stand open to the world ? "Who must meet also in 
America a rivalry which, after all, is that of youth with 
age, a contest whereof the end may be foreseen. Is it not 
admitted that our absolute commercial superiority is melting 
before our eyes And if it goes, if even half of it goes, what 
then ? "What have we to fall back upon except our home 
markets and our home land— the land that made us m the 
beginning and that, to a far greater extent than we now 
think possible, may still be <?alled upon to support us in the" 
end? 

Surely these questions connected with agriculture, British 
land and its depopulation, however persistently it may suit 
politicians to ignore them, and however little the mass of 
city-dwellers may understand or care about them, are, in 
fact, among the most important, if not, as 1 myself believe, 
absolutely the most important which confront our generation. 
Still they are left almost out of the account, although the 
agricultural interest remains individually, I believe, the 
greatest in the nation, if the most voiceless and, on account 
of tbe unfortunate divisions of the classes concerned, politi- 
cally the most helpless. Bor in this matter Governments 
look to the needs, wishes, and advantage of those from 
whom they derive their chief support, the dwellers in the 
cities. 


Here I conclud,e my comments upon a subject that, to 
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say nothing of much previous study lunl preparation, for two 
yetus past has occupied all my time and lumd In so doing 
I wish to %t«,te once more, as clearly as I can, my smccre 
conviction that one of the first objects of the iiilers. of 
G-reat ifntaiii should be to promote the true welfare and 
prosperity of British laud in every just and reasonable u’ay, 
and to multiply the homes thereon Indeed I am persuaded 
that if our Country is to decline from its present high position 
the principal cause of its fall will be our national uegh-ci 
to maintain the population on the land. If high civilisaf.ioii 
necessitates a flight from the villages, then it is of a truth 
that broad road which leads to the destruction of advanced 
peoples. I am sure that one of the worst fates which can 
befall England is that her land should become either a play- 
thing or a waste, and that her greatest safeguard lies m the 
re-creation of a yeoman class, rooted in the soil and supported 
by the soil. 

I know I have written with earnestness, and I trust that 
this may be forgiven me in an, age which, with or without 
justice, is apt to confound eari-^estness and folly. I have writ- 
ten earnestly because I feel earnestly, although I know also 
that on this account some may set me down as a partisan of 
difficult and troublesome reform. Yet I have striven to treat 
my task in a temperate ana impartial spirit, to weigh and sift 
the evidence and to rpcord nothing that I did not believe to 
be the tjruth. I am well aware however of the frailty of 
individual judgment, and that strong convictions may pre- 
judice the most honest mind. Therefore T wish to point out 
that the reader should seek light m the views of the great 
cloud of witnesses which I have recorded, rather than in 
the opinions of a single writer; that, however carefully 
considered, and deliberate, may yet in some particulars he 
erroneous or misleading. To these I refer him, since it is to 
those judgments and facts, patiently collected from scores 
of experts and practitioners of agriculture throughout Eng- 
land, and, as I believe, accurately expressed, that I look to 
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give my work the most of such pcrnianeiit value as it may 
possess. 

]?orhflp)s it IS too much to hope that my» fumble and 
unaided efforts ■will influence those who have power so to do, 
to stir in these grave matters before time talies away tlieir 
opportunity. At least I have done my best and doubtless 
things will go as they are fated. I feel that the work might 
have been better and more completely executed, Still I 
cease my labours with a sense of gratitude, and not without 
a measure of pride, m that I have been able to accomplish 
even so much of my original conception. My heartfelt hope, 
moreover, is that in this way or the other, now or in future 
time, my work may benefit, to however small an extent, the 
Country whose vyelfare I so earnestly desire, and to whoso 
contemporary records T add this page. 


FINIS, 
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Ashwoith, Mr (estate agent) on the 
expense of repaus to Hoiefordsbiro 
landlords, i 2114 

Assigned Revenues and Agricultural 
Rates Grant, ii 898 
Assmgton Agricultural Association. 

farms lentod by, ii. 393 ^ 
Assmgton, Suffolk, n. 393 
Ablill, Ml R. H. (Kirby Park Parm, 
Leioestsishiro) ■ farm, ii 248 
Astwiok Manor, Herts, i 547 
Australia: agricultural education in, 
ii. 87 

Auvergne : the peasant proprietors of, 
1. 285 

Avebury estate (Lady Meux’s) : rental 
value, 1 41 

Avebury, Wiltshiie : Di'uidical remains 
at, i. 45, 46 

Aveton Gifford, South Devon, i. 201 
Avis, Mr. A. A. (manager of the Nott- 
ingham sewage farm) : on the 
labour question, ii. 276, 278, 279 
Avon, the liver, in Wiltshire, i. 3 
Axholine, Isle of: agrioultmal eon 
ditions oonoerning, ii. 181 at se^. 
See Lincolnshire 
Aylsham, Norfolk, ii. 462 


Bacon, Wiltshire, i. 81, 82, 83 
Bagge, Mr. Edward (Pairstead Faim, 
Norfolk) : farm, li. 480-482 
Bagge, Mr. Edward (Gaywood Hall, 
Kmg’s'^Lynn) : estate, fanning ex- 
pcrienoes, and views, ii. 472 474 
Bagge, Sir Alfred (Stiadsett, Noifolk) . 
estate, faiming experience, and out- 
look, 11 478-480 

Bagnall, Mr. William (Manor House, 
Horley, Oxon) . details of farm, and 
views, 11 90-98 

Bailey, Mr. (huntsman of the Essex 
Hounds) and his motor-car, i 473 
Baines, Mr (agent to Lady Menx) : 
on labourers and cottage tenure, 
i. 88 

Balding, Mr W. J. (clerk to the School 
Board, Wendlmg, Norfolk): farm- 
ing expel lenoe, li 498 
Banbury, Oxon : farnims conditions 
at. li. 104, 106, 107 
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Bannpr, Mr. (Catshtll) ; touus on 
which ho acquued Ins small-holding, 

I . 342 , cultivation, 343 
Bardolf Maiior,,lior.set, i. 269 
Barker (labourei, Wendimg, Norfolk), 

11 498 

Bai'khain, Edward . bequest of Lin- 
oolnshire laud to Bethlom Hospital, 

II. 201 

Dai'kwoi'tli, Mr. B. (South House, 
Piddletrenthide, Dorchostor) . views 
on .-igrioultural position, i. 272, 973 
Burley, Hgrts, i. 6?)] 

Barley, Mr. .Tohn (Bainton, Yorka) ; on 
the agricultural outlook, ii 316, 317, 
318, 320 

Barley, loduotion in the piodiiotion of, 
II. 550. See under Counties 
Barnardiaton, Colonel (The Eyes, 
Sudbury, Suffolk) : on the agrieul- 
tui'al outlook, ii. 391, 393, 394 
Barnett, Thomas (labourer, Mve- 
ohureh) : on l.abour and its past 
conditions, i. 878, 379 
Barraolough, Mr 'William (sohool- 
mastei, Swainby, Yorks) : on the 
rural exodus, u. 327, 328 
Bariett (labomei, Wendling, Norfolk), 
11. 498 

Barrow, Suffolk, ii. 387 
*Bariowby, Lincolnshire, ii. 153 
Bartland, Mr. (Webbeath, Warwiok- 
ahire) : details of his small-holding, • 
i. 406, 407 

Basham, Mr. (Langley, Herts) ; on 
the laboui pioblem, i 566 ; farming 
experience, 559, 660 
Bass, Messrs, (brewers) : purchases 
of barley, ii. 259, 383 
Basset Down, Wilts, i. 35 
Bath, Mr (Wisbech, Gamtis) : fruit 
and flower farms, ii. 66 
Bawsey, Norfolk: agricultural condi- 
tion, li 472 

Beach & Sons Messrs. (Toddington) : 
jam faotoiy in Evesham 'Vale, i. 362 ; 
fruit diying, .353 

Beaohampton, North Bucks : want of 
labour at, ii. 139 
Bean giowing in Guernsey, i. 75 
Beauchamp, Mr. (Worcester) : views 
on small-holdings and labour, i. 367, 
368 

Beavon, Mr. Edwin W. (Highfleld 
House, Hnlmer) . on farming con- 
ditions in Herefordshire, i. 318-320 
Beaworthy, Devon, i. 216 
Beck, Mr. Prank (agent to His 


Majesty’s estate, S.indrmglinm, 
Norfolk) infoimation and piirfflcu- 
laib afforded iiy him ooiicmmig tlie 
estate, the distwct, and i& inis 
Imndiy, ii. 484-489 
Bock, Mr George, J.P (Oimoshj* St. 
Margaret, East Plogg, Noriutk) • 
farming experiences and views, ii 
448-452 

Book, Messrs. G and G fsnn at 
Winterton, Norfolk, ii. 451, 452 
Bedingham, Noifoik, li. 511 
Bcdwell Talk, Herts, i. 640 
Bolgmm ■ culinary use of hop-shoots 
in, i 109 

Belvoii Vale, Leieestershirs . clieese in- 
dustry, 11 . 246 ; smail-lioldiiigs, 254 
Beninglon, Lmeolnshiie, ii. 212 
Bepton, .Sussex, i. 107 
Beiesfoid-Hopc, the late Mi A. J . 
lestoration of the abbey grounds 
and rums of St Paiici'as, Canter- 
bury, i 165 

Berkeley Farmers’ Association, Lim. : 

balance sheet of, i. 400 
Berkeley, Vale of, i 389 
Borridge, Mr. Percy (Upton) : views 
of the agricultural position and 
details of his Oxon and Waiwiok- 
shire farms, ii. 98-101 
jBest, Mr. James (Holtoastle), i. 368 
Bethlem Hospital . Liiioolnshire 
estate, ii. 201 

Bewdley and District Horticultural 
Society its invitation to inspect 
small-holdings, i 323, 330; allot- 
ments, 326, hon see. on oo-opeia- 
tion, 329, 330 

Bewdley district, the, Worcestershire, 
1 . 323 et scg. 

Bioestet, Oxon, ii. 118 
Bidwell, Mr. (land agent, Ely) : on the 
agnculturai position in the fenlands 
of Cambridgeshire, ii. 36-37 
Big Fore Hill Paim, Woroestershire, 
1. 376 

Bigbnry, Devon ; depopulation, 1. 203 
Bigwood, Mr. . interested in Woroes- 
tershire small-holdings, i. 341 
Biles, Mr. (labourer, Dedham) : on 
farming in Essex, i 444 
Binbrooke, Lincolnshire, ii. 161 
‘ Birthright in Land,’ quotation from 
Mr. MacDonald’s preface, 1. 617-519 
Bishop, Ml. E. J. (Budnall Farm, 
Haddenhara, Bucks) . on agrxoul- 
fcural shows, ii. 117 
Bishop’s Castle, Shiopshire, i. 4.30 
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Bishop’s Lydcanl, Somerset ; colour of j 
sSil near, i. 225 i 

T3i8hojj|stone Minor Poore’s ei.peri- 
ment ot freeholii larmiuti at, i. 18 ; ' 
Mr, Dihben’s farm, 20, 2i i 

Black Doatli, the (1348) : eftects on 
agiioulbure in England, li. 123, 124 j 
Blaokmoie, Vale of, Dorsetsliiie, i. 261 
Blaoksdown Hill distnot, Somerset ; 

derelict lands, i. 238 
Blaokwater river, Essex : faims near, 

1 469 

Blake, Mr. . on cottage aooommodation 
and labour, i. 21, 22, 23 ; on deteri- 
oration in iViltsliiie barley, 24, 25 
lilakeinoie, Mr (Minsteiley, Shiop- 
sliire) ; on labour, i 427, 428 
Blaiikney, LmcohiBliire, li. 230 
Blaydes, Mr. T. J , J.P. (Bpworth, 
Axholme) . faiming experiences, li. 
186, 196, 19G 

Bleasby Manor , Notts, ii. 258, 250 | 

Bletehei, Mr. (Isle of Axholino) ; 

farm, li. 192 i 

Blight, i. 143 i 

Bliswoi'th, Northaniptonshire, li. 131 
Blois, Sir Halph, Bart (Cookfiold Hall, 
Suffolk), 11 . 888 

Blount’s Farm (near Sawbridgeworth, 
Eeits) : Mr Pi out’s system of 
wheat culture, i. 328-633 ^ 

Bloxworth, 'Wareham, Dorsetshire, i. 
268 

Blunt’s Hall, Essex, i. 466 
Bliintishain, St Ives, Hunts, li. 86 
Blym, Herr M. P. : on Damsh food 
exports, ii. 671 

Blyth, Sir James : on Britain’s food 
supply, 11 560 

Boa, Ml. Andiew (agent to the Hon. 
W F. D. Siiutb, M P ) : on Snlfolk 
farming, li .396, 397 
Body, Messrs, (land agents, Ply- 
mouth) : on agfioultuial conditions, 

1 194, 196 

Boodle, Eev. J. A (Bougliton Vicar- 
age, Eaversham) : on the agricul- 
tural position, i. 162 
Booth, General : detailed views on, 
and proposals for, keeping the 
labourer on the land, i. 494-504 
Booth, Mr. (Castle, Son, & Booth, 
estate agents, Banbury) : on agn- 
oultural conditions in Oxtordsbore, 
u. 106. 107 

Borbain, Mr. fDedhain, Essex) ; farm 
and expetlenoe, 1. 444 
Bott Mr, (Dallanoe Farm, Waltham 


Abbey) ; on the agrioultuial out 
look.'i. 479, 480 
Bottisliam Hull, Cambs, ii. 23 
Bouchevett, Miss (Wylliugham Hall, 
Maiket Baseti) . Ijiiieolnsbiro es- 
tate, 11 . 163, 164 

Bourne, Bev Mr (Uiinston, Lincoln- 
•sliiie) ■ agiicaltnia! views, ii 230, 
231 

Bowen, Mr. (lokloton Grange, Cain- 
bi'idgesbire) iarm, i. 662 
Eowerman, Mr (eattle-bieedoi) : his 
stock of pedigree Somerset Devons, 
i. 234, 235 

Bowser, Mr. Alfred (Fiiskney) farm, 

11 213 

Bowser, Mi. (Fiiskney, Lincolnshire) ; 
farming experience and views, li. 
213-216 

Boyce, the late Mr Jonathan (Tivets- 
hall, Norfolk) . the famous oak, ii. 
497 

Braoher, Mr. (secretary of the Maid- 
stone Farmers’ Club) : his report of 
the state of the agrioiiltiii'al industry, 

1. 166, 106 

Bradenham hams, i. 34 
Bradeaham, Norfolk : Wood Farm, 
birthplace of Mr. Eider Haggard, 
ii 601, 602 

Bradley, Worcestershire: increase of*" 
population, i. 849 

Bradshaw, Mr Eobert (Egleton, Eut- 
landshire) , farming expoiienoes and 
views, ii. 272-275 , on hunting, 275 
Bradwell, Essex, i. 467 
Brain, Mr. (land agent, Northampton) : 

on the farming outlook, li. 140, 141 
Brampton Biyan, Heiefordsliiio, i 311 
Brand, Dr. (medical ofBoer tor DriflieUl 
Union) f on the rural exodus, ii. 
306 

Branston, Lincolnshire, ii. 226 
Briisenose College • Oxfordshire farm, 

11. Ill 

Braughing, Herts, i 619, 626 
Braxted, Essex : park wall, i. 460 
Bree, Mr. P (La Eoeque, Jersey) : 

details o{ his farm, i. 96 
Brett, Mr. (Stubbings Hall Farm, 
Essex) ; Bmall-holding, i. 481, 482 
Brett, Mr. Hemy (Bleasby Manor, 
Notts) : farm and views, li. 258, 259 
Brettenbam, Norfolk, ii 489 
Brewer, Mr. Herbert (organist, Olou- 
oestsr Cathedral) : his anecdote of a 
verger, i, 896 

Brewitt, Mr. G. W. (Melton Mowbray) 
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fftim at CriTfit PHlby nml vipws nn ^ 
agi'iouUin'B, u 

Bri(,blaiuls. Ciif^V Moi'loa, Woreesler- 
bhue, i. 381 

Brighton, Mr. (Leistou, yultolk) . 

amall-hokliug, u 103 
Brigblwoll, SuBollc ■ laiiu, ii. 424 ; 
the Ball, 425, the Church, 426; 
nursery, 420 

Brinkley, Oambriclgeslure, ii. 14 
Bristol, Marquis of (lekworth Park, 
Sulfolk^ ; e, state and mansion, li. 387 
Biitannia Piuit Praseivnig Company 
(Tiptiee li’ann, Essex), i. 400 
Britten, Admiial Kenswiok, Worces- 
tershire), i. 368 ; details of state, 
371-374 

Britten, Mr. W. B. (hon. see. Here- 
fordshire Herd Book) : on the ex- 
portation of Herefoi'ds to the States, 

i. 29.3; on labour, 298; on the 
agiiflultural position in Hereford- 
shire, 302-305 

Broad, Mr (Tyaoe Farm, EdgehiU, 
Oxon) : fino vim fiom farm, ii, 101 
Bi'oadolyst, Devon farming condi- 
tions, i 196-198 ; People’s Eefiesh- 
inent House Assooialion, 196 
Bi'ooko-Hunt, Mr. (Board of Agiioul- 
ture) : on dossioated vegetables,!. 381 
Broughton House, Nottinghamshire, 

ii. 266 < 

Brown, Mr. J. P., F.S.I. (Whitohuroh, 

Heiefordflhire) ; on small-holdmgs, 
i. 316 

Brown, Ml W. 0. (Appleby, Liiiooln- 
shire) . farm and viows, ii. 196 
Biuton, Mr H W (Budford, (Mouces- 
tershue) : farm, i. 396, 390 ; on the 
agricultural outlook, 39t>; list of 
prices fetched by Ootswold farms, 
399 

Buchanan, Mr. H. B. M. (Hales, 
Market Diayton) : on small-hold- 
mgs, I. 431, 432 , on the agricul- 
tural outlook, 432-^34 
Buokden (Hunts) : cottages at, ii. 70 
Bulbarrow, Dorset, i 263 
BuUord Camp, Salisbury Plain, i. 23 
Bund, Mr. <f. W. Willis (chairman, 
Small-Holdings Committee, Woi- 
oestershire 0. C.) : on the exodus of 
labom, i. 388 

Buntingford, Herts, i 641, 567 
Burch, Mr. Honry (Suffolk) : his find 
of an old bell engraven with Arabic 
numerals, li. S90 
Bui'ford, Oxon, ii. 97 


Burgess, Mr Tfemy {lriflrllo?i)ii, 
Miuket H.uboiough) . cipcaeiici'S 
as a grazier and »ie«s, ii 267-271 
Biiigh-next-Aylsham, Noilulk, ii 455 
Burleigh, Mi Thomas ((iieal Cliekei- 
fovd, Essex) . on iiiimiiig ooiidi lions 
and diawliaoks, i. 490 
Em ley, Bulhuidshiro . cottage hold 
inga, 11. 260 

Buinham-nn Crouch, Essex condi- 
tion of the land nem, i 4110 
Burstivick, Hull, Yoi'kahne, li. 373 
Burton, Mr (Yoiks); ancient ploughed 
lands on his farm, li. J 23 
Burton, Mr 0 B. (Green Hinninorton, 
Yorks) • faim and experienoes, ii 
286, 287 

Burton, Mr. Herheit (Full Gates, 
Newton -on-the-0 use, Yoiks) . faiius, 
farming experiences, and views, ii 
293-297 

Bui well, Oambiidgsshire, ii. 17 
Bui well seed wheat, ii 1, 14, 19 
Billy, Mr. Balpb (Nazeing, Essex) ■ 
expeiiments in grass on Ins estate, 
i. 482, 483 

Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, ii S81 
Butler, Ml. Edwaid (bailiff to Di 
Lyne Stivens), i. 60, 61 ; on agri- 
, cultural prospects in Wilts and 
Hants, 61, 62 

Butter, Wiltshire, i. 34; foreign, ii. 
376-377 

Butteillies on the Cambridgeshiio 
Feng, 11 . 29 


Oadoqah, Earl of: Suffolk estate, ii. 
381, 382 

Cady, Mr. (Ford Hall, Long Melfoid, 
Suffolk) . farming experiences, ii. 
395, 396 

Oaird, Sir James ; i. vii, vlii ; on Free 
Tiade, ii. 313; on Cleveland bays, 
323 ; on the Holkham estate and 
Norfolk labouiers’ wages m 1850, 
634; on the agnoultuial outlook 
fifty years ago, 563 

Cambridge, the Bev. Octavius Pickard 
(Bloxworth, Wareham) • on the 
agricultural position, i. 268-272 

Cambridge Hniveisity Department of 
Agneultnre : experiments with ma- 
nnres, i. 624 

Cambridgeshire : acreage, ii. 1 ; soil, 
1, 2, 19, 20, 23, 31, 47, 63 ; rents 
and land values, 5, 8, 10, 11, 16, 
18, 23, 26, 27, 34, 36, 37, 43, 44, 46, 
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Ciirflbndgoshire — cont 

i7, ^9, /iO, 51, 56; presont eondi- 
tiwi of tenant ami Iniui- 

loiilq, 1, IG, 18, 25, 20, 27, 52, 33, 
3«, 37, 10-15, 40, 50; hibour 

pioLiein, 10, IS, 26, 27, 33, 34, 35, 
30, 37, 3H, 40, 50; oxotlns horn the 
land, 4, 20, 25, 27, 37 ; cottage ae- 
ooinmodation, 7, 9, 10, 19, 21, 26, 
30, 37, 42, 46, 48, 63, 54, 56 ; small- 
lioldings, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 31, 3.5, 36, 37, 
3S, 30. 40-45, 49, 64, 55, 57; wages, 

4. 16, 18, 23, 26, 38, 46, 52 , iiUot- 
ments, 6, 8, 9, 10, 56 ; sheep, 11, 
16, 16, 19, 32, 47, 53 , dairy fam- 
ing, 19, 23, 36 ; pigs, 36 ; cattle 
bleeding, 21, 33, 34, horse breed- 
ing, 33, 88 ; wheat, 1, 12, 19, 20, 
25, 83 ; the Burwell wheat, 19 ; 
oats, 33, 48 ; oereals, 8, 10, 13, 15, 
24, 33, 48 , barley giowiiig, 19, 21, 

33 , potatoea, 11, 13, 23, 24, 32, 
56, root ciops, 16, 2.3, 24; inau- 
golds, 23, 24, 33; sainfoin, 24; 
rotation of crops, 24, 32, 47, 63 ; 
maize, 34 ; fruit giomng, 34, 35, 
61-54, 65, 66; asparagus, 63, 64; 
grass lands, 13, 20, 47 ; clover, 13, 

14, 24 ; effect of basic slag dressing 
on white clover seed, 18; lucerne,^! 

15, 20, 24, 47 ; pasture land, 19, 
20, 38, 84 ; flower culture, 56, 68 ; 
apple orchards, 21, 22, 86, 63 ; 
manures, 11, 13, 19, 20, 23, 24,' 31 ; 
treatment of fen lands with gault, 
20, 31 ; three classes of land, 1 ; 
fenlands, 1, 12-14, 20 ; millionaire 
landowners near Newmarket, 2, 3, 
16 ; land held lor sporting purposes, 

4, 5, 6, 16, 19, 20; depopulation, 

6, 10 ; rates, 9, 10 ; farm buildings, 
11, 14, 20, 47 ; ooprolites, 11, 19, 
31 ; water supply, 11 ; rainfall, 1 ; 
fen farms, 12-14, 30, 31 ; drain- 
age, 12; reclamation of land 
by ‘ jkdventurera,’ 12 ; SUirtlands 
and Highlands, 14, 16 ; Scotch 
farmers, 16; labour-bill, 16, 18, 28; 
May bugs, 1 7 ; the Devil’s, i'leam, 
and Brant dykes, 17; iiaeea of 
Boman settlements, 18; American 
reapers and binders and Horsley- 
Aokroyd engine, 21 ; cement -works, 
22; eradication of charlock, 24; 
a visit to 'Wioken. Ben, 28-80; sedge 
for thatching, 29 , ague and opium, 
80; depressing inflnence of the 
lonely fen-lits, 80 81; fen relics. 


31 ; advantages and ilrswbiicks of 
fen cultivation, 31, J2 , heinp culti- 
vation, 32; wool.r.p, wiish-liinds, 
33 , education, 36, 37 , oo-opeviilion 
among small-holdeiH, 36 ; local 
valuation of boy laboui, 38, e\ 
amples of the succcsb of hinall- 
holdings drawn fiom other coun- 
ties, 39 ; an Agricultural I’ost sug- 
gested, 40, fainnng in the paiish 
of Downham, 40-46 ; evils of copy- 
hold, 40, 41, 42, 67 ; a grocer’s 
prices in 1809 and 1901, 44, 45 ; 
fixity of tenure, 40 ; drought, 47 ; 
working of the Small-Holdings 
Acts, 49 ; agricultural propcity of 
St. John’s and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge, with comparative rents, 
49, 60 , tithe, SO ; inoiease of popu- 
lation, 86 

Camperdown, Lord : Warwickshire 
estate, i. 418, 417, 418 
Canterbury, Kent, i. 147, 164 
Cardell, Mr. Harvey (Manor Barm, 
Great Paxton, Hunts) : fanning 
views, ii. 74, 76 

Carlton, Mr. (Great Waldingfieid, 
Suffolic) : fawns and experience, ii. 
891, 392 

Carlton Miniott (Vale of Mowbray, 
Yorks) ; drought, li. 832 
•• Carlton-in-Oloveland, Yorkshire, 11 825 
Carnations, culture in Guernsey, i 72 
Carr, Mr (Ditohingham Hall) ; Nor- 
folk estate, ii, 610 

Carrington, Bari of : success of allot- 
ments on his Lincolnshire estate, i. 
674 ; small-holdings, ii. 239, 242 
Caitei, Mr J, Qimrtly (Impeiis, North 
Petherten) ; on the agricultural 
position, 1 248-252 
Cary-Klwes, Mr Gervaae (Great Bill- 
ing, Nortiianta) : on the agnouUural 
outlook, ii, 140 
Castle Bising, Norfolk, u. 483 
CatshiU, Worcestershire: small -hold- 
ings at, 1 . 341, 348 
Cattal Grange, Yorkshire, ii. 286 
Cattle. See under Counties 
Caudwell, Mr. (Stiokney, Lineoln- 
shire): farming eipenenoes and 
views, ii. 221-228 
Cavendish, Suffolk, ii. 806, 400 
Q&wthorne, Mr. Joseph (Pluinpfcon 
Studley, Yorks) : farming experieneos, 
ii. 316, 818, 320 

Cement works (Mr. Stephenson’s) : 
Oanibs, ii. 22 
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Cerealfi. Sos under. Counties 
Olianibers, Mr (Muldleton, Huftolk) : 

tnini iiml views, ii 101 
Chaiiiu'l XslaniJia See Guernsey and 
Jersey 

Chaplin, Hon H(*nry, M.P (Blank- 
noy) : Ins Liucolnshire estate, li. 230 
Chapman, Mi (Ardleigh, Essex): 

staall-holding, i. 448 
Ohailes II,, tradition reapeoting, i. 7 
Ohaiieton, Mi. W. L. (vice-president 
Aguonltural Organisation Society): 
on dxigd vegotabloB, i. d30 ; interest 
in oo-operation in aid of increase 
in small-holdings in Woroeatei'shiro, 
331 ; n. 240 

Chealea, the Bcv H. J. (vicar of 
Friskney, LinooliiBhiie) • agiieul- 
tural views, li. 209, 210 ; his lostor- 
atiou of mural paintinga in AH 
Saints, 210 

Cheese. See under Counties 
Ohetwm, Mr. Hariy W. (Finsbury 
Park, London) on earth teiraaes 
in Spam, ii 138 

Chiohestei, Sussex, i. 104, 105, 106, 
110, 114 

Childien : contrast of oonntiy and 
town, u. S66 

Ohilterns, the: farming on, ii. 115, 
116, 118 . 
Chilton Farm, Hohester, Somerset, i. ' 

240 • 

Ohilveis, Mr, J. 3. (seoretary of the 
Provident Allotments Club) • on 
allotments near Spalding, ii. 239 
Chippenhaoi • Wiltshire bacon and 
butter factory, i. 81, 32 
Chipping, Heits, i. 5(i5 
Chiveis, Mr John (fliston, Oambs) : 

fruit farm, ii. 51, 62 • 

Ohivers, Mr. Stephen (Histon, Cambs) : 
fruit farm, li. 61 

Ohivers and Sons, Messrs. (Histon, 
Cambs) : fruit farm and jam factory, 
li. 61-64 

Chnshall Grange, Herts : i. 662 ; 
labour sheet showing cost of faim, 
684 

Christian Malford pioperty (Lady 
Meux’s) : rental value, i. 40 
Christie, Mr. (Lydham Manor, Shrop- 
shire) : on labour, i. 429 
Ohm oh Fenton, Yorks, li. 300 
Older. See cider Counties 
Clare, Sufiolk, ii, 397 
Clark, Mr. (Waterloo Farm, Merton, 
Norfolk) : farming expenenoe,ii. 491 


I Claike, Ml (dairyman, Yeovil dhtiiot). 
teinis on wlaoh ouws Mere loiwsd to 
him, 1 . 246 

Clarke, Mi A. E.P.H.S (HiAk, Old 
Maikot, Wi'.bfch) . on sinall-huld 
mgs and fiuit cultuie, li 5t- 
Clarkes Mr C (Maldoii, Ksii-\) oil 
the position of iigrieiiltu/e, i t.4H 
490 

Claike, Mr, Dudley, author of ‘ Modern 
Farm Buildings,’ 1 368 
Claike, Mr, J. W. (.land agent, 
GuiBborough, Yoiks) . on the agn- 
cuUiiral position, ii. 340-342 ; notes 
on agiioultuio in Yorkshue, 342- 
348 

Clarke, Mr. W H (wholesale pio- 
vision moiohant, Call Lane, Leeds) • 
on the blitter mdnstiy, ii. 376-377 
Claxby, Linoohibhu'o, ii. 163 
Clear, Mr. (auctioiioor, Southiuinster, 
Essex) : on farming in the district, 
i. 466 

Clease, Mr. B S. (deputy clerk to 
Shiopalure Counoil) ; on sheep 
scab, i. 429, 430 

Clonatone Wiuterhorne, Dorset • 
ancient house at, i. 268 
Cleveland bays, li 322, 323, 324, 325 
Cleveland, Vale of, Yorks ' u. 322, 823 
Close, George (coaohiuan) ; on the 
agiioultuial labourei of the past, ii. 
333 

Oloaworth, Someisetshlro, i. 246 
Olotb-makiug, at Winteislow, Wilt- 
shire, 1 . 15 

Chin \Jnioii, Shropshire • nranpaiative 
census returns, i. 423, 424 
Cochrane, Captain: on agiioultuial 
education, i 133 

Coohiane, Miss Constance (Croxton, 
Cambs); her labouis in the im- 
provement of rural dwellings, ii. 
59-64 

Cochrane, Mr. : farming with Mr. Bider 
Haggard in South Africa, i 661 
Cochrane, Mr. Eobert (Croxton, 
Cambs) ; estate, ii. 69, 64 
CochohaferB, li. 17 
Cookfield, Suffolk, ii. 388 
Cooking, Sussex, i. 107 
‘ Coke of Norfolk,' father of the pre- 
sent Earl of LeiCBster, ii. 682 
Cokenaoh, Herts, i. 553 
Cold Harbour Inn, Lincolnshire : 

Koman lemams, ii. 163, 154 
Coldwells, Herefordshire, i. 318 
Ooleborne, Cheltenham, i. 402 
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Coleridge, jfr lichvard : aid in the 
Kjptoiation of St Panciaa, Cautor- 
Inny, i 165 

Cohiey* Heath (H^rts) . agrioultiual 
oonditioni. lound, i 579 
Coloiiial College, Hollesley Bay, 
Suffolk, ii. 445 

Colvin, Colonel Beale, C.B (Mont- 
hame) , Essex estate, i. 470 ; Aimes 
Green Farm, 480 , Bed-polls, 481 
Combe, Hampshue : derelict land in 
neighbourhood, i. 67, (50 
Oomineroo, British, deeay of, u. 574 
Competition, foreign, ii. 2(57-270, 686, 
659, 5(50 

Oonviot labour on Dai-tmoor, i 185, 
186 

Cony, Thomas (of Basingthorpe by 
Stoke Eoohfoid) : household book, 
li. 150 

Cooke, Mr. Bryan Davies (agent to 
the Duke of Maneliestor, Kmibol- 
ton) • on the position of agricul- 
ture m Huiiliiigdonslure, li. 82, 84 
Cooke, Mr. Eadoliffe (Heiofoidshiie) : 
details of his eider woiks, i. 290 
291, 292 

Ooombe St. Nicholas, Somerset: 

exodus of labourers from, i 288 
Cooper, Mr. B C. (Waltham-oa-the- 
Wolds, Leicestershire) . on the 
agrioultural outlook, ii. 260, 261 
Cooper, Mr. E. B. (Henley-in- Arden ; 
agent to Sir W. Jaffray, <feo.) . on 
farms and farming m Warwick- 
shire, 1 . 409-412 

Cooper’s Farm, Winterslow, Wilt- 
shire, 1 . 10, 17 

Co-operative agrioultural banks, ii. 
174-178, 180 

Co-operative associations, ii. 652, 554, 
565, 571 

Co-operative Credit Banks, i. 500, 501 ; 
ii. 549, 664, 666, 563. See under 
Lincoln shiie 

Co-opeiative dairy faotoiies, ii. 430, 
570, 671 

Co-operative farming, i. 269 ; ii. 142 
Co-operative sooieties to establish 
smaB-holdingtf, i. 330, 331, 341, 
382 

Cope, Sir Anthony (Vice-Chancellor 
to Queen Elizabeth) : relics in 
Oxfordshire, ii. 102, 103 
Copley, Mr. George (Dpper Brough- 
ton, Nottinghamshire) : farm and 
views, ii. 264, 266 
Coprolites, ii. 11, 19, 31, 424, 480 


Copyhold, u 40, 41, 12, 44, f)7, (5(5, 181, 
530, 546, 552, ,665 

Coinish, Mr Geoige (Stogumber, 
Soiiieiset) : liolrting, j 236 
Coinwall . acreage, i. 218 ; riatuie of 
cultivated aiea, 218; fouiieily 
largely in the bands of small 
piopiietois, 218, 219 , falling value 
of land, 218 ; migration of tarmeis 
to cheaper shiroB, 218 : a fallhig 
population, 219; change in the 
ownership of land, 219 ; rents and 
selling values, 219, 221, 2?.2, 223 , 
position of the labourei, 219, 
221, 221, 222, 223 , abandon- 

ment of the land for the towns, 219, 

220, 222 ; education, 219, 221, 222 ; 
wages, 220, 221, 222 , cottage accom- 
modation, 220, 221, 222, 223 ; de 
population of villages, 220 , position 
of tenant-farmeisand landlords, 220, 

221, 222, 223 ; no signs of a revival 
in agricultural prosperity, 220, 223 ; 
small-holdings, 221 ; scarcity oi 
labour, 221, 222, 223 ; introduction 
of labour-saving machinery, 223 ; 
recreation advocated, 223 

Cornwall, Duchy of: Dartmoor pro- 
perty, i. 183, 188 

Oorrie, Mr. (Guernsey : on replace- 
ment of soil in glass houses, i. 76 
’ Ootswolds, the, i. 889, 390, 896, 897, 
r 899 ; 11 109, 110, 111 
Cottage aooornmodation in rural dis- 
triols, li. 646, 648. See under 
Counties 

Cottenham (Oambs) : small-holders’ 
fiuit farms, li 64 

Gottis & Sons (Epping) : their hay 
gatheiei or sweep, i. 561 
County Goutioils and light railways, 
1 369 

Courteenhall. Noithamptonshire, li. 
131 

Coventry, Earl of (Oroorne Oouit, 
WorocsteiBhire) : Heiefoids, i. 298, 
working of his estate, 362-366 : on 
labour and the national food supply, 
364 

Oowdray House, Mldhurst, Sussex, i. 
110 

Crag, Suffolk, use of as manure, ii. 
424, 426, 427 

Oranfield, Mr., sea. (Huntingdon) : on 
the agricultural outlook, ii. 77, 78 
Oranfield, Mr. Henry, jun. (Buotden, 
Hunts) : farming experience and 
views, ii. 78-80 ' 
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Ciawfoi'd, Mr E. P. ! hia oaloiilatloti 
of tlie aoreaga reijniveii to glow tlio 
food atutih Britain impoit«, li 500 
Crawley, BubboiSiI 100 
CinKo, Mosai'B W * P (I'eii'/iauoa) 
fiuit ami llowor hum, i 220 
Oiedit banka, i 500, 501 ; ii 649, 554, 
656, 50;! See undei Lineolnahiie 
Cieohoted hop poles, i. 139, 163 
Crisp, Mr. (Gnton, Cambi) ; breeder 
of Shire horses, u 38 
Oioft, Linoolnahire, n 220 
Cl omwell'* relics, at Parnley Hall, 
Yorks, II. 308 
Crondale, Hampaliiie, i. 64 
Croome Court, Worcestershire, i. 293, 
362-366, 367 

Crosa, Ml. H. Shepherd (Hamels 
Park) ; Heitfordsliiie estate, l. 521- 
524 

Orossman, Mr. (Ookenaoh, Herts) : 
details of his estate, 1. 563-559, 561 j 
views on farming and the agn- 
onltural outlook, 669-672 
Crouch rivei, Essex: farm in neigh- 
bourhood, 1 469 

Crowhorough Beacon, Sussex, i. 184 
Croxby, Linoolnahire, ii. 167 
Oroxton, Linoolnshhe, ii. 173 
..plumps, Messrs. (Gloucester) . pig- 
sties, 1. 392 

Oubitt, Mr. E. G. (Honing Hall, 
Norfolk, Chairman of the Noifolk 
Chamber of Agriculture) ; estate, 
farming experieuoes, and views, ii. 
460-464 

Culford, StU'folk, li. 381 

Curry, Mi. T (Morton Carr, Toiks) : 

farm and views, ii, 337-339 
Gurry, Mr. T , jun. (agent to Mr. A. J. 
Dorman, Nunthorpe, Yorks) : on 
the agrionltural position, ii. 337, 838 
Cutler’s Farm, Wootton Wawen, 
Warwiokshu'e, i. 418 


Dai'fodii.s, eulture of, in Guernsey, 
i 73 

Dairy farming. See under Counties 

Dalton-on- Tees, Darlington, York- 
shire, li. 372 

Dampney, Mr. G. (Chiltern Parm, near 
Ilohester, Soiuersot) : details of 
farm, i. 240, 243 

Dampney, Mr. H. (Manor Paim, 
Olosworth) ; details of farm, i. 240, 
246 

Danabniy Bing, i. 63 


Danish butter, ii. 376 377 
Dann, Mr. (Honeypot Putin, Weiidling, 
Norfolk), (aim, ij 49H 
Dartmooi, Devon, i. 1.S2 -IHI! 
Diutmoor Piisoti Paim didails oi its 
working, i. 185-188 
Dauntsey propeity (Lady Manx’s) 
rental value, i. 40 

Davis, Mr. (agent for Loid Noitlj, 
Wioxton) : views on agiioiilture in 
Oxfoidshiie, 11 , 101, 105 
Dawes, Sir Edwyn, K C.M G. (Favois- 
ham) views on the agucultiiial 
conditions in Kent, i. 160-162 
Dawson, Mr. Horace (Poxhall Farm, 
Suffolk ; bailiff to Mr Pretynmn) ; 
farming experiences, ii. 423 
Dawson, Mi J. Charles (Paifc B’auii, 
Nacton, Sulfolk) ; fanning erpori- 
ences and agricultural outlook, ii 
428, 429 

Dawson, Mr. Speneei (Stratton Hall, 
Suffolk): farming experiences, u. 
426, 428 

De Carteret, Colonel Malet (St. Oueti, 
Jersey) . manor, i, 100 
De Fenars, Baron of Oakham, and 
his hoiseshoe levy, ii. 271 
De Saumarez, Lord , Guernsey estate, 
i. 74, 77 

Sealing : in oonjnnotion with farming, 

Deardsend, Herts, i. 646 
Death duties, ii 568 
Dedham, Essex, i. 449 
Dedham, Vale of, i. 439-441 
Deighton, Yoikshiie, ii. 330 
Dengie Hundred, Essex ; derelict 
land, i. 466 ; the Flats, 469 
Denmark, effeots of having a Govern- 
ment sympathetic to agiioulture, ii 
670; comparative statement of in- 
crease in expoits smoe 1876, 671 
Dent, Major (Bibaton Hall, Hunsm- 
gore) . on agriculture in Yorkshhe, 
u. 282, 287, 288 ; cottages and 
small-holdingB, 288 ; residence, 289 
Dent, Miss: on the joustmg ground at 
Bibston HbU, li. 289 
Dent, Mr. (Leyburn, Wensleydale, 
Yorks) : on the cheese industry, il. 
j 334 

j Denton, Mr. Samuel (Board sohool- 
! master, Kimholton, Hunts) • on 

I education and agricultural industry, 

11. 83 

Depopulation, ii. 640, 666. See under 
‘ Counties 
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Dtftil’e Dyke, the, Cauibs, ii. 17 
Devoushue . acieiiKe, i 175; soil, 
17St IBS, 187, J'JO, urn , lente and 
land vaUiea, 177, Ida, 181, 180, 
MO, 193, 105, 191), 197, 108, 000, 
202, aO.5, 208, 200, 210, *212 , yow- 

fcion of tenant farmeis and lainl- 
lords, 170, 177, 170, 1«0, 181, 189. 
100, 192, 193, 105, 107, 198, 109, 
200, 201, 202, 203. 204, 200, 208, 
209, 211, 213. 210; the labour 
pioblem, 177, 178, 181, 182, 185, 

188, 194, 197, 199, 200, 201, 203, 
205. 200, 207, 210, 211, 212, 211, 
215, 216 ; desertion of the land 
by the young men, 181, 185, 188, 

189, 197, 109, 202, 206, 209, 211, 
213, 245 ; oottage accommodation, 
179, 181, 185, 189, 196. 197, 199, 

200, 201, 203, 200, 207, 209, 210, 
214; wages, 188, 189, 197, 200, 

201, 202, 205, 206, 207, 210, 213 ; 
eduofltion, 189, 196, 198, 199, 201, 

202, 206, 207, 211, 216, 217; small- 

holdings, 176, 176, 181, 182, 199, 
200, 202, 204, 208, 214; sheep, 
176, 177, 179, 183, 184, 187, 191 ; 
eattle, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 182, 
183, 184, 187, 191,210; dairy farm- 
ing, 176, 177, 178, 179, 186, 187, 
189, 191, 102; horse dealin® 

178, 210 : pigs, 187 ; grassland, , 
187, 196. 198, 301; pasture, 176, 
179, 180, 182, 190, 199, 205 ; cereals, 

178, 186, 187, 193, 203, 206 ; hay, 

179, 187, 188; root crops, 179, 
181, 186, 191 ; potato oultma, 180, 
204 ; cabbage growing, 190 ; apple 
growing, 176, 392, 193, 216; deal- 
ing as an ancillary to taiming, 177, 
178; objections of faim bands to 
Sunday labour, 378, 188, 203; 
limestone quarry and Itilas, 180, 
181 ; wool, 182, 200, 203, 206 ; mul- 
tiphoation of smaU-holdings advo- 
cated, 182 ; alternations of rich and 
poor land, 188; Dartmoor ponies, 
183, 187 ! granite quarries on Dart- 
moor, 183, 185, 186; Dartmoor 
farmers or Moormen, 184 ; Prison 
Paiin on Dartmoor, 186-188; the 
making of Devonshire cream, 191 ; 
older making, 192 ; onrions inscrip- 
tion conoeming dames 1- on a pair 
of deer’s horns, 194 ; migration of 
Devonshire farmers to Essex, 
196, 316 j operation of the People’s 
Befreshment House Association at 


Broadolysi, 196, allotments,, 197; 
local co-opeiative aguoultuuil si.ho 
oiations, 398; mipoitalimi of 
foreign woikmsni'’ r.uggehled, 199 ; 
Bolicitors as iminsigers of ebtute-j, 
203 ; labour-saving maoliJiici'y, 203 , 
the farmer’s parsonul bupeinitcn- 
deuca mdisponsable, 203, 202 ; 

causes of the evanibliment of the 
yeoman, 204 ; cultivation of the 
jam mdustiy suggested, 201; 
Irish labour imported, 205 , 
remedies suggested foi the revival 
of faiming prosperity, 211 ; in- 
difteienco of British Goyeinmenta 
to the land and its inteiests, 212 ; 
evils of the dnnkmg habit, 214 ; 
labourers’ provident institutions in 
the thirties, 214 ; a stave msciibed 
on a mug sixty years ago, 216 ; 
testimony to the industry of 
faimers, 216 ; the cry for Protec- 
tion, 217 

Dibben, Mr., sheep-breeder: farm at 
Mishopstone, Wiltshire, i, 19, 20, 21, 
24, 25, 26, 27 

Dickinson, Mr. (miller and farmer, 
Branston, Lmoolnshire) : farming 
experiences and views, li. 226-229 ; 
farm, 282, 238 ^ 

Digby, Mr. Wingfield, M.P. : on the 
labour problem, i. 264 
Diggle, Mr. 3. H. (Moulton Spalding, 
steward to the Willow Tiee Eaim 
Syndicate, dsa.) : his statement of 
the system ou which small-holdings 
are managed in Lmoolnslilre and 
Norfolk, h. 238-242 ; 600 
Dilley, Mr. Arthur George (Dilley, 
Son, ^ Bead, land agents, Hunt 
ingdon) : on the agrionltnral posi- 
tion, ii. 91-94 

Dingle, Mr. John W. (Noith Darley, 
Callington) . exporienoes and views 
of the condition of agricultiu'e m 
Cornwall, i. 219-220 
Diplook, Mr. B. 3. : inventor ot a new 
traction engine, ii. 666 
Disbiowa, Canon {rector of Bemiigton, 
Lincolnshire) : farming experiences, 
ii. 212 

Disbiowe, Mr. E. J W, (Benington) : 
flower and bulb-growing business at 
Welbourn Nursenes, li. 213, 218 
Ditohingham: a phase of cottage 
tenure, i. 38, 39 ; nurses, 228 ; thii- 
teenth-oentury vineyard at, ii. 98 ; 
farming conditions, 609 et seg. ; 616, 
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(>10; ro;!uUs nf )i ijlmiijhiiie I'oiiipe- 
titioii, ms 

Dixoii, Ml’ Hi'jji'ib (iSiiltlniui, i’oilvs) . 
esfate, II :281, CJiiveliiud Buy Stud 
Boob, 322 , 337, 343, 350 
Bobiu'to, Jolin (tho younger) : his copy 
of u map of Fcoboiiham, i. 405 
Pobson, Mr. (Droiaaiiby House, 
NoithaUorloii, Yorks), farming ex- 
porienoee, ii. 339, ,330 
Dodd, Mr. Walter (guardian and 
district oounoilloi, Guyton Hall 
Farm, Norfolk) • farm, farming ei- 
penenoes, and views, ii 474-477 
Dodder in clovei , ii. 98 
Doodle (Doiset = waetei, Norfolk; 

smike, Devonshiie), i. 366 
Dorchester, Dorset, i. 237 ; annual 
hiring fair, 280 

Dorman, Mr. A. J. (Urey 'Powers, Nua- 
thoipe) . Yoikshu'e estate, ii. 337 
Doimar, Mr Frank (schoolmaster, 
Great Bollnght, Oxon) . on the 
agricultural position, ii. 114 
Dorsetahil’a • aoieaga, i. 237; con- 
formation of county, 257 ; lents and 
land values, 258, 259, 261, 203, 
265, 274, 275, 276 ; position of 
tenant faimers and landlords, 258, 
259, 263 ; the laboui problem, 259, 
200, 268, 263, 267, 268, 273, 281, 
282 ; desertion of the land by* 
young man, 200, 268 ; cottage 
accommodation, 257, 250, 260, 264, 

265, 266, 207, 273, 275, 277, 282 ; 
wages, 250, 261, 263, 208, 281, 282 ; 
small-holdings, 260, 269, 272, 273, 
274-279, 280 , education, 270 ; 
farm buildings, 267; depopulation 
of villages, 286 , sheep? 262, 264, 

266, 266 ; wool, 262 ; cattle, 266 ; 

dairy farming, 268, 280, 281 ; soil, 
257, 264, 274 ; pasture, 257 ; grass- 
land, 258, 266 , oereals, 238, 

259, 262, 265, 266; barley, 262; 
decrease in the area of wheat 
grown, 266, 267 ; allotments, 

206; Labom-in-Vain farm, 258; 
prairie fanners, 259 ; a county of 
magnifioent views, 261 ; unthrashed 
rioks and lack of labour, 262 ; 
illustiatlons of the decay of agri- 
culture, 263 ; the advantages to 
labourers on Lord Portman’s estate, 
266 ; want ot religious feeling, 266 ; 
disappearance of the yeomen far- 
mers, 207; proposed cultivation of 
great aieas by joint-stook oom- 


j panics ’lliil, 270, 37 1 , 273 , shiiitUK' 
I and liuiitiiig ,it ilic pic-iciit day. 
j 270, 271 , dislilifi Ilf Hund.ii wiui., 
I 273, copyholilcis nmloi a cnijioin- 
tioii, 273, Sii liiibcil Hilj;, uiblie'-. 
histoiy ot tile woiKmg ol Him 
Fanil, Wiiilciborne Bt Wiulin. 
and his deahngb with it, 'll ) 279 , 
succo.ssfnl L'ifoit to letani labiuiici', 
on the laud, 279, 2Sb ; Doieliestei 
annual hiring fair, 280 , Mi 
Thomas Haidy’s views on the past 
and present position of tho agricul- 
tural labourer, 282-286 ; lusecui ity 
of tenuie the prime cause of the 
migration of labourois to towns, 
283, 284 

Dow, Mr. (carriei) : on 8nian-holding.s 
in Essex, I. 468 

Dowttid Hill, Wlutcharoh : small- 
holdings, i, 317 

Dowuham, parish of (Cambs) : details 
of farms held chiefly by small 
piopnetors and condition of holders, 
11. 40-45 

Downs propel ty (Lady Meux’s) : rental 
value, 1 40 

Dowsers (water-flndars), i. 18, 19 
Drainage and Land Improvement 
- Company, ii. 433, 434 
DiiiSeld, Yorkshire, ii 866, 366 
Du Cane, the iate Mr Peter : his 
Braxted (Essex) estate, i. 460 
Duck-deooys, Orwell, Suifolk, li. 421, 
422, 423 

Duokliatn, the late Mr. Thomas 
(Herefordshire)’ his woik on behalf 
of agiioulture, i. 314 
Dudding, Mr. Henry (Biby, Linooln- 
shire) ; sheep and cattle breeder, ii. 
169 

Dudley, Mr Edgar, F.S.I. (land agent, 
Plymouth, and Surveyor to H.M, 
War Department) : on the agii- 
oultui'al position in the West of 
England, i. 200, 201 
Duke, Mr. (Yorkshire labourer) : ran- 
dom farming recollections, ii. 369 
Dunnett, Mr (Stour House, Dedham) : 
on farming oonditions m Essex, i 
448, 449 

Dunsmore, Warwickshire, i. 412 
Dnnster, Someiset, i. 237 
Dunston, Lincoln Heath : the tra- 
veller’s danger lamp at, ii. 220 
Durrell, Mr, (cowkeeper, vegetable and 
flower glower) : farm in Jersey, i. 
89, 91’, 92, 94, 96, 99 
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DutSh butter, li. 376, 377 
Dutch ^ovc-imucut’h bounty to jiim 
wiikci'R, i 353 • 

Duval BioUioiy, Moebifl (Jeiwy): 

tlJbii holibiiRt-, i 'ifl 
Dyer, Ml (Cockfiukl, Bultollv) . tium, 
11 31)0 


Bajuss, Mr (Jjmch Barm) : hiB views 
on fariuiug and details of his Sussex 
holding, i. 107-110 
Bardiston, Teiibury WorceslerBliiro, 

1. 370 

Earl Soham, Sutfoik ii. 398 
East and West Hidings Joint Agri- 
oultural Council : lesearch and 
mstruotion at then Manor Faim, 
Gavioith, Yorks, ii. 302 
East Barleigh, Kent . fiummg at, i. 166 
East Blegg, Norfolk, ii 460 
East Hatley, Sandy, Beds, ii. 68 
East Hoathiy, Sussex : poor rate in, 

i. 123 

East Hoathiy schools' agricultural 
education at, i. 133 
East Sutton, Kent ; fanning at, i. 166 
Eastburn, Yorkshire, ii. 866 
Easters, the, Essex, i. 472, 476 
Enstes, Mr (sehoolmaster, Yelling,^ 
Hunts): on the agricultural out- 
look, ii. 73, 74 
Bhele river, ’Wilts, i. 20 
Boolesiastioal Oommissioners : land 
held under at Downham, Cambs, 

ii. 40-46 ; Linoolnsbire estate, 166 
Eddie, Mr. G. ’William (Little Ponton, 

Lincolnshire) : farm and experiences, 
ii. 152, 163 

Edgar, Mr. (Knight’s Hill, Oookfield, 
Sufiolk) ; faiin, ii. 388, .390 
Bdgoumbe, Sir Itobort . his leport on 
the working of Bew Baira, ’Winter- 
borne St. Martin, i 273-279 
Edgehill, Oxfordshire, ii. 100, 101, 109 
Edgmond, Newport, i. 430 
Education Department : Miss Bussell’s 
suggestion respecting ohildren in 
the hop gardens, i. 164 
Education, rural : operation of present 
system on the labourer, ii, 642, 643, 
646, 660, 661, 667. See under 
Counties 

Edward ’VII., King; details of his j 
estate at Sandringham, NorfoUr, and 
his great interest therein, ii. 484- 
489 

Edwards, Mr. B, (Strangworth, Pcm- 


bridge)' advootuij'ofHuiitll luildiiigi, 
i ,308, .30!) 

Bgletoii, iiiitliuulsbiis.ji. ‘J72 
l'’giiieie, Nmfolk, ii 471 
Egmoiil, Eiiil of . Sussex estate, 1 110 
iilluda, Queen : tradition ciiiiceiiiiiig, 

1. 53 

Ellen, Mr F C (estate agmit) . on 
fiiiiiiuig in Hatiipsliiic, i. 61, 62, 66, 
67, 68, .59, 60 

Blliiighnm Hall, Noifulk, ii 50!) 

Eltisley (Gambs) . labouieifa’ dwellings, 
li. 69-1)1 

Elwos, Mr. H. J., B.L S. (Cnleboine, 
Cheltenham) . on the agrioultnial 
position, i. 402 
Ely, II. 1, 35 

Emerson, Mr. Charles A. (Deighton, 
Yorks) , estate, and agiioultural 
views, 11 330, 331 

Eminsou, Mr. T B. B. (Gonerby 
House, Bootter ; Gainsboi ough 
medical officer of health) : views on 
the position of agriculture in his 
district of Linoolnshire, ii. 234-238 
Eppmg, Essex, i 361 
Epping Forest, i. 472, 481 
Epton, Mr. Eobert James (Northohne 
Farm, ’Wninfleet St. Mary, Lincoln- 
shire) ; details of a typical holding, • 
and views, li. 216-219 
iBpworth (Axholme),ii. 186 ; parsopage 
in which Wesley was born, 189 ; 
small-holdings, 189 ; agricultural 
details ooncerning, 189-193 
Esiugtune, William ; his curious in- 
scription (1610) on deer’s hoins, i. 
194 

Essendon, Herts, i. 638 
Essex, aweage, I 486; soil, 436, 444, 
447, 466, 460, 472, 476, 477, 476, 

470, 480 , lents and land values, 
437, 438, 442, 443, 444, 448, 448, 
449, 463, 464, 455, 466, 407, 468, 
473, 474, 475, 478, 480. 486, 487, 
489, 491, 498, 504 ; position of ten- 
ant farmers and landlords, 438, 441, 

442, 443, 444, 462, 468, 454, 466, 
460, 467, 474, 476, 478, 480, 483, 
484, 487, 488, 489, 490; the labour 
problem, 436, 437, 438, 440, 442, 

443, 444, 445, 446, 448, 449, 450, 
463, 454, 463, 462, 466, 407, 468, 

471, 474, 475, 478, 480, 488, 4S4, 
486, 487, 488, 489, 494 ; the exodus 
from the land and its causes, 449, 
450,453,466,478, 489,494; wages, 
438,442, 443, 446, 450, 463, 468, 461, 
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4fi7, 46R, 471, 476, 47(5, 478, 479, 
480, 487, 489, 502, 606 ; cflucation, 
439, 489, 493, 195, 49(5 , depopula- 
tion, 408, J^'6, 478, 491 , anuill- 
lioldmgB, 440, 441, 418, 4,56, 460, 
401, 462, 405, 408, 490, 490, 501 , 
cottage accommodation, 442, 443, 
144, 448, 449, 465, 468, 474, 476, 
477, 479, 480, 484, 487, 488, 489, 
498, tithe, 441, 446, 470, 491, 
606, 507 ; cattle. 441, 448, 445, 447, 
449, 452, 453, 466, 473, 477, 4H1, 
482 ; Bjicep, 441, 444, 445, 449. 463, 
456, 474, 480 ; hoiscs, 444 , piga, 
454 , dairy farming, 466, 463, 4(15, 
477,478,470,480,484,485, ceieala, 
441, 442, 444, 464, 455, 400, 4(53, 
475, 476, 478, 480, root crops, 
441, 442, 444, 448, 455, 457, 475, 
487 ; gi'ass and arable, 444, 453, 
466, 466, 466, 470, 476, 480, 482, 
483, 485, 486 ; beans and iieas, 447, 
448, 456, 457 ; radish cultivation, 
467 , hay, 479, 480, 482, 485, 486, 
487 ; potatoes, 485 ; turnips, 487 ; 
poiilhj, 462, 477; fiuit growing, 
456, 460-462, 470-472, 476; the 
Vale of Dedham, 439 , migration 
of Devonshire farmers to, 195 ; 
water supply, 442, 444, 446, 447 ; 

‘ elevens ’ and ‘ beavers,’ 446 , relics 
of the earthquake, 447 ; dealers, 449 ; 
railway lates, 460, 451,466; wool,* 
432 ; oo-operation between faimers, 
464, 483, 497, 498, 500 ; labour-bill, 
456, 465, 469, 473, 480 ; rotation of 
crops, 456 , drought, 457, 458, 461 ; 
the condition of the agricultural 
labourer in the past, 458, 459 ; the 
I’iptree fruit farm, 460-462; jam 
making, 461 ; remedy foi* the ruial 
exodus, 462; tillage books of the 
farm, 463 ; diffeienoo between 
morning and evening milk, 463 ; 
wheat glowing made profitable, 403, 
464 ; tables of pioflts foi four- 
teen years on one of Lord 
Eayleigh’s best and worst farms, 
464 ; milk shops in London in 
connection with dairy farming, 465 ; 
the ‘ black ’ distnots, 466 ; deieliet 
land, 466, 469, 470, 489, 502 ; culti- 
vation under glass, 470-472 ; alien 
competition at Waltham Cross, 471 ; 
women labour in glass houses, 471, 
472 ; the Eoothings and Easters, 472 
478 ; Sunday labour on dairy farms, 
478; scenery near Epping Forest, 


\ 481; cost of marketing hay, 4§2 , 

O' pel mien ts in grass at Naueing, 
482, 483, Mfimen as cow ;julkeis, 
481; niieiicloseiS land and its pests, 
485 ; housing labouieiH in the 
Waltliam district, 487, 488 ; i3me- 
dics to reiiistatc wheat cultivation, 
490 ; aid to tlie land and the 
lahourei , 492 ; tho Salv atioii A rmy 
farming colony at Hadleiqh, -19;i - 
604 ; Geneial Booth's views on tho 
moans for keeping the laboiiiei to 
the land, 494-504; agriciiltuial 
credit banks, 500, SOI , spado- 
husbandry, 501 ; agricultural sta- 
tistics m 1795, 504, 506 , answei s to 
queiies on agricultural conditions 
proposed by the Boaid of Agiioulture 
in 1795, 505, 607; poota-i.iles in 
Great Dnnmow at the end of tho 
seventeenth century, 506 ; a corn- 
growing oonntry, 508 
Essington family ; tombs in Brightwell 
Church, Sussex, ii. 425 
Evans, tho Eev. Mr (leotor of Pieston 
Capes, Northamptonshire) , agricul- 
tural views, ii. 129 

Evans, Sir John : on Cambridgeshiio 
fen relics, ii, 31 

Bvans-Lombe, Ml. (Seaming, Nor- 
, folk) ; estate, ii. 600 
Evelyn, Mr. (Kiusham Court, Pros- 
teign, Herefordshire), i. 311 
Eveiitt, Mr. William (chairman of the 
Wilburton Parish Oounoil) • his 
Oamhridgesbue small-holding, ii 36 
Evesham, Vale of: the homo of 
gardening, i. 348 ; increase of 
population, .344, 849 , fruit and 
vegetable cultivation, 346-362 
Exeter, Marquis of: Eutlandshire 
estate, li. 260 

Exmoor, i. 225 ; tho red deer, 230 
Bxnmg (Cambs), and the Boadicea 
tradition, li. 18 

Eye, Valley of the, Leicestershire, ii. 
263 

Eynesbury, Hunts, ii. 76 
Eyre, Eev G. (Eai Eoie.st) : his interest 
in small-holdings, i. 329, 330 


Earsk, Mr. Beckett, M.P. : Yorkshire 
estate, n. 303; luncheon to tho 
Institute of .Journahets, 309 
Eaiibiirn, Mi. (Hutton Bonville, 
Yorks) : faimiug experiences, ii, 
386, 337 
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Faivbtead Farm, Norfolk, li. 480 
Faiiy, Mr. (Prioiy Farm, Hunts) • 
{armj,n(]; and views, li. 84 
Fall Gates, Newton-on-tho-Ouse, 
Yorks, ii. 393 

Far Voreat, Woreestersliire, i. 399 
Farin-oottage holdings, i. 433 
Farnley Hall, Wharfedale, Yoiks 
rslica of Cioiawcll and Fairfax, and 
piotiJies, ij 307, 308 
Farr, Mr. Edward (Norite Court, 
Pembridge) : Ins ohampion Hereford 
bull, 1 . 310 ; treatment of leboiuers, 
3n 

Faveiahaw, Kent ; condition of farm- 
ing in the district, i, 160-162 
Fawkes, Mr, P. H. (Farnley Hall, 
Wharfedale) : Yotkshire estate, and 
views on agrioulture, ii. 804 ei seq. 
Fawsley, NorthamptonsUiro, li. 128 
Feokenham, Worcestershire ; map of, 
ordeied to be made by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1591 . details given, i. 
40S, 406 ; plan of, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, ii, 7, 8 
Fen farms, Canibs, ii. 12-14, 30, 31. 
See Lincolnshire 

Fenn, Mr. J. (Ardleigh) ; on the agri- 
cultural outlook in Essex, i. 441 
Feiris, Mr, (Upper Salthrop) . sheep- 
breeder, i. 36 ,, 

Fovorehaia, Earl of ; estate, Byedale, 
Yorks, ii. 361 

Fieldsend, Mv. Charles (Kirmond-le- 
Mire, Lincolnshire) : details of farm 
and agrioultural views, ii. 167-161 
Fieldsend, Mr. John Thomas (Bin- 
brooke, Liaoolnshire) : farming ox- 
perionoes and views, ii. 161-166 
Fig-treaa, oultivation of, iii Guernsey, 
i. 75 

Finch, Miss Margaret on the custom 
of affixing horseshoes on Oaltham 
Castle gate, ii 271 

Finch, the late Mr. : Eutlandshire 
estate, ii. 260 

Pinch, Jkir. 6. H. : Butlandshire estate, 
rl 272 

Finch, Mr. H. B. ; on small-holdings 
in Eutlandshire, fa. 260 
Finnish butter, ii. 376, 377 
Fisher, Mr. W. (Amotheiby, Yorks) : 
faim, ii. 360 

Fitahardingo, Lord (chairman of Ber- 
keley Farmers’ Assoc., Lim ), i. 400 
Flick, Mr. Bobert (Thebetlon, Suffolk), 
experiences of farming, ii. 402, 403, 
404, 406, 407, 408, 409; notes on 


the position of the land and agii- 
Gulture, 410-417 

Flixton, Suffolk • fauns and faiming, 
11 434-439 

Flower, Mr , .shoop-liieedcr, i 19 
Flowei-eultura in Guornsoy, i. 73, 74 
Foljainbe, Mr. . outici.sm of Mi Bidor 
Haggard’s ivink, ii 311, 313 
Food : dimiiiisbing home supply, ii. 
ssa, 560 

Pordliam, Mr Ileibert (Odsey, 
Cambs) . farming experiences and 
agiioultmal views, ii. 45-4^ 

Foreign compotition, ii. ,536, 659, 560 
Forrester, Mr. James (Loul Poitmau’s 
agent) ■ on farming and farm 
laboureis in Dorsetshiio, i 265-267 
Fortesoue, Loid . favours small farms, 

i, 236 

Foster, Mi (Afarkenfield Hall, Yorks), 
n. 316, 318, 320 

Foston-on-the-Wolds, Yorks, li. 363 
Fotbeiinghay Castle, Northampton- 
shire, fa. 82 

Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, ii. 309 
Fovant, Yalley of the, i. 26 
Fox, Mr. William (small-holder, Crox- 
ton, Cambs) • farming expeiienoe, 

ii. 71, 72 

Fox, Mr. Wilson (Hatfield), i. 584 
Fox-bolting, i. 37 

Foxham, Wilts . failure of small plot 
‘ system at, i. 29 

Free trade, action of, on agriculture, 
ii. 638, 564, 672 

Freebridge Lynn Union, Norfolk; 

rateable value, ii. 477 
Freegard, Mr (Meux estate) : on 
labour, i. 46 

Freeman, Mr., son. (Stanford Eivers, 
Essex) faiming experiences, i 
477, 478 

Fieeman, Mr John, jun. (Stanfoid 
Elvers, Essex) : dairy farm, i. 477, 
478 

French, Mr. Charles (Hauwell Castle, 
Oxon) : details of his farm and 
experience, ii. 102 
Fiiesland butter, li 876, 377 
Friakney, Linooln.shire . small-hold- 
ings at, li. 206 ; loss of population, 
207 ; soil, 209 ; 210 
Frost, Mr. Edward, J.P. (West Wratt- 
ing Hall, Cambs): farm, li. 14, 
16 

Fruit. See under Counties 
Fuller-Aoland-Hood, Sir Alexander, 
M.P. : Someisetshire estate, i. 249 
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Gaikruoeoogu, Liuoolnfahn'e, ii ii t2 
Gale, Mr. (Bradwell, Es'iex) : fiirniing 
e.xperienoe and xiews, i. 4fi7, 
Oardmor, Mr (h;iihfftnMi. CroMhiuan, 
Ookenaoh) ; ?in fiiiming conditions 
in Ueits, 1 . .305 

Gardinoi, Mr. (NmvtonHall, Huffnlk)' 
farm and experiences, u. 3!)2, 393 
Gardner, Mi. . on quarters,! elites, and 
the system of land purchase in 
Guernsey, i 81, 82 

Gariiett-Botfield.Mi. W. E (The Hut 
Bishop’s Castle, Shiopshire) , on 
sheep ^oab, i. 430 

Garnior, M., on the effects of the Black 
Death on ngrioulture in England, ii 
123, 124 

Garsington, Oxon, li. 120, 121, 122 
Qarton-on-the-Wolds, Yorkshiie, u. 
3G3 

Gnseoigns estates, Eorkshire, u. 300 
Gaunt, Dr (AJveohuroh, Worcester- 
shire) on labour and the exodus to 
towns, 1 370 

Gaussen, Captain' Heits estate, i. 548 
Gaussen, Mr, 0 W (managei, Biook- 
man estate) ; on fanning m Herts, 

1, 647 

Gayton, Norfolk, ii. 474 
Geater, Mr. (Leiston Abbey Farm, 
Suffolk) : farming experiences and 
views, ii. 405-407 

German land-bank system, the, ii .568 t 
Gibbs, Mr. (Cutler’s Farm, Wootton 
Wawen) : farming experience, i 418 
Gllbey, Sir Walter • on horse-breeding 
in England, ii 562 
Girton, Cambridgeshire, ii 38 
Glass-house cultivation. Sec Guern- 
sey, Jersey and Essex 
Glass houses, cultivation in^a. 470-472 
Gloucester, i. 396 ; anecdotes respecting 
the Cathedral, 396 

Glonoestershue • acreage, i. 389 ; con 
foimation, 389 i rant and land 
values, 390, 395, 397, 399 ; condition 
of tenant faimers and landlords, 
896, 398 , the labour problem, 397, 
402 ; wages, 393 ; cottage accommo- 
dation, 398 ; the exodus from the 
land, 402 ; labour-bill, 390 ; cattle, 
393. 394, 398 ; sheep, 393 ; dairy 
farming, 393, 402 ; amall-holdings, 
398 ; wheat, 391 ; mangolds, 391 ; 
grass lands, 392; manmes, 391, 
392, water supply, 391 ; wool and 
cloth, 394, 395, S98 ; the most notice- 
able ‘ thing ' in Gloucester, 396 ; the 


Berkeley I arniers' As loiiiaiion, Ljd., 
400 , niaoluno foi the desiociflinn 
of fimt and vogefaides, iOl , ngu- 
cultural indiisti,(y kept iifffiat by 
wealth made in towns, 402 
Oondley, Deiccsteisliiie, ii 267 
Golding, Mr (Wbichford, Waiwick- 
shire) . faim, i. 417, 418 
Gonerby House, Scottei, Lincolnshiio, 
11 234 

Good Easter, Essex, i 476 
Qoodohild, Mi. (Glare, Suffolk) : on 
farming piospects, n. 400 
Goodlass, Mr Charles (Golden Hill, 
Sker no, Yorks) : fnimiugexperionoos, 
11. 363, 364 

Goodricke, Sir Henry . intiodiioei of 
the first Eibston pippin tree mto 
England (1709), ii. 290 
Goole and Marshland Light Bailway, 
u. 188 

Gomnge, Mr. . details of his Sussex 
farm, i. 110-112 

I Goss, Mr. T. (Iddesleigh, Devon) : on 
soaicity of iabom, i. 215 
Qothoi’pe, Mr. W. (Hutton Oonyais, 
Yorks); agricultural views, ii 316, 
817, 318, 320 

Gotlo, Mi. (land agent, Northampton, 
and Stony Stratford, Bucks) . views 
_ on the agnoultural position, ii. 139, 
’140 

Gough, Mr. (Glebe Farm, Lydham 
Manor) . on labour in Shropshire, i. 
426, 427 

Gourlay, Mr (bailiff of Daitmoor 
Prison Farm), i. 185 ; on the working 
of the farm, 187 

Government, llntish : indilferenoe to 
the agricultural interests, i. 212 ; 
suggested advances in agricultural 
aid, 11 . 548, 549, 555, 663 ; duty to- 
wards agrioultuie, 570, 571, .572, 574 
Grafton, Duke of . Northamptonshire 
estate, ii. 131, 136, 137 
Graham, Mrs. (Leyburn, Weiisleydale, 
Yorks) her process of cheese- 
making, li. 335, 336 
Graham, the Bev. Mr. (Garsington, 
Oxon), ii. 120 

Grant, Mr. (Evesham) . allotment, i. 
360 

Grant, Mr. C B. (Bursar of King’s 
College, Cambridge)' on the College’s 
agricultural property, ii. 49 
Grantham, Sir William ' on agrioul- 
tiiial Conditions m Sussex, i, 181, 
131 
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Gimbs, eultura ot, >n Gitoinsej, i. 72, 
7 j: in Bnj.lftn(i in the jw&i., ii 
98 , 

Giay, Mr. (ObriaVail Urnngc, Herts, 
agent to Lord Hampden) ; dotaiU 
of his twin, 1 .562,5(1.9; Ins laboui- 
aheot, .5ti± 

Great and Little Hampton, Wovces- 
lerahiio : increase of population, 

i. 349 

Great Barugli, Yoiks ; dwindling popu- 
lation, ii .557 

Great Billing, Nortbants, ii. 240 
Great Biomley, Essex, i 452 
Great Chestoiford, Essex, i 490 
Great Dalby, Leicestei shire, ii. 24(1 
Great Dunmow, Essex, i. 506 
Great Eastern Bwlway, the, and its 
rates, i. 460 

Great Lyda Farm, Yeovil, Dorset, i. 
242 

Groat Ormesby, Noifolk, li. 451 
Great Ousebuin, Yoiks . cottages at, 

ii. 309 

Great Paxton, Hunts, ii. 74 
Great Bollrigiit, Oxon, ii. 107 
Great Salmg, ISssex; a landownei's 
exparietioes, i 491 
Great Waldingfield, SuSolk, n. 391 
Greaves, Bev. Mr. (rootor of Bpworth) : 

on small-holdinga, li. 196, 197 
Grebhy Hall, Linoolkshire, ii. 24 
Green Hammerton, Yorks, ii. 286, 290 
Green, Mr. (near Wyfordby, Leioester- 
shire) : farm, li. 262 
Green, Mr. (Yelling, Hunts) . farming 
experiences, ii. 73 

Green, Mr. Bioliard (The Whittern, 
Lyoashall) : his herd of Hoiefords, 
i. 293, 310 

Green, The Bcv. William (rector of 
Winlerton, Norfolk) : on the Ashing 
industry, ii. 452 

Gioonslade, Mr. (secretary to the 
Taunton Farmers’ Club) ; on agri- 
cultural conditions in Somerset, i. 
288, 239 

Grey, Earl, and the Public House 
Trust, i. 198 

Gi'ieison, Mi. Thomas 3. (agent to 
Sir Fredeiiblc Adah-, Bart, Fliiton, 
Suflolk) : expenanoe ot large estate 
management, and views, ii. 484 439 
Grimsby, Yorks, ii. 171 
Grove, Mr. Edmund (Kingslons, White 
Boothing, Essex) : farm and views, 
i.474 

Gudgeon, M*. John (The Lodge, Blis- 


wortli, Nortlmmptotmluie) detnils 
of his farm, and expel uaif'e, li. l;!l, 
132 

Guei nspy, Island of f ,aciniig(', i. Art; 
oontinstcd with Wiltshiui, OH ; sell- 
ing and letting, piieo of liiiul, (jn, 70, 
77, 79-83; land hold by ..iimll. 
holders, 68, 69 ; energy, thnftineas, 
and prosperity of cultivators, 69, 74, 
78 ; prohibition of imported cattle, 
69 ; oottages, 69, 77 ; soil, 69. 70, 
71, 71, 75; education, 69; piinio- 
geiiituie and heritage of,.property, 
70 ; stringent conscription, 70 , 
cultivation under glass, 70, 72, 76 ; 
oveibuilding of glass-houses, 70, 76. 
78 ; cuttle, 70, 71, 73 ; cereals, 70, 
77 ; hired French peasant labour, 
71 ; male calves, 71 ; cows, 71, 77 ; 
cost of anthracite for the glass- 
houses, 72, 76; grape-growing, 72, 
73, 75; Aower-oulture, 72, 73 ; fruit 
growing, 73 ; tomatoes, 73, 75 ; 
potatoes, 73 ; land hunger of people, 
74; Ag trees, 76, beans, 75; cost 
and oonstruotion of a glass-house, 
76 ; expense of carriage to English 
markets, 70, 78 ; paucity of ‘ true ’ 
farms, 77 ; steamer and lailway 
competition required, 78 ; oompli- 
oated land tenure, 79, 80 ; quarters,' 
rentes, and the system of land pur- 
chase, 79-83 

Guisborough, Yorkshire, ii. 340 

Gulland, Mr. John (Selraes, Jackson, 
and (iulland) : in defence ot hop 
factors, i. 173 

Gordon, Sir Brampton, M P. (Assing- 
ton, Suffolk) : faims rented by the 
Assington Agnoultural Association, 
ii 393 


HtOQUom, Mr. (Jersey) . farm at 
L’Etac, i. 99 

Haddenham, Bucks, ii. 117 
Haddookstone, Markington, Hereford 
shire, ii. 316 

Hadham Palace, Hertfordshire, i. 527 
Hadleigh, Essex ■ Salvation Army 
agriouHural colony, i 403 504 
Haggard, the late Mr. (Mr Eider 
Haggaid’s father), n. 602 
Haggard, Mr. (Bradenham, Norfolk) : 
estate, ii. 601, 602 

Haggard, Mr. Bider (Ditohmgham) : 
experiences as landowner and 
farmer in Norfolk and Suffolk, and. 



deductions tUevpfi'om, li 44 i, 441, 
51(i-5a5 

Halos, Maiket Ditt.vtoii, Sluojisliuc, i 
431 * * ' 

Halesworth, Suffolk; faimiUH m dis- 
tviol, li 443, 444 

Halkom, Mr. W. (Yorlrshu'e border of 
Lincolnshxie) farming experienoes, 
II 194 

Hall, Mr A. 0. (The Manor, Great 
Eoilriftht, Oxon) . details of hia 
Oxfoidshiro I'aimiiig, ii. 107-111 
Hall, Mi.»Maik (Bye Hills, Marske, 
Yorks) : farming expeiienoeB, li, 
839, 340 

Hall, Mr. W H (Six Mile Bottom, 
Cambs) . expeunient on his estate 
with allotments and small-holdings, 
ii. 6-9 ; Oxfordshire farm, 107-111 
Hall, Messrs. John and Isaac (market 
gaideners, Bynesbury, St. Neots, 
Hunts) . farming exiieriences, ii. 75 
Halland, Sussex, i. 123 
Ham Street, Kent, i. 138 
Hambleton, Rutlandshire • cow-pasture 
holdings, ii 260 
Hamels Paik, Herts, i 521 
Hamilton, Mr. (Waltham Cross, 
Essex) . grape, fruit, ououmber, and 
tomato oultiyation under glass, i. 
470-472 

Hampshire ; acreage, i. 61 ; descrip- 
tion of a typical farm, 61-60 ; the 
farm buildings, 81, 62 ; a good old 
shepherd, 61 ; letting and selling 
value of land, 62 ; ahoep-breeding, 
52,66, 60, 01; cereals, 63, 53, GO, 
61 ; grass, 63, 64 ; sainfoin, 68, 64, 
61; dislike of farm servants to 
Sunday work, S3, 63 ; horses, 54 ; 
hay, 64, 61 ; labonr-bill, 57, 61 ; 
rotation of crops, 55, 66 ; cattle, 65, 
61 ; shooting and 6sliing rights, 56 ; 
root crops, 56, 61 ; want of capital, 
67, 62 ; a land agent’s views of the 
agricultural position, 56-60 ; rents, 
67, 62; derelict land, 67 ; wages, 68, 
61, 62, 63 ; the labour problem, 68, 
60, 62, 63, 64 ; rabbits, 68, 61 ; 
cottage accommodation, 58, 64 ; 
vitiation of tenant-right claims, 59 ; 
too great a letnui expected from 
capital invested, 69 ; dealing as an 
anoiUary, 69, 60 ; the Enham home- 
farm, 60; depopulation of villages, 
60 ; infeiiority of labour, 63 ; cir- 
cumstances telling against keeping 
labourers to farming, 63, 64 ; rural 


odueation, 01, I’l.o , allotiuMita, stit 
tagp gaidemng, iiud fiuit giownig, 
65, provieion of winter le- 
isiciition, (i6 ® 

Hampton Couit, Ijoouiinstui, 
foidahiro, i 21) t 

Hanbiivy Hull, Dioitwich, i .iOh 
Hanliury, Mr. (Bie.sidout of tlie lloaui 
of Agriculture) • on railway rales, i. 
451 ; contrast of Ins woide and his 
deeds in the improvement of agri- 
ciiUmal conditions, n. 5Si, 53G, 
suggestion to atrcnglhen hus poweis, 
.566 

Hancock, Mr. (Swaffham Bulbock, 
Cambs) • farm, ii 26 
Hanwell Castle, Oxon, ii 102 
Hailiin, Colonel H E. (Newton Sur- 
maviUe, Yeovil) ■ on the agiicultuial 
position, 1 240, 252-264 
Haibord, Rev. Mr H. (Romney 
Maish) : particulars ofhis propoity, 
i 160 

Harding, Mr. R. P. (Loid Walsmg- 
ham’s sub-agent at Meiton, Nor- 
folk) : farming experience and 
views, ii 489-492 
Hardwick House, Oxon, li 103 
Hardy, Mr. E (Swmefloet, West 
Biding) : on farming, ii 194, 195 
^ardy, Mr. Thomas : on agriculture 
and agricultural labourers, i. 282- 
286 

Haileston, Norfolk, ii. 625 
Hailestone, Northants : co-operative 
faimmg, ii. 142 

Haiper, Mr James (.Stioiid) : machine 
for the aitifioial drying of fruit and 
vegetables, i. 401 

Harpor-Adams Agifoultural College, 
Edgmond, Newport, i. 430 
Harris, Mr. William J. (Hal will Manor, 
Seaworthy, Devon) : on small- 
holdings, i. 215 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, ii. 303 
Halt, Mrs. Ernest (Fair Lawn, 
Tottendge, Herts) : views on the 
agricultural position, i 683 
Hartwell, Bucks, ii. 135 
Haselbury, Somersetshire, i. 247 
Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset: agri- 
cultural conditions in the ’thirties 
i. 214 

Hatfield, Heits, i. 634 
Hay gatherer,!. 561 
Hay-shed, novel, i. 412 
Hay-turner (makei Jaimam, Great 
Haseley, Oxon), i. 416 
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H^sard, Devon, i 180 
Haael], Mi’ • CanibiidKcshiip fnnt I 
I'araP, II, SI, 35 , 

Heale Hoii.^e, Vi’iltshire triiditions 
oi*noorning, i. 7 
Ileaison’s iiioubalois, i, lOfi 
Heatlifleld, Sussex, i. llfi 
Hellingly, Sussex, i. 123 
Hemp cultivation, ii 32, 31!) 

Hempson, Mr. G P (Good Hall, 
Aidleigh) ; on fairaing and railway 
1 iites m Essex, i. 450, 451, 452 
Hengiavo, Suffolk, ii. 383 
Henley-m Arden, Waiwiclcahiie, i 40!) 

Ill refordshire acreage, i 287 , soil, 

287, 305, 30G. 310 ; rents and land 
values, 296, 298, 300, 301, 303, 805, 

306, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 314, 

316, 318 ; condition of tenant 
farmers and landlords, 294, 296, 
296, 297, 298, 300, 301, 302, 306, 
308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 316, 316, 

317, 319, 320, 321; the labour 
problem, 289, 294, 295, 296, 297, 

298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 304, 306, 

307, 308, 310, 311. 312, 315, 317, 
318; wages, 289, 301, 302, 304, 
307, 310, 811, 312, 315, 317, 
810 ; oottage accommodation, 294, 
300, 310, 313, 316, 316, 318, 319; 
education, 296, 297, 805, 316, 317,* 
319 ; tho abolition of education eiig- ^ 
gestod as a means to keep labourers 
on the soil, 297 ; small-holdings, 

299, 304, 308, 809, 311, 313, 314, 
316, 316, 317 ; cattle. 292, 298, 299, 
302, 303, 304. 305, 306; 307, 309 ; 
exportation of Herefords to the 
States and South Ameiica, 293, 
304, 310; sheep, 300, 303, 304, 
307, 309 ; dairy faiming, 302 ; 
apple orchards, 287, 288, 289 ; 
fruit culture generally, 287, 289, 
301; cultivation Of atrawbeiiiea, 

288, 301 ; cost of fruit picking, 289 ; 
cider and perry mailing, 289, 290, 
291, 292 ; ‘ family cider,’ 290 ; names 
of apples cultivated in the seven- 
teenth century, 290, 291 ; spurious 
compounds imitative of older and 
perry, 292 ; dark prospeots of the 
future of sgrionltnre, 299, 802, 806, 
316, 817, 320 ; grass lands, 800, 302, 
306, 308, 316 ; cereals, 300, 302, 320 ; 
optimistic opinions on a^ioultnrai 
prospects, 3O0, 301 ; oultivatlon. of 
hops, 301, 303 ; hop factors, 801 ; 
rotation of crops, 303; best hop 


distiicts, 303; wondbinil pbiiitiiig, 
306 ; spoiling ten infs, 313 
lleitioHlshire : .icica/io, i 509, clia- 
ractoilsticM, 50!!; toil, 5111, 523, 
524, 5‘25, 528, 515, 548, 551, 

553. 558, 567 , leuts and land 
values, 513, 514, 522, 524, 520, 536, 
538, 540, 541, 642, 545, 547, 548, 

549, 552, 560, 566, 568, 57b, 583; 

the exodus from the land, 513, 555, 
569, 570, 573, 674, 579, 583; the 
labour problem, 511, 613, 520, 522, 
527, 533, 535, 538, 539, M40, 541, 
613, 544, 516, 547, 548, 550, 551, 

555, 563, 565, 566, 667, 570, 576, 

577, 584, condition of tenant 
farmers and landlords, 511, 512, 
513, 514, 515, 516, 522, 523, 520, 

534, 585, 54’i, 544, 547, 552, 664, 

565, 506, 569. 570, 571, 576, 579, 

580, 582 ; ivages, 520, 522, 523, 527, 
537, 588, 539, 543, 540, 550, 551, 
661, 563, 564, 665, 567, 670, 583; 
education, 527, 671, 674, 675 ; oot- 
tage accommodation, 623, 524, 527, 
636, 637, 588, 546, 648, 649, 550, 

663, 566, 567, 569, 671, 674, 676, 

680, 681, 682 ; small-holdings, 624, 
541, 647, 570, 673, 574, 676, 582 ; 
cattle, 620, 524, 662 ; sheep, 531,^ 
623, 552, 663; horses, 616, 667, 
dairy farming, 610, 511, 518, 519, 
620, 623, 827, 539, 640, 641, 648, 
544, 545, 646, 649, 562, 567, 568, 
676,683 ; peculiar milking contract, 
620; potatoes, 510, 511, 626, 539, 
645, 546, 649, 560,563; wheat, 521, 
626, 526, 628, 629, 546, 676, 580 , 
cereals, 523, 824, 525, 528, 529, 544, 
562, 56S ; root oiops, 625, 626, 539, 

550, 568 ; olovor and lucerne, 525 , 
aiable, pastuie, and glass land, 621, 
522, 633, 324, 625, 538, 642, 641, 
561. 563, 583 ; rotation of crops, 521, 

623, 5’25, 560, 661, 568; manures, 

624, 625, 526, 528, 629, 630, 681, 
682, 638, 640, 542, 644, 646, 546, 
649, 562 ; hay, 542, 546, 549, 551 ; 
sainfoin, 542 ; mangolds, 539, 546, 
663, 668 ; the water supply and 
the London water companies, 601 ; 
submergence of the native farmer, 
609; Scottish and Oornish agii- 
ouUuriats, 610, 511, 513 ; vital 
necessity of railway communication, 
611 ; the ‘ Midland Moil’s ' assertion 
that landlords as a class "will be re- 
sponsible lor agrioultural decay, 51,5 
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wilil theorie-^ on thp ownor.ilnp o£ 
and, fiJI), r>l7, SlB, viisc.! on the 
.lowu-tioddcii ai'ncultmal Riif'h'ih- 
iiiaii, SIB , wii'J-wnrin iind Tlos'iiiUi 
il-y, Si20, rm, labour-hill, 5’i], 5-22, 
SliH, 542, 540, 504; uvoraHO rizo ol 
faiiiis, 522, tithes, 523, 535, 510, 
t5()0, 572; railway ratoa, 528; water 
supply, 523, 524, 5-27,538,540; diam- 
age,528 ; avei ago production ol wheat 
per acre, 529, 530; Mr. Prout’s 
system of wheat cnltme on Blount’s 
l^avin, 52B-53.H ; maiket-gardenerB, 
511; rates, 542; ill-aiuellmg milk, 
512, 543 ; drought, 543, 553, 563, 
508 ; Tush labour, 543 ; Sootoh 
labour, 544 , faun buildings, 545 , 
piga, 647 ; eaitlng, 547 , oaks, 548 ; 
disposaesaion of English by Scotch 
farmers, 648, 649; hay gatherer and 
elevator, 551 ; differences between 
morning and evening milk, 552, 
553 ; ohaiaoter of oountiy between 
Biildock and Ashwoli, and between 
Boyston and Ookenaoh, 553, 654; 
allotments, 656, 5C9, 574, 575 , doto- 
liot land, 550-568, 569 ; light rail- 
way.s, 668, 670, 672 , steam draining, 
669, fruit fanuuig, 501; labour 
■^Sheet of a well-managed farm, 564 ; 
merging of small farms into laige 
ones, 566, 679, views and sugges- 
tions of a landowner on farming 
and the agi-ioultural outlook, 669- 
672 ; also of a member of the Agii- 
eultuial Education Committee, 67.4- 
570 , death duties, 571 ; fixity of 
tenure, 573 ; need of an Agricul- 
tural Post, 673, 576; agrioultiiral 
banks, 676, 583 ; dealing ,in aid, 
,676; prematura criticism, 577, 578; 

‘ worn-out land,’ 579, '580 ; Govern- 
ment aid to cottage accommodation, 
581 , facilities for capable and in- 
dustrious men to bettei their posi- 
tion, 68*2 , co-operation in disposing 
of pioduee, 582, 583 
Hessian fly, i. 520 

Higgleis (poultry fattenera), i. 1] 6-121 
High Boothmg, Essex, i. 474 
Hill, Mr. (agent for Lord Coventry) : 
on the Oroome Park estate, Wor- 
cestershire, 1 . 364, 366 
Hill, the Bev Mr. (vicar of North 
Bomerootes, Lincolnshire) : on the 
revival of rural life, ii. 238 
Hilliard, Mr. G. B. : price fetched by 
his Essex fieehold farms, i. 468 


Hineke, Mr If 'I' (Tlinckn d- Hliaktu 
hpeai, Lou-e'jti’i) faviiiiiig expuvi 
ence and viowb, ii -il!7 * 

lime, Mr W (bailili to Mi- Eilw.iid 
Bagge, Pan-stead F.aiiu, Noi-tolli) 
laiiiiing experience, ii 4S0-4H2 
Hinton-on-the-Green, Worce.stei-ihn-c 
increase of population, i 349 
Histon, Canihi'idgesliue, ii. 51 , fruit 
growing, 53 

Hoff, Ml W. (Giebby Hall) : Lincoln- 
shire Wold farm, and views, li. 24 
Holden, Rev John (Lackl'oi-d, Suffolk) . 

farming expel lences, ii 383, 384 
Holderness, yorkshiie, ii. 302 
Holdings Acts, woiking of the, ii 414 
Holiday, Mr. P D. (Paxton & Ilohday , 
auctioneers, Bicesti-r) on t.iiiimig 
in Ovfoidshire, ii. 118, 119, 120 
Holkham (Rail of Leicester’s estate), 
Norfolk, farming, ii. 464-468, the 
park, 468 ; ilex avenue, 468 ; the 
village, 469 ; the estate in 1794, 632 
Holloway, Mr. W. H. (‘ Mercury,’ 
Northampton) - on eo-oporative 
farming, ii 142 
Holmer, Herefordshire, i. 318 
Holmes, Mr. J. Sanoioft (Gawdy Hall, 
Harleston, Noifolk) . on the burdens 
of agiicnltuie and the housing of 
*the labourer, ii. 525- 628 
,Holtby, Mr David (Budston, Yorks) - 
, farming expevionoe, n. 364 
Holtom, Ml (Hardwick House, Oxon) 

, farming expeiionocs, ii 103 
Homer, Mr Wood (Bai-doU Manoi, 
Doi-ehestei) . on the oondition of 
I agnoultuie in Dorset, i 259 
Honing Hall, Norfolk, ii. 460 
Honiton, Devonshire, i. 206 
Honour, Mi. Charles (Moffat's b’arm, 
North Mimnis, Herts) . farming ex- 
perience and views, i. 546, 647 
Hood, Mr (Mr B, Haggai-d’s steward) -. 
narrow escape from a Red-poll bull, 

I. 481 

Hooloy, Mr. T. (Hunts land-owner) : 

! his promise to a oentenai lanlabourer, 

II . 62; cottages erected by him, 
64 

Hop factors, i 172-174, 301 
Hop pickers, housing and general oon- 
dition of, i. 163-105 
Hop poles, i. 189, 163 
Hope, Herefordshire, i 296 
Hopper, Mr. (ohairman of the Driflield 
Pure Cake Company) : farming 
views, ii. 886 
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l3*)pa. See undei hop Countios 
Hovloy, Oxtordbhire, ii \)5 
Horlffy Vineyiin^ or Stupn Mi’iidow 
(Oxon) . tiadiUon concoimng, u. ‘.)fi 
H#i'noi, Jlr (SontbroinBter, Rssex) , 
farming ovponoiico, i 400, -lb7 
Horse-breeding in England, n fltlH. 

See under Counties 
Horse-hoe (maltcis Garrett * Sons, 
Leislon, Suffolk), i. 41b 
Horsfall, Mr. Wilson (Potto Grange, 
Noithalleiton, Yorka) . breed of 
Cleveland bays, ii. 322, 323, 324; 
pedigree Shoithoin cattle, 324, 328; 
experiences and views on agiicnlture, 
324, 825, 329 

Hosegood, Mr. (Alter Parra, near 
Williton) ; details of farm, i. 233, 
234 

Housing of the Woiking ClaBses Aot 
(1890) ; working of its provisions, ii. 
61 ; extension of powers m aid of 
small-holdings, 548, 555 
Howard, Mr. (agent to the Kev H 
Taylor, Lavenham Hall, Suffolk), 
li. 888 

Howlett, the Bev. John (vioar of Great 
Hunmow, Essex) : on the death-rate, 
poors-iate, and tithe at the end of the 
seventeenth century, i. S06-607 
Hoxne (Suffolk) District Butal Ooue- 
oil : resolution on rural teaching^ 
and depopulation, ii. 446 
Hughes, Mr. J. W. (Great Eollright, 
Oxon) • farming experience and 
views on the agricultural position, 
XI. 111-113 

Humber, river, its action in fertilising 
tho Isle of Axholme, li. 181-185 
Humbeiton, Helpeiby, Yorks, ii 298 
HumWe-Oi'ofts, Eev. (rectoi of All 
Saints, Waldron, Sussex) . account 
of the Diamond Jubilee celebration, 
i. 116, 138 

Humphreys, Mr W. T. (Lowesby, 
Leioestershire) : farming experi- 
ences , ii. 267, 258 
Hunsingore, Yorkshire, ii. 291 
Huntingdon, li. 77; the house in 
which Cromwell was born, 82 
Huntingdonshire : acreage, ii. 58; soil, 
58, 59, 68, 77, 80, 82, 84. 80, 89; rents 
and land values, 59, 66, 67, 68, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 76, 76, 77, 76, 81, 82, 86, 
90, 91, 92, 93 ; the labour problem, 
66, 67, 68, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 82, 
84, 87, 91, 93; condition of tenant 
farmers and. lancUords, 60, 66, 67, 


68 , 74, 75, 77, 78, 82, 8,3, Hi, H(i, 90, 
91,9.1, waguB, 65, (W, 71, 71, 'i(i, 
78, 91, 92, 91; education, 79, 83, 
87 , the exudua ir-jm the l.md, 67, 
68 , 71, 72, 73, 76, 77, 7h, 87, 91 ; 
‘iiuall-]ioldin,g.s, 59, 64, 66, 67, ()8, 
70, 71, 72, 81, 93; cottage iiccimi- 
inodation, 60-64, 08, 71, 75, 76, 79, 
83,88,91, 92, 94; allotiiieutb, liO; 
copyhold tenure, 66 , lates, (i6 ; 
tithe, 66, 70 , depopulation, 67, 73, 
86 , 94 , sheep, 68, 81, 83, 91 , wool, 
68 ; cattle, 78, 82, 84,48, hoiaes, 
88 , 93; potatoes, 59, 72, 76, 89, 90, 
92 ; rnarkot gauleauig, 6i), 75, 7b , 
pastures and grass lands, 68, 73, 77, 
78, 81, 86, 86, 88 ; wheat, 77, 79, 
80, 84, 85, 91, 92 ; oats, 88 ; barley, 
92 ; loot crops, 80 ; mangolds, 80 ; 
sainfoin, 84 , lucerne, 84 , eeieals, 

84, 88, 90, lotation of crops, 73, 
84 ; manures, 76, 80, 89, 91 ; fruit 
glowing, 85, 86; water supply, 58. 
03, 68, 73 ; derelict land, 59, 79 ; 
description of labourers’ dwellings 
at Eltisley, 61-64 ; anecdotes of the 
rural poor, 62, 68 ; the Eltisley 
death-trap, 68, demand for young 
women, 68; S lands, 69,70; bees, 
71 ; weeds, 78 ; local morality, 7^; 
security of tenure, 76; vegetables, 
76; drought, 76, 82, 86, land-skin- 
nmg, 77 ; steam cultivators, 81, 84 ; 
woodland clay, 84 ; the uplands, 

85, 90, 91, 93, 94 ; influence of the 
Peterborough biiok works on labour 
supply, 87, 94; sedge thatching, 
88 ; osiers and basket making, 88, 
89 ; an ancient rhymed agricultural 
jest, ,90 ; fen-lands, 90, 91. 92, 94; 
diainage lates, 92 

Huntingfield, Lord : Suffolk estate, ii. 
405, 407 

Hussey, Messrs, (auctioneers, Exeter), 
1. 194; views of Mr. Hussey, sen. 
on the agiioultural position, 198; 
and of Mr. Hussoy, jun., 199, 200 

Hutton Bonvills, Yorkshire, li. 336 

Hutton Conyeis, Yorkshire, 11. 316 

Hutton, Mr. (Stoinburn, now bailiff 
to Mr. Beckett Eaber, M.P ) • agri- 
oultural views, ii 303 

Hyde Farm, Ohalford, i. 889, 390 


DAhboh, Colonel (Howe Hall, Thirsk, 
Yorks) : on the agricultural outlook, 
ii. 832 
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lokleton (Jiaiige, CftnibndRes)iii'e, i, 

soa 

loicwoith Park, SyiBolk, a. 387 

Iddesleigh, Dev^n, i. 21S 

Idians, Messrs. (Evesham) : fruit 
faimu, i. 357-859 

Idiens, Mr. John (Wickhamford 
Jdanor, Evesham), i. 343 ; descrip- 
tion of the manor house, 346 , fruit 
farm, 346-347 

Impens, North Petherton, Somerset, 
1. 248 

Impey, Sir. Predsrio (Lougbridge 
Place, Northfiold, Woroesteishire) : 
on the simplifloation of the land 
laws, 1 386, 387 

Impoit, annual, of fruit and vege- 
tables, i. 802 

Improvident marriages in Neoton, 
Norfolk : old form of parish regula- 
tions in restraint thereof, ii. S02- 
604 

Incubators, poultry, i, 121 

Isle of Ely, ii 1. 

Italian laboui, pioposed introduction 
of on English farms, i. 134 

Iveagh, Loid : Suffolk estate, li, 382 


'ilAFimA.t, Sir WiUiam, Bart. ; on 
farming in Woroestershire, i. 376 
dagger, Mr. 8. 0. Thornton (Web- , 
heath, agent to the Bentley | 
estate) • his views on farming in 
Warwickshire, i. 404-406 
James I : inscription (1610) of his 
hunting prowess on deor’s horns, i. 
194 

James, Mr. (fish-hook maker, Web- 
heath, Warwickshire) : allotment, 

1. 406 

Jeffieys, Mr., M.P. : on the labour 
problem, i. 6<S 

Jennings, Mr. H. E. (Cookfield Hall, 
Suffolk) : farming experiences, ii. 
388, 389 

Jenyns, Mr Eoger (Bottisham Hall) ; 
Cambiidgeahire estate, ii. 23, 26 ; 
experience and views, 26-27 
Jetmyn, Mr. A. (hon. see. Norfolk 
Small-Holdings Assoo ), ii. 506 
Jersey : acreage, i. 84 ; soil, 84, 93, 
94, 95, 99 i small-holdings, 84 ; 
agricultural leturns for 1900, 84, 
85 ; potato oultlvation, 86, 86, 87, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 
102; statistics of the potato crop 
(1900), 87; daily farming, 87, 88, 


91, 94, 95, 97, 98, 90, 100; male 
ealvoe, 88 ; butter-making competi- 
tions, 88, 89; value of land, <89, 91, 

92, 99, 100, 103 , ifrenoh labour, 89, 
91, 96, 102; cattle, 90, 91, 95, ,98, 
101 ; glass-houses, 94 ; hay, 9 1, 96, 
102; oabbages, 95; glass, 96; root 
crops, 96, 99 ; mangolds, 96, 98 ; 
fruit, 96 ; flowers, 89, 96, 102 , 
tomatoes, 96 ; tree-planting, 97 , 

^ houses, 97 ; domestic servants, 97 ; 
faims in the L’Etea district, 97, 98, 
99 ; effect of recent shipping eata- 
Btiophes, 97, 98 , warmth of cow- 
stables utilised for seed potatoes. 
98 ; seaweed manure, 98 ; Breton 
women field-workers, 99 ; education, 
100 , milking vessels, 100 ; laws 
against the importation of cattle, 
101 ; the ‘ Isle of White Siaveiy, 
102 

Jorvoiao, Mr, P. M (Hernard Park, 
Hants) ; on the labour problem, i. 
63 

Jessopp, Bev. Augustus, D.D. (rector, 
Seaming, Norfolk), n. 505 

Johnson, Mr. (builder, Ditohingham, 
Norfolk) : small-holding, ii. 621 

Johnson, Mr. Oliver (Barrow Hall, 
Ohnirman of the West Suffolk 
* County Council) : farming experi- 
ences and agiioultural outlook, ii. 
386-387 

Johnson, Mr. Eobert (Colonial College, 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk) ; on depopu- 
lation, li. 445 

Jomt-stook company farming, i. 269 
et seq- 

Jones, Mr. (Evesham) : views on the 
fruit industry of Worcestershire, i, 
349, 360 

Jones, Mr. (Holland, -Sussex): on 
labour, i. 128, 124, 126 

Jones, Mr. (Lydham Manor) : Shrop- 
shire farm, i. 428 

Jones, Mr. Herbert (Huntingdon), ii 
77 ; brewery, 82 

Jones, Messrs. : theii desiccating sys- 
tem, i. 330 

Jordan, Mr, (Easlburn, Yorks) • farm, 
exporienoes, and views, li. 365-370 


Eeabsubv, Colonel (Chairman of the 
Bipon AgriculturaJ Assoo.) : in 
agrioulturM conference, li. 316 
Keith, Ml (Egniere, Norfolk) . farm 
and views, ii. 471, 472 
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)?»Uv, Mi (liailiff to Mr. Stojj 
Ma'ikelyno, Wilts), i, 35 
Kclfiffte, Buti'olk, 401 
Komm, the Mib&os (RIonx estate, 
.Wilts) : on labour, i 40 
Kendall, Mr. (Aldwiirk, Yoika) : faim- 
mg expt'ueneea, ii. 297 
Kendall, Mi W H. (Goadby, tieices- 
terahiio) . oxppnoncob as a grazier 
and views, ii 207-209 
Kenswiok, Worcestershire, i. 808 
Kent; acreage,!. 137 ; soil, 137, 138, 

139, 142, 144, 151, 153, 1.56 , rents 
and land values, 141, 112, 144, 145, 
147, 148, 1,50, 151, 153, 166, 161, 
168, 170 , condition of fanners and 
landowners, 141, 145, 146, 148,149, 
151, 166, 158, 169, 161, 165, 166- 
169, 170, 171, 172; the labour 
problem, 141, 147, 149, 156, 158, 
169, 161, 174 : rural education, 
141, 149, 151, 161, 164; cottage 
accommodation, 141, 149, 168, 161 ; 
wages, 149, 161, 157, 158, 159, 161 , 
desertion of country districts, 162 ; 
rates and tithes, 166, 167, 168, 169 ; 
the Buggestron of State intervention 
m the rates and tithes on unlet 
land, 166, 168, 169 ; sheep, 137, 
188, 140, 160, 161, 152, cattle. 
137, 140, 158, 171 ; -wool, 140, IStC' 
166; hop cultivation, 187, 188, 139, r 

140, 141, 142, 144, 146, 148, 151, 
152, 163, 155, 166, 167, 162, 168- 
165, 179, 3 74 ; fruit ealtnre gene- 
raUy, 187, 138, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
146, 147, 148, 162, 166, 156, 167, 
168, 172, 174 ; nuts, 137, 167 ; straw- 
berries, 140, 142 ; values of or- 
chards, 142, 144, 146, 158 ; apple 
oroharde, 142, 167, 168 ; cherry and 
plum orchards, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 168; grass and pasture, 338, 

141, 160, 152, 168 ; woodland and 

timber, 137, 133, 161 ; marshland, 
137, 138, 153 ; wheat, 160, 153, 171 ; 
dairy farming, 152 ; oreosoting hop 
poles, 139, 163 ; the primitive 

Kentish plough, 140; destruotion 
of small birds and inoiease of 
inseot plagues, 144 ; lack of fixity 
of tenure, 144, reasons keophig 
tenants on their holdings, 145 ; 
the biggest cherry tree m England, 
147 ; the restoration of St. Pan- 
eras, Canteibary, 154, 155 ; pros- 
peots of hop farming, 169 ; hheapor 
railway rates required, 162 ; hous- 


ing and goneuil eonditums of hop 
pioker-i, 1(53 -Kill; pii-.t )n..tory and 
piesent pio.peclv^f Konlish igu- 
euHuie, 170; inaikot gaidons, 170, 
liop glowing the chief iigiicuitural 
industiy, 172 , the burden of the 
hop factor, 372-174 
Kent, Ml. Nallianud his ‘Gonoial 
View ' (1791) onagiionHure in Noi- 
folk, ii 532, 533 
Kentish rag, i 139 

Keasinglaucl, Suifolk uiisi^fi' road, u 
399 ; rmnl pro.sperily, 452 
Kidman, Mr. • on farming in Norfolk, 
11 451 

Killiek, Dr. (Wilhton medical officer 
of health) : on the condition of the 
labourer in Somoisetshire, i. 227- 
229 

Kimbolton Castle, Hunts, ii. 82 
King, Mr (bailiff to Mr. Pell of Wil- 
buiton Manoi, Cambs), ii 34 
King, Mr. (Theberton, Suffolk) . 

small-holding, n 40.3 
King, Mr. John (Wmterslow, Wilts), 
i 11 

King, Mr. B. William, J P. (Brinkley, 
Cambs) : estate and faiming ex- 
perience, ii. 14, 16 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, li. 472 
Kingstone, White Boothing, Essex, i, 
474 

Kinsham Court, Presteign, Hereford- 
shire, i 311 

Kilby Park Farm, Leicestershire, ii. 
248 

Kirk, Mr. Thomas (Owstwiok Hall, 
Burstwiok, Hull) : statement of 
accounts of seventeen years’ faim- 
ing, ii.-SlS, 374 

Kirmond-le-Miie, Lmoolushire, n. 157 
Knebworth, Heits, i 634 
Knightley, Sir Chailes, Bart. (Eaws- 
ley, Northamptonshire) . estate and 
agricultural views, n. 123, 125-127 ; 
park and mansion, 127 ; scenery, 
129 

Knights Templars, the, at Ribston 
Hall, Yorks, ii. 289, 290 
Knollys, Mr. 0. B. (Aliesford, Hants) : 

on agricultural labourers, i. 63 
Knowles, Mr, H. (Hunsmgore, Yorks) : 
farming and grazing experience, li. 
291-293 

Kyle, Rev, J. L. (reotor of Carlton- 
in-Oleveland and Eaoeby, Yorks) ■ 
fanning experience and views, li. 
325-327 
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I/A BocQtiE, Joi'sey, i 96 
Liiboui Problem, the, ii. 639. Bee under 
Counties , 

Labourers, ocftidition of, li. 543, 544. 

See under Counties 
Laoh-Szyrma, the Bev. Mi : palli- 
litivflB for agiicultural (listless, i. 493 
■Laokfoid, Suffolk, ii. 383 
I.ady Warwick Hostel, Heading, i. 332 
Lamboroft (a Liiioolnslme Wold 
farm) ■ details of, ii KiS 
Lamport, Northants, ii. 142 
Land, "Mr. (stervard to Mr. Dalin, 
Wendlmg, Norfolk) . farming views, 
11 498 

Land Tenure Bill, Mr. Lambert’s, i 3(12 
Land transfer, oheapening of, ii. 552 
Land values and rents. See under 
Counties 

Landowners ; oondition, li. 543, 648, 
663 ; mission, 573. See under 
Counties 

Langboine, Mr. Prank (solicitor, 
Malton, Yoiks) : on the position of 
agriculture m the North Riding, ii. 
360, 361 

Langley, Herts, i, 566 
Langley, Kent • farming at, i. 156 
Lansdowiie, Lord ; position as a land- 
owner, 1 . 28, 29 

Lanyon, Mr, (The Warren, near* 
Braughing) : Heitfordshire farm,!. 
519-521 * 

Lapwood, John (labourer, Witham, 
Essex) : farming experiences, i. 468, 
469 

Laurie, Mr. Thomas (scientific 
apparatus maker, Palemoster Row, 
London) : oorrespondenoe with the 
Secretary of the Batii and West 
and Southern Counties Society, on 
the exhibition of speoimens and 
diagrams of siibjeots eonneoted with 
agnoulture, i 256, 256 
Lavenham, Suffolk, ii. S88 
Lavenham Church, Suffolk, ii 391 
Laverack, Mr. J. (North Carlton, 
Lincolnshire) : farm and experi- 
ences, li 231, 232 
Lawford, Essex, i. 466 
Le Brooq, Captain Philip : on Jersey 
cattle breeding, i. 88, 101 ; on 
potato cultivation, 90 ; on farming 
generally in the island, 101-103 
Le Cornu, Colonel (Jersey) : on 
farming in the island, i. 84, 89, 97, 
98 ; his farm, 100 

Le Messurier, Mr. John: on the con- 


ditions of farming and customs 
piovalent in (Jueinsey, i 78-80 
Leacock, Mr E P. (sec aBewdlcy 
Hoitieultuiiil ffooioty and Bewdlcy 
Agile. Supply Absoo ) . on oo-opoia- 
tion in increasing the numfier of 
small-holdmgs, i 329, 330, 331 
Learner, Mr. E. (Manor Paim, Buigh- 
next-Aylsham, Noifolk) : his farm, 
farming experiences, and viows, ii. 
455-469 

Leather dust as manure, i. 340, 366 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, i 288, 300 
Leeds, Kent . farming at, i 156 
Leeds, Yorks . housing difflcuUies, ii. 

302 ; a noisy city, 303 
Leicester, Eail of, K G., Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Norfolk (Holkham, Noi- 
folk) : system of laying down pool 
lands to grass, n. 46-1-466 ; estate, 
farming improvements, and views 
on agriculture, 467-472, SOB 
Leioester, town, li. 264 ; American 
competition, 267 

Leicestershire, Rutland, and Not- 
tingham respective acreage of the 
three counties, ii. 245 , soils, 264, 

269, 271,270, 277 , 279; rents and 
land values, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 
264, 255. 256, 258, 269, 262, 265, 

268, 277, 279, 280; the labour 
problem, 246, 248, 249, 250, 256, 
257, 268, 261, 266, 267, 268, 273, 
278; oondition of tenant taimers 
and landlords, 246, 261, 258, 259, 
960, 261, 262, 264, 266, 266, 272, 

270, 277, 279, 280; wages, 218, 
255, 266. 267, 206, 267, 273, 278, 
280 ; cottage acoommodiMon, 248, 

269, 261, 267, 278, 279 , exodus of 
labourers from the land, 247, 250, 

266, 267, 259, 262, 266, 273, 278 , 
depopulation, 257, 262 ; education, 

267, 273, 279, 280 ; women labour, 

268, 273, 281 ; small-holdings, 246, 
249, 251, 254, 256, 259, 200, 262, 

266, 286, 279 ; sheep, 246, 248, 251, 

267, 261, 272, 273, 277, 279 ; wool, 
247, 267, 264, 268, 272, 277 ; cattle, 
246, 247, 248, 251, 961, 262, 268, 

269, 270, 273, 279; horses, 248, 
279 ; dairy farming, 247, 248, 249, 
251, 236, 960, 267, 260, 205, 268, 
277, 278 , cheese making, 940, 249, 
260, 251, 252, 263, 254, 256, 256, 
267, 261, 276 ; process of the 
malting of Stilton cheese, 252, 253, 
254 ; grass lands, 248, 254, 256, 257, 
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Lcigestarshire, Rutland, to. — cont. 

‘i.jS, asfl, '262, ‘264, 20P, 270, 273, 
274, 476, 277 ; pasliUMS, 215, 247, 
250, 2.54, 2.55, 258, 269, 260, 263, 
271; laablo land, 249. 250, 251, 
26f, 255, 256, 258, 2.59, 270, 276 ; 
wheat, 245, 246, 248, 249, 252, 264, 
270, 274, 976, 270, 277, 279 ; barley, 
245, 2.59, 274, 270, 277; beans, 274, 
270, 277 , root crops, 248, 274 ; 
swedes, 276 ; turmps, 259, 274, 277; 
potatoes, 977 ; mangolds, 874, 276 ; 
oats, 246, 248, 274, 277 , rotation o£ 
crops, 249 ; manures, 255, 275 ; 
hay, 260, 268, 275 ; celery culture, 
277 ; fruit growing, 277 ; market 
gaideuing, 264 ; bee mdustiy, 264 ; 
inferior and aasual labour, 249, 250 ; 
ironstone works, 260, 261, 268 ; 
origin of the name of Stilton, 254 ; 
drought, 259, 262, 264, 273, 276; 
prosperity hi ought by hunting, 260, 
276 ; low prices of beef and mutton, 
261, 268, 269 ; Government loans 
to land, 266 ; foreign food com- 
petition, 266, 266; ‘big jaw' in 
oattle and oanoar among human 
beings, 267 ; American competition 
m manufactures and meat, 267, 
268, 269, 270 ; rates, 270 ; piece- 
work, 278 ; the plague of thistles, 
274, 276; S lands, 274; trimming 
fences, 276 ; limestone quarries, 277 : 
Irish labour, 277 ; roluetanoe of 
labourers to take on for milking, 278 
Iieigh, Lord (Stoneleigh Abbey, War- 
wickshire) : estate, i. 410 
Leiston, Suflolk, ii. 403 
Loney, Mr. Herbert (Court Lodge, 
West Rarleigh, Kent) fruit and 
hop farm, i. 166-160; damage done 
to his estate by a bailstoim, 160 
L’Btao, Jersey, i. 91, 97, 98, 99 
Levett-Soiivener, Mr. E., E.N. (Sibton 
Abbey, Suffolk) ; his tables showing 
comparative values of farm produce, 
cost of labour and rentals (1777- 
1789 and 1902), and inferences 
therefiom, ii. 439-443 
Lewes, Sussex, i. 116, 122 
Lewis, Mr. David (Star Farm, Lydham 
Manor, Shropshire, on labour, i. 427 
Leyburn (Wensleydale,Yorks) • cheese- 
making at, ii 333, 334 ; 386 
Light railways, i. 369, 558, 670, 572 ; 
ii. 188, 652 

Dight Railway Aol, the, 1. 672 
Lightloot, Mr. J. P. (Pickering Bee 


Farm, Yorks) : on the working of 
apiarie,!, ii 351, 352 
Lilies, culture of, ill Giioiii.soy, i. 73, 75 
Limestone-quany and dnlim, Hazaid, 
Dovuii, 1. 180, 181 

Linch Farm, Sussex, (lotoils of, i 
107-110 

Lincoln Equitable Co-operative Indus- 
trial Society, Ltd., ii. 213, 213 
Lincoln Heath : agriculture on, ii. 
226-230 

Lincoln Minster, ii. 231 
Lincolnshire: aoieiige, ii. 144; soils, 
144, 146, 148, 1-19, 151, 154, 166, 

162, 105, 167, 173, 18.3, 187, 196, 

197, 199, 204, 209, 212, 213, 218, 

221, 223, 226, 227, 229 ; rents and 

land values, 146, 163, 154, 165, 160, 
104, 166, 167, 172, 180, 182, 186, 

187, 188, 192, 193, 195, 196, 201, 

205, 206, 207, 212, 213, 214, 816, 

220, 221, 225, 229, 230, 231 ; the 

labour problem, 147, 162, 163, 165, 
156, 160, 163, 164, 168, 169, 172, 

173, 180, 187, 195, 196, 202, 206, 

212, 214, 220, 222, 224, 230, 232, 

283, 244 ; tables of oompaiativa 
wages of horsemen and other labour, 
147, 148; return of average wages 
on Panton farm, 148 ; condition of 

n tenant farmers and landloids, 163, 

166, 156, 160, 163, 164, 168, 171, 

'■ 172, 173, 179, 180, 180, 193, 194, 

196, 200, 201, 202, 208, 210, 814, 

218, 221, 229, 230, 231, 238 , edu- 
oatiem, 153, 161, 168, 169, 181, 202, 
205, 210, 214, 221, 230, 231, 234, 
236, 238; exodus of labourers fiom 
the land, 153, 161, 163, 164, 169, 
172, 196, 196, 202, 215, 224, 236, 
244, ootmge aooommodation, 153, 
165, 164, 168, 181, 205, 207, 311, 221, 

222, 224, 230, 231, 235 ; wages, 165, 
156, 161, 169, 187, 195, 202, 305, 
230, 212, 217, 222, 228, 229, 232; 
small-holdings, 156, 104, 368, 180, 
186, 189, 190, 191, 193, 196, 497, 
203, 204, 205, 206-208, 209, 310, 
211, 212, 214, 219, 224 ; allotments, 
165, 168 ; depopulation, 161, 172, 
207, 284, 886 ; women labour, 195, 
210, 212, 215 ; lates, 196. 203, 216, 
234, 237 ; effects of heavy taxation 
on farming, 203; tithe, 215, 316; 
farm buildings, 146, 215, 216 ; sheep, 
147, 161, 154, 166, 166, 157, 159, 
163, 163, 168, 170, 173, 201, 204, 
213, 214, 216, 217, 221, 222, 227, 
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232, 233, 244; wool, 346, 147, 155, 
l.Ki, 164, 170, 171, 180, 201, 204, 
•213, ‘218, ‘22‘2, 2'27, ‘244 , oattlo, 

153, 164, 15«,* 15i), 16‘3, 163, 170, 
17.3, 204, 214, 217, 221, 222, 223, 
225; daily iairumg, 154, 159, 196, 
214 ; piR3, 223 , poultry, 211 ; 
,.wheal, 145, 154, 156, 162, 166, 173, 
185, 194, 200, 204, 211, 215, 218, 
223, 227, 228, 230; bailey, 145, 
149, 151, 163, 154, 165, 166, 162, 

168, 165, 160, 167, 108, 197, 211, 

221, 296, 227, 2‘28, 229, 2.32, 233; 

oats, 149, 151, 166, 189, 162, 166, 

194, 197,214, 221,220; peas, 223 ; 
beans, 211, 216 ; white muetaid 
seed, 211, 214, 215, 219; grass 
lands, 162, 153, 155, 161, 163, 194, 
198, 200, 206, 214, 218, 219, 223, 
226,231 ; clover, 167, 194, 200, 211, 
214, 219 ; potatoes, 145, 186, 187, 
19‘i, 195, 196, 197, 200, 204, 205, 

206, 207, 208, 212, 214, 225, 226, 

234, 244 ; approximate cost of grow- 
ing an acie of potatoes and returns, 

207, 208 , pastures, 157, 218, 226 ; 
root crops, 14,5, 161, 164, 162, 166, 
194, 200, 211, 229, 232 ; rotation of 
oiops, 161, 1.53, 164, 162, 163, 168, 
193, 214, 219, 222, 224, 282 ; same 
Cl ops in succession, 167 ; turnips 
and swedes, 157, 169, 102, 165, 160, 
167, 173, 208, 227, 232, 233, man-* 
golds, 167 ; celery growing, 192, 195, 
211, 234 ; flower culture, 212, 213 ; 
fruit, 221 ; manures, 157, 186, 194, 
200, 208, 219; marling, 165, 166; 
drought, 144, 102, 173, 200, 214 ; 
drainage, 146 ; park cultivation, 
149 ; ensilage, 149 ; wa^ipr supply, 
149, 161, 166, 168, 211; labour- 
bill, 166, 214, 222, 232; Triah 
labour, 165, 169, 196, 211, 218, 
221, 230, 244 ; the Wold district, 
156, 167, 166, 166 , ancient earth 
terraces, 158 ; piecework, 169, 161 ; 
monopolists and land skinners, 160 ; 
steam mills and traction engines, 
161, 162 ; thread-worms as Iamb- 
killers, 162, 214 ; system of hiring 
labour, 163, 164 ; anthrax, 168 ; 
prices fetched by cattle and sheep 
at Eiby and Lincoln, 169, 170, 171 ; 
closing of Argentine ports to English 
cattle and sheep, 170, 171 ; sugges- 
tion of an Agriouitural Post, 172 ; | 
Government aid to the land, 172- 
176, 196, 203, 207, 210; horse- 


breeding, 174, 178, 179, 230; esj-ib- 
lishment of an agucultuial Credit 
Society in Soawby, 174 ; woidiuig of 
the Scawby Gredii Society, 176-178 , 
wood planting, 174, 179 ; dangtjj' of 
a timber famine, 179 ; operation of 
the death duties, 179 , copyliold, 
181; general and pmtionlar agii- 
oultural conditions on the Isle of 
Axholme, 181 ct scg. ; fertihsation 
of Axholme by the Humber and 
Trent, 181 ; the system of Warping, 
182-186 , Paupers’ Dram and King’s 
Causeway, 187; light railwajs, 188 ; 
buried foiests, 188, 192 ; agricul- 
tural details conceirang Epworth 
paiish and neighbouring villages, 
189-193; the Wioot diam pumping 
engme, 191; selions, stiips, oi 
lands, 192 ; oharaoteristios of the 
land from Lincoln to Boston, 197, 
198; marshlandBandembankmonts 
on tbeooast, 198-200,211; landopen 
to reolamatlon, 109, 200 ; instinct 
of cattle, 209 ; the ugliest soil often 
the riohest, 209 ; lack of spring oi 
well water, 211; prices of agri- 
cultural produce in 1801, 212 ; salt 
pans, 216; details of a typical 
Wainfleetfarm, 216-219 , fonfaims, 
« 221 ; fen roads, 226 ; farming on 

Lmooln Heath, 226-230 ; com- 
parison between a barley crop giown 
in 1889 and 1900, 228, 229 ; oreaoh 
land, 230 ; brick-making, 230 ; self- 
binders, 232, 234; change in tbs 
physique of the farmlabouier, 234, 
oveicrowding and insanitary con- 
ditions, 23.6 ; true and false civili. 
sation, 235, 236; maintenance oi 
rural highways, 236 ; union between 
farmers requisite for the common 
good, 237, 238 ; system of oo-opera- 
five smaU-holdings, 239-242 
Lindsey County Counoii : experi- 
mental plots, Axholme, ii. 186 
Lmkmhoine, parish of (Cornwall) : 

depopulation of, i 220 
Linton-on-Ouse, Yorks, ii 294 
Liptoua, Messia. : quantity of fruit 
made into jam by them in the 
season, i. 361 

Little Ohishall Church (Essex), i. 656 
Little Ponton, Lincolnshire, ii. 15‘2 
Little Walsingham, Norfolk ■ sliriue 
to our Lady of Walsingham and 
Wishing Wells, li. 472 
Little Wilbxaham, Oambs, ii. 57 
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Lrttleport, CambndgSBhiro, ii. 32 
Livpfilook: reduction in liiitain’b pio- 
diiofflon, 11 501,rt)62 
Lloyd, Mr John, J.P {AstwickManoi, 
Ehits) , farm iind views, i 547-649 
Lodar, Mr. J (Woodbiidge, Suffolk) : 

on the rural exodus, li. 445 
London . conditions of hfo in, for tho 
poor, ii. 440 

Long Melford, Suffolk, ii 395 
Long, Mr. (Whissonsett, Noifolk); 

buiall-holding, u. 508 
Lopes, Sir Massey ■ Dartmoor land- 
lord, 1 183 

Lord, Mr. J.Morolon (0oatley Grange, 
Nortliiam) : on agricultural condi- 
tions in Sussex, i. 128, 129, ISO 
Lotherton, Yorkshire, ii. 300 
Lowesby, Lincolnshu's, ii. 267 
Iioy, Mr. Samuel, J.P. ^Pickering, 
Yorks) : farming experieneea, ii. 
363, 364 

Lnddington, Mr, Janies (Littlepoit, 
Oambs) ; farming experience, n. 32 
Ludford, Lincolnshire, n 164 
‘ Lukies, Mr. Nicholas (Gammas Hall, 
White Eoothing, Essex) • farm, i. 
473, 474 

Lydbuty North, Shropshire: depopu- 
lation, i. 428 

Lydham Manor, Shropshire, i. 426, 
427 

Lynhales, Lyonshall, Herefordshire, 
i. 293 

Lynham Hills, Wiltshire, i. 46 
Lynn, Norfolk, ii. 606 
Lyonshall, Herefordshire : cattle farm- 
ing, i. 293, 305, 306 ; depopulation, 
308 

Lytton, Lord (Knebworth) : Heitford- 
shiie estates, i. 534, 642 


MioABTHCB, Mr. (Hall Paim, BoUis- 
ham) . details of his Oambiidge- 
shire farm, ii. 23, 24 
McGowan, Mr. (agent of Lord 
Salisbury, Hatfield) : views on the 
agricultural position in Heitford- 
shire, i. 634-537 

MacDonald, Mr. D. 0. ; his theory of 
the malefioent influence of land- 
lords and clergy, i. 517-619 
McKinlay, Mr. David (agent to Mis. 
OuUing, Hanbury, BedweH Park) : 
on, the agricultural position in Herts, 
i. 640 

Macclesfield, Lord (Shaburn Castle, 


Tetsworth). Oxfordshite estates, li. 
118-120 

Maohin, Mr. (Cattab j^iiaiigc, Yoiks) . 
farming expeiienccs and views, a. 
285, 280 

Magdalen College, Oxford . Linooln- 
shire estate, u 201 
Maulstono, Kent, i. 165 
Made, Di. 0 E D (Dedham House, 
Essex) on cottage accommodation 
and the laboui exodus, i. 449 
Mam, Mr Alfied (ToselamJj Hunts) 
details of farm and expeiieuce, ii 68 
Mainwanng, Mr. (Lyonshall, flerefoid- 
shiie) . farming experience and 
views, i. 806, 307 

Maldon, Essex . derelict land in dis- 
trict, 1 . 470 ; 488 
Malton, Yorkshiie, li. 300 
Manchester, Duke of . estate m Hunt- 
ingdonshire, II. 81 

Mann, Mr Robert (B. & W. Mann, 
maltsters, Ditohingham, Norfolk) 
farming views and malting ex- 
periences, ii. 515, 516 
Manning, Mr. (Xoseland, Hunts) . 
farming experiences, li 72 ; on small- 
holdings, 61 

Maigaret Boding, Essex, 1. 476 
Margitson, the late Major. Suflollf' 
estate, ii. 443 

r Markenfield Hall, Yoika, ii. 816 
Maiket Gardeners’ Compensation Act 
(1896), i 367 ; ii. 462 
Marsh, Mr. (Yeovil), i 240 
Marsh, Mr. S. (Weston Colville, 
Cambs) . small-holding, ii. 9 
Marshall, Bev. Eianeis C. (rector of 
Little Wilbraham, Cambs) ■ on copy- 
hold tentire m Cambiidgeshire, ii 57 
Marshall, Rev H. J (Winfortnu, 
Herefordshire) : on the exodus of 
labourers, i 302 

Marshall, Mr W (arohiteot to Lord 
Salisbuiy’s Hatfield estate) : cot- 
tages built by him, i. 536 
Marshall, William (author of ‘ The 
Buial Economy of England,’ 1790) • 
on the origin of the name ‘ Stilton ’ 
for cheese, li. 268, 264 ; his tomb in 
Pickering Ohuioh, 363 
Marske, Yorkshiie, ii. 839 
Martham, Norfolk : small-holdings, u. 
462 

Martin, Dr. : on agricultural condi- 
tions in Gloucestershire, i. 401 
Marlin, Mr. (ohurohwaiden of Hel- 
lingly, Sussex) : on labour, i. 128 
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Martoii, Yorks small-hoWiiif's, jj 855 
Mason, Mi. Ilaivey (Neoton, Noifolk) 
herd of Ecd^polls, ii. 509 
Mason, Mi. J. B (Somoiby, Lincoln- 
shire) . faimmg expeuenoe and 
views, 11 155, 150 

Miiatei's, Mr. (Evashain) : fruit and 
» vegetable holding, i. 356-857 
Mathews, Mr. (Potter’s Bar, Middle- 
sex) : on the difierenoe between 
morning and evening milk, i. d04 ; 
oattl%farin, 561, 652 
Matthews, Mr. (Oolebatoh Farm, 
Lydhani Manor, Shropshire) ; on 
labour, i. 427 

Matthews, Mr. (Good Eastei, Essex) . 
farm, i. 476 

Manl, Mr. Henry 0. (Horley House, 
Horley, Oxon) ; estate, ii. 95 
Maxted, Mr. (Wmghani, Kent) ; de- 
tails of hia farm, i. 188-144; on 
farming, 141 
May bugs, li 17 

Mead, Mr. Isaac (Waplos Hill, Mar- 
garet Boding, Essex) . farm, i. 476 
Meat, influence of fall m prices, ii. 
636, 661 1 foreign, cheeking its sale 
as British grown, 662 
Meohi, the late Mr., i. 460 
* Medway, valley of the, i. 187, 166 . 

Melford, Suffolk, ii. 394 
Melton Mowbray ■ market, n. 2637? 
aspect of the country in neighbour- 
hood, 263 

Melton Boss, Linoolnahire, ii 173 
Mends-Gihson, Mr (medical ofEoer 
for the Wangford Union, Suffolk) . 
on cottage aooommodation, ii. 488, 
439 

Mere, Lincolnshire, ii. 232 
Merrifield, Devonshire, t. 188 
Merton, Norfolk, rr 491, 493 
Meux, Lady : detarls of her Wilts 
estate, r. h'h.ei >ieq 
Middlesbrough, Yorks, li. 339 
Middlesex, i. 651 et seq. See under 
Hertfordshire and Middlesex 
Middleton, Lord . Nottinghamshire 
estates, li. 276 

Middleton, Market Harborongh, ii. 267 
Middleton Church, Norfolk, li. 481 
Midge Hall, Wilts, i. 42 
Midhursl, Sussex, i. 107, 110 
‘ Midland Mail,’ the, quoted, on Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s statements on 
agriculture in Hertfordshire, i. 614- 
616 

Milking vessels used m Jersey, i. 100 


Mills, Ml Sam (lion, see to Ihc 
Knaieshoiough and Ih'di^ot •Ague 
Af-soc ) on tii« agriciiltmal outlook 
in Y'orkhhire, ii .808 
Milne, Ml (agent to Loi d Lj'tton) . 
on the Knebworth eHtate farms, i. 
546, 610 

Milton Abbas, Dursetshire, i. 264 
Milton Abbey, Doisetshiro, i. 264 
Miltonhill, Dorset, 1. 203 
Minehead, Somerset, i. 229, 230 
Mmsterley, Shropshire, i 427 
Mintiyn, Noifolk iigiioiiltuuil po.si- 
tion, 11 . 472 

Mitchell, Mr. (tenant of Sir C. 
Knightley). details of his North- 
amptonshire farm, ii. 127 
Moncy-Kyrle, Bev. Mr. (Bewdloy, 
Worcestershire) • his mteiest m 
small-holdings, i 329 
Monkhams, Essex, i. 470 
Mooie, Mr. Lawton (Brampton Bryan, 
Herefordshire) ; on small-holdings, 
i. 311 

Moorsom, Mr. E. (agent to Mr Brety- 
man, Orwell Park) ■ on the agri- 
cultural outlook in Suffolk, ii 430- 
482 

Morloy, Lord ; his improvements in 
cottage aooommodation on his 
Devon estate, i. 189 
Morris, Mr. (Big Fore Hill Farm, 
Worcestershire) : dairy fium, i. 376 
Mortimer, Mr. (Clifford, Suffolk , agent 
to the Earl of Cadngan) . agri- 
oultural experience and outlook, li. 
381, 382 

Morton Caw, Yorkshire, ii. 337 
Moulton Spalding, ii. 238 
Mount, Messrs. . thoir nursery near 
Canterbury, Kent, i 147 
Mowbray Vale, Yorkshire, li. 332 
Muoklow, Mr. Edward, J.P. (Whit- 
stone, North Cornwall) on the 
position of agiioulture, i. 221 
Mug, a Devon : stave inscribed on, 
sixty years ago, i. 216 
Muirhead, Mr. George (Deardsend, 
Hertfordshire) ; farm, i. 646 
Mundens, the, Great and Little, 
Herts • farming at, i. 624 
Muntz, Ml. A P (bunsmore, War- 
wickshire) . breeder of Shire 
horses, i. 412 
Murrain in calves, i. 306 
Miiscott, Ml. William (sehoolinastor, 
Garsingloii, Oxon) : on fanning 
conditions, li. 120 
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Muston, Mrs. (Wartnaby, Iieioester- 
bhii'e) : ber cheese-making industry, 
li 252' SS4 

Mustard market at '^Visbooh, ii. 55 
Mustijs, Mr. (Bvasham) . aUotmeat, i, 
860 


Naoton, Suffolk, li. 428 
Nailers (Oatshill, Worcestershiie) : in 
possesBion of small boldingB, i. 341; 
morally raised thereby, 343 
National Association of English Hop 
Growers, i. 336 

Nazeing, Essex, i. 483; the Common, 
486 

Neaaom, Mr, Thomas (land agent, 
Eedditoh) : on the agrionltural 
position in Gloucester and War. 
■wiokshire, i. 407, 408 
Neoton, Noifolk : old form of agree, 
ment in restraint of improvident 
marriages, u. 502-604 
Nelson, Mr. 3 . 0. (East London, South 
Africa), on S lands, ii. 69 
Nelthorpe, Mr. Sutton (Soawby Hall), 
large Lincolnshire landovmer . es. 
tabhshment by him of agiioultmal 
Credit Society at Soawby, ii. 174; 
his Shire stud, 178, 179 ; on small 
holdings, 180 ; cited, 186 
New Zealand, meat expoits, li. 637 
Newberry, Mr. (Westoombe Farm, 
Northamptonshire) : agnoultural 
experience and views, ii. 130, 131 
Newill, Mr. B. H. (Lydbury North, 
agent to the Earl of Powis) : on the 
agrionltural outlook in Shropshire, 

i. 423, 424 

Newman, Mr. Jimmy : his experience 
of fawning in North Wilts, i. 36, 37 
Newmarket, ii. 2 

Newnham Court, Teme Valley, Wor- 
cestershire, i. 368 

Newstead, Mr. ; Suffolk small-holding, 

ii. 403 

Newton Hall, Suffolk, ii. 392 
Newton, Mi. (Barrowby, Linooln- 
shire) . farm, farming experienoes, 
and views, ii 163-166 
Neivton, Sh Isaac (Woolsthorpe-by- 
Colslerworth, Lincolnshire), birth- 
place of, ii. 152 

Newton Suimaville, Dorsetshire, i. 262 
NiohoBs, Eev, Mr.; on agricultural 
conditions in West Sussex, i. 130 
Nightingale, Mr. (manager of Soutli- 
West Faimers’ Assoe.}, i, 27 


Noakes, Mr. (schoolmaster, Hope) : 
on the labour difficulty in Heielo) d- 
shiis, 1 , 295 

Nocton, Mr (Vale of Debbam) . faim, 
1 439-447 ; views on the agu- 
eultural position, 439, 440, 441, 445 
Norfolk acreage, ii. 448 ; soil, 448, 
451, 453, 4S4, 455, 439, 461, 464- 

470, 471, 47.3, 474, 477, 478, 479, 

484, 489, 490, 491, 492, 498, 500, 

507 ; lonts and land values, 449, 
461, 463, 454, 457, 459, 461, 164, 

468, 472, 473, 474, 475, 478, 479, 

482, 484, 489, 490, 492, 493, 494, 

496, 497, 499, 500, 501, 504, 606, 

607, 609, 510, 611, 512, 528, 533 ; 

conditions of tenant farraeis and 
landovmers, 449, 450, 451, 453, 457, 

463, 467, 471, 472, 473, 476, 479, 
482, 401, 494, 498, 499, 501, 506, 
509, 611, 612, 613, 615, 616, 617, 
621, 529 ; the labour problem, 449, 
450, 462, 468, 460, 468, 467, 473, 

476, 479, 482, 483, 484, 489, 491, 
493, 496, 498, 499, 500, 501, 506, 
610, 512, 616, 519, 529; wages, 451. 
468, 460, 463, 464, 472, 475, 479, 

485, 491, 498, 498, 500, 613, 616, 
629, 633, 534 ; piecework, 464, 473, 

489, 498, 533 ; cottage accommoda- 
tion, 454, 458, 460, 467, 469, 472, 
475, 479, 488, 490, 498, 501, 605, 
606, 508, 610, 519, 620, 627, 629 ; 
rural exodus, 460, 468, 459, 471, 
475, 479, 488, 489, 491, 493, 406, 
601, 602, 608, 610, 613, 516, 629 ; 
farm buildings, 454, 456, 463, 464, 

467, 470, 479, 482, 487, 491, 498, 
499, 600, 507, 508, 517, 518 ; educa- 
tion, 449, 4S3, 510, 613, 529 , teobm- 
eal schools, 487 ; small-hold inga, 
461, 462, 460, 461, 462, 46^', 471, 
473, 475, 504, 606, 507, 608. 510, 
511, 621, 580, 531 ; allotments, 462, 
467 ; tithe, 451, 464, 457, 461, 475, 
479, 480, 495, 509, 633 ; rates, 464, 

477, 480, 609, 613, 514, 522, 526, 
526, 627, 683 ; labour-bill, 477, 483 ; 
shooting rents, 479 ; sporting value 
of land, 467, 473, 479, 482. 494; 
sporting estates, 622, 528 , depopu- 
lation, 479, 606, 608, 520, 629 j sheep, 

464, 460, 460, 466, 466. 472, 473, 
477, 478, 480, 483, 484. 486, 489, 

490, 491, 492, 600, 510, 514, 518, 
629, wool, 467, 514, 615, 629; 
cattle, 460, 453, 454, 466, 466, 487, 

468, 469. 400, 472, 477, 480, 481, 
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48, S, 48 1, 48,'), 480, 1S7, 4118, 491), 
51)0, ,5‘i'.) ; lioisc'i, 454, 4,5,5, 4,50, 179, 
484, 4841, 489, 490, 491, ,504 , d.uiy 
f)iiinin,s', 47i)? 4,81, 4,8'7, 491), 499, 
,501, 514, 518, 629, 5:41 ; grass lands, 

465, 4,59, 401, 4(44, 41)0, 408, 474, 

480, 482, 48,'), 484, 492, 600, 512, 

518, 619, ,528, .531, 632; pasture, 
4G4, 465, 466, 467, 469, 474, 478, 

480, 482, 483, 489, 490, 492, 493, 

499, 500, 518, 619 , rotation ol crops, 

448. 458, 40,5, 407, 470, 472, 473, 
474, 4I?8, 490, 491, 493, 498, 600, 
501, 611, 514, 616, ,521, 534; wlicat, 

449, 461, 456, 4(48, 473, 476, 478, 

480, 481, 484, 490, 492, 498, 498, 

513, 610, 518, 521, ,524, 533 , barley, 
456, 469, 465, 466, 476, 477, 478, 

480, 483, 484, 490, 492, 493, 498, 
600, 510, 611, 618, 616, 633 ; oats, 

466, 473, 478, 480, 481, 484, 490, 
492, 621, 523 ; peas, 476 ; manures, 
456, 470, 474, 483, 493, 613, 516, 
521, 634, 535 ; ooprolites, 480 ; root 
crops, 464, 457, 468, 484, 489, 518, 
521, 628 , mangolds, 473, 483, 498 ; 
arable, 452, 474, 483, 489, 490, 492, 
307, 511, 514, 619, 526, 631, 539 ; 
potatoes, 433,482,506,623; turnips 
and s'wedes, 454, 469, 465, 486, 470, 

481, 483, 490, 492, 498; poultry, 
465, 466, 400, 478, 479, 496, 530 ; 
pigs, 630 ; fruit, 481, 452, 461, 462, i 
473, 477, 478, 306, 528, 530 ; mus- 
tard, 473 , hay, 480, 481, 482, 610, 
621,523; clover, 490, 521; lucerne, 
481, 484, 490; sainfoin, 484; en- 
silage, 481 ; ohailoek, 498 ; cereals, 
523 ; asparagus, 451 ; ‘ landskinners,’ 
449; proposed tax on wheat, 449; 
bad quality of labour, 449, 460, 459, 
473, 475, 479, 482, 483 ; fall in the 
value of produce, 460, 618, 624, 620, 
529 ; suggested duty on flour, 451 ; 
marum grass, 452, 469, 494 ; rabbits, 
462, 491, 492, 493; enoioaoliiuent 
of tlic sea, 462 ; the fishing industry, 
452 , marshlands, 462, 453, 464, 468, 
473, 477, 478, 482, 488; fenlands, 
473; sbiit lands, 473; the Broads, 
463 ; covered yards for cattle, 464, 
470 ; balance-sheet of two farms, 435, 
450 ; characteristics of noith and 
east farming, 458; drought, 459, 
476, 482, 483, 484, 491 ; steam cul- 
tivation, 459 ; tendency to concen- 
trate small-holdings into big farms, 
460 ; plantations, 462, 483, 484, 485, 


488, 489; siniill owiiersliips, 462 , 
Innd agents’ viewboii amall-hulaiiiga, 
162, 4(43; want of coi^jbi nation 
between !aiidlo»ds, 463, riicelioisr 
training, 464; Goveinmcnt nioiiej 
aid to the land, lli4, 180, ll i* 531 , 
Earl of Leicester’s system ol laying 
down poor land to guiss, 464, 165 ; 
labour-saving appliances, 407, 471 , 
pine woods, 467, 469, 470 ; ilex 
avenue, in Holkliam Park, 168 , 
pigeon shooting, 46.8 ; rcolaniiition 
ol marshes from the sea, 468 , oon- 
servatism of theBritish farmei, 470, 
471 ; a guileful tenant, 474 ; fliiple 
orobaids, 477 ; market gardens, 477, 
492, 531 , derelict land, 479, 4841, 
491 , possible remedies tor agricul- 
tural evils, 480; Gair stoue, 481, 
483, 484, use of ensilage disap- 
proved of by London milk con- 
tractors, 481 ; clubs for labourers, 
485 ; the King’s interest in all farm- 
ing industries, 488 ; pigeons, 492 ; 
game, 492, 494, 496, 634; lailway 
charges, 493, 506, 614 ; some speci- 
men comparative rentals, 493-495 , 
deterioration in agriculture, 495, 
616 ; famous oak tress, 496, 497 ; 
bridge building, 500 ; curious parish 
regulations to restrain impiondent 
marriages and repress superabun- 
dant population, 602-604 ; a new 
parish ball and its objects, 505 ; 
Agricultural Post, 607 ; the work of 
the Teohnioal Education Committee, 
510 ; bad farming, 611, 512 , agri- 
cultural outlook, 612, 621, 523, 629, 
631 ; equalisation of rates on real 
and personal property, 613, 626; 
compensation tor improvements and 
for impovenshment, 614 ; abolition 
of covenants, 514 , credit banks and 
oo-operation, 614, 629, 530, 531; 
accommodation lota, 516 ; position 
of tenant and that of landowner, 
518 ; oondition of agricultural life 
in hamlets, 819, 520 ; water supply, 
520; influence of resident gently, 
520 ; the bad harvest of 1902, 623 , 
shrinkage in the value of English- 
grown com, 524 ; burdens on agri- 
culture, 526, 52'7 ; the loss of the 
yeoman, 527 ; better bousing of the 
labourer, 627, 628 ; abolition of 
copyhold and simplifioation of 
transfer, 680 ; the registration duty 
on corn, 631; jobs done by the 
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‘ gr^at,’ .'jai ; iivi'ragp crop's of 
the?:oHUty lu i7S)rf, ollj 
Noifolh, of, scat at Aimiclol, 

1. 115 « 

Nol’tolk yiiiall-Holduij'R Associatiou • 
farjifri at Whitisoiisett, SwalTliam, 
and Caibiooko, Norfolk, ii, 50(1 508 
Norko Coiut, Perabiidge, s 310 
Norman Court, Upper Clatlord, farm- 
ing on, 1 51 

North Bromsgrove Eural Dislirot 
Council, allotments provided by, i 
343 

North Carlton, Linoolnshtre, ii 231 
Noitli Darley, Callrngton, Coimvall, 
i. 219 

North, Lord (Wroxton Abbey) • hia 
Oxfordshire estate, ii. 104 ; family 
ralica, 106 

North Mimma, Herts, 1. 646 
North, Mr. (see to Eipon Agrio. 
Assoe.), II 316 

North Overton property (Lady Meux’e), 
rental value, i 41 

North Walaham, Norfolk, farming in, 
ii 457 

Northallerton, 'Xorkahiie, ii. 329 
Northamptonahire; aareage, u. 122; 
soil, 122, 126, 132, 183, 188, 136 ; 
rents and land values, 126, 130, 182, 
138, 134, 130, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142 ; condition of tenant farmers 
and landlords, 126, 128, 131, 182, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
143 ; the labour problem, 126, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 132, 184, 186, 137, 
138, 139, 141, 142 ; wages, 126, 132, 
134, 186, 187, 142 ; cottage aocom- 
moclation, 126, 132, 134, 136, 137, 
138; small-holdings, 138; exodus 
of labourers to towns, 129, 137, 139, 
142 ; labour-hill, 131 ; education, 
138 ; sheep, 126, 128, 131, 132, 133, 

134. 133, 136, 137 ; cattle, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 132, 134, 136, 138, 
141, 142; dairy farming, 126, 130, 

131. 134, 186,136; pigs, 130; grass 
lands, 122, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
134, 136 ; pastuie, 126, 127, 132; 
ancient plough lands falling to 
grass, 122, 123, 124, 130 ; wheat, 
184, 135, 137, 138, 139; ceieals, 
132, 184; rotation of crops, 133, 
137; root crops, 182, 133, 136; 
manures, 182 ; hay, 128, 137 ; eaily 
fostering of the woollen trade, 124, 
130, 188 ; the cultivation of com in 
the early middle ages and possibly 


carlici, 124,126, 138, H kiiul,,, 126; 
ininugrnnt Devon fauuei.s, I'iO; 
cvpense of c-itute uji! cep, 126 ; 

‘ iipnngs, spiicR, and'’‘-';pui('s,’ 127, 
Competition of foreign with Knglihh 
cattle, 128 , plague of flios. 128, 129 , 
lovely views, 129 , women inilkeia, 
131, bind iiijmious to dairy oows^ 
and lambs, 131, milk w.alks, 131; 
steam cultivation, 134, 130 , water 
supply, 1 30 ; inciease of thistles in 
pasluies, 138 ; the poor hinds, 141 ; 
co-nperativo farming, 142 
Noithbouriio, Loul, on the past 
history oiid piescnt prospects of 
Kentish agiioultme, 1 170,171 
Northlield, 'Worcestorshiie, i 380 
Noi'thiam, Sussex, 1 128 
Northlew Eeotory, Beawoithy, Devon, 

1 207 

Northolme Farm, Wainfleet St. Mary, 
Lincolnshire, ii 2X6 
Nottingham, the city, li. 280, 281 
Nottinghamshire : acreage, li 245 ; 
agricultuial conditions, 276 et aeq. 
See under Leicestershire, Butland, 
and Nottingham 
Nunthoipe, Yorkshire, ii. 837 
Nurses, skilled, want of, in Somerset, 

V 228 


OfxBAM, Eutlandshire • agiioultural 
conditions, 11 259, 260; the castle, 
271 

Oare, Exmoor, i 236 
Obelisk, near Yeovil, with a local 
tradition, i. 244 
Odsey, Oambiidgeshho, ii. 46 
Ogilvie, Erofeg,3or ; his ‘ Essay on the 
Eight of Pioporty in Laud,' i 617 
‘ Ohio,' the, Amonoan hayloader, i. 114 
Old Sarum, i. 3 

Oliver, Mr. Alfred (Maiks Hall, White 
Eoothing, Essex) : farm, i. 476 
‘ Oliver,’ the, American plough, i. 112 
Orchids, cultivation of, in Guernsey, 
i. 72, 73 

Orde-Powlett, The Hon W. (Leyburn, 
Yorta) : on labour, li. 836 
Ortord, Linoolnshue, ii 166 
Orgarswick, Kent, i. 151 
Orleans, Duke of : Evesham estate, i. 
367, 369 

Ormerod, the late Miss; on the 
ourrant'gall-mite (big-bud), ii. 34 
Ormesby St. Margaret, Bast Elegg, 
Norfolk, ii. 448 
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Oiwell Pailt, Suffolk', ii 41Y, 421, 4, iO, 

m 

Olliers !oi basket-making, ii. 88, 8y 
Otley, yorks auction marts for stock, 

II, 805 

Ouse liver (Cambs) • wash lamia bor- 
tlerrag the, li. 83 
Oijse, J'ivei (Linos.), ii. 183, 188 
Overton pioperty (Lady Meux’a) . 
rental value, i 41 

‘ Ownois of Land Eeturn ’ (1873), 
cinoted, on land in Cornwall, i. 218 
Oifoidshile . acreage, ii. 96 ; soil, 95, 

100, 102, 108, 112, 119, 120 ; rents 
and land values, 90, 97, 99, 102, 103, 
104, 106, 100,107, 110, 111, IIG, 118, 

119 , condition of tenant farmers 
and landlords, 97, 98, 99, 102, 103, 
104, 106, 107, 108, 111, 112, 116, 
116 ; the labour problem, 96, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 106, 108, 112, 113, 
115, 116, 117, 120 , wages, 96, 100, 
104, 106, 112, 114, 118, 119; cot- 
tage acooramodation, 95, 96, 100, 
102, 110, 114, 115, 116, 120 ; small- 
holdings, 96, 97, 100, 114 ; allot- 
ments, 120 ; exodus from the land, 
96, 100, 103, 104, 106, 108, 112, 
114, 116, 117 j education, 114, 120 ; 
labour-bill, 96 ; farm buildings, 110, 

III, 113 ; sheep, 97, 101, 103, 107, 

110, 113, 119, 120 , cattle, 97, 108, 
104, 107, 108, 118, 119, 120 ; dairy * 
fanmng, 97, 101, 108, 114, 116, 119 ; 
horses, 119, 120', pigs, 113, 119, 

120 , poultry, 116 , pastures, 97, 

101, 102, 109, no, 118, 119 ; grass 
lands, 98, 100, 102, 103, 109, 130, 

111, 112, 118 ; wheat, 97, 100, 113, 
119; barley, 97, 300, 10^ 108, 109, 
113, 119, oats, 97, 100, 101, 111, 
112, 119, 120 ; root crops, 100, 101, 

102, 109, 119 ; mangolds, 102 ; 

aiable land, 106; swedes, 109; 
sainfoin, 97, 113 ; clover, 98, 113, 
119 ; ‘ dodder ’ in olover, 98 ; 

lucerne, 102 ; kail, 109 ; ancient 
cultivation of the grape, 98; drought, 
98, 101, 104 ; Devon and Scotch 
farmers in the county, 99, 100, 107 ; 
the landscape seen from Edgehill, 
101 ; hay, 104 : attractions of the 
ironstone works for labourers, 104, 
106 ; female field labour, 105 ; milk 
walks, 107, 114 ; steam-oultivatron, 
109 ; water supply, 109 ; views seen 
from Great Eollright, 109, 110, 111 ; 
changes for the worse in labourers. 


112, 138; didicnUy of finding nvlk- 
eis, 115, Jiibouieifi’ objection to 
live in bouses m the lia«di? of 
farmers, 115 , laBouiers’ preterencc 
to woik for landloids, 1 16 , mislead- 
ing natme of agricultuial shows 
117, 118 

Oyster farming, rivei Orwell, Suffolk, 
II 421 

Ozanne, Mr. (Lily Vale, Guernsey) 
cattle, grape, and flower farm, i. 71- 
74 


PtLMEU, Mr. (Essex cattle breeder) ■ 
his views, 1 . 485, 486 
Parish, Mr Thomas (Barrow, Suffolk) 
on old-time Snlfolk, ii. 387 
Paikei, Thomas (joiner, Gains- 
borough) . originator of the Lincoln 
Equitable Co-operative Industrial 
Society, II. 242 

Parker, The ilev. Sir William Hyde, 
Bart. (Melford Holl, Suffolk) • farm- 
I mg experiences, ii. 394, 396 
, Parsons Mr (Guernsey) his cultiva- 
tion under glass, i. 76, 76 
Paisons, Mr. (Lynn, Norfolk); onrail- 
1 way rates, ii 506 
I Partridge Hall, Oambs, li. 9 
'e Partridge shooting as an ancillary to 
! farming, i. 662 

Paulet, Mrs., first maker of Stilton 
cheese, ii 254 
Paxton stiawbeinca, i. 140 
^ Payne, Mi (Lodge Earm, Ashton, 
I Northamptonshire) • faun and ex- 
perience, ii 136,337 
■ Peaches, culture of, in Guernsey, i. 73 
j Pears, Mr. J., J.P. (Mere, Linooln- 
shiie) : farm, li. 232 
Peasant farming on the Continent, ii. 
630, 631 

Peel, Sir Eobert : results of his Free 
Trade policy in Cornwall, i. 219 
Pegrum, Mr. J. (Bury Farm, Nazeing, 
Essex) : on the agricultural outlook, 
1. 483-466 

Pell, Mr A. J. (Wilbiu-ton Manor, 
Cambs) : description of his fen 
farms, li 30-34 

Pembridge, Herefordshire, i. 310 
Pembridge Pariah Council : its en- 
deavour at small-holdings, i. 308 
Pembroke, Lord : as landlord, i. 20, 21 
Penhali, Mr. E. (Weston House, Pem- 
bridge, Herefordshire) : on the 
labour question, i. 313 
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Ppcfple’s Epfi'pslunBnt IlouBe Ashoohi- 
tion, Bioiidolyst, Devon, i 191! I 
11. (.TerBey) • details of Ins 
lann, j. 95, 90 

Peioival, Ml. A. (aHeiit to Mi. H 
Shopliei'd Groas, M.P.) • on faimiriK 
in Hertfoi'dsliiie, i ,521-524 
Peri6e, Mr. (seorelary of Agricultural 
Society, Jersey) on butter malung, 

1 . 88, 89 ; ooivB, 95 , cabbages, i)5 
Pershoro, WoioestoiBhiie: original 
homo of the Pershore plum, i :!4(i , 
fruit cultivation, 308 ; li. 64 
Petavel, Captain J W , B E. ; on 
landlordism, i. 519 

Fetch, Mr. Thomas (Bams Farm, 
Skelton, Yoiks ) : farm and views, 
il. 341, 342 

Peter, Mr. J A. (Lord Fitzhardinge’s 
agent) • balance-sheet, Berkeley 
Farmers’ Association, Lim., i. 400 
Pettifer, Mr T Valentine (Gloucester) . 

on the migration of labourers, i. 402 
Poxton, Mr W. (Winxiey Grange) • 
views on the position of agricultuie 
in Yorkshire, ii. 290, 291 
Picker, Mr. J. L. (Wainfleet St. Mary, 
Lincolnshire) : farm, farming ex- 
periences ana views, ii, 204- 200 
Piekermg, Yorkshire, li. 368 
Pickering Ohuroh, Yoikshiro,!!, 862, 363 ^ 
Piddlotrenthide, Dorchester, i 272 
Pigg, Mr. Edward (Chippmg, Herts) : 
on the labour question, i. 656, 666 ; 
farming experienoe, 666-667 
Pigs. See under Counties 
Pilkington, Mr, 0. (Wollaton; agent 
to Lord Middleton) : on agricultural 
conditions in Nottinghamshire, li. 
270, 278, 279 

Piper, Gooige (an old Hampshire 
shepherd), i 62 

Pirton Court, Woicestershne, i 367 
Pitt, William (statesman) : residence 
in Wiltshu'e, i. 3 

Pitts, Mr. (Ohiohoster) . details of his 
Sussex farm, i. 105, 106, 114 
Plnmpton Studley, Yorkshire, ii. 316 
Plymouth : agricultural prospects in 
the neighbourhood, i. 196, 201 
Poll, Mr. 0. H. (Old Hall and Town 
Farms, Ditchliigham, Norfolk) : 
farming experiences and views, U, 
610-616 

Poore, Major: his successful experi- 
ment at small freehold farming at 
Winterslow, WiltBhire,i. 10-19 ; and 
at Bishopstone, 18 


I’oiic, iih. H N. (valuw and c'-lato 
agent, Honiton) on faiming in 
East Devonshire, i. 20.5-207 
Pope, ,Sii William, llr.ij) (liist Jkul of 
Dowiie ; d IGOl) luommients of 
himself and wife iii All Haintn, 
Wroxton, O.\on, a 105 
Porter, Mr. Wilhani (Stoke Editli, 
Hereford), stmwbeiry oiop, i 3.51, 
352 

Poitland, Duke of. Nottinghamshire 
estates, ii 279 

Poitman, Loid. Somerset nstale, i. 
24l, 244, 249 ; Doisetshiie estate, 
265 

Pot raannve, i. 43 
Potatoes. See under Counties 
Potter, Mr. (Meux estate, Daiinlsoy 
Vale) • prospeious small farmer, i. 44 
Potter, Mr. T B (Blaokstone House, 
near Bewdley) : faimmg experiences 
and opinions, i. 332, 338 
Potter’s Bar, Middlesex, i 464 
Potto Grange, Yorkshire, ii. 324 
Poultry. See under Counties 
Poverty, rarity of absolute, in rural 
districts, ii. 666 

Powell & Co., Messrs, (land agents, 
Lewes) : on rural industry In 
Sussex, 1 . 122 

Powis, the Eail of: Shropshire* 
estate, i. 423 

f! Powlett, Mr W. : Lincolnshire estate, 

II 216 

Prater, Mr Herbert (Lotlierton, 
Yorks, agent for the Gascoigne 
- estates) : farming experienoe and 
views, il. 300-302 

Press, the : Mr Eider Haggard’s 
appeal to, on behalf of agiioulliiral 
inteiestf, ii 310-313 
Pieston Capes, Northamptonshire, ii 
129 

Pretyman, Mr. E. G , M.P (Orwell 
Parkl : details of his Suffolk estate, 
and faimmg views and exporienoes, 
li. 417-426 

Price, Mr. John (Court House Farm, 
Pembridge) ; cattle-breeding ex- 
perience, i. 312 

Pringle, Mr. : on the agidcultural 
position in the Isle of Axholme, ii. 
191 

Priory Farm, Hunts, ii. 84 
Prootor, Messrs. (Bristol), i. 242 
, Protection, i. xviii, 171, 217, 239, 262 ; 

I il. 311, 812, 818, 894, 416, 420. 438, 

1 637-639, 661, 669 
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Prothero, Mr Roland f , M A., on S 
lands, li. 70 

Prout, Mr , jun, (Blount’s Parm, Siiw- 
budgeworth,® ’Herts) . farm and 
method of farming, i 527 
Pi out, Mr , son. (Blount’s li’arm, 
Bawbridgeworth, Herts) . system of 
wheat culture derived horn Ur. 

’‘Voelokei, i. 828-633, use of ohemi- 
oal manuiea, li 470, 471 
Piovident Aliotmeuta and Small- 
Holdings Club, ii, 239, 240 
Prussia establishment of Central 
Oo-opeiative Banks, ii. 175 
Piiblio House Trust, the, l. 196 
Public Works Loan Commissioners ■ 
their powers of advancing money 
under the Housing of the Woiking 
Classes Act (1890), ii. 61 
Purdue, Thomas (bellfounder) : tomb 
in Olosworth ohurobyard, Somer- 
setshire, i. 246 

Pye, Mr. Walter (land agent, Cold- 
•wells) ; on farming in Herefordehue, 
i. 318 


QuA'nsBMAm, Mr. (farmer, Garsington, 
Oxoii) : name used by Mr. Rider 
^ Haggard for one of hia oharacteis, 
li. 120, 121 
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Quinton, Northamptonshire, n 133 


Eaiii'I'eisbn system of iigrioultural 
banks, il. 174 

Railway companies: tltp Great 
Eastern’s boon, i. 460, 451 ; pre- 
ferential rates to imported produce, 
ii. 636, 657 , Agiioultural Post m 
competition with, 567, 658 
Rainton, Yolks, li 316 
Ramsey, Rev W. M. (Wyfordby, 
Leicestershire) : on the agrioultural 
outlook, II. 262 

Baper, Mr Thomas (Manor Farm, 
Wroot, Lincolnshire) : oelory farm, 
il. 196 

Bates; equalisation of, in the case of 
real and personal propeity, li. 561, 
555. See under Counties 
Bawlence, Mr. (Waters & Eawlenoe) : 

on farm labour, i. 29 
Bay, Mr. (Clare, Suffolk) : farming 
experiences, ii. 396, 397 


Rayleigh, Lord : Essex eatates* i. 

450, 462-460 ^ - 

Reach, Cambs, dcqiopLilution, ii 10 
Read, Mr. Olaie Sowell quoted, ii. 
329 , letter from Loid LeicoHtrt on 
the formation of temporaiy pa.s 
tures, 466 ; on pine woods, 468 , 
viervs on the condition of agricul- 
ture amd its outlook, 528-6.32 
Reapers and binders, American, li. 21 
Bedditch, Worcesteishiie, i. 404, 407 
Reed, Mr. T. (Beeford Grange, Holder- 
nass, Yorks) . farming expeiicnoe 
and views, u. 362, 363 
Registration duty on corn, ii 537, 638 
Rents and values of land See under 
Conn ties 

Eew Farm, Winteiborne St. Martin, 
Doiset : Sir Robert Edgcumbe’s re- 
port on its woiking, i. 273-279 
Rhodes, Cecil : feudal ideas expressed 
in hiB will, li, 672, 673 
Bibston Hall, Hunsingore, Yorks 
description of, li 289, 290 
Bibston Pippin tree, the oiiginal, ii. 
290 

Riby Grove Farm, Lincolnshire, ii 
167 

Eiohaida, Mr. (landowner, Broadolyst, 
Devon), i. 195 

©Richardson, Mr John (The Manor, 
Salton, Yorks) : farm and views, 
ii. 358, 359 

Richardson, Mr. William H. (Dale 
Hal], Lawford, Essex) . faim, and 
agrionltuinl views, i 456, 456 
Rickard, Mi T. (wholesale giooer, 
Wadebiidge, Cornwall) ■ gives the 
opinion of six leading Cornish agri- 
oulturista on faiming piospeots, i. 
222 

Biggall, Mr. Prank (Oroxton) ■ on the 
agricultural outlook in Linooln- 
shire, 11 . 1 73 

Riley, Mr. (Pntley Court, near Led- 
bury) : fruit farm, i. 288, 289 
Ringing bulls, i. 481 
Ring-money, ancient British, i. 26 
Ringwood, Mr. James (White House 
Farm, Seaming, Norfoll:) : farm, ii. 
501 

Ripen, Bishop of : on the rural 
exodus, ii. 321 

Bipon, jkarquess of: Lincolnshire 
estate, ii. 231; Foanlaans Abbey, 
809 ; Yorkshire estate, 314, 315 
Rivers, Messrs. (Sawbridgeworth 
Herts) : nurseries of, i. 588 
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Kobb, !\rv. John (Skipton-ou-Swale, 
Yoilcs) . ftiriinng ('xpeiienco and 
vietVSieii. .131 

Bobeits, Ml' (Yeovil^, i. 240 
Eobu^sou, Mr iiohurl (aohoolinaster 
anttiate-oolleotorFii'-kney.liineoln- 
shuo) : views on the agiionUuial 
position, ii. 210 

Eobinson, Mr. Stephan (Lynhaloa, 
Lyonahall, Herofordshiie) herd oi 
Hexelnrds, i. 203 ; cxpeiionecB of 
oattlo breeding and farming, .305, 
80() 

Bodborough Court, Stroud, Q-lou- 
oeBteishiie . farm, i. 389 
Boding river, the, Bs.soz, i 472 
Rolleaton, Sir John, M P. (President 
of the Suiveyors’ Institution) . 
views on the condition of agricul- 
ture in Leicestershire, ii. 264, 266, 
2G6 

Roman roads ; in Wiltshire, i. 19 ; 
mttisss^nts in Cvamhwdgasbire, 5i. 
18 ; in Lincolnshire, 154 ; embank- 
ments on the Linoolnshiie coast, 
199, 211 

Romney Marsh ; sheep breeding on, 
1 . 137, 180, 161, 162 ; drainage, 168 ; 
acreage, in the middle ages, 170 
Eoothings, the, Essex, i. 472, 473, 
474, 478 

Rowe, Mr. (Duchy Hotel, Dartmoor) : 

on labour at Daitmoor, i 185 
Rowles, Mr 0. J. (Great Lyde Farm, 
near Yeovil) ; details of his hold- 
ing, i. 242 

Rowley, Mr. G, F, (Priory Hill, St. 
Heots) ; agricultural views, ii. 66, 
67 

Rowntree, Mr Seebohm . his 
‘ Poverty : a Study of Town Life,’ 
quoted, ii. 378-380; on the rural 
exodus, 066 

Royal Jersey Agricultural Society’s 
Report (1890), i. 90 _ 

Budfotd, Gloucestershire, i. 396 
Eudston, Yorkshire, n. 364 
Bural exodus to towns : oonsequenoes 
on the nation’s health and stamina, 
ii. 641, 642, 646, 653, 565, 566, 567, 
508, 572. See under Ooniilies 
Russell, Miss Mary L. (St John’s, 
Sutton-at-Hono Kent) : on the 
housing and general condition of 
hop-pickei'S, 1 . 163-166 
RUsseE, Mr, (Governor of Dartmoor 
Prison), i. 186 

Russell, Mr. (Westmilt Bury farm, 


Herts); iaiming expeiionoo and 
view.?, 1 . 5b7--’'i(i9 

lluBsell, Mr. Ileuiy (Wcstoulnuy) : 
farimngpxpeiionce ifi p.erofoidbluu‘, 
1 299, J 12, 33 ,'i 
Russia foud expoits, li ,)37 
Russian butter, ii. 376, 377 
Rutland • aoieago, ii. 245 ; the agii- 
ouHinal posUiqii, 259 ; cottage holiK 
ingB, 260. Sec under Leioesteibhue, 
Rutland, and Nottingham 
Rutland, Duke of cottages on liis 
Leioesteishire estate, li. 26h 
Eye, Sussex, i. 138, 150 
Eyedale, Yoikshire, ii. 361 


S UANiis, i. 419; li. 69, 70, 125, 147, 
248, 274 

Sainfoin, cultivation of, i, 0 
St. Andrew, Shelsey Walsh, Wor- 
cestershire, i. 337 
St. Augustine’s, Ds}aierba!y, i. 154 
St. Botolph’s (Boston Stump), Boston, 
Linoolnshiie, ii. 398 
St. Oyriao Church, Swaffham Prior, 
Camhs, ii. 9 

St. Etbelreda, church of, Horley, 
Oxon, 11 . 95, 96 

St. John the Baptist, ohuioh of, 
Brightwell, Suffolk, ii. 426, .126 
St. Lawronoe, Worcestershire : increase 
’> of population, i. 349 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Leiston, Suffolk: 
rums of, 11 . 406 

St. Mary’s Church, Fawsley, North- 
amptonshire, 11 . 127 
St. Mary’s Church, Swaffham Piior, 
Cambs, ii 9 

St Neots. Hunts ; small-holdeis, ii 
64, 66 

Si Ouen, Jersey, i. 100 
St Panoras, Cimtorbury, i. 354, 1.55 
St. Peter’s, Bongeworth . increase of 
population, i. 349 

St, Peter’s Church, Hanwell, Oxon, 
ii. 103, 104 

St. Peter’s, Jersey ; the school, i. 100 
St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, i 69, 77 
St. Sampson, Guernsey, 1. 69 
Salisbury, Lord ; on agrioultuial oon- 
ditions, i. 576 ; his Hertfordshire 
estate, 584 et seg. 

Salthurii, Yorkshire, ii. 337, 349, 350 
Salton, Yorkshiie, li. 368 
Salvation Arniy farming colony at 
Hadloigh, Essex, i. 493-504 ; men 
as labourers, ii. 138 
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Sandringham Club, for labourers em- 
ployed on the King’s estate nl 
Sandungham, li 48(i 
Sanduiighaml)" Norfolk the King’s 
estate, ii. 484- 489 

Sandilngham Teclinioal Bohool, Her 
Majesty the Queen’s, ii. 487 
Sandy, Bods • market-gardening, li. 

70 ; cottage accommodation, 70 
Sanitary Authorities, poweis of, i. 581 
Sanitaiy inapeotois, i. 581 
Sapwell, Mr B. B.KSankenee, Aylaham, 

NorMk) . farm, expeiienee, and 
views, 11 . 452-456 

Savory, Mr (Aldington Manor, Eves- 
ham) details of Uis faim, i. 359-301 
Sawbiidgeworth, Heits, i. 637 
Seaming, Norfolk, li 500, 501 ; new 
parish Hall, and its objects, 505 
Scawby, Linoolnshire, ii. 174 
Soawby (Lincolnahiie) Credit Society : 

operation of, ii. 174-178 
SoholBy,Mr. (seed giowoi, Goole) : his 
account of the system of Waiping 
in the Isle of Axholme, li. 183-185 
Soilly Islands, i. 218 
Sooby, Colonel, W. (Hobgiound House, 
Sinnmgton, Yorks) : estate and 
farming expeiiences and views, ii 
362, 364, 365, 856, 861 
Sootoh farmers in Oxfordshire, li. 99 ^ 
Scott, Mr. E. F. (Bursar of St John’s 
College, Cambridge), u. 49 • 

Soull, Mr. W. D (The Pines, Crow- 
borough Beacon, Sussex) . on tho 
introduction of Italian labourors, 
i. 134 

Sedge for thatching, li. 29, 88 
Self-binders, ii. 294 
Sellers, Mr. M. (Eoston-oa-the-Wolds, 
Yolks) ; farming experiences, h. 362, 
363 

Seymour, Mr. W. (Croxton), small- 
holder ; views on agriculture, li. 70, 

71 

Shaftenhoe End (Essex) : ancient 
house at, i 557 

Sliarpley, Mr. (Tows Grange) : Lin- 
colnshire Wold farm, ii_ 164 
Sheep. See under Counties 
Sheep-scab, i 429, 430 
Shelsley Walsh, Woroestershii-e, i.337 
Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire, i. 
418 

Shipton, Yorkshire, and' the mythical 
prophetess, ii. 293, 294 
Shropshire : acreage, i 422 ; rents 
and land values, 423, 426 434 ; the 


labour problem, 423, 421, 42fV426, 

427, 128. J.ll ; wages, 431, 42^, 127, 

428 , ediicalioii, t27 , eefttage ac- 
commodation, 121; Mnall-lioldniga, 
423, 427, 128, 13] ; .sheep, t2i, 429 , 
cattle, 42.6, 428 ; avoiage siiie of 
faims, 422 ; depopulation, 423, 4‘3i ; 
laioh planting, 424, arable and 
glass lands, 425, 430 ; tho hiring 
shilling, 425 ; labourers’ pioference 
for the gentry, 426 ; tenant farmers’ 
views, -' 427-^34 ; statistics of a 
typical estate, 434 

Slbton, Suflolk . past and present 
farming oonditions, ii 439—443 
Siggers, Mr. Henry • on Braxted Park 
wall, 1 460 

Silbmy Hill, Wilts, i 46 
Simpson, Ml llobeit (anctionooi and 
vainer, Hoisecioft, Buiy St Ed- 
munds, Suffolk), ii. 881 
Simpson, Messrs, (veterinary suigeons): 
on the drought in Essex m 1901, 

i. 442 

Sinclair, Mr. (Essendon, Herts) ; de- 
tails of farm, i. 538 
Sinclair, Mr (HatOeld, Heits) : farm 
and expeiienee, i. 649-551 
Sinnington, Yoikshiie, ii 352 
Six Mile Bottom (Cambs) : small- 
holdings on, ii. 0-9 
Skaifo, Mr Gooigs (Middleion, Yorks) : 

bee-keeping expeiiences, ii. 862 
Skegness, Lincolnshire . grass lands, 

ii. 206 

Skolldale Co-operative Dairy Soeiety, 
I/ini. (Yoilts) . details of opeiations, 
11 314,316 

Skelton, Mr. (keeper of duck- decoy, 
Orwell, Suflolk) . mode of operation, 
ii. 422 

Skelton, Yorkshire, ii. 341 
Skorne, Xoikshiie, ii. 363 
Skilboek, Mr, (Whorlton-in-Oleveland, 
Yorks) : on the ruial exodus, ii. 327, 
328 

Skipton-on-8walo, Yorkshire, li. 331 
Skiillauds, the, Cambs, li 14 
Slade, Mr. (land agent) : on the poor 
land near Haselbury, Somerset, i. 247 
Slater, Mr John (Cordell Hall, Stans- 
field, Suffolk) : experianoe and views 
on agrionltnre, ii. 898 
Blatter, Mr J. Andrews (Hill House, 
Somerton, Banbury) ; on labour in 
Oxfordshire, ii. 116 
Sleafoid, Linoolnshire, ii 229 
Sledmere, Yorkshire, il. 364 
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Smari’lioUVmga, ii 646, 547, 648, 54‘), 
550„ 8e« umlei Oounlies 
Small-HiRdings Act, the,i. ‘ii'.t, h 48, 
547 * 

Simtbp Mr. (Sholsley Walsh, Woinca- 
toiBliire) ■ fruit farm, i. 337 
Smitli, Mr. (Kleaford, Linoolnslme) : 
views on the agnonllural position, 
ii. 229, 230 

Smith, Mr Clement (Trimley, Suflolli) ; 
farm, ii, 429, 430; one of a depu- 
tation of Suffullt farmers to Den- 
mark, 430 

Smith, Mr B. (schoolmaster, Bin- 
hrooke, Lincolnshire) ; on agrieijl. 
tural education, ii, 161 
Smith, Mr Edward (The Heath, 
Wribbenhall, Worcestershire), i. 
332 , on town labour, 333 
Smith, Mr. Edward (Wribbenhall, 
Bewdley) ; on early education in 
piaotioal agriculture, i. 387 
Smith, Mr. Frank (hon. sec. Bural 
Labourers’ League) ; interested in 
Worcestershire small-holdings, i, 
341, 343 

Smitli, Mr. Henry (Blhngham Hall, 
Noifolk) . farming experiences and 
views, 11 . 509, 510 

Smith, the Hon. W E. D., M.P, ; 

Suffolk estate, ii. 396 
Smith, Mr, Herbert : on labour and 
land-holding, i. 29, 80, 31 
Smith, Mr Jaodb (Humbarton, Hel- 
perby, Torks) : farming experience 
and views, ii. 298-300 
Smith, Mr. Sydney (Quinton, North- 
amptonshire) ; farm and experience, 
11. 133 

Smith, Mr. T. (Ardleigb, Essex) . farm 
and experience, i. 446, 447 
Smith, Mr. W. H., jun. (Ab-Kettleby, 
Leicestershire) ; farm, n. 252 
Smith, Sir Charles 0, ; Essex estate, 
i. 477 

Smithson, Mr. Charles (Wainfleet 
Bank, Lincolnshire) : farming ex- 
periences, ii. 220 

Snow, Mr. Nicholas, J.P. (Oare, Ex- 
moor) : on the agrioulturM position, 
1. 236 

Somerby, Lincolnshire, ii. 166 
Somerset ; acreage, i. 225 ; conforma- 
tion of country, 226 ; soil, 225, 282, 
283, 237, 239, 244, 245, 247, 248, 
252 ; rents and land values, 280, 
231, 233, 286, 236, 238, 240, 243, 
244, 247, 248, 249, 262 ; the labour 


problem, 232, 234, 236, 237, 238, 

241, 217, 249, 252, ■J.IS, 254, 26.5; 

position of tenant farmer.^ and land- 
lords, 261, 252, 2,13, !i«4, 250 ; cot- 
tage accommodation, 227, 228, 232, 
233, 236, 236, 236, 241, 250, 253, 
264 : small-holdings, 286, 249 ; 

wages, 229, 232, 234, 236, 237, 238, 

242, 247, 249, 260, 263, 254, 266 ;* 
education, 227, 260, 261, 254 ; farm 
buildings, 232, 235 ; sheep, 239, 243, 
246, 247; wool, 236; cattle, 234, 
236. 239, 243 ; pigs, 243 f dairy 
farming, 241, 242, 244, 247 ; grass- 
land, 234, 240, 244, 247, 252, 2,55 ; 
pasture, 232, 238, 237, 239, 240, 
242 ; marshland, 240 ; rotation of 
crops, 242, 243 ; cereals, 233, 240, 
242, 243, 240, 262; kail growing, 
233, 234, 243 , root crops, 234, 
242, 346 ; mangolds, 242, 243 ; bay, 
242, 245 ; trifolium, 243 ; hostile 
attitude of the labourei to the 
farmer, 226 ; decayed hamlets and 
unhealthy houses, 227, 228; absence 
of trained nurses in the Wilhton 
district, 228; fading of rehgious 
belief and want of principle in the 
rising generation of villagers, 228, 
229 ; subdivision of land advocated , 

^ as a lemedial measure, 229 ; grow- 
ing diBinoIination of labourers to hill 
farms, 280, 237, 238 ; scene at a 
sale by auction of a hill farm, 280, 
231 ; keen competition for farms, 
230, 231, 266 ; a typical farm, 288, 
234 ; use of Amerioan implements, 
233 ; use of the hydraulic ram, 
234 ; some causes of the labourers’ 
exodus from the land, 236, 260, 253, 
254 ; an ancient manor house 
(1508), 287 ; anecdotes illustrating 
the lack of labour, 238, 239 ; Pro- 
tection advocated as a remedy, 289. 
262 ; panorama of the oountiy 
between Taunton and Teovil, 240; 
labour-bill, 240, 242, 243, 247 ; the 
labourer’s objection to Sunday 
labour, 241 ; unlimited cider an 
inducement to labourers to remain, 
241 ; use of ensilage, 248 ; leasing 
ouloowstoadairyraan, 244; Thomas 
Purdue the bellfounder’s tomb at 
Cloaworth, 246; villages without pub- 
lic houses, 246; Cheddar cheese- 
making, 247 ; land-hunger, 248 ; the 
Truck Amendment Aet a dead letter, 
249 ; depression in the corn-growing 
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distiiots, 254; glovmg work as an 
ancillary to labourers’ eainings, 
264 ; bad results of a uniloiui wage, 
255 , negleokjl seientifio agiioultuia, 
266 

Somerton, Banbury, 0\’on, ii. 116 
Somerville, Mr. (Heiefordshire farm 
labourer) : reasons for bis preference 
' of agricultural to eolheries work, 
I. 300 

South African object lesson, the, li. 
568, 569 

Southeinierioa : food exports, h. 537 
South Downs, the Sussex, i. 104, 114, 
115 

South Hammers, South Devon : agri- 
cultural condition, i. 189 
Sonthmmster, Essex, i 466 
Spalding, Lincolnshire : small-hold- 
ings, u. 238 

Spalding Common Club, ii. 240 
Spalding Provident Allotments Club, 
li. 240 

Sparrow, the worthless, ii. 61 
Spence, Mr. John (Mayor of Eipon, 
Hutton ConyeiB, Yorks) : agricul- 
tural views, 11 . 316, 317, 320 
Spenoei, Bari ; his experiment in co- 
operative farming, li. 142, 143 
Spencer, Mr. Aubiey J. CWheatfleld, 
Tetsworth, Oxon) : on agrioulturai 
and labour conditions m his distric 
li. 114-116 • 

Spillman, Mr. Joseph (Haddookstones, 
Markington, Herefordshire, chair- 
man of the Skelldale Dairy Co) : 
farming experionoes, ii. 316, 320 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire : the church 
and monuments, ii. 223, 224 ; buth- 
plaoo of Sir John Pranklin: his 
statue, 224 * 

Spring, Thomas (clothier, 1500) : tomb 
in Lavenham Church, Suffolk, ii. 
.391 

Squarey, Mr., jun. : on farm labour, 
1. 23 

Squarey, Mr., sen. : on farm labour, 

i. 23 

Stag-hunting on Exmoor, i. 230 
Stainburn, Yorks, ii. 803 
Stanbourne, Halstead, Essex, i. 191 
Standring, Mi. J. : on small-holders 
in Bpwoith parish, Isle of Axholme, 

ii. 189-191 

Standring, Mr. William, E.A.I. (estate 
agent) ; on the agricultural position 
in the Isle of Axholme, li. 193, 194 
Stanford Bivers, Essex, i, 477 


* > 

Stanghow, Yoikshne, n. 349 
Stangioom, Mr, (grocer, Whisssbsett, 
Norfolk) : on small-holdingSjii. 508 
Stanley, Mr E. J., M.P. : iSomerset- 
shire estate, i.'249 
Stansfield, Suffolk, li. 398 
Stanton, Norfolk, ii 491 
Stapleford, Tawney, Essex, i. 478 
Staveley, Colonel (Driffield) : agricul- 
tural views, ii. 865, 306 
Staveley, Mi. H. H. : Yorkshiie Wold 
farm and views, n. 365 
Step terraces m Linoolnshire, ii. 158 , 
in Spain, 168 

Stephens, Mr. (Wiltshire) ; breed of 
Cleveland bays, u 323 
Stephens, Mr. (sanitary inspector, 
Leominster Bural District Council) i 
on labour and cottage aceommoda- 
tiqin, 1. 294 

Stephenson, Mr. J. (Althorpe, Ax- 
holme), ii. 186 

Stephenson, Mr. Eobert (Bnrwell, 
Cambs) : details of his farm and 
farming expeiienee and views, ii. 
17-24 

Steps Meadow, or Horley Vineyard, 
ii.l68 

Stetohworth, Carabs, ii. 26 
Stevenage, Heits : mystery of ill- 
smelling milli on a farm at, i. 542 
Stevens, Mr. (agent to Sir Thomas 
Dyke Aoland), 1 . 194 , his opinions 
and views on the agrioulturai 
position in Devon, 195-198 
Stiokney, Lineolnshne, li 221 
Stivens, Di Lyne (Bnham home- 
farm), i. 60 

Stockburn, Mi. H. O. (Clare, Suffolk) : 

farming experience, ii. 397, 393 
Stogumber, Somerset, i. 225, 235 
Stoke Edith, Herefordshue, i. 351 
Stoke Boohford (Linoolnshire), Mr. 
Edmund Turner’s seat : description 
of itb pictures and hbraiy, ii. 145, 
149, 150 

Stoke Severn, Worcestershire: farm, 
I. 366 

Stokes, Mr. (Meux Wiltshire estate) : 

experience of farm lahourais, i. 44 : 
Stone, Mr. John : on the condition of 
the Devonshire labouring man m 
and before 1845, i. 213, 214 
Stone, Mr. Tom (gardener to Mr. 
Cochrane, Groxton, Cambs) : his life 
history as a labourer, and agricul- 
tural views, ii. 65, 66 
Stonehenge, i. 3, 8, 9 
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iStoncloigh Ahboy Waiwielishiie, i. 
• 111 ? 

Htoiej*, Mr William R, (sec to the 
Heiup n.ml Tow Hiiinnors’ Asaoe.) • 
on tlie liemp iniluRtiy, ii. 31(), 319 
Story •Maakelyne, Mi. (Baasot Down, 
Wilts) . views on iavmiiig, anti tieat- 


merit of calves, i 3/5, 3G , ii 3 30 
Stour House, Dedham, Essex, i. 448 
Strndaett, Norlollr, n. 478 
Stiangwoitli, Peiubiidge, Hereioid- 
ahii'o, 1 308 

Sliatton Hall, Suffolk, i 42 
Stride, Mr, (Chichester) views on 
Sussex farming, i. 132, 11.3 
Stroud, Glouoeatevahiie, i. 389 ; oloth 
making at, 394 

Strutt, the Hon. C. H., M.P. (Blunt 
Hall, Essex) : details of his farm, 
1. 4SG-458 

Stiutt, the Hon. Bdwaid (manager of 
Lord Rayleigh’s Essex estates) . 
system of farming and views on 
small-holdings, i. 402-468 
Strutt, Mr. B. G., i. 23 
Stubbmgs Hall Barm, Essex, i. 481,482 
Rturston, Norfolk, ii. 491 
Sudbury, Suffolk, ii. 391 
Sudeley, Lord . fruit drying tried on 
his farm at Toddington, Worcester- 
sbiie, i. 8S8 

Suffolk: acreage, it. 381; soils, 381, 
886, 386, 891, 392, 396, 400, 402, 

406, 407, 417, 419, 424, 427, 428 ; 

rents and land values, 386, 387, 
388, 389, 392, 393, 894, 396, 397, 
400, 401, 402, 404, 407, 413, 418, 
419, 428, 429, 430, 431. 432, 434, 
436 , 436, 441, 443 ; condition of 
tenant farmers and laodlordb, 382, 
386, 389, 391, 392, ,394, 395, 401, 

407, 411, 412, 413, 414, 418, 428, 

429, 431, 432, 434, 437, 438, 489, 

446 ; the labour problem, 382, 
38.3, 386, 388, 391, 393, 394, 396, 
397, 398, 404, 406 , 406, 407, 410, 
411, 418, 428, 430, 481, 436, 439, 
440, 442, 443 ; wages, 382, 388, 391, 
396, 401, 402 , 403, 404, 428, 431, 
440, 441, 446 ; piecework, 382, 388 ; 
cottage accommodation, 382, 384, 

3R6, 386, 389, 390, 392, 396, 403, 

404, 411, 418, 420, 431, 438, 439; 

farm buildings, 382, 388, 408, 420, 
424, 436, 487, 444 ; aoveied cattle 
yards, 382 ; exodus from the land, 
383, 384 894, 395, 410, 481, 436, 
446, 446, 447 ; education, 384, 809, 


405, 406, 420, 431, 445 ; tithe, 386, 

388, 389, 409, 419, 128, 430, 

431 , 432, 443 ; small-holdings, 388, 

389, 400, 403, 404,»1^).5, 417, 419, 
4,58 , latoR, ,398, 399, -109, 411, 416 ; 
sporting landlords, H82, 384, 401, 

419, 446 , shooting lents, 383, 401, 

102, 419, 129, 432, 433, 434 ; sheep, 
383, 385, 388, 302, 39.5, 397, 4017 

106, 407, 418, 423, 428, 429, 430, 

431; cattle, 382, 886, 388, 391, 392, 
305, 397, 403, 407, 414, 421, 424, 
425, 428, 429, 430; dairy fftiming, 
388, 390, 393, 395, 401, 403, 405, 

407, 429, 430; poultiy, 390, 398, 

897, 405 , horses, 424, 425 ; pigs, 
382, 386, 403, 407, 430 , grasslands, 
392, 394, 897, 400, 407, 408, 414, 

420, 421, 426, 429, 430, 43.5, 444, 

445 , wool, 383 ; aiable land, 395, 
400, 408, 413, 424, 430, 432, 444 , 
pasture, 886, 394, 395, 406, 407, 

408, 418 , 435; manmes, , 889 , 395 , 
423, 424, 426, 427, 429 ; rotation of 
Clops, 884, 885, 388, 391, 892, 897, 
408, 423, 428, 430; wheat, 893, 897, 
400, 413, 415, 428, 431, 440, 441, 
442, 445 ; barley, 383, 388, 390, 393, 
397, 406, 413, 418, 423, 428, 480, 
481, 442 ; loot crops, 384, 423, 428 ; „ 

^ oats, 397, 423, 430, 442; turnips, 
385 ; mustard, 407 ; sainfoin, 386, 

• 386, 397, 401; potatoes, S86; cab- 
bage, 385 ; kail, 423 ; lucerne, 886, 
897, 430 ; maize, 430 ; beans, 388, 

390, 430 ; beet, 389, 395 ; swedes, 
389 ; mangolds, 891 ; covenants, 
885, 387 ; vileness of the eouatry 
roads, 399 ; cinquefoil, 400 ; de- 
population,^ 400, 408, 445, 446, 447 ; 
hueb plantations, 401, 424 ; Sunday 
work, 401 ; paaturo poi.sonous to 
sheep, 406, 423, 425 ; drawbacks to 
the landowner faiming, 109, aland 
agent’s notes on the position of the 
land and agriculture, 410-415 ; self- 
binders, 410 ; transfer of land, 414 ; 
deer, 387 ; labour-bill, 389, 395 ; 
thiashing out beans with a flail, 
890 ; copyhold, 890, 393, 416 ; ac- 
commodation lota, 392; drought, 
392, 418, 424, 430; Proloolion, 394, 
415, 420, 438 ; poor quality of 
labour, 396, 898, 404, 405, 481, 430 ; 
drainage, 396, 419, 434, 437; cost 
of transit by rail, 397, 398, 483, 
445 ; water supply, 398 , fixity of 
tenure, 414 ; tree-planting, 414 ; 
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suggested tax on foreign flour, 415, 
41G , management and expenses of 
a liuge estate, 418, 410, partridges, 
41i) , equijflJSation of the burdens 
on leal and personal propoity, 420 ; 
letting of cottages, 420 , oyster 
farming, 421 , duolc-deeoys, 422, 
423 , red-worm in slioop’s lungs, 
423 ; ooprolites, 424 , eiag, 424, 
420, 427 , the pest of sand-wead, 
425; Aithur Young’s refoienoes to 
fanning in the Woodbridgo district, 
427 r cheese-inalang, 430 ; balance 
sheet of an East Anglian estate, 
432, 433, 131 , Bubsoiiptions and 
pensions, 433, 434 ; lentals of ten 
farms m 1875 and in 1902, 435 , 
applications for niediuni-aized 
farms, 430 ; competition for little 
forms, 487 ; want of spirit in 
labourers, 437 ; large estates as 
investments, 437; AgiioulturalPoat, 
438; tables showing compaiative 
values of farm produce, cost of 
labour and rentals (1777-1782 and 
1902), with inferences therefrom, 
439-443 ; deputation of farmeis to 
Denmark, 570 

Junny Side, Islip, Oxon, ii. 3 17 

Sussex : acreage, i 104 , conforma- 
tion, 104 ; soil, 104, 106, 107, 111* 
115 ; rents and land values, 106, 108, 
110, 111, 122, 128, 128 ; the labo#i' 
problem, 106, 108, 107, 108, 111, 
118, 114, 121, 122, 123, 124, 126, 
126-128, 130, 132, 134, 136 , wages, 
105, 108, 128, 129, 132, 1S3 ; cottage 
accommodation, 122,128,131; edu- 
cation, 122 , South Downs, 104, 
114, 116 ; hill farms, 104, 113 ; 
cattle, 106 , poultry farming, 105, 
106, 114, 116-121, 122, 136 ; dairy 
farming, 106, 106, 108, 112, 122, 
133 ; dislike to Sunday work, 106 ; 
sheep, 106, 109, 112, 114, 129 ; pigs, 
106; cereals, 106, 111, 122, 129; 
goat kept to pi event cows from 
slipping calves, 106 ; farm build- 
ings, 106 ; typical faims instanoed, 
107 ; cultivation of hops, 107, 109, 
110, 122, 129 ; hop-bme used as 
litter, 108 ; cottages, 108 ; wages of 
women employed in hop-gaidens, 
108 ; economical position of farm- 
ers, 108, 113 ; oiiliuary use of hop- 
shoots in Belgium, 109 ; scarcity of 
water. 111; peculiar method of 
wheat-sowing, 111 ; kail glowing, 


112; the Oliver (American) plough, 

112 ; present tenants, 112, 122, 129, 
132 ; laying down of fields to grass, 

113 ; Chichester market, 114 , the 
Ohio (American) hayloaden 114 ; 
‘ Surrey fowls,’ 114, 120 ; woodlands, 
116 ; the process of chicken-fatting 
deseiibed, 116-120, 133 , liigii puces 
of poultry, 120, 129 , fruit-growing 
122, 130 ; size of farms, 123 , 
pauper labour in bygone years, 123, 
124 , a carpenter’s notion of road- 
repairing, 124 ; suggestions foi 
keeping laboureis on the land, 125, 
130, 131 , a Sussex clergyman’s 
views of the position of the agri- 
cultiiial lahouiei, 125-128; small 
holdings, 131 ; iGliiotanco of labour- 
eis to learn, 133 , proposed intro- 
duction of Italian labourers, 134 

Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, 1 . 163 
Sutton Bingham, Somerset, i. 248 
Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambs, ii. 26 
Swaffham Prior, Cambs, ii 3 ; depopu- 
lation of, 5 

Swainby, Yorkshire, u. 327 
Sweep-rakes, American, i. 479 
Sweetman, Mr. S H. CWestoliff-on- 
Sea, Essex) on evils and remedies 
concerning the labouier and the 
land, i 492 
Swindon, i 34 

Swinefleet Ohuich (the West Hiding, 
Yorks), where preached John 
Wesley, li. 188 
Swmefloet, Yorkshire, ii 194 
Switzerland, agrioultuial education in, 
ii. 87 

Swordei, Mr. Harry (Tawney Hall, 
Stapleford Tawney, Essex) ; farm- 
ing expenences, i. 478, 479 
Sykes, Mr. Arthur H. (Dydham Manor, 
Shropshire) estate, i. 42.5 
Symonds, Mr. L. : Suliolk farm, ii. 
480 


Tapp, Mr. ; on farming in Somerset- 
shire, i. 236 

'Tasmania: apple cultivation in, i. 
354 

Taylor, Mr. (Weston Colville, Cambs) : 
small-holding, ii. 9 

Taylor, Mi. Garrett (Whithngham, 
Noifolt) : herd of Eed-polts, ii. 502 

Taylor, Mr. Montagu (Shelsley Walsh, 
Teme Valley) • details of his fruit 
farm, i. 337-339 , 368 
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Taylov, Eevr H (Lavonham Hall, 
Sflffolk) : farm, ii 388, 391 
IVaolierB: for tho olnldien who live in 
huts, i* 164 , 

Telibutt, Mr., J.l’. (Bluntisham, St. 
Iv6»>, Hunts) ; details of hia farm, 
and hia views on education and the 
agricultural outlook, ii 85-90 
Technioal coinniittoe of tho Noifolk 
county Council . its ploughing com- 
petition at Ditohingham, li. 545 
Technical Education Committee: its 
good work, ii. 610 

Tedwoith Camp, Hampshire, i. 68, 62 
Tome (Worcestershire), Valley of the : 
hop growing, i. 334 ; fruit growing, 
337 

Templeman, Mr. (Manor Farm, Hasel- 
hury, Dorsetshire) ; details of farm, 
i. 240, 246-248 

Tenant farmers, condition of, n. 543, 
644, 662, 663. See under Counties 
Tenbury, Worcestershire, i. 370 
Tetswoith, Oxfordshire, li. 118 
Theakton, Mr. J. (Whixley Moor, Little 
Ouseburn, Yorks) : farming experi- 
ence, ii. 291, 292, 293 
Theberton, Suffolk, u. 402 
Thettord, Norfolk, ii. 496 
Tbirsk, Yorkshire, ii. 332 
Thistles m pasture land, ii. 89 
Thomas, Mr. Frederick (Stanbourne, 
Halstead) : his Essex-made Devon- 
shire oraatn, i. 191, 192 
Thompson, Mr. Samuel (East Green, 
Eelsale, Suffolk) : farming experi- 
ences, ii. 404, 405 

Thorganby, Lincolnshire : farming 
conditions at, ii. 166, 167 
Thornton, Canon (Eeotor of Down- 
ham, Cambs) ; on the condition of 
the small-holders in Downham 
pariah, ii. 41-46 

Thrashing-machine and engine (ma- 
kers, Clayton & Shuttleworth, Lin- 
coln), 1 . 417 

‘ Three Acres and a Cow,’ cited, i. 387 
Thiooking, Herts, i. 667 
Tiffield Beformatory, ii 138 
Tin huts, hop-pickers’, i 162-166 
Tindall, Mr. (Wainlleet Hall) : on the 
agricultural position in Lincoln- 
shire, ii. 198, 201-204 
Tiptroe Fruit Farm, Essex, i. 460-462 
Tithe, the question of the levy of, 
i. 167-169. See under Counties 
Tithe Commutation, Act of 1836, i. 
167 


Tivetshall, Norfolk . its famous oak, 
ii 496, 497 

Tod, Mr. W. M. (E. Hatloy, Snndy, 
Beds) on tho oondUipn of the land 
between Cambiidge and Sandy, ii 
68, 60 

Toddington, Worcestershire, i. 383 
‘ Tofts,’ Lincolnshire, u 198 
Tollemaohe, the late Loid ; system of 
cottage holdings, ii. 200 
Tomatoes, oultuis of, in Guernsey, 
1. 73, 76 

Tory, Mr. J. (Olenstone, Wintrrborne, 
Dorset) : ancient house, and barn, 
i. 268 

Tory, Mr. J. (Turnworth, Dorset) : 

farm and experience, i. 267-262 
Tory, Mr., jun. (valuer), i. 257 ; on 
the agricultural outlook in Dorset, 
260, 262 

Toseland, Huntingdonshire, ii. 72 
Totteridge, Herts, i. 683 
Tows Grange, Lincolnshire, ii. 164 
Traotion-trains for the conveyance of 
agiioulturol produce, ii 550 
Tregavethan, Cornwall, i. 223 
Trent, river ; fertiliser of the Isle of 
Axholmo, 11 181, 183, 185, 193 
Trimley, Suffolk, n. 429 
Truck Amendment Act, i. 249 
True, Eiobard (ohuvohwarden, 1629, 
All Saints, Croft, Lincolnshire) : 
r repairer of the ohuroh, ii. 220 
Tuck, Mr. A. (Ditohingham Lodge) : 
benefioiaiT farm at Whittlesford, 
Cambs, ii, 2 

Tucker, Mr. (Hazard, Devon) : details 
of his farm and farming experiences, 
i. 180-182 

Tungate, Mr. (Great Ormesby, Nor- 
folk) : frui? farm and views, ii. 451 
Turner, Mr. Bradwell, and Son, auc- 
tioneers, Nottingham) . on the 
agricultural position, h. 279, 280 
Turner, Mr. (St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge) : on tho college’s agricultural 
property, ii. 49 

Turner, Mr. A. P. (Loon Farm, Pern- 
bridge) : his herd of Herefords, i. 
311 ; on labourers, 311 
Turner, Mi Thomas (bailiff to Mr, 
Green of Lyonshall), i. 810 
Tumor, Mr. Edmund (Stoke Eoch- 
ford) : details of his Lmoolnshiro 
estates and his agricultural views 
and exporionoea, li. 145 ei seq. 
Tumor, Sir Edmund (Stoke Eoohford) : 
diary of, ii. 160 
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Tiunworth, Dorsotshiie, i. 357-261 
Tyirell, Mr. . details of his Suffolk 
farm, li. 407' 

Tysoe Faim.jjBdgehill, Oxon, ii. 101 


UoKPiEiiD, Sussex, i. 114, 116, 116 
United States farms, i. 514 ; food ox- 
» ports, 11 . 537 

Upper Broughton, Nottinghamshire, 
ii. 264 

Uppei Salthrop, Wiltshue, i 36 
UpperiSiVoodford, Wilts, i. 4, 8 
Upton, Warwickshire, n 98 
Upton-on-Severn District Council, 
effect of building by-laws, i. 383 


Vanoouveb, Mr. Charles : his ‘ Geneial 
View of the .A^uoulture in the 
county of Essex ’ (1796), quoted, i. 
504-507 

Vernham derelict land in neighbour- 
hood, i. 57, 60 

Vernon, Sir Harry (Hanbury Hall, 
Droitwitch), i. 368 

‘ Vinetum Biitannicnm, or a Tieatise 
on Cider,' quoted, i. 289, 290, 291 
Viniculture in Guernsey, i. 72, 73, 76 
Vivian, Mr. H. H. (Tregavethan, 

* Cornwall) ; on farming conditions, 
1. 223 ^ 

Voslokoi, Dr. Augustus • analysis -if 
the soil of a Herefordshire farm, and 
receipt for improvements, i. 628 
Vosper, Mr. (Morrifield, neai Ply- 
mouth) : his farm and f aiming 
experiences, i. 188-192 


Waohbb, Mr. (Cooper Waoher, 
Canterbury) : on land values, 
fanners, and landlords, i. 148 ; on 
labour, 149 ; on cottage accommoda- 
tion, 149 

Waddelow, Mr (Downham, Oambs) • 
experience as a small-holder, li. 44 

Wade, Mr. Frederick (Church Farm, 
Seaming, Noifolk) ; farming ex- 
perience, li. 600 

Wade, Ml. John (Bioomehill Farm, 
Norfolk) : farming experience, ii. 
492, 493 

Wade, Mr. 0. H. (agent to the Mar- 
quess of Bipon) . on the Skelldale 
co-operative Dairy Society, Iitd., li. 
'314, 315 

Wadebridge, Cornwall, i. 223 


Wages : inoontivo to town life, ii. 642, 
546 See undei Counties 
Wamfleet, Lincolnshire aiable lands 
round, u 200 ;„small-hola’ings, 204 , 
Bank, 220 

Wake, Sii Horeward, Bart (0o''rteen- 
liall, Noitbamptmishne) : estate, 
fanning expeiienoes, and views, ii 
131, 137, 138 
Waldion, Sussex, i. 116 
Wales, His Eoyal Highness the Prince 
of : cattle hied by hmi at Sandring- 
ham, 11 . 485 

Wallace, Mi. (Eardiston, Tenbury) ; 

hop and fruit farm, i. 370 
Walshford, Yorks • cottages at, ii. 
288 

Walsingham, Lord (Merton Hall, neai 
Watton) : details of his Norfolk 
estate, ii. 489-196 , specimen oom- 
parative rentals furnished by him, 
493-496 ; on the agrioultural out- 
look, 496, 496 ; on an moreased 
output of gold in aid of British 
agiioulture, 637 

Walsoken (Oambs) , inoreass of popu- 
lation, 11 . 86 

Waltham-on-the-Wolds, Leicester 
shne, ii. 260 
Waltham Abbey, i. 472 
Waltham Cross, Essex : fruit cultiva- 
tion undei glass, i. 470 ; alien com- 
petition, 471 

Wangford, Suffolk, ii. 488 
Wantage, Lord : small-holdings on 
his estate, li. 81 

War, and our food supply, n 560 
Ware, Herts, baby-food factory at, 
1 . 668 

Warping: the system of, as con- 
ducted in the Isle of Axholme, ii. 
183-186 

Warren, Mr. (foreman to Mr. Tebbutt, 
Bluntisbam, Hunts) : early putting 
to agriculture, ii 87 
Waiimor, Mr. Henry A (Weston Park, 
Shipston-on Stour, agent to Lord 
Camperdown) : on the farming 
inteiest in Warwickshire, i. 413- 
417 

Waitnaby, Laicestorslnre, ii. 252 
Warwick, Lord : estate, i. 410 
Wnrwiokshu'e : acreage, i. 404 , soil, 
404. 409, 414, 415, 417, 419 ; lents 
and laud values, 404, 407, 409, 412, 
413, 414, 417 ; condition of tenant 
farmers and landlords, 404, 407, 410, 
411, 413, 417, 421 ; the labour prob- 
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loiji, 404, 408, 410, 413, 414, 418 , 
wages, 40t5, 408, 410, 413, 418 ; 
smSU^ioldmga, 105, 400, 408, 409, 
411, 418 ; ooUagc accommodation, 
406, 408, 410, 411, 413, 418, 419 ; a 
tyjRcnl small-holding, 407 ; ennsos 
of the exodus fioin the land, 408, 
414 ; labour-bill, 411 ; cost of [atai 
buildings, 411 ; cost of lopairs and 
uiikeep, 416; education, 414 ; dairy 
farnung, 40,5, 415 ; sheep, 410, 416, 
418, 419, cattle, 410, 414, 415; 
horse-breeding , 41 1 , 412, 413 ; cei eals 
408, 409, 411, 416, 416 ; loot ciops, 
415, 416,, oultivationof vegetables, 
404 : oultivatioii of chryaanthemuraB, 
407; arable and grass land, 409, 
415, 416, 417, 419 ; the four-course 
system, 416 ; the five-course shift, 
418 ; derelict land, 409 ; depopulation 
of villages, 41S, 418 ; greater birth 
rate of girls, 415 ; agricultural 
machinery, 416, 417 ; S lands, 419 ; 
details of a farmer’s experience and 
views, 419, 490 ; abandonment of 
■wheat growing for grass farming, 
419; suggested protective duty or 
bonus on a wheat crop, 420 
Washington, Penelope : her tomb in 
Wiolthamford Church ; traditions 
oonceming, i. 345 
Water-cart, a home-made, i. 6 
Water-finders, i. 18 
Waterloo Farm, Morton, Norfolk: 

origin of name, ii. 493 
Watlmgton district, Ohiltern HEls: 

farming conditions, ii. 118, 119 
W atney, Dr, (Beading) : on the feeding 
properties of hay, i. 486 
Watson, Mr. (Lamport, Northants) ; 

cattle bleeder, ii. 142 
Watson, Mr, J. B. (agent to Lord 
Macclesfield) : on agiioultural con- 
ditions in the Watlmgton distiicl, 
Ohiltern Hills, ii. 118, 119 
Watt, Mr. (Oatslull) : small-holding, 
1. 341, 842 

Way, Mr. Henry (Isle of Wight) : on 
labour, i. 63 
Weald of Kent, 1 . 137 
Wealth : its evil side, ii. 666, 869, 573 
Weaver, Mr. Silas (Briotlands, Castle 
Morton) : on small-boldmgs, i. 381- 
884 

"Weaving, at Wmterslow, Wilts, i. 16 
Webh, Mr. F. P. (land agent, Eves- 
ham): on the asparagus blight, i. 
347, 348 , schedules of farms divided 


BI|GLAND 

into lots for fruit and vegetable 
glowing, 347, 348 • 

Webb, Mr Jonas (Mellon Boss, Lin- 
oolnshire) . on agridlijituxo, ii 173 
Webb, Mr. Thomas (Admiral Button’s 
biiUilf) ; views on the agncultunU 
position in Woroesteishire, i 371 
Webheath, Warwiokshiro, i. 404, 406 
Weeping Pine, at Shelsley Walsh, i. Sisk 
Weir, Mr (Biaughing) . farm, i 536 
Wells, Mr. B (fruit nurseries, Oiaw- 
ley, Sussex) . on fruit giowmg.i 130 
Wells, Mr. G. 8. (Ab-Kettlebyr Beioes- 
lershive) ; farming expeuonoes and 
views on agriculture, ii. 249-251 
Wenden, Mr. Charles (Great Biomley, 
Essex) : farming experience, i, 452, 
463 

Wenden, Mr H B (sccietary to the 
Tendi'ing Hundied Faimeis’ Asso- 
ciation) : on the agricultural outlook, 

I. 453 

Wendling, Norfolk, li, 499 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire, ii. 338 
Wesley, John (religious refoimer), li, 
188, 189 

West Farleigh, Kent . farming at, i. 166 
West Wrattmg Hall, Oambs, u. 14 
Westoliff-on-Sca, Essex, i. 452 
Westeombe Farm, Northamptonshire^** 
r il. 130 

Westlake, Mr. John (Bast Lodge, 

'' Oouiteenhall, Northamptonshire) : 
farm, ii. 134 

Westmill Bury farm, Herts, i. 667 
Weston Colville (Oambs), map of the 
parish in 1612, showing amall- 
I holdings, ii. 7, 8; allotments and 
small-holdings at the piesent day, 9 
Weston, Mr.«J. (Paik Faun, Hartwell, 
Bucks) farm, and son’s views, ii. 
136, 136 

Westonbury, Herefordshire, i. 312 
Wheat, reduction in the pioduotion of, 
ii. 559, 661. See under Counties 
Wheatfield, Tets'worth, Oxfordshire, ii. 
114 

Wheeler, Mr. (Newnham Court, Teme 
Valley), i. 368 ; faim and opinions, 
369 

Wheeler, Mr. B. Vincent (Newnham 
Court, Tenbury) : on labour, i 388 
Wherwell Priory (Hants), i. 53 
Whiohford, Warwickshire, i. 417 
Whissonsett, Norfolk : small-holdings, 

II , 239, 241 ; Norfolk Small-lloldings 
Associations farm, 507, 508 

Whitchurch, parish of.Harefordshiie : 
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Email-holdings, 1 817 ; population 
maintoinod, 818 

White bnony, poisonous to cattle, 
li. 70 « * 

White, John (sehoolmaster, Bening- 
ton, Linoolnahii’e) . note on piioea 
of agiionllmal pioduoo in 1801, ii. 
212 

Wliite, Mr. (Midge Hall, Wilts) : on 
labour and fanning, i. 42, 43 
White Eoothing, Essex, i. 473 
Whitlingham, Noifolk, ii 502 
Whitstoue, Cornwall, i. 121 
Wlnttern, Xhe, Lyonshall, Hei'oford- 
shiro, 1 . 293 

Whittle, Ml (Williamson & Whittle, 
Lcioeatei and Melton Mowbray) . on 
the agricultural outlook, li. 261 
WhittloBsa Moio, Hunts, ii. 92 
Whiltlestord, Cambiidgeshire : details 
of hiU farm, ii. 2 
Wluxley Grange, Yorks, ii. 290 
Whixley Mooi, Little Ousebuiu, Yorks, 

11 291 

WhoiIton-in-Oleveland, Yorkshire, ii. 
327 

Wioken Ean, Cambiidgeshire, ii. 28- 
30 

Wiggenhall St. Goimans, Norfolk, li. 
477 

Wiggm, Mr. Walter (Fore Hill, Alva- , , 
ohuroh, Worcestershire) ■ details of 
farm, 1. 376 ^ 

Wiggin, Sir Henry, Bart. (Alveohuroh, 
Worcestershire): views on agricul- 
tural prospects, i. 876 
Wilbuvton Hanoi, Oambs, ii 30, 34 
Wildon, Mr. James (Sledmeie, Yoiks) ; 

fanning exponenoo, ii. 304 
Wildridge, Mr. T. Timljill (Sunny 
Side, Islip) : on labour m Oxford- 
shire, ii. 117 

Wilkin, Mr. (manager of Tiptieo 
Frnit Farm, Essex) : views on fruit 
farming, i. 460, 461, 462 
Wilkin, Mr. Edwaid (Dalton-on-Tees, 
Darlington, Yorks) : farming ex- 
periences and views, li. 372, 373 
Wilkinson, Mr, (Treasurer of the 
Agricultural Assoc.) • in conference, 

11. 316 

WUkmson, Rev. J. Fiomo (Rector of 
Barley, Herts ; member of the Agri- 
oulturai Bdueation Committee) . on 
faimmg leases, i. 861, views on 
the improvement of agricultural 
conditions, 673-576 
Williams, Rev. Mr. Watkin Wynn 


(Libraiian), St. Panoras, Caiitoib'uy, 
1 156 

Williams, Mr. (Knobworth) .ofaxhimg 
expeiiences m Beits, i 646 
Wilhams, Mr. (Lyonshall) : sniall- 
holding, 1 . 309 

Williamson, Mr. (pig jobbei, Wiiis- 
sonsott, Norfolk) . farm, ii. 507 
Willingham Hall, Maiket Easeri, Lin- 
colnshire, ii. 163, 164 
Williton, parish and district of, 
Somersets hue. i. 227 ; absence of 
trained nurses in, 228 ; pastuio 
lands, 232 

Willoughby De Broke, Lord : War- 
wickshire estate, i. 410 
Willoughby monnments, in Spilsby 
Chmcli, H. 223, 224 
W'ilson, Mr (agent to Mr. Nocton, 
Dedham) : on faiming in Essex, 
i. 443, 444 

Wilson, Mr. F W., M.P. (Dale Farm, 
Soorning, Norfolk) : estate, experi- 
ence, and views, ii. 498-506 
Wilson, Mr Gardiner (North Mimms, 
Heits) : views and information on 
matters connected with lural Hert- 
fordshire,! 677-680 
Wilson, Ml. John (New Hall, High 
Eoothing, Essex) . fnim, i. 474 
Wiltshire acreage, i. 3 ; soil, 9 ; the 
lent question, 21, 22, 48; rents 
and values of land, 22, 28, 36, 40, 41 , 
small-holdmgs, 16, 17, 29, 30, 
31, 35, 49 ; the farm labourer 
problem, 6, 22, 23, 24, 28, 29, SO, 
35, 36, 37, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49 ; 
cottage accommodation, 9, 11, 16, 
16, 21, 29, 38, 48, 46, 48; rural 
education, 17 ; wages, 24, 28, 36, 
43, 47 ; history of a typical farm, 
5-7 ; downland cultivation, 6 ; 
cereals, 5, 9, 24, 20 ; sainfoin, 6, 16, 
26 , sheep breeding, 6, 7, 9, 15, 25, 
26, 27, 36 • dairy farming, 6, 22, 30, 
34, 86, 36, 44; Major Poore’s 
settlement of small freehold farms 
at Winteislow, and of larger at 
Bishopstone, 10-19 ; wool-carding, 
16, pigs, 16, 32, 33, 34; water- 
finders, 18 ; larm-houseB, 20 ; lack 
of cottages, 21 ; objection of farm 
hands to Sunday work, 22, 23, 47 ; 
falling off in the quality of labour, 
23, 30 ; deterioration in baidey, 24, 
26; grass and hay, 26, 27, 36; 
differences in agricultural conditions 
in North and South, 28 ; effect of 
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tjlip aofiuiiement o£ large estates by 
i*oh men, 28, 20, 31 ; allotments, 
2!£, 4^ , details o£ the Chippenham 
bacon and bulier faoloiy, 31-34 ; 
oall-iearing, 36 ; views and expon- 
ei¥oea of two large faimeis, 34^36 ; 
testimony of two small farmers, 36, 
87 ; the working of cottage tenure, 
38, 48 ; oomparativo rentals of 
properties on Iiady Meiix's estate, 
40, 41; the eustom of Wordale 
and the notched wand, 41, 42 ; 
the Lynham Hills water supply, 
46 ; sporting landlords, 47 ; a 
labourrng man's view of the oondi- 
tions and improvement of farming, 
48, 49 
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■Winfrey, Mr. B. (Peterborough) : 
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Spalding Common, ii. 241 
Wingham, Kent, farming conditions 
at, 1 . 138-144 ; fruit orchards, 146 
Winterborna, Stickland, Dorsetshire, 
i. 264 

Winteralow, Wiltshire : small freehold 
farming settlement at, i, 10-19; 
financial statement, 12-14 
Winterton, Norfolk, ii 462 
Wirrall Agricultural show : Mr. Han- 
bury's speech at, ii. 664 
Wisbech (Oambs) ; fruit, flower, and 
mustard growing, ii. 64-66; in- 
oreased population, 66 
Wiseman, Mr. (East Elsgg, NorfoUt) ; 

farming experiences, ii. 460, 461 
Witham, Essex, i. 468 
Witt, Mr., aohoolmaster at Winter- 
slow, i. 17 

Wolferton, Norfolk, ii. 484 
Wollaston House, Dorchester, i. 279 
Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, ii. 276 
Wood, Mr. (agent to the Earl of 
Leioester) ; on labour, ii, 467 
Wood, Mr. Eobert (Thompson & 
Wood, auctioneers, Grimsby): on 
the agricultural outlook, ii, 171, 172 
Woodard, Mr. Philip (Kelsale, Suffolk, 
Mr. Eliok’s bailiff) : farming ex- 
periences, ii. 404 

Woodbridge, Suffolk: farming near, 
in Arthur 'Soung’s time, ii. 427 ; 
448 

Woodhead, Mr. Edmund (Eriskney, 
Linoolnshire) : experience on a 
am all-holding, and views, ii. 206- 
?09 


Woods, Mr. T. Cecil, F.A.I. (estate 
agent, Northampton) : on the agii- 
cultuial position, ii. 141, 142 
Wool. See under Oifcgities 
Wool used for cerements, li 124 
Wool-carding, i. 16 
Woolerton, Mr. J. (Woolsthorpe-by- 
Oolaterworth, Lhioolnsliiro) ■ faim, 
ii. 151, 152 

Woolverstone House, Suffolk, li 421 
Wootton Bassett, Wiltshuo, i 28, 37, 
40 

Worcestoi county Council : '^iirohaso 
of land at Gatshill for small-holdings 
and erection of houses, i. 341 
Worcestershire : acreage, i. 328 ; soil, 
323, 326, 329, 382, 367, 359, 369, 
870, 375 ; rents and land values, 
326, 326, 327, 328, 329, 333, 334, 

336, 339, 342, 345, 348, 357, 368, 

360, 368, 370, 871, 376, 376, 381, 

382, 383 ; over-renting of small- 

holdings, 326 ; condition of tenant 
farmers and landlords, .333, 849, 
368, 869, 371, 375, 376, 877, 379, 
381 ; the labour problem, 383, 339, 

861, 363, 364, 308, 371, 375, 876, 
377, 378, 379, 381; wages, 833, 
846, 363, 370, 371, 876, 377; 
cottage accommodation, 333, 84^ 

366, 862, 364, 369, 371, 380, 881 , 
888, 387 ; small-holdings, 824-328, 

V 380, 831, 341, 347, 348, 369, 864, 

367, 369, 371, 376, 880, 881-384, 

383, 887, 388; industries praotised 
by small-holders as an adjunct, 326, 
327, 828 ; allotments. 326, 368, 367 ; 
the rural exodus to towns, 364, 369, 
371, 377, 382, 383. 385 , education, 

368, 387 dairy farming, 331, 332, 
360, 376, 376, 377, 379 , cattle, 332, 

862, 366, 370, 379 ; hoi so bleeding, 
364 ; sheep farming, 366, 370, 372 , 
fruit farming generally, 337, 338, 
341, 342, 343-364, 368-362, 865, 
866, 371, 372, 378, 374; apple 
growing, 338, 347, 350, 363, 354, 
356, 366, 366, 370, 378, 374 ; sorts 
of apples recommended for cultiva- 
tion, 359, 365, 366, 870, 373, 374 ; 
cherry orchards, 326, 327, 328, 337, 
338 ; condition of hop-growing in 
this county ooiitrasted with that 
of other hop-growmg counties, 384, 
385; prosperous hop estates, 886, 
836, 337, 360, 866, 369, 370, 372; 
the bad hop seasons of 1901-2, 386 ; 
number and size of holdings in the 
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Bewdley district, 324; views oi 
small-liolclaiB,oii their position, 32G, 
327, 328, 329 , good eitects of tillage 
upon the giepftth of fruit trees, 327 ; 
fliity of tenure, 327 ; co-operative 
societies to increasa small-holdings, 
330, 331, .341, 382 , the Jones system 
of hop-drying utilised for desicca- 
ting fruit and vegetables, 330, 3.53, 
364 , cereals, 332, 379 ; green peas, 
332 ; a gigantic pear tree, 340 , the 
iSmall-lioldings, or .Tosae GoOings, 
A.ot, rii operation, 340, 341 ; smaU- 
holdiugs at Catshill taken up by the 
Nailers, 341 ; fruit and vegetable 
cultivation ui the Vule of Evesham, 
314-362 ; oo-operation required in 
disposal of produce, 344 , a receipt 
for preserving fruit m bottles, 347 ; 
estates divided into lots, 347, 348, 
359 ; increase of population in the 
parishes in the Evesham Union, 
349 ; the middleman, 349 ; railway 
distribution of fruit and vegetable 
produce, 360 ; supply of fruit to jam 
makers, 361, 352 ; competition with 
foreign suppliers, 851, fruit drying, 
352, 363, 364; oomplamt against 
jam makers, 356; oultivation of 
asparagus, 355, 356, 360, 861; 
statements of allotment holders, n. 
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366, 372 , names of plums selected 
foi growth, 358 ; views of prominent 
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tion, 368, 369, 376, 37't 379 ; grass 
land, 371, 375, 376, 377, 379, 380, 
384; sheep shearing machines, 372 ; 
narcissi culture, 372 ; the process 
of apple grafting, 374; hay, 375, 
376; efleot upon the race by the 
exodns of labourers to towns, 377, 
378, 382 ; alleged hostility of land- 
oTOera and farmers to subdivision of 
land, 382, 384; lots fenced by tenants, 
382, 384 ; effeot of building restric- 
tions, 383, 386 ; the powers of parish 
oounoils to deal with land to bo 
extended, 388, 386 ; operation of the 
land laws, 384, 387 , the laud con- 
sidered as a luxury, 385 
Wordale, the custom of, 1. 41, 42 
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on older quoted, 1. 289, 290, 291 
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Vaubokodoh, Earl of ; estate at Orox- 
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Yelling, Hunts . labourers’ dwellings 
at, II. 64 ; 78 
Yelverton, Devon, i. 183 
Yeovil, Somerset ; lack of agiicultural 
labour at, i 239, 240 
Yerbargh, Mr, M.P., and the Co- 
operative Banks’ Association, ii. 176 
York, life of the unskilled labourer in, 
li. 378-380 

York, Vale of, li. 284, 300 
Yorkshire : ooreage, ii. 282 ; North, 
East, and West Hidings, 282 ; soils, 

283, 284, 293, 296, 300, 308, 309, 
315, 316, 817, 318, 330, 332, 337, 
838, 364, 365, 369, 360, 361, 362, 
864, 372; rents and land values, 

284, 285, 286, 288, 292, 296, 297 

298, 299, 300, 301, 304, 316, 318, 

326, 328, 330, 331, 332, 833, 385, 

336, 337, 341, 846, 350, 353, 354, 

355, 356, 368, 361, 362, 366, 369 ; 
the labour problem, 286, 287, 288 
290, 292, 294, 295, 297, 298, 301 

802, 804, 306, 306, 309, 316, .316 

317, 318, 320, 324, 327. 329, 330’ 
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.5;u, :i;v2, :i35, 336, 340, 341, 344, 
3r>0r 35;i, 36M, 363. 363, bOt, 3C.t., 
378 3H0 : \vaf-f“5, ‘*85, 290, ‘393,295, 
‘290, 301, 301, 305, 309, 315, 3‘30, 
3‘28r 331, 333, 337, 338, 340, 341, 
344, 360, 368, 369, 36‘2, 304, 360, 
369, 370, 378 , piecework, 36‘i, 303, 
364 ; oomlition ol lenant farniers 
and landlords, 286, 280, ‘287, 288, 
291, 292, 303, 294, 296, 297, 298, 
306 , 306, 307, 808, 316, 310, 318, 
324, 329, 330, 331, 338, 339, 340, 
341, 34S-349, 358, 362-360, 371,372 ; 
cottage aeooraniodation, 288, 393, 

296, 301, 302, 304, 309, 317, 332, 
346, 357, 361, 360. 367, 371; the 
exodus of labouiers from the laud, 

286, 287, 288, 292, 296, 297, 301, 
304, 306, 309, 312, 321, 331, 332, 

340, 347 . 367, 360 , 361, 366, 373, 
378 : small-holdinga, 288, 293, 296 

304, 306, 307, 309, 311, 325, 326, 
327, 329, 330, 331, 336, 337, 353, 
364, 356, 356, 367, 861; eduontion, 

290, 296, 302, 319, 824, 326, 828, 
346, 347, 366 ; farm buildings, 809, 

817, 326, 845, 368, 374; sheep, 287, 

291, 294, 299, 800, 803, 316, 816, 

818, 828, 330, 832, 333, 386, 388, 

341, 360, 381, 358, 361, 363, 864, 

386, 368, 309, 370; cattle, 287, 
291, 292, 294, 298, 299, 303, 806, 
306, 816, 816, 824, 827, 828, SSO, 

331, 383, 386, 338, 837, 850, 368, 
363, 869 ; dairy farming, 295, 303, 

305, 806, 807, 314, 835, 316, 318, 
327, 328, 384, 337, 388, 339, 341 ; 
horses, 283, 286, 291, 293, 294, 

297, 322, 830, 333, 340, 341, 356. 
869, 363, 363, 373; poultry, 295, 
298 ; pigs, 287, 341, 356 ; wheat, 

287, 293, 296, 297, 299, 328, 830, 

332, 336, 838, 839. 346, 356, 361, 
362, 867, 370; barley, 291, 293, 
296, 297, 299, 300, 380, 336, 337, 
389, 346, 853, 361, 362, 363, 367 ; 
oats, 299, 300, 329, SSO, 832, 387, 
338, 389, 362 ; grass lands, 284, 285. 
286, 291, 292, 298, 294, 297, 298, 299, 
302, 804. 806, 316, 328, 829, 330, 334, 
340, 841, 345, 356. 366, 358, 361 ; 
pastures, 290, 303, 306, 815, 331, 

387, 358, 366; clover, 287, 292, 

298, 829, 339, 361; arable land, 
284, 293, 815, 881, 884, 341, 368, 
356, 370; root crops, 284, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 300, 328, 330, 346, 361, 


366, 370; turnips and swedes, ‘284, 
‘291, 307, 316, 318, 3.16, 337, 339, 
311, 353, 361, 308,ni4U, 36i,, 370; 
potatoes, 284, ‘287, ‘391, ‘292, ‘297, 
298, ;S00, 328, 332, 341 , mpe, 370 , 
mangolds 291, 300, 33‘2, 370 , kail, 
370; fiuit, 355, 356; bay, 341. 
rotation of crops, 287, 291, Hff, 
296, 299, 331, 839, ;}70; iiianuros, 
2y7, 298, 299, 361; loplaoement 
of maumial values on land, 298; 
women labour, 328, 339, 354. 

357, 861 ; wool, 287, 330, 333, 363, 
360, 309 ; drought, 284, 363, 370 ; 
competition for faims, 201 ; restric- 
tions on the importation of Canadian 
cattle, 291 ; Irish labour, 392, 294, 
838, 340, 341; moral ohaiaotenstics 
and sporting instincts of the people, 
282, ‘288, 347 ; yeomen faimeis, 283 ; 
physical configuration of the county, 

283 ; favourable contrast with Nor- 
follc under drought, 284 ; the Wold, 

284 ; allotments, 288, 832, 367, 361 ; 
the first Ribston pippin tree, 290 ; 
Sunday labour, 290, 340 ; low price 
of meat, 292, 294, 299, 318, 863 ; 
scarcity of ‘ stores,’ 392, 293, 299 ; 
self-binders, 294, 370 ; liberal treat-, 

n, meat of labomere, 295, 299 ; agxd- 
ealtural oalamities, 296; ‘lands,’ 
‘*297 ; ohainoter of land between 
York and Garforth, 800 ; supply of 
labour fluctuating with ebb and flow 
of demand m other industries, 801 ; 
Sunday milking, 301 ; milking 
machines, 301 ; village institute, 
301 ; paucity of thatohers, 302 , 
lJutoli baifts, 30‘2; an expovmieiital 
farm for agrioultmal students, 302 ; 
miners, 303, 840, 350 ; the reaiing 
of home-bred ‘ whey ’ or female 
calves, 306 ; depopulation, 306, 307, 
309, 310, 312, 360. 361, 366, ;-J7S ; 
co-operation, 309, 316, 367, 376, 377 ; 
appeal to the Press on behalf of 
agricultural inteiests, 310-813 ; pro- 
tection, 311, 312, 313, 372, 373; 
the Skelldale Qo-opeiative Dairy 
Society, Lim., 314, 316 ; fameis’ 
conference at Bipon, 316-320 ; the 
cultivation of hemp, 319; agnoul- 
tural post, and motor service, 320 ; 
Cleveland bays, 322, 823, 324; a 
landscape, in the Vale of Cleveland, 
328 ; abandoned jet workings, 323 , 
inferiority of labour, 384, 330, 331; 
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332, 3r45, 358 ; an old method of 
bunging laml into grass, 32'J; 
labbits, 330, SfaTi, 370; cheese-mak- 
ing, 334, 33-5: good and near 
inaikets, 331,7 311, 349 , an agent’s 
notes on agricultuie, 342-348, finaa- 
oial states of landlords, tenants, and 
liibomeis, 345, 34(5, 348; an old- 
iashioiied thrashing machine, 350 ; 
fine landaoapos, 351, 365, 3(i0 ; 
grouse moors, 351 ; apiculture, 351, 
353; imported Norwegian female 
servania, 354 , rates, 366 ; decrease 
m pauperism, 356 , Btaok-building, 
360, 367 ; laioh plantations, 362 , 
draining, 364, 374, restrictions on 
the sale of foreign meat, 367 , diet- 
ary and sleeping accommodation 
of a labourer at the hind’s house, 
367, 368 ; covered stook-yards, 368 ; 
a labourer’s reminiscences, 36!) ; 
Amoiioan maohines, 370, farming 
on the Wolds, 370, 371, laok of 
water, 371 ; olay-land farming, 372, 


373 ; the butter industry, 375- 377 , 
lite of the unskilled liihourer ' in 
York, 378-380 o 

Yonle, Mr (buihS ti;/ Mr. Wigg7n,Fore 
Hill) . on dairy farming, i. 375 
Young, Arthur, quoted, i. 0, 54, *)43 , 
home at Bradley Combust, n. 389 ; 
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ringham estate m 1770, 488 : on 
Norfolk meadows and paetuies, 519 ; 
on Norfolk husbandry in his day, 
534, 536 

Young, Mr. Gerard J., J.P. (Claxby 
and Kmgerby (Lincolnshire), de- 
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cultnial position, li 163, 164 
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Yorks) : faiming experiences, li. 363 
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